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A  TESTIMONIAL  OF  REGARD 

FOB 

TALENT,  INTEGRITY,  AND  DECISION  OF  CHARACTER, 

THIS    WORK    IS    SINCERELY    INSCRIBED, 

BY 

THE  EDITOR. 


PREFACE. 


The  present  edition  of  Cicero  contains  the  fom 
orations  against  Catiline,  together  with  those  for  Ar« 
chiaSy  Marcellus,  the  Manilian  Law,  and  Murena. 
In  making  this  selection,  the  editor  has  been  guided 
by  the  statutes  of  Columbia  College,  which  require 
all  the  orations  that  have  just  been  enumerated,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  two,  to  be  read  by  candidates 
for  admission  into  the  Freshman  Class.  As  the  stat- 
utes of  other  colleges  differ,  in  this  respect,  but  little 
from  our  own,  and  as  the  orations  against  Catiline  are 
almost  universally  read,  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  here 
presented  to  the  public  will  prove  a  useful  auxiliary 
to  the  youth  of  our  country  in  general.  The  orations 
for  the  ManiUan  Law  and  for  Murena  have  been  added 
as  favourable  specimens  of  Cicero's  more  elaborate 
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Style  of  eloquence,  especially  the  latter;  and  they 
may,  it  is  conceived,  be  read  with  advantage  at  the 
beginning  of  an  under-graduate  course. 

In  forming  the  text  of  the  present  work,  the  editor 
has  taken  Emesti's  for  his  basis,  but  without  any 
slavish  adherence  to  the  opinions  and  decisions  of 
that  distinguished  commentator.  Wherever  a  reading 
presented  itself,  calculated  in  the  editor's  opinion  1p 
throw  more  light  on  the  meaning  of  Cicero  than  the 
received  lection  could  impart,  he  has  not  hesitated 
to  adopt  it;  and  he  flatters  himiself  that  the  resuU 
of  his  labours,  in  this  department,  will  prove  accept- 
able to  all  who  are  qualified  to  pass  an  opimon 
upon  his  efforts. 

.  The  conunentaty,  it  will  be  percwvcd,  is  far  from 
being  a  scanty  one.  If  there  be  any  author  that 
stands  in  need  of  full  and  copious  illustration,  it  un 
doubtedly  is  Cicero  in  the  orations  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  The  train  of  thought  must  be  continu- 
ally laid  open  to  die  young  scholar,  to  enable  him 
to  appreciate,  in  their  full  force  and  beauty,  these 
brilliant  memorials  of  other  days;  and  the  allusions^ 
in  which  the  orator  is  so  fond  of  indulging,  must  be 


carefully  and  fully  explained.  Unless  this  be  done, 
the  speeches  of  Cicero  become  a  dead  letter,  and  time 
18  only  wasted  ia  their  perusaL 

The  editor  is  induced  to  make  these  remarks,  from 
the  Gonyiction,  that  the  system  of  commenting,  wUdi 
he  has  pursued  throughout  the  present  work,  will,  as 
in  the  case  of  his  previous  efforts,  be  condemned  by 
some  on  the  ground  of  its  affording  too  much  ud 
to  the  learner.  The  truth  is,  however,  the  editor 
had  no  alternative  left  him.  If  there  be  any  one 
cause,  which  has  tended  more  powerfully  than  the 
rest  to  bring  classical  studies  into  disrepute  among 
us,  it  is  the  utter  incompetency  of  many  of  those 
who  profess  to  be  classical  instructors.  It  is  very 
natural  that  such  preceptors  should  be  strongly  averse 
to  bestowing  too  much  assistance  upon  their  pupils; 
and  perhaps  it  is  lucky  for  the  latter  that  such  a 
state  of  things  should  exist;  but  certainly,  for  the 
credit  of  our  common  country,  it  is  high  time  that 
some  change  should  be  effected,  and  that  if  the 
learner  cannot  obtain  from  oral  instruction  the  inform- 
ation which  ought  to  be  afforded  him,  he  may  procure 
it  at  least  from  the  notes  of  his  text-book.  We  may 
be  very  sure  of  one  thing,  that  the  style  of  classical 
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instruction  which  prevails  at  the  present  day  in  so 
many  of  our  colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning,  of 
translating  merely  the  language  of  an  ancient  author, 
without  any  attempts  whatever  at  illustration  or  anal- 
ysis, will  never  produce  any  ficnits  either  of  sound 
learning  or  intellectual  improvement. 

C.  A. 
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m 

tdorns  by  his  nameroos  Tirtaes.  God  gnnt,  my  dear  Heniy,  that  yoof 
own  cafeer  may  be  as  distinguished  and  successful  a  one. 

H.  If  patient  industiy,  and  a  conscientious  discharge  of  duty,  can  gain 
for  me  an  honourable  name,  I  trust  I  shall  never  disappoint  your  expect- 
ations, my  own  and  my  father's  friend,  .although  I  can  never  hope  to 
attain  to  that  lofty  superiority,  which  has  been  reached  by  the  eminent 
individual  whose  name  you  have  just  mentioned. — Let  us  proceed,  now, 
my  dear  Doctor,  to  Cicero.  ^ 

Dr.  B.  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  was  bom  in  the  I03d  year  before  the 
Christian  era,  at  Arpinum,  a  Latin  city,  the  inhabitants  of  which  enjoyed 
the  rights  of  Roman  citiaenship,  and  the  privilege,  consequently,  of  voting 
at  the  comitia.  The  biith-year  of  Cicero  was  also  that  of  Pompey,  who 
was  a  few  months  his  junior  ;i  while  Arpinum,  the  orator^s  natal  place, 
was  likewise  famous  for  having  produced  the  celebrated  Marius,  the 
well-known  opponent  of  SyUa,  and  tho  deliverer  at  the  same  time  and 
■eoorge  of  his  country. 

H.  Was  it  not  Pompey  who  made  some  allusion  to  this  circumstance. 
Doctor^  of  Arpioom^s  having  produced  both  a  Cicero  and  a  Marius. 

Dr.  B.  It  was.  He  took  occasioB  once  to  remark,  in  a  public  speech, 
that  Rome  was  under  the  strongest  obligations  to  this  municipnim,  be- 
cause two  citizens  had  come  forth  from  it,  who  had  each  in  his  turn  pre- 
terred  Italy  from  ruin.*    And  Valerius  Mazimus  makes  a  similar  remark. 

H.  I  remember  his  words:  **  Conapicuae/elicUalu  Arpiratmunieum^ 
m9€  Uterantm  ghrionstinmm  contantorenif  »ive  abiMdantitnmufn  fonttm 

Dr.  B.  Yes,  that  used  to  be  a  favourite  quotation  with  Russell,  of 
Magdalen.  The  tontemior  literantm  is  Marius,  the /on*  aiundanHsn^ 
mu9f  Cicero. — Our  orator  was  of  a  &mily,  which,  though  it  had  never 
borne  any  of  the  great  offices  of  the  republic,  was  yet  very  ancient  and 
honourable  ;<  of  principal  distinction  and  nobility  in  that  part  of  Italy  in 
which  it  resided,  and  of  equestrian  rank  from  its  first  admission  to  the 
freedom  of  Rome.  It  sppeafrs,  thai  the  father  of  Cicero,  having  his 
Ambition  probably  excited,  by  the  soccessful  career  of  his  fellow-towns- 
man Marius,  was  the  irst  who  thought  of  obtaining  some  degree  of  lustre 
lor  his  ftmuly,  by  bestowing  a  careful  education  en  his  two  sons  Marcus 
ttid  Quintus,  and  one  which  mig^t  enable  them  to  wijoy  the  highest 
offices  in  the  gift  of  the  Roman  people. 

1.  Cleerowub(mionfli6t1iirdof  JaB[iiary,(.fi^iHlillt7,S^)andFiOM|»ey«l 
thelastofBeptembsrlbitowtaif.    PigfL Jam.  PUm^V^Z 
&  CKc.  <b  Z^.  S.  8. 3. 

C  "  Saee  est  meot  ei  hufu9fraiH»  md  gemnanapalhia :  Mm  m6n  orH  sfHyt 
mnHgmstima  huhmb  :  hie  Moen,  kle  gnmt^  kie  n^ijorwn  muUm  viaUgia.**    Okt 
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H.  Bat  how  could  they  proenTe  tlus  education  at  Aipnmml 

Pr.  B.  They  obtained  it  at  Rome,  in  tiw  dwelling  of  Gains  AeolaOb 
tiieir  maternal  uncle,  and  an  eminent  lawyw  of  the  day  ;  and  their  coot* 
ins,  the  young  Aculeoa,  were  educated  with  them,  accoiding  to  a  method 
approved  of  by  Crassus,  the  celebrated  orator,  and  by  the  very  instrocteiB 
whom  he  himself  had  employed.^  Ilie  language  and  literature  of  Oreecd 
formed,  of  course,  a  promment  part  of  their  early  atudies,  and  in  thit 
they  were  carefolly  instructed  by  the  poet  Archias,  who  came  to  leaide 
at  Rome  when  Cicero  was  only  five  years  of  age,  and  to  whose  fostering 
caro  the  Utter  beautifully  alludes  in  the  memorable  oration  where  ha 
defends  the  poet's  citizenship. 

H.  Do  you  not  thiq)c,  Doctor,  that  he  rates  somewhat  too  highly  As 
merits  of  this  Archias  1  Dodgson,  of  Christ-Church,  one  of  Dean  Ire- 
land's scholars,  insists  that  the  poet  was  only  an  individual  of  aeconidU 
rate  abilities. 

Dr.  B.  Whj,  T  am  inclined  to  think  so  myself.  But  vanity,  you  faiow^ 
was  the  great  failing  in  Cicero's  character,  and  Archias  most  probably,  in. 
the  true  spirit  of  his  country  and  his  age,  had  ministered  so  abundantly 
to  the  personal  feelings  of  the  Roman  orator,  as  to  entitle  him  in  the  eyea 
of  the  latter  to  a  more  than  ordinary  return  of  the  language  of  praise.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  kind  feeling  so  strongly 
displayed  in  his  spirited  eulogium  upon  the  character  and  abilities  of  his 
early  preceptor. — ^But  let  us  proceed.  Cicero  is  said  to  have  attracted, 
at  an  early  period,  the  attention  of  the  two  greatest  orators  of  their  day, 
Licinius  Crassus  and  Marcus  Antonius,  who  did  not  disdain  to  interest 
themselves  in  behalf  of  a  youth  so  conspicuous  for  zeal  and  the  eariy 
development  of  talent.  He  bad  already  given  a  proof  of  this  ability  hf 
his  poem  of  Pontius  Glaueus,  which  ho  is  said  to  have  composed  while 
still  almost  a  boy,  and  which  existed  as  late  as  the  time  of  Platarch.s 

H.  But,  Doctor,  yoa  surely  would  not  consider  Cicero's  poetry  a 
Tery  safe  standard  by  which  to  estimate  his  intellectual  excellence. 

Dr.  B.  I  am  well  aware,  my  young  friend,  of  the  difference  of  opinion 
which  exists  in  relation  to  the  poetiy  of  Cicero,  and  that  it  is  very  much 
the  fashion  with  modem  scholars  to  deny  him  any  merit  in  this  species  of 
vmting.  He  has  been  often  ridiculed  on  account  of  an  unlucky  line,  thai 
occurred  in  a  poem  which  he  composed  on  the  subject  of  his  consulship ; 
•nd  I  have  no  doubt  yon  can  quote  it  for  n»e. 

H.  "  0  fortunaiam  natam  me  eonsuU  Romam." 

Dr.  B.  Right.    Yon  remember  probably  the  sarcasm  of  Juvenal,s  that, 

1.  **  Cumque  no8  cum  consobrinia  noatriSf  Aadeoms  JiUis,  et  ea  diaceremu*, 
quae  Orasso  placereht^  et  ab  iia  doctoribua^  qutbua  ille  uteretur  erudtremur."  JDs 
Oral.  2,1. 

2.  Pba.  VU.  Cfc.  2. 
a  Sat.  V^\VQ,»tq. 
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tf  he  had  atlered  eveiy  thing  in  this  way,  He  would  have  been  safe  firom 
Che  fwoidB  ef  Antonyms  followers  ;  and  also  QuiniUian's  language,  who 
oensures  the  line  as  an  example  of  defective  versification  ;i  still,  I  can- 
net,  I  confess,  see  the  justice  of  condemning  a  writer  for  a  single  line  of 
poetry,  and  it  appears  to  me,  that,  if  our  modem  bards  were  tried  by  this 
ordeal,  a  large  number,  who  have  obtained  very  comfortable  quarters  on 
Parnassus,  would  be  compelled  to  descend  to  the  plain.  Voltaire,  in  the 
pre&ce  to  his  Catilina,  places  Cicero  by  the  side  of  the  best  poets  of  his 
time,  and  thinks  he  may  even  dispute  the  palm  with  Lucretius  himself.^ 

H.  Allow  me  to  ask.  Doctor  Barton,  whether  you  would  consider 
Voltaire  as  a  very  strong  authority  in  the  present  case  1 

Dr.  B.  I  know  what  you  mean  by  your  question,  Henry.  The  workf 
which  my  friend  Dr.  Wynter,  of  St.  John*s  College,  recommended  yoa 
to  readf»has  given  you  a  very  low  opinion  of  Voltau^-s  general  accuracy, 
and  I  confess,  that,  in  matters  of  real  scholarship*  his  authority  is  of  no 
weight  whatever.  As  a  poet,  however,  he  may  be  allowed  to  give  us  his 
opinion  respecting  a  brother  poet,  and  may  be  considered  a  much  safer 
guide  in  matters  of  taste  than  where  learning  and  research  are  demanded. 

H.  Perhaps,  Doctor,  some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  this  subject  by 
the  estimation  in  which  Cicero^s  poetry  was  held  among  his  contem- 
poraries. 

.  Dr.  B.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  you,  Cicero's  contemporaries  all 
thought  that  his  poem  entitled  Marius,,  an  extract  from  which  appears  in 
the  treatise  on  Divination,^  and  on  which  by-the-bye  Voltaire^s  opinion  is 
founded,  was  a  production  that  had  the  iairest  chalice  of  descending  to 
posterity. — ^Indeed,  the  alliance  between  oratory  and  the  poetic  art  is  so 
strict,  that  it  is  difficult  to  excel  in  one,  without  having  at  the  same  time 
some  disposition  for  the  otb»r.  Both  demand,  in  fact,  the  very  same 
qualities,  an  ardent  imagination,  a  fertile  invention,  and  grandeur  and 
elevation  of  style.  Thus,  for  example,  the  genius  of  Demosthenes  was 
essentially  tragic,  and  he  appean  aa  much  of  a  poet  as  «lq  orator  in  some 
of  those  strains  of  continued  eloquence,  which  no  human  effort  has  yet 
surpassed,  and  which  have  covered  his  name  with  one  undying  blv^  of 
glory. — ^We  must  bear  in  mind,  too,  that,  in  Cicero*s  days,  the  ancient 
rusticity  of  the  Latin  muse  was  only  beginning  to  assume  a  more  polished 
exterior,  and  to  familiarize  itself  msensibly  with  harmony  of  numbers  and 


1.  JfwC  Or.  9, 4, 41. 

a.  *'Ce  que  peu  de  personnes  savent,  o'est  que  Cio6ron  €talt  encoTe  mi  dee 
premiers  pontes  d*un  si^cle  oil  la  belle  podsie  commeneait k  na^re.  II  balaiifsit 
la  reputation  de  Lucr^e.  Y-Srt-llrien  do  plus  beau  que  ces  vers  qui  nous  soot 
restds  de  son  po^me  sur  Marius,  et  qui  font  tant  regretter  la  parte  de  eet 
envrage  V* 

8.  Lettres  de  quelques  Juifi^  it  M.  de  Yoltaire.    3  torn.  12  mo. 

4.  etc.  da  JKv.  1,41. 
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the  oUier  embelliflhiiieBts  of  ait.  The  peifeetHm,  howeww,  to  ^AUk 
poetry  was  earned  after  the  death  of  Cicero,  havnig  abtolntelj  ezclndad 
all  mediocrity,  it  need  not  mnrpriee  ua  that  he  letaiiied  ao  little  repotatioii 
in  a  species  of  writing  Which  he  foand  in  so  unciiItiTated  and  ifanost  haF- 
haroas  a  state.  Our  judgments  of  things  ere  formed  in  this  world  solelf 
hj  comparison.  Cicero  passes  with  many  for  a  bad  poet,  becaoae  he  does 
not  enjoy  the  same  rank  as  Virgil  and  Horace,  TiballiM  and  Ofid,  and 
tids  manner  of  judging  him  seems  to  have  originated  at  the  court  of  Ao* 
gustns,  where,  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  character  of  a  patriot  like  Cieeio, 
was  sure  to  be  received  with  favour  by  him  who  sat  upon  the  throne. 

H.  I  find  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  your  remarks,  my  dear  Doctor,  and 
will  give  the  aubject,  one  day,  my  attentive  consideratioo ;  meanwhile 
allow  me  to  ask  what  portions  we  have  remaining  of  Cicero's  poetry. 

Dr.  B.  But  few.  There  are  fragments  of  his  translation,  mm  Latai 
hexameters,  of  the  Fhaenomena  of  Aratus ;  the  eitract  already  mentioiied 
Irom  hie  poem  entitled  Marina,  and  another  from  that  on  the  snbieet  of 
his  consulship,  together  with  a  few  scattered  lines  firom  other  perlonD- 
ances.i — ^But  I  am  afinaid  I  have  indulged  too  much  in  tiie  gamility  of  ag» 
on  this  particular  topic,  let  us  return  to  the  more  immediate  history  of  tho 
Roman  orator.  It  was  the  custom,  in  those  days,  for  yoong  persons  of 
good  families,  aflerthey  had  assumed  the  manly  gown,  to  attach  them-* 
selves  to  some  distingmsbed  member  of  the  senate,  whom  they  aecom* 
pahied  to  all  places  of  public  resort,  the  torum  in  particular,  and  firom 
whose  example  they  learned  to  occupy  themselves  vrith  the  aflairs  of  tho 
republic  or  those  of  private  individuala.  The  aenator,  to  whom  Cicero 
had  been  recommended,  waa  the  celebrated  lawyer,  Quintus  Mutine 
Scaevola,s  sumamed  the  Augur,  by  way  of  distinction  from  one  of  his 
relatives  who  was  Pontifex  Maximus.  How  much  he  profited  by  tho 
society  and  the  wiadom  of  this  excellent  man,  is  acknowledged  by  him 
in  grateful  terms,  in  the  beginning  of  the  dialogue  on  the  sntject  of 
friendship. 

H.  Did  the  study  of  jurisprudence  form  *at  this  time  his  sole  employ* 
ment ! 

Dr.  B.  It  did  not.  The  great  object  which  he  had  in  view  rendered  it 
absolutely  necessaiy  for  him  to  obtain  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
various  writers  that  adorned  the  literature  of  Greece ;  and  this  courae  of 
reading  farmed,  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  his  favourite  relaxation  after 
the  labours  of  the  senate  and  the  bar,  and  his  chief  consolation  amid  the 
political  convulsions  of  the  republic  Among  the  Greeks,  who,  at  this 
period,  gave  instruction  at  Rcnne  in  their  national  literature,  besides  his 
old  preceptor  Archias,  was  Phaedrus  the  Epicurean,  and  he  was  in  per* 
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tieulir  the  fint  Gveek  philosopher,  whose  lectuxee  were  tttended  bf  the 
youthful  Cicero. 

H.  I  have  heard  it  said  also,  Doctor,  that  Cicero  in  early  life  perfionned 
militaxy  service.     Is  the  statement  a  correct  one  1 

Dr.  B.  It  is.  Two  careers,  at  this  period,  presented  themselves  to 
those  of  the  Romssi  youth  who  were  possessed  neither  of  fortune  nor 
family  influence ;  the  path  of  aima  and  that  of  eloquence.  Oratorical 
talents  were  sure  of  finding  at  Rome  a  thousand  <ipportunities  of  display- 
ing themselves,,either  in  the  defence  of  friends,  or  in  the  accusation  of 
powerful  offenders  ;  and  they  conducted  their  possessor  to.  honours  and 
public  favour  as  promptly  and  as  effectually  as  the  career  of  miUtary 
exploits.  Such,  however,  was  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  republic, 
that  the  ablest  general  was  compelled  to  cultiTate,  in  some  degree,  the 
art  of  public  speaking ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  eloquent  orator 
could  not  remains  stranger  to  the  art  of  war.  Every  young  man,  des- 
tined for  the  movements  of  the  bar,  had  to  commence  by  making,  some 
campaigns  abroad,  and  Cicero  made  his  in  the  war  of  the  allies,  under 
Cneius  Pompeiua  Strabo^  fa&er  of  the  weU-4cnown  Pompey,  and  under 
Sylla,  the  celebrated  competitor  of  Marius.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
period,  the  republic  was  endangeredwithout,  by  the  contest  with  Mithii- 
dates,  and  within  by  civil  strife.  Five  years  of  trouble  thus  ensued, 
during  which  Cicero,  whose  youth  entitled  him  to  ^e  privilege  of  remaiiH 
ing  neutral  between  the  two  factions,  devoted  all  his  time  to  rhetoric  and 
philosophy. 

H.  Under  what  instructers,  Doctor  1 

Dr.  B.  He  had  now  for  his  preceptors  many  learned  Greeks,  whom 
ihe  war  with  Mithridates  had  compelled  to  abandon  their  country.  The 
chief  of  these  was  Philo,i  of  Larissa,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
Academy  at  Athens,  and  who  was  now  a  very  successful  teacher  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  Roman  capital.  Tlie  ardour  with  which  Cicero  embraced 
the  Academic  tenets  is  easily  explained  by  the  utility  which  he  was  Hkely 
to  derive  from  them  in  the  discussions  of  the  forum,  Philo  however  was 
not  his  only  master.  The  Stoic  Diodotuss  taught  him  how  to  wield  the 
arms  of  dialectic  science,  and  under  this  rhetorician,  who  lived  and  died 
beneath  his  roof,  Cicero  daily  exercised  himself  in  extemporaneous  deola- 
mation.  These  exercises  were  in  the  Greek  Unguage,  Diodotus  probably 
being  n6t  well  acquainted  with  the  Latin  ;  but  still  they  were  no  doubt 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  Cicero,  in  enabUng  him  to  enrich  his  native 
^  idiom  with  the  treasures  of  the  Hellenic  tongue. 

H.  I  thank  you,  Doctor  Barton,  for  thus  dwelling  upon  the  earlier 
studies  of  Cicero.    The  nanative  may  serve  to  animate  the  youthful 

1.  Cie.  de  Or.Sf  28.— Bruf.  B&.—Ep.  ad  Fam.  13^  l.—TWc.  Diap.  S;  3. 
8.  Btut.  90.— JSTp.  ad  Fam,  13,  16.— Z7p.  ad  Att.  2^  20.-^ Acad,  i  36. 
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upinato  of  our  own  day.  How  forcibly  an  we  aCniek  by  Che  eonliMty 
when  we  compare  the  preparatory  toil  of  a  Demoathenea  and  a  Ckcio 
with  that  of  the  oratora  of  our  own  timea.  Tbeiia  waa  tho  heroic  age 
of  eloquence,  an  age  deatined  never  to  return.  The  aneient  candidate 
for  the  prize  of  oratory  devoted  hia  whole  facaltiea  to  a  maeteiy  over  the 
inatnimenta  of  peiaoaaion.  He  neglected  none  of  die  meaaa  of  i 
however  alight  or  insignificant  in  appearance.  He  explorad  every  i 
of  the  mind,  and  took  pesaeasion  of  all  the  inleta  of  deUght  tfuoogh  the 
medium  of  the  senaea.  If  he  figured  aa  a  atateaman,  the  atndy  of  ekn 
quence  included  the  w^iole  mental  diacipline.  If  ho  appeared  aa  an  advo- 
cate, and  won  the  caoae,  it  waa  to  the  arte  of  perauaaion  he  owed  the 
victory.i 

Dr.  B.  Trae,  Henry,  hot  then  liow  difiewot  is  the  tninii^  of  the 
modem,  whether  he  appear  in  the  aen»<e  or  the  fonmi.  Hia  path  ie 
crowded  and  encumheied  with  the  inateriala  of  abnoat  nnlimited  extent 
and  variety,  which  the  labotuv  of  centoriea  have  accumulated,  and  whicli 
he  is  required  to  shape  to  the  enda  ofjn^ioxia  speech.  He  is  throwa  am 
a  acene  of  busioMS,  and^nto  affairs  of  complexity,  fiom  the  moment  of 
his  entrance  on  a  public  career.  He  has  to  combine  and  airuune  a  vast 
nombaf  of  details,  inconsistent  with  all  unity  of  application.  He  cannel 
puraue  eloquence  aa  a  separate  branch  of  intellectual  diacipline^  and  of 
preparation  for  the  conflicts  of  Ufe.  The  ancienta,  having  in  their  peliU 
ical  asaembliea  no  balancing  of  interests,  no  complicated  adjuatmenta,  no 
eompromisea  of  policy,  no  schemes  of  concession,  g^ve  themselves  up  to 
a  single  point  of  discussion.  They  were  never  diverted  from  a  certain 
unity  of  intellectual  view  by  the  distractiona  and  diviaiona  which  pervade 
our  mixed  assemblies.  Theita  was  a  singleness  of  purpose  effected  by 
simplicity  of  means.  What  weapons  of  signal  power  and  proof  did  not 
these  circumstances  lend  Co  the  efoquence  of  antiquity.f 

H.  I  perceive  the  force  of  your  remarks,  my  dear  Doctor,  and  that  the 
labours  and  efforts  of  modem  oratory  ought  to  have,  been  rated  mote 
highly  hj  me. — But  let  us  proceed  with  Cicero. 

Dr.  B.  The  first  oration  which  Cicero  pronounced,  at  leaat  of  those 
extant,  was  delivered  in  the  presence  of  four  judgea  appointed  by  the 
praetor,  and  with  the  celebrated  Hortensius  for  his  opponent.  li  waa  in 
the  case  of  Quintius,  and  the  orator  vras  at  that  time  but  26  years  of  age. 
The  first  public  or  criminal  trial  on  which  he  apoke,  was  that  of  Roscine 
of  Ameria,  the  succeeding  year,  when  he  appeared  on  the  defence,  and 
•displayed  great  courage  in  attacking,  during  hia  speech,  a  certain  Chry* 
iogonus,  a  favounte  slave,  to  whom  Sylla,  then  m  the  height  of  his  power. 
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had  giTen  fireedono,  and  whom  ha  had  penaitted  to  buy  tha  property  of 
Um  Cither  of  Roecias  as  a  forfeituia. 

•  U.  Tbia  waa  certsinly  bold  conduct  in  sa  young  an  advocateu 
Dr.  B.  It  waa  indeed.  From  dread  of  the  power  of  Syila,  the  accused 
had  difficulty  in  prevailing  on  any  patron  to  undert^e  bis  cause^  but 
Cicero  eagerly  embraced  this  opportunity  to  give  a  public  testimonial  of 
hisdetestatioo  of  oppreaaion  and  tyranny.  The  oration,  howeverf  was  too 
much  in  the  florid  Asiatic  manner,  which  the  example  of  Hortensius  had 
rendered  fashionable  in  the  forum.  The  spirit  displayed  by  Cicero  in 
conducting  this  defence  met  with  general  applause,  and  waa  remembered 
by  hinaelf  in  bis  old  age  with  a  feeling  of  such  delight,  that  he  recom- 
mends to  his  son,  as  the  surest  path  to  true  honour,  to  defend  those  who 
aie  unjustly  oppressed,  aahe  himself  had  done  in  many  causes,  but  par- 
tknlarly  in  that  of  Rosciua  of  Ameria,  whom  he  had  protected  againat 
Sylla  in  the  height  of  hia  authority.^ 

H.  And  did  no  evil  conaequencea  reaoH  to  the  orator  from  thta  com> 
agaoos  defence  ! 

Jh.  B.  None  whatever.  It  muat  becot^eued,  ibdeed,  that  Cicero 
quitted  Rome  soon  aAer  this,  paitfy  it  is  said  on  account  of  his  health, 
which  had  suffered  by  his  close  application  to  study,  and  partly  for  im- 
provement Perhaps  he  deemed  it  but  common  prudence  to  withdraw 
for  a  season  from  the  immediate  presence  of  the  all-powerful  Sylla.  He 
tmvelled  into  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  where  he  spent  two  years  in  the 
aasiduooa  study  of  philosophy,  under  the  ablest  instructors  in  either 
country,  and  where  he  also  acquired,  under  Grecian  masters,  the  art  of 
commanding  his  voice,  and  giving  it  greater  compass  and  variety  than  it 
bad  hitherto  attained.9 — The  first  cause  which  he  plead  after  his  return 
to  Rome,  was  that  of  Roscius,  the  celebrated  tragedian,  which  involved 
a  mere  matter  of  civil  right,  and  was  of  no  peculiar  interest  or  importance. 
All  the  orations  which  he  delivered  during  the  five  following  years  are 
lost,  of  which  number  were  those  for  Marcus  Tullius  and  Lociua  Varenus, 
which  Priscian  mentions  as  being  extant  in  his  time.  '' 

H.  I  perceive,  too,  that  even  the  speech  for  Roscius,  the  actor,  is  not 
complete,  since  the  ill-omened  words,  ^^Denderantur  non,  paucn,^^  ai» 
Impended  to  it. 

.  Dr.  B.  They  are  indeed  words  of  evil  import,  but  we  shall  have  pre- 
sently to  speak  of  losses  far  more  serious  and  deplorable.  Let  us  go  on 
meanwhile -with  the  biography,  of  our  orator. — Cicero  had  attained  tho 
quaestorship  at  the  age  of  thirty,  an  office  forming  the  first  step  in  tho 

ascent  to  consular  honours.  His  election  was  most  bonoutable  to  him» 
as  he  was  chosen  by  the  unanimous  suffirages  of  the  tribes,  and  stood  first 

1.  Dunlop.  Rom.  Lit.  voL  2,  p.  S7SI,  Land.  %L 
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en  the  Ikl  of  competiUirs.^  The  piOTiiicas  of  tb«  quaetton  bcng 
always  distributed  by  lot,  the  island  of  Sicily  fell  to  the  abara  of  Cicero,* 
wJu^re  he  displayed  ao  much  pradence  and  sagacity*  so  moch  activi^  in 
the  discharge  of  hia  official  duties,  and,  what  waa  moat  nrain  those  taBMa, 
so  much  integrity  and  disintereatedneas,  aa  to  excite  the  sdmintion  of  all 
the  Sicilians. 

H.  Waa  it  not  daring  hia  goremment  in  this  isJand  thsl  be  diseovmd 
the  tomb  of  the  mathematician  Archimedes  t 

Dr.  B.  It  waa,  Henry.  Before  he  left  Sicily,  at  the  close  of  has  <|aaM 
toiahip,  he  made  the  tour  of  the  iabnd,  to  see  whatever  it  contained  thsl 
was  worthy  the  attention  of  a  liberal  and>  cultivated  mind.  On  reaching 
Syracuse,  his  first  request  was,  to  be  shown  the  tomb  of  Archimedes ; 
but  neither  magistrates  nor  peojde  could  indicate  ita  position,  and  Cicero 
himself  waa  the  first  to  discover  it,  by  the  sphere  and  cylinder  engiaved 
on  the  maible,  and  by  a  half  defaced  inscription.! — You  sigh,  Henry. 

H.  I  am  thinking.  Doctor,  of  the  proud  boast  of  him,  who  ei^aged  to 
move  the  universe,  if  a  foothold  were  afibrded  him,  and  of  the  neglected 
tomb  where  that  same  individual,  after  little  more  than  a  centarf ,  wao 
Numbering  forgotten  ip  his  narrow  resting-phoe. 

Dr.  B.  True,  but  his  name  has  never  died>  and  it  was  this  veiy  imnm^ 
tality  that  led  the  Roman  quaestor  to  his  neglected  grave. — At  the  age 
of  thirty-seven,.  Cicero  obtained  the  office  of  aedile.  Before  entering  on 
the  functions  of  this  magistracy,  a  glorioua  epportiioity  was  aflorded  lot 
the  disphiy  of  his  eloquence,  in  the  prosecution  against  Verres,  the  prae- 
tor of  Sicily,  accused  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  of  many  flagrant 
acts  of  injustice,  rapine  and  cruelty,  while  he  exercised  among  them  the 
function?  of  ^  praetoiship.  Applications  for  redress,  however,  in  cases 
of  ibis  kind,  rarely  i)rought  any  relief  to  the  oppressed  natiohs  bowed 
down  beneath  the  granny  of  Rome,  The  deekion  in  such  cases  depended 
upon  judges  generally  implicated  themselves  in  similar  enormities,  and 
better  calculated  therefore  to  a^Rnd  impunity  to  the  guilty,  than  relief  to 
the  aggrieved.  This  undue  influence  received  additional  weight  in  the 
ease  of  Verres  from  the  high  rank  and  connexions  of  the  culprit  Unap* 
palled,  however,  by  these  difficulties,  Cicero  entered  boldly  on  the  man- 
agement of  the  prosecution.  He  had  been  solicited  to  undertake  the  case 
by  a  -petition  from  all  the  towns  of  Sicily,  except  Syraeose  and  Messina, 
both  of  which  had  been  occasionally  allowed  by  the  plunderer  to  share  the 
apoila  of  the  province.  The  issue  was  completely  successful,  and  after 
the  opening  speech  of  Cicero,,  and  the  depositions  of  the  witnessesy 

1.  **Me  cum  quaestoreni  in  prinda—eunctia  ntffragua  popubu  RovumuafaeU' 
bat.''*    Or.  in  Pis.  1.— Compare  Brut.  92. 

2.  ** Mb  quaeatorem  SidUennM  eseefUtamuB,**    Brut*VL 
a.  Tuac.  Quaeat.  6^3. 
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Verres,  driven  to  desptir,  rabmitted,  without  awaiting  his  ■enteiioe»  to  a 
voluntary  exile. 

H.  Bat  what  is  this  oration  against  Caecilios,  which,  I  find  here,  on 
opening  my  Cicero,  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  orations  againat 
Verres,  and  why  is  it  called  **  Divtnatio  T* 

Dr.  B.  There  was  one  Caecilius,  a  mere  creature  of  Yerree,  who  hsd 
been  his  quaestor  in  Sicily,  and  who  pretended  to  have  received  certaia 
personal  injuries  from  him,  and  to  have  a  very  intimate  knowledge-of  all 
his  crimes.  He  claimed,  on  these  grounds,  to  be  appointed  accuser,  in 
preference  to  Cicero,  intending  of  course  to  maaaga  the  praeecutio^.ia 
such  a  way  that  Verres  might  easily  escape. 

H.  An  ingenioua  contrivance  ceruinly. 

Dr.  B.  Yes ;  but  it  emanated  from  Hortensius,  who  was  coonael  for 
tile  accused.  The  livdl  claims,  therefore,  of  CaeciHus  and  Cicero  had 
first  to  be  decided,  and  this  mode  of  deciding  was  technically  termed 
^*  DiffiiuUiOj"  because,  as  there  were  no  fiicta  in  the  case,  the  fudges, 
without  the  aid  of  witnesses,  divined  as  it  were  what  was  ^uoper  to  be 
done.t 

H.  But,  Doctor,  did  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  sajring,  that  only 
one  of  the  orations  agaii»t  Yerres  was  ev^r  pcanounced  1 

Dr.  B.  I  did.  Of  the  six  speeches  against  this  individual,  only  one 
was  actually  delivered.  The  remaining  five,  which  he  intended  to  pro- 
nounce after  the  proof  was  completed,  were  suiwequently  published  in  the 
same  shape,  as  if  Yerres  had  actually  stood  his  trial  and  made  a  regular 
defence.  Of  these,  the  mo^  interesting  is  that  "  De  sig^"  where  an  ■ 
account  is  given  of  the  statues  and  paintings  and  works  of  art  which 
Yerres  plundered  ;  while  the  finest  is  undoubtedly  that  **  De  suppUciit^** 
which  is  full  of  striking  passages  and  the  most  vehement  pathos.^ 

H.  These  orations,  however.  Doctor,  must  sound  very  oddly  in  some 
parts  to  a  modem  ear.  > 

Dr.  B.  They  do  indeed,  Heniy,  I  can  assure  yon.  Thus,  m  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  oration,  Cicero  speaks  of  a  report  having  been  spread, 
that  Yerres  was  to  abandon  his  defence,  but  that  there  he  sat  braving  hie 
accusers  and  judges  with  his  characteristic  impudence.  The  effect  of  this 
is  very  amusing,  when  we  recollect  that  Yerres  had  absconded  before  one 
word  of  all  this  could  be  pronounced.8 

H.  Still,  Doctor,  it  is  very  comfortable,  for  ua  ordinary  mortals,  to  know 
that  so  much  of  the  brilliant  eloquence  of  Cicero  was  carefully  elaborated 
and  wrought  out  in  private,  before  the  occasion  aiiived  for  its  being 
flashed  forth  upon  a  dazzled  auditory.    The  more  I  am  allowed  to  look 
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bebiid  tlie  ciirtam,  and  to  sarrey  horn  a  nearer  point  of  view  the  wodb* 
■faflfw  of  great  minds,  the  more  I  am  inclined  to  think  tliat  "  Sablimitj,** 
(fff  as  we  ought  more  correctly  to  render  it,  *'  £leTation  of  atjle,"  is  is 
nality  a  very  mechanical  kind  of  operation. 

Dr.  B.  Yes ;  my  old  friend  Parr  thought  that  Sublimi§  came  fiam 
super  Hmum,^  but  I  rather  think  sub  Hma  the  more  rational  etymology, 
and  that  the  finest  passages  in  the  Uteratore  of  eveiy  nation,  are  preciaely 
those  which  have  been  most  carefully  subjected  to  the  private  ^iplication 
of  the  file. — ^But  to  return.  At  the  expiration  of  the  two  years  which 
were  roqiiiied  by  law  to  intervene  between  the  aedileship  and  the  office 
of  praetor,^  Cicero  was  elected  to  this  latter  station.^  It  was  while  in- 
vested with  this  magistracy,  th&jt  he  advocated  with  all  his  eloquence, 
aj'ainst  the  views  of  the  senate,  to  whom  he  was  sincerely  attached,  and 
against  the  true  interests  of  the  republic,  hia  cherished  idol,  the  famooi 
bill  of  the  tribune  Manilius,  which  granted  to  Pompey,  for  enabling  him 
to  termmate  the  Mithridatic  war,  a  power  that  seemed,  incompatible  with 
public  freedom^ 

H.  I  have  never  liked  the  character  of  Pompey,  and  it  would  delight 
me,  X)octor,  if  your  sentiments  respecting  him  were  to  prove  in  accord- 
ance with  my  own.    Do  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  man. 

Dr.  B.  Sallust  paints  his  character  in  a  very  few  words :  ^  Oris  probif 
4mmo  inverecunda,"  meaning  to  in^ly,  that  his  probity  waa  more  upon 
aistongae  than  ifl  his  heart.  Pompey,  in  fact,  respected  virtue  suffi* 
eiently,  not  to  offer  it  any  open  outrage  or  insult,  but  be  never  loved  it 
enough  to  sacrifice  to  it  in  secret.  Hence  arose  that  profound  dissimu- 
lation, in  which  he  always  enveloped  himself,  and  that  system,  so  well 
fupported  by  him,  of  never  wishing  apparently  to  become  possessed  of 
any  object,  except  by  his  own  merit,  while  in  reality  he  was  grasping  at 
and  bearing  off  every  thing  by  dint  of  private  intrigue.  If  he  was  inferior, 
however,  to  Caesar  in  military  talents,  he  was  always  superior  to  him  in 
the  comparative  purity  of  hia  morals,  and  in  the  moderation  of  his  senti- 
ments. Caesar  wished  to  be  the  master  of  the  world,  Pompey  only  the 
first  citizen  of  the  republic.  He  was  constant  in  his  friendships,  a  mod- 
erate enemy,  and  peaceable  citizen,  as  long  as  he  bad  no  rival  to  fear. 
Intrefnd  in  conflict,  he  was  always  generous  aller  victory,  and  hence  ho 
g^ye  to  Mithridates  a  splendid  funeral,  and  burnt  all  the  coirespondencA 
between  Sertorius  and  the  chief  men  of  Rome. — ^To  return  to  the  point 
firom  which  your  question  called  me  off,  Cicero,  at  the  period  alluded  to, 
waa  midway  in  his  career  of  public  honours  ;  the  consulship  was  before 
^bim,  and  the  hope  of  attaining  to  this  darling  prize  of  hia  ambition,  through 
the  influence  of  Pompey,  must  have  exercised  some  degree  of  con 
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over  the  morements  of  tbe  orator.  At  all  erents,  the  RomuM  d  thtft 
day  gave  him  little  credit  for  sincerity  in  hia  extravagant  eulogiums  upon 
that  favourite  commander. 

H.  To  what  foreign  province,  Doctor,  waa  Cicero  aent  on  the  expin- 
tion  of  his  praetorship  ? 

Dr.  B.  He  would  not  accept  of  any  government,!  hot  remamed  at 
Rome,  where  he  strove  more  and  more  in  eveiy  way  to  conciliate  the 
favour  of  the  people;  He  was  now  preparing  to  sne  for  the  consulship, 
the  great  object  of  all  his  hopes,  and  his  whole  attention  was  employed 
how  to  obtain  it  in  his  proper  year,  and  without  a  repulse.  There  were 
two  years  necessarily  to  intervene  between  the  praetorship  and  consul* 
ship ;  the  first  of  which  was  usually  spent  in  forming  a  general  interest, 
and  soliciting  as  it  were  in  a  private  manner ;  the  second  in  suing  for  it 
openly,  in  the  proper  form  and  habit  of  a  candidate^  The  cfforta  of 
Cicero  were  crowned  with  success,  and  he  was  chosen  consul  with  almost 
the  same  honours  as  in  his  antecedent  electiona  to  uagistiaey.  His 
principal  opponent  was  Catiline. 

H.  And  his  colleague  in  office,  Antonius.    Was  it  net  ao  t 

Dr.  B.  Yes ;  the  same  Anumius,  who  was  in  secret  league  whli  the 
party  of  Catiline,  and  had  to  be  bought  off  by  Cicero  with  the  opulent 
province  of  Macedonia.* 

H.  I  will  not  occupy  your  time,  Doctor,  by  Any  questions  relative  to 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  ;  of  that  daring  movement  I  have  obtained  aa 
accurate  idea  from  the  pages  of  Sallost.  I  will  merely  request  of  you  to 
give  me  a  brief  sketch  of  the  subsequent  Ufe  of  Cicero  and  then  pass  to 
an  examination  of  his  writings. 

Dr.  B.  I  think  this  will  be  our  more  advisable  course,  Henry,  as  time 
would  fail  us  were  we  to  endeavour  tordo  full  justice  to  both  ;  and,  besides, 
allusion  will  occasionally  be  made  to  the  histoiy  of  his  later  yeara  in  our 
remarks  on  his  literary  efforts. — ^The  extraordinary  but  well-merited  hon- 
ours conferred  upon  Cicero  for  crushing  this  formidable  conspiracy,  could 
not  fail  to.  excite  against  him  the  opposition  of  the  envious,  as  well  as  the 
jealousy  of  the  more  ambitiods  portion  of  his  fellowHsitizens.  They  took 
care  not  to  reproach  him  at  first  with  any  act  of  injustice  in  his  public 
career,  but  merely  expressed  themselves  fatigued,  and  indeed  completely 
worn  out,  by  his  continual  eulogiums  upon  his  own  patriotic  efibrta.  In 
the  forum,  at  the  meetings  of  the  senate,  before  the  tribunals  of  joatice, 
nay  even  in  the  private  circles  which  he  firequented,  the  names  of  Catiline 
and  Lentulus  wpre  constantly  on  his  lips.  He  introduced  his  own  praises 
into  his  writings.  Almost  every  treatise  of  his,  composed  after  this  event,^ 
containa  some  allusion  to  his  public  services.    Even  his  speeches  lost  in 
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tUa  wtj,  dkoo^  the  otcmmv  tinily  of  tha  asB,  a  Ivgv  pottioB  of  dwl 
pleuin^  aod  pemianTO  inflnwiew  by  yktkk  thij  once  wan  chanctamai. 
It  was  like  a  kind  of  faality. 

H.  When  did  bafimeipariaDCethaanlafiactaortkialiiiaa^condaatl 
Not  sorely  donng  his  consiilship  1 

Br.  B.  ¥rhen  ha  was  about  to  letba  (nan  it.  On  such  ocfiaimia,  it 
was  osoal  for  the  loagistrate*  who  waa  laying  down  hia  office,  to  make  m 
speech  to  the  assembled  peopla,  detailing  the  vaiioaa  pnbhe  aenricaa 
which  he  had  lendeisd  dming  ita  continuance,  and  showii^  that  hia  die* 
diaige  of  the  duties  of  hia  magistracy  had  been  a  laithfol  and  conacien- 
tiooa  one.  The  tribune  Metelius  interrupted  Cicero,  when  on  the  poini 
of  making  aoch  an  harangue,  and  comiQanded  him  to  be  flknt.  Theooly 
altematiTe  left  the  orator,  was  to>¥rear  in  a  load  toice  that  heliad  aafed 
the  city  from  conflagration,  and  his  fellow-eitizena  from  the  swoid.  In 
this  oath  the  populace  joined  with  one  accord,  aod  Ciceio  waa  conducted 
borne  by  them  in  triumph,  amid  the  mortification  of  hia  rmaniea  and  tha 
joy  of  his  friends.! 

H.  A  noble  triumph.  Doctor,  and  well  worthy  of  the  nan  whom  Cato* 
Ina  had  atyled,  in  a  full  senate,  the  father  of  hia  country. 

Dr.  B.  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Craaaoa,  who,  three  years  afier,  fonnad 
the  coalition  known  in  history  aa  the  first  triumTirate,  aecvetly  frfouvad 
the  designs  of  Cicero's  enemiea,  whose  frambers  the  hater  had  inereaaed 
by  hia  unyielding  and  rigid  discharge  of  duty,  and  to  whom  waa  now  to 
be  added  the  profligate  Clodiua,  that  bold  and  bad  man,  whose  tribune- 
ship  waa  iiaog^  with  ruin  to  the  peace  and  wel&raof  thedeliverarof  hia 
country.  £ver  since  the  period  of  his  acquittal  from  the  chaiga  of  ac« 
rilege,  tbe  malignant  atar  of  Clodiua  waa  in  the  ascendant,  and  that  of 
Cicero  began  to  wane.  During  the  prognas  of  the  accusation  a  deadly 
animosity  had  grown  up  between  them,  and  dodina  waa  not  a  man  to 
neglect  any  &¥Oorable  opportunity  of  rereage.' 

H.  Was  not  this  man  a  descendant  of  the  haughty  laee  of  the  Clandii, 
who  had  ever  shown  so  tittle  regard  for  the  libertiea  of  the  people  1 

Dr.  B.  He  waa  ;  but  profligacy  and  ruin  had  cooopaDed  him  to  take 
lefoge  among  the  Tery^chtfa  on  wboae  rig^  hia  patrician  forefathers  had 
80  repeatedly  trampled,  and  the  corrupt  and  impoveriahed  noble,  the  head 
of  tbe  Clafldian  family,  Tolontarily  degraded  faimaelf  from  hia  rank,  and 
obtained  adoption  into  a  plet>eian  hooae. 

H.  But  what  were  his  objects  1 

Dr.  B.  They  were  two ;  to  humble  the  aristocncy  and  take  TengeaiMO 
tipon  Cicero.8    Being  elected  to  the  tribuneship,  this  pestilent  i 
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IgogQB  obtained  the  paesage  of  a  law,  making  H  eriminal  in  any  one  to  havt 
put  to  death  a  Roman  eitizen  withoqt  a  trial  beibre  the  people,  and  in- 
flicting the  penalty  of  exile.  The  blow  wajs  aimed  at  Cicero,  who,  how- 
ever, in  ordering  the  punishment  of'  Catiline's  accomplices,  had  oidy 
obeyed  the  mandate  of  the  senate,  and  the  illnstrions  Ronuitt  was  com" 
peiled  to  bend  to  the  storm  and  go  into  Yolantary  banishment.  Imme- 
diately after  his  departure  a  law  was  passed*  which  exiled  him  to  the 
distance  of  five  hundred  miles  from  Rome,  and  declared  all  his -property 
to  be  confiscated.  His  villas,  accorduigly,  were  ]HUaged  and  burnt,  his 
dwelling  at  Rome  was  demolished,  and  a  temple  to  Freedom  was  erected 
on  its  site. 

H.  JBat  where  was  the  aid  which  he  expected,  and  ought  to  have 
received  from  Pompey  t 

Dr.  B.  As  long  as  that  profound  dissembler  believed  that  there  vnie 
danger  lest  Cicero  might  throw  himself  into  Caesar's  hands,  he  gave  htm 
the  strongest  assurances,  confirmed  by  oaths  and  the  most  solemn  prot- 
estations, that  there  was  no  danger,  and  that  he  would  rather  lose  his 
own  life,  than  suffer  any  harm  to  approach  the  person  o(  the  orator.  But 
growing  cool  and  reserved,  as  the  plot  against  Cicero  drew  towards  a 
crisis,  and  pretending  to  believe  that  the  latter  had  formed  designs  against 
his  safety,  he  withdrew  to  his  villa,  and  abandoned  him  to  his  fate;i 

H.  Why  did  not  Cicero  demand  a/persoftal  interview,  and  upbraid  him 
with  his  monstrous  duplicity  1 

Dr.  B.  He  did  obtain  such  an  interview ;  but  as  for  upbraiding  the 
wily  hypocrite,  he  vranted  firmness  for  that.  He  threw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  Pompey,  and  supplicated  for  aid.  But  the  answer  he  received 
was  perfectly  in  character :  Pompey  felt  himself  conqpelled  to  act  in 
xx>thing  against  the  wishes  of  Caesar.^ 

H.  And  where  were  his  other  friends  1 

Dr.  B.  All  zealous  for  his  welfare,  but,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  course  which  he  ought  to  pursue.  Lucullns 
advised  him  to  remun,  and  defend  himself  by  force.  Cato  and  Horten- 
sios  urged  him  to  yield  to  the  storm,  and  this  advice,  coinciding  vdth  the 
Opinion  of  Atticus,  and  being  supjportedH)y  the  fears  and  entreaties  of  his 
own  family,^  made  him  resolve  to  leaye  the  field  to  his  enemies  and  go 
into  voluntary  exile.  Withdrawing  in  the  night  season,  esdnrted  by  a 
numerous  train  of  friends,  who,  after  a  day's  journey  or  two,  left  him  wi& 
every  demonstration  of  regret,  he  turned  his  course  towards  Sicily,  ihtend- 
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taig  tomake  it  Ida  pkce  of  reiuge,  nd  ton  of  finding  in  Oe  bosoms  of  ili 
infaabitante  that  gistofol  affeetioii  wluch  had  boon  denied  Um  at  bdOM. 
fiat  when  he  was  come  within  sight  of  the  iriaad,  the  Romsn  pnetsr 
aebt  him  word  that  he  most  net  set  CdoC  within  it,  and  what  made  the 
ahock  still  more  crasl  was  this,  that  the  magistrate  in  question  had  been 
an  old  and  familiar  friend,  was  under  important  obligations  to  CieeiD,  sod 
belonged  to  the  same  party  in  the  state.^ 

H.  Bat  why  did  the  piaetor  take  tfab  step? 

Br.  B.  Throogh  fear  of  ClodiDs,  whose  enmity  he  had  abcady  expert* 
enced,  and  the  weight  of  whoae  power  he  now  dreaded  to  eneounter.^* 
Retiring  to  Greece,  Cicero  now  took  refoge  in  Thessalonica,  where  the 
hand  of  friendship  was  extended  to  him  by  Plancies,  then  qoaestor  of 
Macedonia*  and  where  the  praetor  Apuleins,  though  he  dared  no(Teotai« 
to  grant  him  openly  his  protection,  yet  connived  at  the  acts  of  hb  quaes- 
tor, and  took,  a  timely  mtenat  in  his  behalf.t  Two  months  had  haidly 
elapsed  before  his  friend  the  tribane  Ninnias*  msde  a  motion  ni  the  senate 
for  his  recall.  Pompey  also,  roused  by  the  insults  of  Clodios,  whose 
power  was  now  on  the  decline,  and  anxious  to  retnere  his  own  ctedil 
and  ingratiate  himself  with  the  senate  and  people,  began  to  exert  himself 
in  his  behalf.  After  a  long  and  stormy  interval,  after  ereiy  efiort  had 
beea  made  by  Clodios  and  his  ^tious  adhersnts,  the  cause  of  justice 
triurophed,  and  Cicero  was  recalled  from  exile  by  the  unanimous  sufliigei 
of  the  centuries,,  and  to  the  great  joy  of  a  vast  majority  of  his  eoo^ 
tcymen.5 

H.  I  have  heard  it  said.  Doctor  Barton,  that  Cicoro's  eonduet  wUlBhi 
exile,  was  not  such  as  one  would  consider  either  nnudy  or  spirited. 

Dr.  B.  It  was  worse.  It  was  aciuaUy  pusittaBiBKms.  He  deploied 
his  fall  in  the  most  desponding  and  lamentable  teims.  Ho  cemi^ained 
of  false  friends,  of  an  nngrate/ul  country,  of  the  otter  rain  of  all  his  woddly 
prospects,  fiis  fnenda  were  forced  to  admonieb  him  sometimes  to  rouse 
his  courage,'  and  remember  his  former  character.  JNay,  to  such  so  extent 
was  this  feeling  carried,  that  Atticos  even  wnle  him  wurd,  of  a  leport 
having  reached  the  Roman  capital,  that  his  sffliction  had  disorderad  his  sen- 
aes.*  The  truth  is,  the  excessive  vanity  of  the  man  had  received  so  rode  and 
aavere  a  shock,  asahnost  to  unsettle  his  intellect ;  and  he  who  had  fooify 
hoped,  thai  his  name  and  services  would  remain  ever  froah  and  nndyiiy 
in  the  memory  of  his  coontiymen,  could  hardly  behcve  that  he  was  now 
•a  exileand  fugitive  finom  Qie  very  coontiy  he  had  saved. 
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H.  But  his  retuzii»  Doctor,  do  tell  me  of  that 

Br.  B.  Ah  I  that  was  indeed  a  glorious  era  in  his  ezistenee.  Tbo 
•ccount  of  it  is  given  bj  Cicero  himself.  The  whole  Appian  Way, 
from  Brundisium  to  Rome,  appeared  bat  one  continued  street^  lined- on 
both  sides  with  crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Nor  was  there 
a  praefecture,  town  or  celonyt  which  did  not  send  deputations  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  hia  return.  What  Cicero  himself  says,  was,  as  Plutarch 
remarks,  even  less  than  the  truth,  that  all  Italy  brought  him  back  upon  its 
shoulders.  That  one  day,  observes  the  orator,  was  worth  an  immortality ; 
when*  on  nay  approach  towards  the  city,  the  senate  carae  out  to  receive 
me,  followed  by  the  whole  number  of  citizens,  as  if  Rome  itself  had  left 
its  foundations  and  marched  forward  to  embrace  its  preserver.^ 

H.  For  what  length  of  iime  had  Cicero  remained  in  exile,  Doctor 
Baitoni 

Dr.  B.  He  was  recalled  sixteen  months  after  his  departure  firom  Rome ; 
but  he  did  not  actually  re-enter  the  city  until  seventeen  had  elapsed.  The 
law  for  his  recall  from  exile  was  passed  on  the  4th  of  August,  and  the 
day  of  his  return  was  the  4th  of  September. 

H.  And  where  was  Clodius,  Doctor,  during  the  period  that  elapsed 
after  Cicero^s  restoration  1 

Dr.  B.  Doing  every  thing  in  his  power  to  raise  fresh  tumults  against 
him,  and  daily  committing  new  outrages,  until  an  end  was  put  to  hiat  evil 
career  by  the  swords  of  Milo^s  followers. — Cicero,  after  his  return  from 
exile,  devoted  himself  for  several  'years  to  the  afiairs  of  his  numerous 
cliento,  and  it  was  during  this  period  that  the  celebrated  trial  of  Milo  took 
place,  for  the  killing  of  Clodius,  when  the  orator,  intimidated  by  the  dis- 
play of  a  military  force,  and  the  outories  of  the  factious,  made  but  a  weak 
and  ineffectual  defence. 

H.  Cicero  was  no  very  great  admirer,  I  believe,  of  warlike  movements. 

Dr.  B.  Why,  when  an  occasion  offered,  and  he  was  compelled  to  act, 
he  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  far  from  discreditable.  I  will  cite  you 
an  instance.  Pompey,  in  order  to  check  more  effectuallythe  practice  of 
bribery,  had  procured  the  passage  of  a  jaw,  by  which  all  future  consuls 
and  praetors  were  disqualified  from  holding  any  province,  till  five  years 
after  the  expiration  of  their  magistracies  ;  and,  that  there  might  be  a  supply 
of  governors  during  this  interval  of  five  years,  the  senators  of  consular 
and  praetorian  rank,  who  had  never  held  any  foreign  command,  were  to 
divide  the  vacant  provinces  among  themselves  by  lot.  Cicero,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  obtained  the  'government  of  Cilicia,^  a  province  which 
included  also  Pisidia,  Pamphylia,  and  three  districts  of  Asia,  together 
with  the  island  of  Cyprus.     At  the  head  of  two  legions,  he  defeated  the 

1.  Or.  in  Pia.  72.— Post  red.  in  sen.  15.— Pro  Sest,  63. 
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Par&iaiis,  who  had  advanced  as  far  ad  ABtiodi,  and  then  tnmiiig  bis  ami 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  monntains,  an  nntamed  race  of  banditti,  wlio 
had  never  acknowledged  the  Roman  sway,  be  took  two  of  their  towni^ 
£rana  and  Pindenissns,  the  latter  their  capital,  and  which  coaC  liini  a  m 
weeks'  siege,  and  in  testimony  of  his  saccess  was  sainted  by  his  soldiers 
with  the  title  of  Imperator.i  He  woald  hsTe  obtained  m  tihiaiph  alsoi,  had 
not  the  tnjubled  state  of  afl&irs  at  home  prerented  otte  fiom  Ipeing  coi^ 
ferred. 

H.  The  tiOnbles  to  which  yon  allude  were  Aoee  no  doubt  which 
attended  the  commencement  of  the  crdl  contesL— >How  did  he  act  dn* 
ring  their  continuance  ? 

Dr.  B.  In  the  first  outbreaking  of  this  memonble  war,  Caesar  and 
Pompey  were  both  anxious  to  gain  over  a  mip  whose  good  opinion  was 
so  important  68  Cicero's.  The  orator  regarded  the  csnae  of  Pompey  as 
that  of  the  republic  ;  he  disapptoved  of  every  thing  winch  had  been  done 
for  the  increase  of  Caesar's  power ;  but  yet  he  plainly  foresaw,  that  s 
collision  between  these  (wo  copamanders  would  end  in  the  rain  of  the 
republican  party.  Hence  the  indecision  which  marked  his  eoodnet.  and 
necessarily  embroOed  him  with  both.  During  the  space  of  five  months 
he  was  debating  within  himself  whether  he  should  foBow  Pompey  and  ths 
senate  into  Epirus,  or  remain  in  Italy.  At  last  he  decided  for  the  fint 
of  these  courses,  and  joined  Pompey  at  Dynfaachimn  *  Scaiesly, 
however,  had  he  taken  this  step,  when  he  began  to  repent  of  it*  He  did 
not  present  himself  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  a  sickness,  real  .or  pretended, 
having  confined  him  at  Dynhachium,  where  Cato  was  encamped  with 
fifteen  cohorts.  "When  the  issue  of  the  conf&ct  was  known,  Cato  offered 
to  Cicero,  as  a  personage  of  consular  rank,  the  command  of  the  forces. 
He  declined^  and  recommended  an  accommodation,  s  step  which  had 
nearly  cost  him  his  life  at  the  hands  of  the  son  of  FMnpey.^  Retoniii^ 
upon  this,  abruptly  to  Italy,  he  found  m  this  conutiy  a  safe  conduct  sent 
unto  him  by  Caesar,  who  was  then  in  Egypt,  and  coached  in  the  most 
honourable  terms.s 

H.  Ah,  it  was  this  that  Grant,  of  New  College,  showed  me  yesterday, 
at  the  Bodleian,  in  a  volume  of  Fabricius,  beginning  with  the  words,  **  M. 
Tullium  Cieeronem,  oh  egregias  ejus  virhttes"  dcc.« — ^Tbe  career  of  the 
orator  is  fiow  drawing  to  a  close,  Doctor,  and  I  will  only  beg  of  yon  to 
give  me  a  rapid  sketch  of  his  history,  that  we  may  pass  on  to  his  works. 

Dr.  B.  Well  then,  it  shall  be  a  rapid  one  as  yoa  request — Cicero^ 

L  £p.adFhm.  16,  L—Rid.  IS,  4. 
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^ho  h«d  waited  at  Brundisiam,  for  the  retnni  of  C«esar^  from  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  year  to  the  month  of  October,  was  ^eiy  kindly  received  by 
that  commander  when  he  reached  the  ahores  of  Italy.  Returning  upon 
thia  to  Rome,  he  took  no  pari  whatever  in  public  affairs,  and. only  broio 
through  the  long  silence  which  he  had  preserved,  when  rendering  thanks  to 
Caesar  for  the  recall  of  Marcellus,  and  defending  Ugarius,  and  king  I>ei- 
otarus. — ^The  assassination  of  Caesar  took  place  on  the  15th  of  March, 
A.  U.  C.  710.  Although  Bmtus  was  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy 
with  Cicero,  he  had  nevertheless  concealed  from  him  the  plan  of  the  con- 
qiiiacy;  and  yet  the  moment  the  ^dictator  fell,  raising  on  high  his  blood^ 
stained  dagger,  he  congratulated  the  Roman  orator  on  the  restoration  of 
the  republic.  But  the  latter  soon  perceiving,  that,  instead  of  a  mild  and 
clement  roaster,  his  country  ran  the  risk  of  passing  under  the  sway  of  the 
ambitious  and  profligate  Antony,  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  of  a  free 
legation,  and  embarked  for  Greece.  The  representations  of  his  friends, 
however,  respecting  the  favourable  state  of  aiOEairs  at  Rome,  induced  him 
to  return  to  Italy,  and  he  re-entered  the  capital  on  the  last  day  of  Au* 
gust.i  From  this  nM>ment  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  set  himself  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  designs  of  Marc  Antony,  againat  whom  he  pronounced  ox 
. published  from  the  second  of  September,  710,. to  the  22d  April,  712,  four- 
t9en  harangues,  known  by  the  name  of  Philippica.  In  order  to  balance 
the  authority  of  Antony,  Cicero  favoured  with  all  his  influence  the  young 
Octavianus,  who  ap{>eared  attached  to  him,  and  frequently  applied  to  him 
for  advice.  The  indifference,  however,  if  not  actual  contempt,  which  the 
senate  displayed  towards  this  youthful  and  aspiring  leader,  drove  him 
eventually  into  a  union  with  Antony  and  Lepklus.  Thus  the  second 
triumvirate  was  formed,  and  one  of  its  conditions  was  the  heed  of  Cicero. 

H.  And  how  d^d  Octavianus  act  1 

Dr.  B.  Historians^  inform  us  that  he  did  not  give  up  Cicero  to  the 
swords  of  Antony's  hirelings,  without  the  greatest  reluctance,  an^  only 
after  a  struggle  of  two  days  to  preserve  him.  But  all  this  affection  for 
the  orator  was  probably  unreal,  and  only  assumed  for  the  purpose  of 
excusing  in  some  degree  his  subsequent  abandonment  of  the  aged  patriot. 
Cicero  was  at  his  Tusculan  villa,  when  the  news  of  the  proscription 
reached  him,  secret  intelligence  having  been  sent  him  by  some  of  hie 
ftiends.  At  first  he  resolved  to  sail  for  Ghrecce,  whore  Brutus  was  assem« 
bling  arouiid  him  the  surviving  followers  of  the  party  of  the  republic. 
Contrary  winds,  however,  prevented  the  ezecutioi.  of  this  design,  and  he 
landed  again  on  the  Italian  coast,  and  spent  the  night  near  Circeii,  in 
great  anxiety  and  irresolution.  On  the  fo]k>wing  day,  the  importunity 
of  his  domestics  prevailed  upon  hira  to  sail  for  Caieta,  where  he  went 
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•gun  on  shore,  to  repose  himsetf  •  in  his  Formian  villa.  Hove  he  alepl 
eonndJjf  fot  several  hours,  when  his  attendants,  having  bea^  of  the  arrival 
of  a  party  of  soldiers,  who  were  in  quest  of  him,  conveyed  their  aged 
master  towards  the  shore,  thioagh  a  private  part  of  the  vroods ;  bat  before 
they  coald  succeed  in  reaching  the  ship,  the  sddiers  headed  by  a  tiibune 
whom  Cicero  had  once  defended  in  a  capital  cause,  overtook  the  fqgi* 
tives,  mud  executed  the  bloody  mandate  of  Antony .1 
H.  And  was  no  effort  made  to  save  him  on  the  part  of  his  followen  ! 
Dr.  B.  The  attendants,  as  soon  ss  the  soldiers  appeared,  prepend 
tiiemselves  for  action,  being  resolved  to  defend  their  master's  life  at  the 
hazard  of  their  own  ;  but  Cicero  commanded  them  to  set  down  the  litter 
in  which  they  were  conveying  him,  and  to  make  no  resistance.*  'When 
the  ruffians  approached,  surveying  them  with-  a  look  which  ahnoet  diovp 
them  from  their  bloody  purpose,  he  bade  them  execute  the  encand  ob 
whicb  they  were  sent,  and  extended  las  neck  .from  the  Utter  to  recehro 
the  blow.  Hia  bead  and  hands  were  severed  from  his  body,  conveyed  to 
Rome,  and  fixed  upon  the  rostra,  the  head  between  the  two  liBnd%  by 
the  orders  of  Antony  .'  . 
-    H.  His  age,  my  dear  Doctor. 

Dr.  B.  Within  ona  month  of  sixty  four.  He  was  killed  on  the  seventh 
of  Decennoer,  ten  days  after  the  establishment  of  the  triumvirate.* — Shall 
I  now  proceed  to  delineate  his  character,  or  will  yon  first  h&ve  a  bd^ 
analysis  of  his  literary  efibrts  1 

H.  The  latter,  undouhtedlyf  will  be  the  preferable  comrae,  for  I  ahall 
then  be  better  able  to' appreciate  your  delineation  of  the  man* 

Dr.  B.  I  think  so  myself.  Now,  open  your  Cicero,  and  name  to  mo 
in  snccession  the  seveiaL  productions  of  the  Roman,  as  you  will  find 
them  arranged  there.  I  will  give  you  a  brief  account  of  each.  But, 
remember,  only  a  brief  one ;  the  icat  is  to  be  supplied  fiom  yonr  own 
private  reading. 

H.  I  accept  your  terms,  my  dear  Doctor,,  and  will  do  my  best  to  fulfil 
ny  part  of  the  agreement. — Now,  here  we  have  first  in  order,  a' treatise 
en  Rhetoric,  in  four  books,  addxeased  to  Herennius. 

Dr.  B.  Which  treatise  Cicero  never  wrote.  If  you  ask  me  the  name 
•f  ^tte  tnie  adthor,  I  can  only  reply,  that  the  matter  is  involved  in  utter 
meectainty.  You  will  see,  by  the  heading,  that  some  of  the  learned  havo 
ascribed  it  to  Comificius.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Aldus  Manutiu% 
SigoRiius,  and  Muretus,  who  made  the  writer  to  have  been  Q.  Cornificins, 
te  eider,  Caesar's  quaestor  during  the  civil  war.  Grerard  Yossius,  on  the 
other  hand,  contends  for  the  younger  Comificius.    Scaliger  attributes  thn 
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wok  to  GalUo,  a  ifaetorician  in  the  ttine  of  Nero.  Schutz  in  in  favMB. 
of  M.  AntoniiM  Gnipbo,  who  was  born  in  Gaul,  A.  U.  C.  640,  studied 
at  Alexandria,  aud  taught  rhetoric  in  the  house  of  the.  £»ther  of  Julius 
Caesar.  But  there  are  diffioulties  attending  all  these  opinions,  especially 
the  last,  add  the  point  mi]|8t  be  stiU  left  open  to  conjectuce.  It  appear^ 
however,  that  this  work  was  one  of  the  first  treatises  on  rhetoric  oyer 
published  in  the  Latin  language,  since  itsauthor  eites  no  previous  lAtin 
writer,  and  asserts  that  he  has  been  tjae  Qnt  to  give  Latin  names  to  the 
figures  of  rhetoric.  The  first  and  second  books  are  extremely  dry.  The 
third,  more  engaging ;  and  the  fourth,  which  turns  upon  the  three  kinds 
of  style  suitable  for  discourses,  is  decidedly  the  best  of  the  whole.^ 

H.  Next  comes  a  treatise  "  De  ItweMHotu  Rietorica,** 

Dr.  B.  On  that  part  of  rhetoric,  which  relates  to  invention*  This  is 
the  work  alluded'  to  by  Cicero,  in.  the  commencemieot  of  his  treatiso 
«  De  Oratartf^  as  havii^  bean  publiabsd  by  him  in  his  youth.  It  ,is 
generally  believed  to  have  been  written  by  him  when  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  and  to  have  originally  contained  four  books,  of  which  but  two 
remain.  Scfaiitz,  however,  maintains  that  he  never  wrote,  or  ati  least 
never  published,  more  than  the  two  books,  which  we  possess,  lb  com- 
posing this  work,  Cicero,  as  far  as  an  opinion  may  be  ventured,  would 
appear  to  have  had  before  him  notes  taken  from  the  prelections  of  some 
instructer,- whom  the  anonymous  author  of  the  treatise  addressed  to 
Herennius  had  also  attended.  For  a  number  of  passages,  in  the  two 
books  **De  Jnoen/ione,"  coincide  in  a  very  marked  manner  with  others 
in  the  work  to  Herennhis ;  unless,  indeed,  the  author  of  the  latter  was 
the  prec^tor  of  CiceioJi 

H.  To  the  work  on  invention  succeed  the  three  dialogues  ^Ik  Ortr 
tore,''*  inscribed  to  his  brother  Quintns. 

Dr.  B.  These  were  written,  A.  U.  C.  698,  when  Cicero,  disgusted 
with  the  poliiical  dissensions  of  the  capital,  had  retired  during  part  of  the 
summer  to  the  seclusion  of  the  country.  The  speskers  in  these  dialogues 
ace  the  orators  Antonius  and  Cfbssus,  (the  latter  of  whom  was^  attended 
by  the  young  Sulpicius  and  Cotta,  at  that  time  the  two  most  promisii^ 
speskers  at  Rome,)  the  eminent  lawyer  Scaevola,  and  Catulus  and  Julius 
Caesar,  (grand  uncle  to  the  Dictator,)  the  last  two  distinguished  also  foe 
their  eloquence,  end  who  joined  the  party  in  the  interval  between  the  firsl 
and  aeccmd  dialogues.  The  principal  part  in  the  conversation,  however^ 
is  bom^  by  Crsssus  and  Antonius ;  the  formier  advocating,  what  waa  in 
£kct  Cicero's  own  opinion,  that  an  almost  universal  knowledge  is  i 
tially  requisite  to  perfection  in  oratory ;  the  latter,  who  was  a 


].  An  account  of  the  whole  controversy  may  be  seen  fn  Dunlop,  Rom*  Xft> 
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pnctini  pleader,  znaiDt^iniiig,  Uiat  the  ▼uione  icoompIitluiMiiU  nwiited 
upon  by  Cnssus,  were  totally  distinct  fiooi  the  proper  office  and  dotiee 
0/  a  public  speaker.  Aceoj^ding  to  him,  eloquence  is  not  en  art,  beceoae 
it  depends  not  oo  knowledge.  loiiutioii  of  good  models,  pnctioe,  and 
minute  attention  to  each  particuUr  case,  are  laid  down  by  him  as  the  true 
foundations  of  forensic  eloquence :  the  great  objects  of  an  onior  beiQgB 
in  the  first  place,  to  recommend  himself  to  his  clients,  and  then  to  pM- 
poasesa  the  judges  in  his  fxwoux.  Crassus,  in  reply,  enters  on  the 
embellishpoentsof  rhetoric :  pronunciation,  Aloeution,  harmony  of  poioda, 
metaphors,  sentiments,  action,  and  in  abort,  whatever  can  impart  a  finishod 
grace  and  dignity  to  a  public  discourse. t 

H.  Excuse  my  interrupting  you,  ])oetor,  hat  bow  conld  GicefD  if  be 
were  not  ]^esent  at  these  couTeraatmns,  obtain  ouch  aocuiato  infonnatta 
of  the  various  topics  that  were,  discussed  1 

Dr.  B.  He  ie  supposed  to  have  heard  them  from  Cotto;  and  this 
fiction  is  the  more  conveoient,  since  it  enables  him  to  shelter  his  own 
apiaioDs  under  those  of  two  such  enuoent  masters  of  oratory  as  Cnssoe 
and  Antonius. — Cicero  entertaiped  a  very  high  opinion  of  this  work,  and 
his  friends  considered  it  one  of  his  best  It  is  peculiarly  valuable  to  na 
at  the  present  day,  as  containing  every  thing^of  importance  in  the  Greek 
works  on  rhetoric,  while  the  copiousness,  and  ease,  and  graceful  polish 
of  the  style  are  above  all  commendation.9 — ^What  have  we  next  1 

H.  A  dialogue  entitled  *^BrutuSf  nve  de  etari$  Orataribu^,'* 

Dr.  3.  Cicero  supposes,  that,  after  his  return  from  Asia,  M.  BnitiM» 
the  aame  who  subsequently  conspired  against  Caesar,  pays  him  a  vistt, 
accompanied  by  Atticus,  uui  that  these  two  request  him  to  resume  a 
con vexeation.  which  he  had  previously  held  with  Atticus  alone,  end  in 
which,  they  had  heen  discoursing  of  the  most  eminent  oiators.  Ciceio 
complies,  and,  after  a.  few  si^ht,  but  masterly  sketches  of  the  most 
celebrated  fakers  of  Gfreeqe,  enters  upon  a  full  detail  of  the  Romaa 
orators  from  the  earliest  penods  to  his  own  time.  This  work  is  of  great 
value,  as  regards  the  history  of  Hpntan  eloquence,  but  it  is  not  as  interest- 
ing as  ita  title  would  lead  you  to  expect  It  conteins  too  many  namea» 
and  too  little  is  said  of  each,  so  that  it  msend>leain  some  degree  a  dry 
sort  of  catalogues 

H.  To  the  '<  Brutus'*' succeeds  the  <<  Orai^r,'' 

Dr.  B.  In  this  jwoductien,  whieh  is  addressed  to  Brutus*  and  ww 
nrritten  at  his  lequeet,  Cicero  treate^of  the  qualificationa  that  constitute  n 
perfect  orator.  It  is  intended  to  complete  the  subjecte  examined  in  the 
diak)gues  **2)e  OrcUore^    Cicero's  perfect  orator,  you  will  hear  in  mind. 
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existed  nowhere  but  in  hif  own  imagiDfttioD.-»Coine,  torn  orer.    What 
do  yon  find  next  in  order? 

H.  A  tiefttise  entitled  «  Topka,'*  and  addressed  to  C.^rebatios. 
'  Br.  B.  It^  gi^es  an  account  of  the  TarioM  topics,  or  common-f»taeesv 
which  are  the  foundation  of  rhetorical  argument.  The  work  is,  in  fact, 
an  extract  from  that  of  Aristotle  on  the  same  subject,  accompanied  by  a 
commentary  from  the  pen  of  Cicero,  the  whole  being  amalgamated  into 
one  treatise.  It  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  lYebalius,  the  eminent 
lawyer,  and  hence  Cicero  takes  his  examples  chiefly  from  the  Roman 
civil  law,  as  more  intelligible  to  Trebatios  than  illustiations  drawn  from 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.^ 

H.  We  have  then  a  dialogue,  *«De  PartUimu  Onioria.'* 

Br.  B.  This  is  a  production  of  rather  inferior  Talue.  It  is  a  dialogue 
between  Cicero  and  his  son,  concerning  the  principles  and  doctrine  of  • 
eloquence.  It  appears  to  have  been  written  A.  U.  C.  707-,  while  Caesar 
was  prosecuting  the  war  in  Africa. — ^The  work  which  you  will  find  closing 
the  series  of  Cicero's  rhetorical  works,  is  that  entitled  **  Jh  Optimo 
genere  OrtUorum,**  and  was  originally  intended  as  a  preface  to  a  transla- 
tion which  Cicero  had  made  from  the  orattons  of  Bemosthenesand  Aea- 
dines,  respecting  the  crown. 

H.  May  I  ask,  Doctor,  what  was  CiceiD*s  object  in  making  this 
translation  1 

Br.  B.  To  correct  a  false  mipression,  at  that  time  very  prevalent 
among  his  countrymen,  that  attic  eloquence  was  limited  to  a  plain  and 
slender  mode  of  expression,  distinguished  by  purity  of  style  and  delicacy 
of  ti»te,  but  void  of  all  ornament  and  redundance.  He  undertcmk, 
therefbre,  a  free  translation  of  the  two  master-pieces  of  Athenian 
eloquence ;  the  one  being  an  example  of  vehement  and  energetic,  the 
other  of  pathetic  and  ornamental  oratoxy. — ^Now  for  ar^ud  survey  of  the 
speeches  of  Cicero.  We  have  already  touched  upon  those  for  Qointiua, 
Roscius  of  Amerist  and  Roeeius  the  actor,  and  likewise  upon  the  oration 
against  Caecilius,  and  the  six  agaiBttt  Veires.  What  do  yoa  find  after 
Aesel* 

H.  The  speech  defivered  in  defence  of  Fonteius. 

Br.  B.  This  was  pronounced  while  Cicero  yras  aedfle.  Tt  is  the 
defence  of  an  unpopular  governor,  accuiwd  ^  oppression  by  tiie  province 
entrusted  to  his  can.  Much  however  is  lost ;  winch  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  as  it  would  have  formed  an  interestmg  conlnsttothespeeehfif 
against  Veires, 

H.  Then  comes  the  oration  tot  Aulus  Ceeeina. 
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Br.  B.  A  mete  qtieetion  of  civil  rights  tuning  on  an  ediet  of  a  ] 
ptxetor. 

H.  The  oration  for  the  Manilian  Law  followa,  but  as  I  hare  joil 
finiahcd  the  perosal^  of  this,  I  will  not  tioable  yoa  for  an  aoalyais.  Tb* 
apeecb  for  Claentitts  sacceeda. 

'  J>r.  B.  And  a  powerful  and  splendid  prodnetion  it  is,  and  one  of  tha 
most  coiaect  and  forcible  of  ail  tl^  judicial  omtioos  of  CiccfO.  Cloantiiw 
bad  been  aceased  by  an  unnatuial  mother  of  having  poiaoned  bio  step- 
father. 

H.  Three  oiatioiis  against  the  Agrarian  law  of  Rollua  aio  imt  m 
Older. 

Dr.  B.  The  histoiy  of  the  afibir  is  briefly  this:  BAlltts,  a  fribone  of  tbo 
commons,  breughtin  a  kw,  that  the  public  domaina  in  the  provineeo  abonld 
beaold,  and  that  the  apoiis  acquired  by  Roman  commandeiB  in  foreign  wan 
abouUL  be  taken  ficom  them,  in  eider  that,  by  theae  two  meana,  a  sum  off 
money  might  be  raised  for  the  purchase  of  lands  in  Italy,  particulariy  Cam- 
pallia,  which  lands  were  to  be  diri^led  among  Che  people.  Cicero  defivered 
his  fint  oration  against  this  project,  (thebeginnij^,  however,  of  whicb  ia 
wanting,)  the  very  day  when  he  entered  on  the  dutiea  of  the  consnlship. 
His  opposition  was  effectual,  and  the  law  waa  rejected.  Hie  tribunes, 
however,  having  subeeqnently  inatilled  some  suspicions  into  the  minds  of 
the  people,  with  regard  to  Cicero's  motives  in  opposing  this  project,  bo 
found  it  necessary  to  deliver  the  oecond  and  third  ontiona  on  tbe  aama 
topic.  1 

H.  The  oration  for  Rabiriua  sneeoeda. 

Dr.  B.  He  waa  accused  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  deatb  of 
Satuminus,  a  aeditioua  tribune,  who  bad  been  alain  by  a  party  in  the 
intereat  of  the  senate.  Thirty-six  years  had  intervened,  and  the  accosec 
was  Labienus,  afterward  well  known  as  Caesar's  lieutenant  in  GauL 
Rabirius,  notwithstanding  the  efibrta  of  Cicero,  would  in  all  probability 
banre  been  condemned,  had  not  his  fiiend,  the  praetor  Metellus,  taken 
dewh  the  standard  from  the  Janiculum,  which  disaolved  the  comitia  and 
broke  off  the  trial.  The  troublea  connected  with  the  affijr  of  Catiline 
occupied  soon  afler  the  public  attention,  and  the  charge  againat  Rabiriua 
was  never  revived. 

H.  Yes,  here  are  the  speeches  againat  Catiline,  which  formed  part  of 
my  Harrow  reading*  and  the  oration  for  Morana,  another  old  acquaintance 
of  mine,  comes  alowly  after.  I  will  not  trouble  you  about  these.  Doctor 
Bartoo,^bttt  will  thank  you  to  give  me  some  information  about  the  next, 
the  speech  in  behalf  of  Flaccus. 

Dr.  B.  This  is  the  same  Flaccus  of  whom  you  read  in  SaUust.  He 
Ivaa  pnetor  at  the  time  of  the  con^iracy  of  Catiline,  and  aided  in  tho 
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aneat  of  the  Allobrogfes.  Cicero  here  defends  him  agftinst  acliai]ge  of 
extortion  and  peculation,  bronght  by  variooB  states  of  Asia  Minor,  whicb 
he  had  governed  as  propraetor. 

H.  An  oration  for  Publins  SyHa. 

Dr.  B.  He  was  related  to  the  dictotor,  and  was  accnsed  of  haying  been 
engaged  in  Catiline's  conspiracy.  CicSro  succeeded  in  procuHng  his 
acquittal.    The  cause  was  tried  the  year  after  his  consulship.     » 

H.  Another  old  favourite  of  mine,  the  oration  forArchias,  which  la 
followed  by  one  entitled,  *'  Ad  Quiritet  poat  redUum.^* 

Dr.  B.  If  yon  tiirn  over  a  little  farther,  yon  will  find  three  others,  enti- 
tled respectively,  «*  Post  redUum,  in  tenatu,^*  *♦  Pro  domo  ma  ad  Ponti- 
fieeSf^*  and  *'  De  Harutptcwn  respomisJ*'  I  am  sotiy  to  say,  that  these 
four  orations  are  now  generally  regarded  as  spurious,  and  as  having  been 
composed  by  the  rhetoricians  of  a  later  age  as  exercises  in  declamation. 
Cicero  did  indeed  deliver  four  speeches,  almost  immediately  after  his 
return  from  exile,  on  subjects  similar  to  these.  The  first  was  addressed, 
to  the  senate,  the  second  to  the  people,  Oie  third  to  the  College  of  Pon- 
tifis,  to  obtain  restitution  of  the  ground  on  which  his  house  had  stood,- 
and  which  had  been  made  the  site  of  a  temple,  and  the  fourth  in  answer 
to  a  declaration  of  Clodius,  that  certain  alarmuig  prodigies  which  had 
lately  appeared,  were  occasioned  by  the  desecration  of  this  same  piece 
of  ground,  which  the  Pontiffs  had  discharged  from  religious  uses.  But 
the  four  speeches  that  have  come  down  to  us,  afford  abundant  internal 
evidence  of  their  never  having  proceeded  from  Ciceio.& 

H.  Dismissing  these,  we  have  next  in  order  the  oration  for  Plancius. 

Dr.  B.  This  id  the  Plancius  of  whom  I  made  mention  as  having  been 
quaestor  of  Macedonia  when  Cicero  came  thither  as  an  exile.  He  is  here 
defended  by  the  orator,  in  return  for  the  kindness  shown  on  tiiat  occasion, 
against  a  charge  of  bribery  in  suing  for  the  office  of  aedile. 

H.  Then  comes  the  oration  for  Sextius. 

Dr.  B.  Here  again  Cicero  requites  the  semces  of  a  inend.  I^extiua, 
while  tribune,  had  exerted  himself  to  procure  Cicero's  recall,  and  tho 
latter  now  defends  him  in  an  elaborate  hanngne  agamat  a  charge  of 
exciting  a  tumult  in  the  capital. 

H.  An  oration  against  Vatinius. 

Dr.  B.  This  Vatinius  was  produced  on  th^  opposite  side  in  the  trial  of 
Sextius,  as  a  witness  against  him.  This  gave  Cicero  an  opportunity 
of  interrogating  him,  and  the  whole  speech  is  one  continued  invectivv, 
uttered  in  a  series  of  questions,  without  waiting  for  a  reply.  Hence  it  i« 
sometimes  called,  not  oratio,  but  inUrrogatio,  ' 

H.  An  oration  for  Coelius. 

Dr.  B.  Coelius,  a  gay  and  rather  dissolute  young  man,  was  aceoied 
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bj  Clodia,  the  well-known  sitter  of  Clodins,  of  an  attempt  to  poison  bar, 
and  of  having  borrowed  money  from  her  to  procure  the  aasassination  of 
ViOt  the  Alexandrian  ambassador.  This  oration,  which  is  hi^jr  com* 
mended  by  Middletoni  for  its  occasionally  playful  maonei,  was  also  a 
particular  favourite  with  the  celebrated  Fox.* 

H.  It  is  succeeded  by  a  speech  **  Ve  provineus  contMlaribus.^' 

Dr.  B.  This  oration  is  indeed  a  ];pmariiable  one.  It  procured  for 
Caesar  a  continuance  of  his  government  in  Gaul,  and  this  last  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  inmiediate  causes  of  the  min  ol  the  republic 
Cicero  advocated  the  continuance  of  this  command  without  in  the  leaat 
degree  penetrating  the  designs  of  the  ambitious  Caesar,  whose  only  object 
was  to  have  Graul  as  the  training-place  of  his  legions  until  he  could  torn 
their  arms  against  his  country. 

H.  The  oration  for  Balbus. 

Dr.  B.  Pompey,  by  a  special  law,  bad.  granted  the  freedom  of  Rome 
to  Bijbus,  a  native  of  Cadiz,  who  had  performed  some  important  services 
for  him  in  the  war  against  Sertorius.  The  validity  of  Pompey*s  act  waa 
now  questioned,  but  was  successfully  defended  by  Cieero. 

H.  An  oration  against  L.  Calpumins  Piso. 

Dr.  B.  Piso  bad  been  recalled  from  his  government  of  Macedonia,  in 
consequence  of  Cicero's  oration  on  the  consular  provinces.  Taking  an 
early  opportunity,  he  complained  before  the  senate  of  the  treatment  he 
had  received,  and  indulged  in  an  attack  on  the  orator,  ridiculing  in  par- 
ticnlar  his  poetic  effusions.  Cicero^s  reply  is  remarkable  for  its  coarse 
and  bitter  invective. 

H.  What,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  t 

Dr.  B.  Yes,  be  indulges,  before  that  grave  body,  in  language  and  aUu- 
aiona  that  suit  only  the  meridian  of  a  tavern  ;  and  this  too  against  a  man 
of  &mily  and  distinction. — ^But  why  do  you  shake  your  head  1 

JFL  Ah .'  here  is  the  famous  speech  for  Milo,  which  was  never 
delivered.  What  a  pity  that  no  one  took  down  the  oration  which  Cicero 
acCually  uttered,  that  we  might  have  compared  its  feebleness  with  the 
beautiful  harangue  which  has  come  down  to  our  times. 

Dr«  B.  It  was  taken  down  in  writing,  and  still  existed  in  the  days  of 
Asconius,  but  must  have  been,  as  you  remark,  far  inferior  to  the  one  which 
we  now  have,  since  the  latter  was  accounted,  both  by  Cicero  himself  and 
by  his  contemporaries,  as  the  finest  effort  of  his  genius.S' 

H.  The  oration  which  I  find  next  in  order  is  entitled  "  Pro  Bahino 
Poftumoy 
Br.  B.  He  waa  prosecuted  for  repayment  of  a  sum  which  he  waa  iiq^ 
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posed  to  hxrt  received,  in  conjanetion  with  the  proeonsnl  Gid>intn8»  from 
King  Ptolemj,  ibr  having  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  contrary  to 
the  injunctiom  of  the  senate.    But  why  that  look  of  pleasare  ? 

H.  This  oration,  which  succeeds,  I  have  read  of  in  Plutarch.  *  It » 
the  one  for  Ligaiius,  accased  of  having  home  arms  agahist  Oaesar,  aftor 
the  hattle  of  Pharsalia,  and  of  having  renewed  the  war  in  Africa. 

Dr.  B.  Yes,  the  dictator  himself  presided  at  this  trial,  moch  prejndtced 
•gainst  Ligarius.  But  the  eloquence  of  the  advocate  extorted  a  pardon. 
It  was  during  ^is  oration  that  Caesar's  countenance  is  said  to  have 
changed,  and  the  papers  which  he  held  to  have  dropped  frOm  his  hand.l 

H.  We  have  but  two  remaining  before  we  reach  the  Philippics,  the 
speech  for  Deiotarus,  and  that  in  behalf  4>f  Marcellus.  With  the  latter  I 
am  too  well  acquainted  to  trouble  you  for  any  explanation.  Of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  former  I  am  ignorant. 

Br.  B.  Why,  this  was  a  defence  of  Deiotarus,  tetrarch  of  G^alatia, 
charged  with  an  attempt  to  poison  Caesar,  during'  the  stay  which  the 
Utter  made  at  his  court  The  ease  was  heard  in  the  private  apartments 
of  Caesar,  and  the  issue  was  successful  for  the  accused. 

H.  I  will  not  trouble  you,  my  dear  Doctor,  to  explain  for  me  6ie  sub- 
ject of  each  of  the  Philippics.  I  have  read  that  they  were  aimed  against 
Antony,  that  they  were  so  entitled  in  imitation  of  the  splendid  effusions 
of  Demosthenes,  and  that,  like  the  latter,  they  derive  their  chief  beauty 
from  the  noble  expression  of  just  indignation  which  is  so  splendidly  di^ 
fused  over  all.  Allow  me  to  ask,  however,  which  one,  in  your  opinion, 
is  entitled  to  the  palm. 

Dr.  B.  Undoubtedly  the  fourteenth,  which  was  delivered  after  the 
mtelUgence  had  been  received  of  the  total  defeat  of  Antony,  before  the 
walls  of  Modena,  by  the  army  under  Octavianus  and  the  consuls  Hirtius 
and  Pansa.  This  success  was  thought  to  have  decided  the  fate  of  Anton^ 
and  the  republic,  and  Cicero  gives  loose^  to  his  patriotic  feelings  in  a  flow 
of  the  noblest  eloquence.  This  too  was  the  last  oration  that  Cicero 
delivered,  for  the  union  of  Octavianus  and  Antony  was  cemented  by  bin 
blood." 

H.  And  have  we  now  gone  through  all  the  orations.  Doctor  Barton, 
of  the  man  of  Arpinum  1 

Dr.  B.  All  that  have  come  down  to  us,  Henry.  Many,  however^  havie 
entirely  perished,  and  Of  these  the  one  most  deserving  of  regret  is  that 
ibr  Cornelius.  He  had  been  accused  of  practices  against  the  state  during 
his  tribuneship.  The  speech  was  divided  into  two  great  parts,  and  wa^ 
continued  daring  four  successive  days,  before  an'immense  concourse  of 
auditors,  who  are  said  to  have  testified  their  admhation  by  reiterated 
^"' '  — — - —       ■»■  I        ■■  I..  >  ■■■  I  .  .1    I ii  ^ 
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•pplnote.  Tho  ontor  himself  frequently  rafen  to  it  as  unoiig  tbe  moet 
fioiabed  of  his  oomposiUons,  and  the  old  critics  cite  it  as  an  example  of 
genaioe  efoqaence-i-^Of  many  of  the  lost  speeches  of  Cieeio,  we  hare 
however,  firagments  remaining,  and  the  nomber  of  these  remnants  has 
been  lecently  increased  by  Ihe  leeearehes  of  Mab,  of  which  we  will  coa- 
teise  on  some  other  opportonity.  Mean^^^nle,  beibte  we  part,  hand  me 
that  namber  of  the  Westnunster  Review  which  lies  at  your  elbow.  It 
contains  a  sketch  of  Cicero*e  character,  which  I  wish  to  read  to  yon. 

H.  Before  we  part,  Doctor  1— Why  I  haTO  not  got  throogh  with  moiS 
Aaa  one  half  of  my  yolome. 

Dr.  B.  And  that  is  the  Tery  reason  why  we  onght  now  to  stop,  lest 
any  farther  account  of  the  writings  of  Cicero  only  confuse  end  b«- 
wilder.s  Digest  what  I  have  thus  far  atated,  and,  when  we  meet  agani» 
the  other  productions  of  Cicero  will  serve  ns  for  a  theme. — Beaides  you 
wiU  want  to  attend  Unday  the  visitation  of  the  Bodleian  Lftyrary,  and  to 
hear  the  Latin  speech  in  the  school  of  Natural  Philos<^pliy. 

H.  Who  appoints  the  speaker,  Doctor  1 

Dr.  fi.  The  Dean  of  Chri8t>Chureh.^I  will  now  read  ftom  the  West- 
minster  :8  '*  Cicero  was  the  iirst  of  the  second  order  of  great  minds.  An 
extFBordinaiy  variety  of  talent,  rather  than  any  pre-«minence  of  original 
gsnios,  is  hiacharacteristio.  It  is  attested  by  a  wonderful  extent  and 
diversity  of  information,  acquired  amid  the  daily  occupations  of  a  very 
laborious  life,  and  almost  enabling  him  to  accomplish  the  great  object  of 
his  an^tion,  which  was  in  Ins  single  person  to  maintain  the  cause  of  Ro- 
man against  the  whole  of  Grecian  literatore.  His  vnritton  contributions 
to  the  information  and  delight  of  mankind,  are  almost  as  extensive  as 
Aristotle's.  Every  page  is  the  efflorescence  of  a  capacious  mind,  which 
embraced  the  whole  circle  of  arts  and  sciences,  which  surveyed  life  with 
the  comprehension  of  a  philosopher,  and  the  shrewdness  of  a  man  of  the 
world.  But  Cicero's  mind  was  not  ofj>rimitive  formation.  He  was  tho 
mventor  of  nogreat  style,  he  was  the  bold  and  original  invtotigator  of  no 
one  department,  nor  is  there  any  one  in  which  supremacy  could  be 
claimed  for  him.  He  resembled  the  athlete  in  Longinus,  who  was  infe- 
rior to  his  competitors  respectively  in  their  peculiar  provinces,  but  was 
on  the  whole,  and  with  regard  to  the  universality  of  his  accomplishments^ 
anperior  to  any. — As  a  politician  his  defects  are  most  striking,  for  his  torn 
lay  best  for  speculation,  and  nothing  so  clearly  and  decisively  detects 
larking  flaws  in  a  man's  judgment  as  the  conduct  of  public  a&irs,  dtuing 
<*  the  joints  and  flexures"  of  troubled  times,  when  the  operation  of  new 
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loiitciples  is  cooTuIsing  society,  to  the  decay  af  old  ones  is  resoNing  sB 
into  their  origioal  elements.  For  sach  a  change  he  possessed  neither  lb« 
requisite  moral  or  physical  courage,  the  solidity  of  principle  and  porposey 
nor  the  promptitude  of  judgment  which  is  neeessaiy  to  its  execution.—* 
The  natural  weaknesa  of  Cicero's  mind,  the  want  of  great  and  solid  prin 
cipies  of  conduct,  as  well  as  his  timidity,  was  not  only  ruinous  to  thd 
iMte,  hut  emhitteced  the  whole  of  his  life.  In  the  conflict  of  puhlic  affain, 
the  real  outlines  of  a  man's  character  are  ineiritably  discoTered  ;  design 
«r  accident  betrays  his  weak  and  strong  points.  The  hustling  of  a  mob 
immediately  proves  both  his  mind  and  body.  Cicero  was  perfectly  known 
to  every  man  in  Rome.  Some,  when  they  had  any  object  to  gain,  prac- 
tised on  his  Tanity,  some  on  his  timidity.  From  the  day  of  hiir'buiish" 
ment  his  spirit  was  broken,  and  never  recovered  its  elasticity  until,  in  his 
old  age,  he  was  called  on  to  oppose  the  profligate  Antony.  Then  some- 
thing better  even  than  his  former  self  <*  flashed  forth  a  stream  of  heroie 
rays."  The  cause,  the  occasion,  and  the  person,  roused  all  his  faculties. 
He  spoke  for  liberty — ^the  magnitude  of  the  individual  danger  in  which  he 
stood  cut  off  all  irresolution,  the  eyes  of  the  world-  were  on  him,  the  ez- 
am]>le  of  Brutus,  glorious  at  least  in  its  principle,  was  before  him,  and 
accordingly,  with  a  courage,  a  dignity,  and  an  eloquence  to  which  thene 
is  no  parallel  in  bis  other  efforU,  he  stood  over  his  Men  country  uA 
defended  her  from  her  deadliest  foe." 
H.  Do  you  agree,  Doctor,  with  all  that  is  here  advanced  1 
Dr.  B.  Very  nearly,  Henry.  We  must  always  in  estimating  the  ohar* 
•cter  of  Cicero,  take  care  not  to  be  dazzled  by  the  litersiy  spiendoor 
that  is  thrown  around  lus  name. 
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M.TULLII  CICERONIS 
ORATIO 

L.  CATILINAM 

PRIMA, 

HABITA  IN  SENATU. 


I.  ^QuoirsQUE  tandem  ^imtere,  Cadlina,  pattrada  ao». 
■tra  ?  Quamdiu  etiam  furor  %te  tuos  nos  ^iudel  ?  Quern 
ad  finem  sese  effirenata  jactabit  andacia  ?  ^Nihilne  te 
noctumum  praesidium  ^Palatii,  nihii  ^urbis  Tigiliae,  nihil 
timor  popuH,  mhil  ^concnrsus  bonoruin  c»miiiiiny.nilul  hac 
^^unitissinms  liabendi  Bjenatum  locus,  nihil  ^^horum  oia 
vultusque  morerunt?  ^^Patere  tna  consilia  noa  sentia? 
Constriciam  jam  horun  omnium  conscieiitia  teneii  cofU.-* 
jurationem  tuam  non  vid^  t  Quid  ^roximay  quid  supe- 
ripre  nocte  egeris,  ubi  fueris,  quo9  conTOcayeris,  quid 
consilii  ceperis,  quein  nosUtim  ig^orare  arbitraiia?  O 
traopora,  O  mores !  Senatus  haee  intelligit,  constd  ndet ; 
hie  tamen  yivit.  Yivit?  ^^immo  yero  etiam  in  senatum 
yenit.  Fit  ^^publici  cpnsilii  paiticeps ;  notat  et  designat 
oculis  ad  caedem  unumqueraque  nostdbn.  .  Nos  autem 
^^yiri  fortes,  satisfacere  reipublicae  yidemur,  si  istiuB  furo* 
rem  ac  tela  yitemus.  Ad  mortem  te,  Catiliua,  duci  jussu 
consulis,  jampridem  oportebat;  ^''i^  te  conferri  postem 
iatam,  quam  tu  in  nos  omnes  jamdiu  machinaiis.  ^^M 
yero  nr  an^lissimiiis,  ^^P.  Scipio,  pontifex  ma:simva9 1%^ 
GracchmUy  ^^^edioctiter  labefactai^m  statum  iKftpublioae, 
priyaftos  interfeeiit :  ^^C^tiliiiam,  orbem  ^nranw  cb^^  at* 
que  incendiis  yastare  cupientem,  noa  eoiisidds  .petfeir^^ 
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mus?  ^Nam  ilia  nimis  antiqua  praetereo,  quod  'C.  Ser- 
viliiiB  Ahala  Sp.'  Melkun,  Hot  is  rebus  studentem,  manu 
sua  occidit.  Fuit,  fuit  ^ista  quondam  in  liac  republica 
virtus,  ut  viri  fortes  acrioribus  suppliciis  civem  pemicio- 
sum,  quam  acerbissimum  hostem  coercerent.  ^Habemus 
senatusconsultum  in  te,  Catilina,  ^ehemens  et  grave: 
^on  deest  reipublieae  consilium,  neque  auctoritas  bujus 
ordinis:  nos,  nos,  dico  aperte,  ^nos  consules  desumus. 

II.  Becrevit  Quondam  sehatus  ut  L.  Opimius  consul 
^videret,  ne  quid  respublica  detrimenti  caperet :  nox  nulla 
intercessit;  idteffeCtus  est  pfropter  ^^quasdtani  seditionum 
suspiciones  C.  Gracchus,  ^^clarissimo  patre,  avo,  majoribus : 
occisus  est  cum  Hbcris  ^^M.  Fulvius,  consularis.  Simili 
senatusconsulto,  ^^C  Mario  et  L.  Valerie,  consulibus,  per* 
missa  est  respublica :  num  unum  diem  postea  ^^L*  Satur- 
nini  tribuni  plebis^*  et  C.  S^rvilii  praetoris  mortem  rei- 
publieae poena  remorata  est  1  At  ^^os  vicesimum  jam 
diem  patimur  hebescere  aciem  borum  auctoritatis.  Habe- 
mos  enim  hujusmodi  senatusconsultum,  verumtamen  indui* 
sum  in  taboUs^  tanqnam  ^^gladium  in  vagina  reconditum : 
quo  ex  senatusconsulto  ^^confestim  interfectnm  te  esse, 
GatUina,  convenit*  Yivis:  et  vivis  non  ad  depotiendam, 
sed  ad  confirmandam  audaciam.  ^^Cupio,  patres  con- 
8crq>ti,  me  esse  clementem :  cupio  in  tantis  reipt&lieae 
periculls  me  non  ^^dissolutum  videri :  sed  jam  me  ipse 
inertiae  ^equitiaeqUe  condfemno.  Castra  sunt  iii  ItaQa, 
eontra  rempiA)lic2&ny  ^^in  Etruriae  faucibus  collocata  i  ores- 
cit  in  dies  singulos  bostium  mimerus :  ^^eorum  aiSltem  im- 
peratorem  castiormn,^  dueemque  hostiuiti,  infra  moenia/ 
atque  adeo  in  seilatu  videmus,  intestmam  aKquam  quoti- 
iae  pemiciem  reipublieae  mdientem.  Si  te  jafn,  Catilinaj- 
comprebefidi,  si  imterfici  jusseto;  credo,  erit  verendum 
Buibi,  ne  ncfn  boe  potius  omnes  booi  se(fius  a  me,  quam 
qcdsquam  erttdelius  factum  es^e  dicat.  Verum  ego  hoc, 
quod  jam^ypidem  factum  esse  oponuit,  ^certa  de  causa 
nondum  adtedot  xft  faciam«  Tum  deniqne  interficiam  te,- 
eUB  jam  nemo  tam  improbUB,  \fim  perditus,  ^Him  tvi  ftk 
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milis  inveniri  poterit,  qui  id  non  jnre  factum  esse  falea^ 
tur.  Quamdiu  quisquam  erit,  qui  te  defendere  audeati 
rives :  et  vives  ita,  ut  nunc  vivia,  muida  meia  el  finnia 
praesidiis  ^obsesaus,  ne  Gommovere  te  contva  ren^ublicam 
possis.  Multorum  t6  etiam  oculi  et  apraa  noa  aentieii- 
tem,  sicut  adhuc  feGemiU,  apeculabuatur  atqna  coatodient; 
,  III.  Etenim  quid  eat,  Catilina,  quod  jam  ampiitta  ex* 
spectes,  si  neque  nox  tenebna  pbacuiare  coetua  nefaiida, 
nee  ^rivata  domus  parietibua  continere  Tocem  oonjura* 
tionis  tuae  potest?  ^si  illuatrantur,  si  ^rumpunt  esmiia? 
Muta  jam  %tam  mentem :  mihi  cf  ede :  obliviacere  eaedia; 
atque  incendiorum  i  teneris  undique:  luce  sunt  elariori 
nobis  tu&  consilia  omnia:  quae  etiam  mecum  licet  reco^ 
gnoscas.  Meministine,  me  ^ante  diem  duodecimum  ka^ 
lendas  Noyembtis  dicere  in  senatu,  certo  die  fore  in 
armis,  qui  dies  futurus  esset  ^ante  diem  sextum  kalendaa 
Novembris,  Q.  Manliuidi,  audaciae  satellitem  atque  admin- 
istrum  tuae?  Num  me  fefellit,  Catilina,  non  modo  rea 
tanta,  tam  atrox,  tam  incredibilis,  verum,  ^id  quod  multo 
magis  est  admirandiun,  dies  ?  Dixi  ego  idem  in  aenatu, 
casern  He  optimatum  contulisse  %i  ante  diem  quintutti 
kalendas  •  Noveinbris,  turn  6um  multi  ^^rincipes  ciTit&tia 
Roma,  non  tam  sui  con^ervandi,  quam  tuorum  consiliorum 
^reprimendoram  causa  profugerunt.  Num  infltiari  potes 
te  illo  ipso  die  meis  praesidiis,  mea  diligcntia  circumclu 
sum,  commovere  te  contra  rempublicam  non  potuisse 
cum  tu,  discessu  ceterorum,  ^^lostra  tamen,  qui  reman 
sissemus,  caede  contentum  te  esse  diceb^s?  Quid?  cum 
tute  ^^Praeneste  kalendis  ipsis  Novembris  occupaturum 
noctumo  impetu  esse  confideres:  sensistine,  illam  colonic 
am  meo  jussu,  ^'♦praesidiis,  custodiis,  vigiliisque  esse  mip' 
nitam  ?  Nihil  agis,  nihil  moliris,  nihil  cogitas,  quod  egl 
^^non  modo  non  audiam,  sed  etiam  non  videam,  planeque 
sentiam. 

IV.  Recognosce  tandem  mecum  ^%octem  illam  superio 
rem :  jam  intelUges  multo  me  vigilare  acrius  ud  salutem 
^lam  te  ad  pemiciem  reipublicae.     Dico  te  priori  hocte 
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veniflse  ^iater  falcarios,  (non  agam  obscure,)  in  M.  I^ae* 
cae  dommn:  conyenisse  eodem  ^complures  ejusdero 
amentiae  sceleriaque  socios.  Num  negate  audes  ?  Quid 
tacMt  conyincam,  si  negas.  Video  enim  esse  luc  in 
senatu  ^quosdam,  qui  tecum  una  fuere.  O  dii  immortales ! 
ubinam  gentium  sumus  1  in  qua  urbe  vivimus  ?  quam  retOf 
publicam  habemusl  Hie,  hie  sunt,  nostro  in  numero, 
patres  conscripti,  %i  hoc  orbis  tenrae  sanctissimo  gravis* 
simoque  consilio,  qui  de  meo,  nostrftmque  omnium  inte** 
ritu,  qui  de  hujus  uibis,  atque  adeo  oibis  terrarum  exitio 
cogitent.  Hosce  ego  video  consul,  et  de  republica  sen- 
tentiam  rogo :  et,  quos  ferro  trucidari  oportebat,  eos  non* 
dum  voce  vuhiero.  Fuisti  igitur  apud  Laecam  iUa  nocte, 
Catilina:  ^distribuisti  partes  Italiae:  statuisti  quo  quern- 
que  proficisci  placeret :  delegisti  ^quos  Romae  relinqueres, 
quos  teoum  educeres :  ^descripsisti  urbis  partes  ad  incen* 
dia:  ^confirmasti,  te  ipsum  jam  esse  exiturum:  dixisti 
pauUulum  tibi  esse  etiam  turn  morae,  quod  ego  viverenu 
Reperti  suiSt  ^duo  equites  Romani,  qui  te  ista  cura.  libe- 
rarent,  et  sese  ^illa  ipsa  ix>cte,  paullo  ante  lucem,  me  meo 
in  lectulo  interfecturos  poUicerentur.  Haec  .ego  (mmia, 
vix  dum  etiam  coetu  vestro  dimisso,  ^^conq>eri :  domum 
meam  majoribus  praesidiis  munivi  atque  firmavi:  exclusi 
eos,  quos  tu  mane  ad  me  salutatum  misei^a,  cum  iUi  ipsi 
venissent;  quos  ego  jam  multis  ac  summis  viris  ad  me 
id  tempona  ventures  esse  praedixeram. 

Y.  ^^QuAE  cum  ita  sint,  Catilina,  perge  quo  coepisti ; 
egredere  aliquando  ex  urbe :  patent  portae :  proficiscere : 
nimium  diu  te  imperatorem  ^^illa  tua  Manliana  castra  de- 
siderant.  Educ  tecum  etiam  omnes  tuos:  ^^si  minus 
quam  plurimos :  purga  urbem :  magno  me  metu  liberabis. 
dummodo  inter  me  atque  te  mums  intersit:  nobiscum 
versari  jam  diutius  non  potes:  i*non  feram,  non  patiar 
non  sinam.  Magna  diis  immortalibus,  ^atque  buic  ipsi 
Jovi  Statori,  antiquissimo  custodi  hujus  urbis,  ^^abenda 
est  gratia,  quod  banc  tam  taetram,  tarn  horribilem,  ^^tam- 
que  infestam  reipublicae  pestem    toties  jam  effugimus. 
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Non  est  saepins  ^in  uno  homine  smmna  salus  periclitaii- 
da  reipnblidae*  Quamdiii  niilii,  ^oonmili  designato,  Call* 
Una,  insidiatus  0s,  poa  publico  me  praesidia,  sed  privata 
diligenda  defendi:  cum  ^proxiiiiis  ctmiitiis  oonmdaribiis 
me  consulem  in  •'^campty,  et  c<mipetilinre8  intefficere  to- 
luisti)  compiessi  tuos  nefasAos  conatns  amiooram  praeaid' 
io  et  .copiis,  nullo  tuiqulta  publice  concitato:  denique 
quolieaeilhque  me  petisli,  per  rae  tibi  obatiti:  qearaquam 
videbam,  pemiinem  meam  cum  magna  calamitate  reipob*. 
licae  ^esse  conjunctam.  Nunc  jam  aperte  xempoblicam 
uaiv^rsam  petis.  Templa  deoTum  noraoilaiiimi,  tecta  va- 
bis,  vitam  ommton  pitium,  Italiam  deniqne  totam,  ad  exi* 
tinm  -et  vastitatem  vocas.  Quare  ^quoniam  id,  quod  pri- 
nrnm,  aequo  hujus  imperii  disciplinaeque  m^nnn  pro^- 
um  est,  fat:^i;e  noadum  audeo :  faciam '  id,  quod  eat  ^ad 
seyentat^n  lenius,  et  ad  communem  salutem'  utilius: 
nam^  si  te  inte^i  jussero,  residebit  mtepuUica  HtAi^ 
qua  conim^atofum  manus:  sin  tu  (quod  te  ji^ndudiimi  liop* 
tibi^,)  eaderis,  ^exhaurietur  ex  urbe  tUorum  coraitum  mag- 
na et  pemiciosa  TeipubU<iae  sentina.  Quid  est,  Ctrtilinaf 
Num>  dubitas  id,  me  imperante,  faeeve,  quod  jam  ^%aa 
sponte  ikci^as  1 '  Exii^  ex  uxbe  consul  bostem  jabet  7. 
interrpgas  me,  ^^num  in  exsiliumi  Vim  jtibeo:  iedy  nr 
m^  consuMs,  suadeo.  . 

VI.  Qmn  enim,  Cadlina,  est,  quod  te  jam  in  hAc  ihbeide- 
lectare  possit  ?  In  qua  nemo  est,  ^^xtra  istem  eonjuratio- 
netn  perdUtorum  bonmium,  qui  te  nob  mettiat ;  nemo,  qui 
mm  oiJeril.  ^^Quae  no(^  dOmestic^e  turpitudinis  iiori  iiiuilta. 
vitae  tuae  est  ?  .  **Qu6d  priva*arum'  rerum  dedfecus*  lion 
baeret  inflamiiiae  ? '  ^^Quae' libido  ab' ot'idis,  ^^quod  fticinui^ 
a  manibus  umquam  tuis,  quod  fkgitium  a  tote  corpore' 
abfoit?  Ciii  tu  adoleseentolo,  ^^quem  con^ptelftttim  file-- 
ccbris  irretiidses,  non  aut  ad  audaciam  felrumiautad  libi- 
dinem  i^ccem  praetnlisti  ?  Quid  vero  ?  nuper,  cum  raort^^ 
supeiic^s  uxoris  novis  rtuptiis  '  domum  ^*racu^feci6ses, 
noime  «iath  alio  incrediWli  scelfl'e  boc  scelus  eUtftidasti?: 
Quod-igo  praetermkto,  et'feciie  paJior  sileri,  ne'-iJa  ^^' 


civkale  ^teali  lacuioria  isunaiiitas  aut  exstitisse,  mvt  noH 
yindicala  esse  yideatur.  JPraeCennitto  xuinaa  fofftananmi 
tuanun,  quas  oma^B  impendere  tibi  ^roxunis  idibua  sen-* 
tiea :  ad  ilia  Tenio,  quae  non  ad  priyatam  ignominiam 
vitioEuoi  tuoiam,  non  ad  ^domesticam  toamdifficultalen  ac 
tnrpitiidiii/Bm,  aed  ad  Bummam  srelpublicae,  atqne  ad  omni* 
urn  j^ostrOm  ritam  aalutemque  pertinent.  Poteatne  tibi 
%i:yna  vitae  lux,  Catilina,  aut.bujua  coeU  spiritaa  .eese 
jiacuadns,  oom  sciaa,  h<»um  esae  neminem,  qui  neaciat, 
te  ^paridie  kaleadas  Januarias,  ^Lepido  et  Tidlo  conaulibus, 
Tatetiaae  in  oomitio  cum  tielo  1  Manum,  coyisuKim  et  prin" 
cipum  ciyitatia  intetficiendonun  caoaa,  paranaae  ?  Sceleri 
ac  furori  tup  %K>n  mentem  aliquam,  aut.  tinuMrem  tuum, 
sed  ^fortunam  reipublicae  obatitisse  ?  Ac  jam  ilia  omitto : 
u>aeque  enim  sunt. aut  obscura,  aut  non  multa  post  eomi 
missa.  Quoties  tu  me  designatnm,  quoties  consulem  inr 
texfioere  conat|is,es?  '^Quot  ego  tnaa  petitionee  ita'  con^* 
jectas,  ut  yitari  non  posse  yiderentur,  parya  quadam  de*> 
clinatipne,  et,  ut  aiunt,  corpore  ;effugi  ?  ^Nihil  agis,  mhil 
assequeris,  nibil  moliris,  quod  mibi  latere  yaleat  ^^in  tem« 
pore:  neque  tam^  conari  ac  yeUe  desistis,  ^^Quotie^ 
jam  tibi  extorta  est  ^ca  ista  de  manibus  ?  Quoties  yera 
Qxcijdit  oasu  aliquO'  et  elapsa  est?  .  ^^Tamen  ea  carere. 
diutius  non  potes:  ^^uae  quidem  quibus  abs  te  imtiat^. 
sacris  ac  devota  sit,  nescio,  quod  earn  necesse  putas  con- 
aulis  in  corpore:  defigere. 

YIL  Nunc  vero,  quae  est  ista.  tua  yita?  Sic  enim. 
jam  tecum  Ipquar,  nqn  ut  ^^odio  peimotus  essei  yidear^ 
quo-  debeo,  sed  ut  misericordia,  quae  tibi  nulla  debelmr. 
YenistK  }^paidlo  ante  in  senatam:  quia  te  ex  hao  tanta 
frequentia,  ex  tot  tuis  amicis  ac  necessariis,  ^^salutayit  1. 
Si  boc  po^  h^minum  menuuriam  ccHitigit  nemini,  ^ocis 
exspect^  contumeliam,  cum  sis  grayissimo  judicio  taci- 
tumitatis  oppressus?  Quid,  quod  adyentu  tuo  ^Hsta  sub- 
seOift  vAcueflRcta  sunt?  Quod  omnes  consulares,  qui  tiU 
peisaepe  ad  caedem  constituti  fuerunt,  simul  atque  asse« 
disti,  partem  istam  subsellioram  ^^audam  atque  inaneUt 
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reliquenmt  ?  Qoo  tandem  animo  lioc  tibi  ferendmn  putit  t 
^Servi  mehercie  mei  si  me  isto  pacto  metnerent,  vt  t& 
metoont  omnes  cives  tui,  dmnvun  meam  relinqnendam  piH 
tarem:  ta  tibi  mbem  non  arbitmiet  Et,  sL  me  meia 
ciyibiia  'injuria  auspeetom  tarn  grmier  atqiie  offenama 
Tiderem;  carere  me  aapecta  ciraun,  qoam  infealia  omni- 
vm  ocuHa  conspici  mallem :  tu  cmn  conscieiitia  aceienmi 
tnonmi  agnoscas  odimn  onmium  justmny  et  jam  tibt  dia 
debitom,  dubitas,  qiummi  mentes  senanaque  Hulneraay 
eonim  aapei^tum  pniesentiaiiiqiie  vitaret  Si  te  parentea 
tunerent  atqne  od^ent  tui,  neque  eos  n&a  ladone  pla^ 
care  poasea ;  ut  opinor,  aA>  eonun  ociilia  aliquo  concede- 
rea :  nunc  te  patria,  quae  cammunis  eat  ^omnium  noatrtkm 
parens,  oditac  metuit,  Aet  jamdiu  te  nihil  judicat  mat  de' 
•pemcidio  suo  cogitare.  ^Hiyus  ta  neque  auctaitatem 
Terebere,  neque  judicium  sequere,  neque  vim  pertioMSces  T 
Quae  tecum,  CatiHna,  sic  agit,  et  quodammodo  ^taeila 
loquitur :— Nullmn  aliquot  jam  annia  facinua  exstitit,  ni^ 
pier  te;  nullum  flagitium  sine  te:  tibi  uni  hnultorum  ci» 
yivaa  neces,  tibi  Tczatio  direptioque  ^^sociorum  impunita 
fiiit.  ac  libera:  tu  non  solum  ad  negligendaa  leges  ac 
^^uaestioneSy  yerum  etiam  ad  evertendas  perfrtngendsa 
qne  ^iluisti.  Superiora  illa^  quamqtiam  ferenda  non  fue 
runt,  tameui  ut  potui,  tuli:  nunc  vero  me  totara  esse  in 
mettt  propter  te  unum;  '^^uidquid  increpuerit,  Catilinam 
timeriy  ni^um  yideri  contra  me  consilium  iniri  posse,. 
^3qiiod  a  tuo  scelere  abhorreat ;  non  est  ferendum.  Quarao- 
bcem  discede,  atque  hunc  mibi  timorem  eripe:  ^^i  est 
Tenia,  ne  opprimar ;  sin  fabus,  ut  tandem  aliquando  time- . 
ra  deainam. 

YIIL  HAfic  si  tecum,  ut  dixi,  patria  loquatur,  ^^nonne 
impetrare  debeat,  etiamsi  vim  adlubere  non  possit  t 
^^Quid,  quod  tu  te  ipse  ^^in  custodiam  dcdiati  ?  Quid, 
quodyvitandae  auspicionis  causa,  apud  ^M'.  Lepidum  te 
^%abitare  velle  dixisti?  A  quo  non  receptus,  etiam  ad 
nie  lenire  ausus  es :  atque  ut  domi  meae  te  asserYarem* 
mgaafei : .  cum  a  me  quoqfue  id  reapanaum  tulissea,  me 
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atdld'inodo  posse  iisdem  ^pajietibus  toto  e^^  tecvm,  \\a 
magHo  in  peiienlo-  ess^m,  quod  iiadem  moenibus   conti- 
noremur;  sd  '^Q.  MeteUum  praetorem  veidsti:   a  qao  re-' 
pudiatus^  ad  sodalem 'tonm,  .^inun  optimum,  M-  Maarcd 
lum  demigFasti:  quern  tu  ^ridelieet  ek  ad   ca^todieadam' 
$6  difgentissimum,  et  ad  suspioandum  sagaGissimum,  et  ad' 
vindicandum  foitissimum  fore  iputasfi.  Sed-qpam  longe  Tide- 
tiar  a  caxvere  atque  a  vincuMs  abessedfibere,  qui  se  ipse  jam* 
dignum  custodia  judicarit:?  Quae  cumita  sint,  Catilina,  du-^ 
bitaSjSi  l}ic  ^morari  aequo  aQi]iM>  non  potes,  aiure  in  aliquas 
tertc(s,etyitam  i^tam,multissuppliciis}usds4ebiti8que  erep-: 
<tam,  lugae  sol^tudiBique  imadare  ?   ''Refer,  inquis,  ad  sena- 
tum,  (id  enim  postulas*,)  et,  si  bieocdo  placere  sibi  decreye- 
rlt,  te  ire  in  exsilium,  obtempei:atiatun  te  esseidicis.     Non. 
releram  id,'^iiod  abhorret  a  meis  moaribus :  ettamen-^a 
clam,  ut  inteUigas,  quid  hi  de  te  sentiant.     Egvedoi^  •ex* 
ust>6,  Oatitiaa:   fibeta  irempi^caMi  metu:  in 'eJEsillum)  si ' 
Phino  vocem  exspectas, '3profici36e*e.    HQuid  est,  CatiU-' 
na  ?  eoquid  attendis,  ecquid  animadvertis  komm  siientimn  ? ; 
i^afiiuntur,  tacent.     ^^Quid  exspectas  auctoritatem  loquen*' 
tium,  quoimm  voiuntut^sm  tacitorum  perspicds:?     Aii  si-hocr'^ 
idem  huic  Molescenti   optimo^  ^^P.  Sextio/  si  fortissimo' 
vijo',1  ^M^  Marcello  dijissewii  ^jam  mihi  consulif  -  bo^^p 
ipso  in  tetnplo,  jure'  Optimo  senatus  Vim  -  ,et  >  manus ' iutcb*  - 
liss^ :  ^^db  te   aiitem,  GatQinai  cuat  quiesount,  pn^ant ; : 
cum  i^tluntur,  decernunt;  ci»ti- tacdfti,  clamant.     Nequet 
hi  solum,  »^(jHorfHn  tibiauctoritas  cbt  videlicet  imra,  y^at' 
viHssima ; '  ^^i^ed'  eftiam  i&  equites   Romani,  honestissHiiV' 
atque  optimivin,  ceterique  fortlssiiiu  cives,  ^^ui  eircum*/ 
stant  senatum,  quorum  tu  et  frequentiam  videre^  et  stadiat 
perspi^ere,  et  voces  paullo   antier  axaudire  potuidti:   4^6- 
rum  ego  vix  abs  te  jamdiu  manus'  ac  tela:  cbntineof^  )s»s*  *' 
dem  facile  adducam,  tit  te  haeic,  quae  jampridem;  vasteiiife ' 
etudes,  reiinqu^tem,  ^^usque  ad  portas  prosequantur.  / 

=  IX.  ^PQuAM'quAM  q[uid  loqi?or7  ^He  ut  ulkures  iBraingat?^' 
tu  ut  unquam  te  coirigast  tU' ut  ullam -fugam  meditere?i 
tu >ttt  ullum  exsiliuir  pogites ?     ^ti^m  tibuistam memegii 
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dii  immortales  Muint !  Tametsi  video,  si  mea  voce  per- 
territus  ire  in  exsilium  animum  induzeris,  quanta  tempe-^ 
stas  invidiae  nobis,  si  mkiiis  in  praesens  tempos,  reoenti 
memoria  scelerum  tuorum,  at  in  posteritatem  iropendeat. 
'Sed  est  mihi^tanti ;  dummodo  iata  'privata  sit  cidainitas, 
et  a  reipablicae  periculis  sejimgator.  *Sed  ta  Ht  vitiia 
tuis  conunoveare,  ut  legnm  poenas  pertimescas,  %t  leuH 
poiibns  reipublicae  concedas,  non  est  postulandum :  neqoe 
enim  is  es,  CatiMna,  ut  te  aut  *pudor  a  tuipitudiae,  ant 
metos  a  peiicnlo,  aut  ratio  a  furore  unquam  roTocarit. 
Quamobrem,  ut  saepe  jam  dixi,  proficiscere :  ac,  si  mihi 
inimico,  nt  praedicas,  tuo  conflare  yis  invidiam;  ^leeCa 
perge  in  exsOium:  vix  feram  ^sermones  hominnm,  si  id 
feceris:  vix  ^olem  istius  invidiae,  si  in  exsilium  iem 
jussu  consulis,  sustinebo :  sin  autem  ^^ervire  meae  laudl 
et  gloriae  mavis,  egredere  '^cum  importuna  sceleratonm 
.J  maau:  confer  te  ad  Manlium:  concita  perditos  eives: 
^  seeeme  te  a  bonis :  infer  patriae  bellum :  exsulta  ^'impio 
latrocinio,  ut  a  me  non  ejectus  ad  alienos,  sed  invitatos 
ad  tuos  isse  videaris.  ^^Quamquam  quid  ego  te  invitem, 
a  quo  jam  sciam  esse  praemissos,  ^^qui  tibi  ad  Forum 
AureUiun  praestolarentut  armati  \  ^^Cui  sciam  pactam  et 
constitutam  esse  cum  Manlio  diem  \  A  quo  etiam  i^aqdU 
lam  illam  argenteam,  quam  tibi,  ac  tuis  omnibus,  pemi- 
ciosam  esse  con£do  et  fimestam  futuram,  ^^cui  domi  tuae 
saciarium  scelerum  tuorum  constitutum  fuit,  sciam  esse 
praemissamt  ^Tu  ut  ilia  diutius  carere  possis,  quana 
venerari,  ad  caedem  proficiscens,  solebas  %  A  cujus  alta- 
ribus  saepe  istam  impiam  dexteram  ad  necem  civium 
transtulisti  ? 

X.  Ibis  tandem  aliquando^  quo  te  jampridem  tua  ista 
cupiditas  efirenata  ac  furiosa  rapiebat.  Neque  enim  tibi 
^%aec  res  affett  dolorem,  sed  quandam  incredibilem  volu- 
ptatem:  ad  banc  te  amentiam  natura  peperit,  voluntas 
exercuit,  fortuna  servavit:  numquam  tu  non  modo  otium, 
sed  ne  IbeQum  quidem,  ^%isi  nefarium,  concupisti :  nactus 
es  ex  perditisi  atque  ab  oumi  non  modo  fortuna,  verma 
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etiam  Qpe  der0lipti9i  confirm  improborum  maxiiuiu  ^Hio. 
tu  qua  laetitia  peifniere  ?  quibu9  gaudiis  exsultabis  ?  quaa- 
k&  in  voluptate  bacchabere,  cum  m  tonto  numero  tuonua 
neque  aiidies  virum  bonum  quemquam,  iveque  videbis^; 
^Ad  hujus  vitae  stjudium  meditaU  Uli  sunt,  qui  ferui^tur, 
Uboz^s  iui :  jacere  bumi,  non  modo  ^ad  obsidendum  stu- 
pruiQ,  verum  etiam  ad  facinus  obeundum;  vigilare,  non 
$plum  insidiantem  somno  maritorum,  verum  etiam  ^bonis 
occisorum.  ^Habes  ubi  ostentes  illam  praeclaram  tuam. 
patientiam  famis,  frigoris,  inopiae  rerum  omnium ;  quibus 
tp  brevi  tempQie  ^coniectiim  esse  sentiecf.  Twtum  pxo« 
feci  tuiQ,  Q\m  te  a  consulatu  repi4i,  ^i  "^fispul  pQtius  ten- 
ture,  q]iiam  consul  vexare  rempublicam  pp§ses:  atque  ut 
id,  quod  esset  a  te  scelerape  Busceptum,  latrocinium  poti- 
i}s  quam  helium  nprnin^etiir. 

JCL  WuNc,  ut  a  me,  patres  conscripti,  quandam  prope 
justam  patriae  quaerimoniam  detest^r  ^c  depr^cer:.  ^perci- 
pite,  quaesQ,  diligenter,  quae  d^cam,  et  ea  penitus  animis 
vestris  mentibusque  mandate.  Etenim,  si  mecum  patria, 
quae  mihi  vita  mea  multo  est  carior,  si  cupcta  Italia,  si. 
Qmnis  rpspublica  sic  loquatur:  ^°M.  TuUj,  quid  agis? 
lune  eum,  quem  esseliQstem  comperisti:  quern  duceni 
belli  futurum  vides :  qtiem  exspectari  impefatorgm  in  cas- 
tris  bostium  sentis,  auctorem  sceleris,  principem  conjmra-' 
tiaiu3,  ^^eyo.catorem  servorum  et  civiura  perditorum,  exire 
patierisy  ut  abs  te  ^^npn  cmis^us  ex  uybe,  sed  immissus  in 
urbem  esse  yideatiu:  ?  Noniie  hi^i9  in  vincula  duci,  non 
ad  mortem  irapi,  non  summo  supplicio  ^^actari  impera- 
bis  ?  Quid  tandem  impedit  te  ?  ^*Mosne  majorum  ?  At 
persaepe  etiam  privati  in  bac  republica  pemiciosos  cives 
moite  multarunt  ^^An  leges,  quae  de  civium  Romano- 
num  supplicio  ^^rogatae  sunt?  At  numqiwm  in  hac  urbe 
ii,  qui  a  republica  defecerunt,  civium  ju^  ^^tenuerunt. 
An  invidiam  posteritatis  times  ?  ^^Praeclaram  vero  populo 
liomano  refers  gratiam,  qui  te,  hominom  per  te  cognitum,. 
nulla  commendatione  majorum,  ^^tam  matuare  ad  ^^mmunv 
Imppnun^  per  pmiies  bquQru^  SB^V^  e^ulit,  si  propter 
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inYidiam,  ant  alicujus  periculi  metum,  tnlvdem  cmdni  tn6^ 
torn  negligis.  Sed,  si  quis  est  invidiaid  metiu,  man  est 
rehementius  ^severitatis  ac  fortitfidinis  invidia,  quairi  in- 
ertiae  ac  nequidae  pertimeScenda  ?  An,  cum  bello  tasta- 
bitiir  Italia,  vexabwitiir  tabes,  teofa  ard^bimt:  Ham  te 
non  existimas  invidiae  incendio  conflagratummt 

XII.  ^His  ^go  sanctiasiiiliti  reipublicae  roclbtiA,  et 
ecMum  hcnnfiiiumj  qui  idem  sentiimt,  mentibtis,  psrtica  re- 
spondebo.  Ego,  ^si  hoc  0|ftmnmi  facta  jadtdaiiem,  patrei 
conscriptij  Catilinam  morte  mvdtari «  ^miins  usmtun  bonM 
gladiatori  isti  ad  TiTendmn  non  d^dissem.  £teiiim/  ai 
summi  Tirij  et  claiissimi  cives,  Satumini,  et  Gfac^hdrmn, 
et  Flacci,  et  supenoium  complnrimn  sanguine  non  modo 
se  non  contaminarunt,  sed  etiam  ^honestarunt ;  certe  mibi 
yerendum  non  ei^  ne  qtfd,  hoc  ^parricida  civium  inter- 
fecto,  invidiae  mihi  in  posteritatem  redundaret.  Quodsi 
ea  niiihi  majume  impenderet:  tamen  hoc  animo  semper 
fui,  ut  invidiam  virtute  partam,  gloriam,  ncfti  hividiam  pu- 
tarem.  Quamquam  nonnulli  sunt  in  hoe  ordine,  qiii  ant 
ea,  quae  imminent,  non  videttiit  i  aut  ea^  quae  videM,  dis-^ 
simulent:  ^ui  spent  Oatilinae  molkiblfs  se^teiitiift  alue*^ 
runt,  coi^urationemque*  nascentem  non  credendo  cotrobo- 
ravefuntw  Quorum  auctoritatem  secuti  muLtt,  non  solum 
improbi,  veruni  etiam  imperitij  ^i  in  hmic  animfetdvertiff^ 
sem,  crudeliter  et  ^9regie  factum  esse  di^erent.  Nund 
iateUigo,  si  iste,  quo  inltendit,  in  Manliand  cas^  ^erve-i 
iferit,  s^^neln  tam  stultum  fore,  (|ui. non  videat  conjura- 
tionem  esse  factain;f  neminem  tatn  improbum,  qui  non 
fateatur.  Hoc  autem  uno  intcfffecto,  intelligb  hano  fei- 
poblicae  p^st^m  ^ipatUi&ppr  reprimi,  bOu  in  peip^tuum 
eomprind  pOsd€».  Quo»dsi  ^%e  ejeeerit,  secumque  suoar 
eduxerit,  et  eodem  cetetds  undique  collectoii  naufragos  ag-i 
gregaverit ;  exstittgucftur,  atque  delebitui'  non  modo  ^haed 

.  tam  adulta  reipubti^ae  pestis,  veram  etiam  stirps  ^  se^ 
men  malorum  omnium. 

XIII.  Etemim  i^jjundiu,  patres  conscript,  in  ins  pericu-- 
fis  con|urationi9  insidiisque  versamur:   sed  nescib  ^^qfi& 
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pacto  omninm  scelemm,  ac  reteris  £BBNRis  et  audacise  init- 
tuiitas  in  nostri  consulatus  tempus  erupit.  Quodsi  ^ex 
tanto  latrocinio  kte  imus  tolletur;  Tid^bimur  fortasse  ad 
breve  qttoddam  tempus  cura  et  metu  esse  rekvati:  peri<^ 
Gulum  autem  residebit,  et  erit  inclusum  penitus  ?in  Tenis 
atque  in  Tiscexibus  reipublicae.  Ut  saepe  homines  aegri 
i^oibo  grari,  cum  ^esta  febiique  jactantur,  m  aquam  ge- 
lidam  biberint,  pximo  relevari  videntur;  deinde  multo  gra* 
tIus  vehementiusqu^  afflictaatur:  sid  bic  morbusyiqul  est 
in  republican  relevatus  istius  poena,  vebementius  Tivis  re* 
liquis  ingrave^cet.  Quaie,  patres  consciipti^  secedant  im- 
probi,  secemant  se  a  boni^^  unum  in  locum  congregentur, 
muro  denique,  id  quod  saepe  jam  dixi,  seeemantur  a  no* 
bis,  desinant  insidiari  domi  siiae  consuli,  'circumstaie 
Iribunal  praetoris  urbani,  ^obsj^ere  cum  gladiis  curiam^ 
^malleolos  et  faces  ad  inflammandam  urbem  comparare* 
Sit  denique  incriptum  in  fironte  uniusc^jusque  civis,  ®quid 
de  republica  sentiat.  FoUiceor  hoc  vobis,  patres  con* 
scripti,  tantam  in  nobis  consulibus  fore  diligentiam^  tan* 
tarn  in  vobis  ^uctoritatem,  tantam  in  equitibus  RcMnanis 
Tirtutem,  tantam  in  oxmubus  bonis  consensionem,  ut  Ca- 
tilinae  profectione  omnia  patefacta,  illustrata,  'opj^ressa, 
vindicata  es^  videads.  Hisce  ominibus,  Catilina,  ^^cum 
summa  reipublicae  salute,  eit  cum  toa  peste  ac  pemiciey 
comque  eorum  exitio,  qui  se  tecum  omni  scelere  paiTici-> 
dioque  junxerunt,  proficisoere  ad  impium  bellum  ac  nefa^ 
rium.  Turn  tu,  Jupiter,  qui  iisdem,  quibus  haeo  mh% 
i^auspiciis  a  Romulo  es  constitutus ;  quern  Statorem  bujus 
urbis  atque  imperii  vere  nominamus:  bunc,  et  hujus  so* 
cios  a  tuis  aris  ceterisque  templis,  a  tectis  urbis  ac  moe* 
nibus,  a  vita  fortimioque  chium  ommnm  arcebis :  et  om* 
nes  inimicos  bonorum,  hostes  patriae,  latrones  Italian, 
^celerum  foedere  inter  se  ac  nefaria  societate  conjune* 
tosi  aetemis  suppHciis  vivos  mortuosque  mactabis. 


M.TULLII  CICERONIS 
ORATIO 
IN  L.  CATILINAM  . 

SECUNDA, 
AD   QUIRITES. 


I.  'Tandem  aU^aando,  ^Quirites,  L.  Catiliiuiiiiy  Ah 
rentem  audacia,  %celu8  anbelantem,  pestem  patriae 
nefarie  molientem,  yobis  alque  huic  urbi  fenum  flam- 
mamqiie  ^linitanteni,  ex  mbe  ^el  ejeciimuy  rel  emi* 
BunuSy  Tel  ipsum  egredientem  ''reibis  prosecud  sumiia. 
'Abiit^  ezcessit,  evasit,  erapit.  Nulla  jam  pemiciea  H 
monstro  illo  atque  prodigio  moenibos  ipsis  intra  moenia 
oomparabitor.  Atqae  li)mc  cgi^em  wmm,  hujos  belB  do- 
mestioi  ducem»  sine  controversui  vicimus.  Non  enim 
jam  intet  lateia  nostra  ^^nca  iUa  Tersabitor:  ^^non  in 
oampo,  ^%on  in  foro,  non  in  curia,  non  denique  intra 
domesticos  parietes  pertimescemus.  '^Loco  ille  motus 
esty  cum  est  ex  urbe  depulsus.  Palam  jam  cum  hoste, 
nuUo  impediente,  ^^bellnm  justum  geremua.  Sine  dubio 
perdidimus  hominem,  magnificeque  vicimus,  cum  ilium 
ex  occuMs  insidiis  in  apertum  latrocinium  conjecimus.- 
^^Quod  vero  non  cruentum  mucronem,  ut  voluit,  extulit, 
quod  Txvis  nobis  egressus  est,  quod  el  ferrum  de  manibus 
extorsimus,  quod  incolinnes  elves,  quod  stantem  urbem 
xeliquit:  quanto  tandem  ilium  moerore  afflictum  esse  et 
profligatom  pntatis?  Jacet  ille  nunc  prostratus,  Quiri- 
tea,  et  se  ^^rculsum  atque  abjectum  esse  sentit,  et  ?e- 
torqiiet  oculos  profecto  saepe  ad  banc  urbem ;  quam  ex 
Biiis  fancibua  ereptam  esse  luget:   quae  quidem  laetari 
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tnihi   videtui,    quod   tantam   pestem   eromuerit    forasqae 
projecerit. 

II.  At  -si  quis  est  talis,  ^quales  esse  onines  oportebat, 
qui  in  hoc  ipso,  in  quo  exultat  et  triumphat  oratio  mea, 
me  Tehementer  accuset,  quod  tarn  capitalem  hostem  non 

«*  comprehenderim  potius,  quam  emiserim :  non  est  ista  mea 
>  culpa,  Quirites,  sed  temporum.  Interemtum  esse  L.  Ca- 
tilinam,  *et  gravissimo  supplicio  affectum,  jampridem  opor- 
tebat:  idque  a  me  et  mos  majorum,  et  bujus  imperii 
severitas,  et  respublica  postulabat.  Sed  quam  multos 
fuisse  putatis,  ^qui,  quae  ego  deferrem,  non  crederent? 
quam  multos,  ^ui  propter  stultitiam  nOn  putarent?  quam 
multos,  qui  etiam  defenderent?  quam  multos,  qui  propter 
improbitatem  faverent?  'Ac  si,  sublato  illo,  depelli  a 
vobis  onme  periculum  judicarem ;  jampridem  ego  L.  Ca- 
tilinam  non  moda  invidiae  meae,  verum  etiam  vicae  pe- 
riculo  sustulissem.  Sed  cum  viderem,  %e  Vobis  quidem 
omnibus  re  etiam  turn  probata,  si  ilium,  ut  erat  meritus, 
morte  multasse^  fore,  ut  ejus  socios  invidia  oppressus 
persequi  non  possem :  rem  hue  deduxi,  ut  tum  palam 
pugnare  Dossetis,  cum  hostem  aperte  vidcretis.  Quem 
.quidem  ego  hostem,  Quirites,  ^quam  vehementer  foris 
'esse  timendum  putem,  licet  hinc  intelligatis,  quod  illud 
etiam  moleste  fero,  quod  ex  urbe  parum  comitatus  ezie- 
rit.  Utinam  ille  omnes  secum  suas  copias  eduxisset! 
<*Tongilium  mihi  eduxit,  ^quem  amaxe  in  praetexta  coep6« 
rat:  ^^Publicium  et  Munacium,  quorum  aes  alieaum  con- 
tractum  in  popina  nullum  reipubUcae  motum  afferre  pote- 
rat:  %eliquit  quos  Tiros?  quanto  alieno  aere,  quam  va- 
lentes,  quam  nobiles? 

III.  Itaque  ego  ilium  exercitum,  '^prae  Gallicanis 
legionibus,  et  hoc  delectu,  quem  in  agro  Piceno  et  Gal- 
lico  Q.  Metellus  habuit,  et  his  copiis,  quae  a  nobis  quo- 
tidie  comparantur,  magnopere  contemno;  ^^Ilectum  ex 
senibus  desperatis,  ex  agresti  luxuria,  ex  rusticis  decoc- 
toribus,  ex  lis,  qui  ^^adimonia  deserere,  quam  ilium  ex- 
ercitum, maluerunt:   quibus   ego  non  modo   si   ^'aciem 
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exercitus  nostri,  yermn  edam  si  edictum  praetoris  osten- 
dero,  concident.  'Hos,  quos  video  volitare  in  foro,  qiio« 
stare  ad  curiam,  quos  etiam  ^n  seoatnm  renire:  ^qoi 
nitent  unguentis,  ^ui  fulgent  purpura,  mallem  secum  %uos 
milites  eduxisset:  qui  si  hie  permanent,  mementote  non 
tarn  exercitum  ilium  esse  nobis,  quam  hos,  qui  exercitum 
desenierunt,  pertimescendos.  Atque  hoc  etiam  sunt  timen- 
di  magis,  quod,  quid  cogitent,  me  scire  sentiunt,  neque 
tamen  permoventur.  ^Yideo,  cui  Apulia  sit  attributa,  qui 
habeat  Etruriam,  qui  agrum  Picenum,  qui  Gallicum,  qui 
sibi  has  urbanas  inddias  caedis  atque  incendiorum  de- 
poposceiit.  Omnia  ''superioris  noctis  consilia  ad  roe  de- 
lata  esse  sentiunt :  patefeci  in  senatu  bestemo  die :  Cap 
tilina  ipse  pertimuit,  profugit:  hi  quid  exspectant?  *Nae 
illi  vehementer  errant,  si  iUam  meam  pristinkm  lenitatem 
perpetuam  sperant  futuram. 

IV.  Quod  exspectavi,  jam  sum  assecutus,  ut  vos  om- 
nes  factam  esse  aperte  conjurationem  contra  rempublican^ 
yideretis.  ®Nisi  vero  si  quis  est,  qui  ^^Catilinae  similes 
cum  Catilina  sentire  non  putet.  Non  est  jam  lenitati 
locus:  severitatem  res  ipsa  flagitat.  Unum  etiam  nunc 
concedam :  exeant,  proficiscantur,  ne  patiantur  ^Mesiderio 
sui  Catilinam  miserum  tabescere :  demonstrabo  iter :  Aure- 
lia  via  profectus  est:  si  accelerate  volent,  ad  vesperam  con- 
sequentur.  O  fortunatam  rempublicam,  ^^si  quidem  hanc 
sentinam  hujus  urbis  ejecerit!  Uno  mehercule  Catilina 
^exhausto,  relevata  mihi  et  recreata  respublica  videtur. 
Quid  enim  mali  aut  sceleris  fingi  aut  excogitari  potest,  quod 
non  ille  conceperit?-  Quis  tota  Italia  ^^veneficus,  quis  gla- 
diator, quis*  latro,  quis  sicarius,  quis  parricida,  ^^quis  testa- 
mentorum  subjector,  ^^quis  circumscriptor,  quis  ganeo, 
^''quis  nepos,  quis  adulter,  quae  mulier  mfamis,  quis  cor- 
ruptor  juventutis,  quis  corruptus,  quis  perditus  tnveniri 
potest,  qui  se  cum  Catilina  non  familiarissime  vixisse 
fateatnr  1  ^^Quae  caedes  per  hosce  arnios  sine  illo  facta 
est  ?  Quod  nefarium  stupmm  non  per  iUum  ?  ^^Jam  vero 
quae  tanta  in  ullo  umquam  homine  juveututis  iUecebra 
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fiiit  quanta  in  illo  ?  qui  aliia  fructum  libidinum,  aliis  mor- 
tem parentum,  non  modo  impellendo,  verum  etiam  adju- 
vando,  pollicebatur.  Nunc  vero  quam  aubito,  non  solum 
ex  urbe,  verum  etiam  ex  agris,  ingentem  numeram  per^ 
ditorum  hominiim  collegerat?  Nemo,  non  modo  Romae, 
sed  nee  ullo  in  angulo  totius  Italiae,  oppressus  aere  alie- 
no  fuit,  quem  non  ad  hoc  incredibile  sceleris  foedus 
adsciverit. 

Y.  At<iue,  ut  ejus  diversa  studia  Hn  dissimiii  ratione 
perspicere  possitis,  nemo  est  %i  ludo  gladiatorio  paullo 
ad  facinus  audacior,  qui  se  non  intimum  Catilinae  esse 
fateatur:  ^nemo  in  scena  levior  et  nequior,  qui  se  non 
ejusdem  prope  sodalem  fmsse  commemoret,  Atque  idem 
tamen,  ^stnprorum  et  scelerum  exercitatione  assuefactus, 
%igore,  et  fame,  et  siti,  ac  vigiliis  perferendis,  fortis  ab 
istis  praedicabatur ;  ^cum  industriae  subsidia,  atque  instru- 
menta  virtutis,  in  libidine  audaciaque  consumerentur. 
Hunc  yero  si  sui  fuerint  comites  secuti;  si  ex  urbe 
exierint  desperatorum  hominum  flagitiosi  greges ;  ^O  nos 
beatos,  0  rempublicam  fortunatam,  O  praeclaram  laudem 
consulatus  mei !  Noti  enim  jam  sunt  mediocres  hominum 
libidines,  non  humanae  ac  toleirandae  audaciae:  nih^ 
cogitant,  nisi  caedes,  nisi  incendia,  nisi  rapinas:  patri- 
monia  sua  profuderunt:  ^fortunas  suas  abligurierunt  t  res 
eos  jampridem,  ^^des  deficere  nuper  coepit:  eadem  ta^ 
men  ilia,  quae  erat  in  abundantia,  libido  permanet.  Quodsi 
in  vino  et  alea  ^^comissationes  solum  quaererent,  essent 
illi  quidem  desperandi,  sed  tamen  essent  ferendi.  Ho« 
vero  quis  ferre  possit,  inertes  homines  fortissimis  yiris 
insidiaxi,  stultissimos  prudentissimis,  ^^ebriosos  sobriis^ 
dormientes  vigilantibus  1  Qui  ^^mibi  ^^ccubantes  in  con 
yiviis,  vino  languidi,  ^^confecti  cibo,  ^^^rtis  redimiti. 
unguentis  obliti,  ^''emctant  sem^onibus  suis  caedem  bonot* 
mm,  atque  urbis  incendia.  Quibus  ego  c^mfido  impend 
dere  ^%tum  aliquod :  et  poenas  jamdiu  improbitati,  ne* 
quitiae,  sceleri,  libidini  debitas,  aut  instare  jam  plane,  aul 
ce^  appiopinquare.    Quos  si  raeus  consulatus,  quoniara 
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^anare  non  potest,  sustulerit ;  'non  breve  nescio  quod  tem- 
piis,  sed  nraita  saecula  propagarit  reipublicae.  Nulla  eat  enim 
natio,  quam  pertiniescamus :  nullus  rex,  qui  beUum  populo 
Romano  facere  possit.  Omnia  sunt  externa  ^unius  vir- 
tute  terra  marique  pacata:  domesticum  beUmn  raanet: 
intus  insidiae  sunt:  intus  inclusum  periculum  est:  intus 
est  hostis :  cum  luxuria  nobis,  cum  amentia,  cum  scelere 
certaodum  est.  Huic  ego  me  bello,  Quirites,  profiteor 
ducem :  suscipid  inimicitias  hoimnum  perditorum.  ^Quae 
sanari  poterunt,  quacunque  ratione  sanabo:  quae  rese- 
canda  erunt,  non  patiar  ad  perniciem  civitatis  manere. 
Proinde  aut  exeant,  aut  quiescant:  aut,  si  et  in  uibe,  ei 
in  eadem  mente  permanent;  ea,  quae  merentur,  exspec- 
tent. 

VI.  At  etiam  sunt^  Quirites,  qui  dicant,  %  me  in  ex- 
allium  ejectum  esse  Catilinam.  Quod  ego  si  rerbo  asae* 
qui  possem,  istos  ipsos  ejicerem,  qui  haec  loquuntun 
'Homo  videlicet  timidus  et  permodestus  vocem  consulLs 
ferre  non  potuit:  simul  atque  ire  in  exsilium  jussus  est, 
paruit,  ^vit.  Hestemo  die,  cum  domi  meae  jpaene  inter- 
fectus  essem,  senatum  in  aedem  Jovis  Statoris  vocavi: 
rem  omnem  ad  patres  conscriptos  detuli.  ''Quo  cum 
Catilina  venisset,  quis  eum  senator  appellant  1  quia  salu* 
tavit?  ®quis  denique  ita  aspexit,  ut  perditum  civem,  ac 
non  potius  ut  importunissimum  bostem?  Quin  etiam 
principes  ejus'ordinis  partem  iUam  subselliorum,  ad  qjoam 
ilie  accesseraty  nudam  atque  inanem  reliquerunt.  EUc 
ego  ^vehemens  ille  consul,  qui  verbo  cives  in  exsilium 
ejicio,  quaesivi  a  Catiliaa,^  an  noctumo  conventu  «pud  M. 
Laecam  fuisset,  necne.  Cum  ille  ^%<Hna  audaoiseimus, 
conscientia  eonvictus,  primo  reticuisset:  patefeci  cetera. 
^^Quid  ea  nocte  egisset,  quid  ^^in  proximam  constituisset, 
quemadmodum  esset  ei  ratio  totius  belli  descripta,  edocui. 
^Cum  haesitaret,  cum  teneretur;  quaesivi,  quid  dnbitaret 
eo  proficisci,  quo  jampridem  pararat :  cum  arma,  ^cum  se*- 
cures,  cum  fasces,  cum  tubas,  cum  signa  militaria,  eum 
Aquitem  iUam  argenteam,  cui  ille  etiam  sacrarium  scele^ 
2* 
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mm  domi  suae  fecerat,  scirem  esse  praemissam.  ^In  e^« 
silimiL  ejiciebam,  quern  jam  ingressum  esse  in  bellum  vi* 
debam?  Etenim,  credo,  Manlius  iste  centurio,  ^ui  in 
agro  Fesulano  castra  posuit,  bellum  populo  Romano  suo 
nomine  indixit :  et  ilia  castra  nunc  non  Catilinam  ducem 
exspeotant :  et  ilie,  ejectus  in  ezsilium,  se  ^Massiliam,  non 
in  haec  castra  conferet. 

YII.  O  coNDiTioNEM  miseram,  non  modo  administrandaei 
Terum  etiam  conservandae  reipubUcae  I  Nunc,  si  L.  Ca« 
tilina,  consiliis,  laboribns,  pericuUs  meis  ^circimiclusus 
ac  debilitatus,  subito  perdmiierit,  sententiam  mutaTerit, 
deseruerit  suos,  consflium  bellum  faciundi  abjecerit,  ex 
koc  cuTsu  sceleris  et  belli,  iter  ad  fugam  atque  in  exsilium 
converterit :  non  ille  a  me  ^spoliatus  armis  audaciae,  nmi 
ebstupefactus  ac  perterritus  mea  diligentia,  non  de  spo 
conatuque  depuisus,  sed  ^indemnatus,  innocens,  in  exsi* 
lium  ejectus  a  consule  vi  ei  minis,  esse  dicetur :  et  erunt, 
qui  ilium,  si  hoc  fecerit,  non  improbum,  sed  miserum ; 
me  non  diligeutissimum  consulem,  sed  crudelissimum  ty- 
rannum  existimari  velint.  ^Est  mihi  tanti,  Quirites,  hu- 
jus  iuTJ^diae  falsae  atque  iniquae  tempestatem  subire,  dum* 
modo  a  vobis  bujua  horribilis  belli  ac  nefarii  periculum 
depellatur.  Dicatur  sane  ejectus  esse  a  me,  dmnmodo 
eat  in  exsilium.  Sed  miM  credite,  non  est  iturus.  Num« 
quam  ego  a  diis  immortalibus  optabo,  Quirites,  invidiae 
meae  levandae  causa,  ut  L.  Catilinam  ductere  exercittim 
hostium,  ^atque  in  armis  volitare  audiatis:  sed  triduo  itu* 
men  audietis:  multoque  magis  illud  timeo,  ne  mihi  sit 
^invidiosum  aliquando,  quod  ilium  emisexim  potius,  quam 
quod  ejecerim.  Sed  cum  sint  homines,  qui  ilium,  ^^cuni 
profectus  sit,  ej^ctum  esse  dicant,  iidem,  si  imerfectus 
esset,  quid  dicerent  ?  Quamquam  isti,  qui  Catilinam -Mas^ 
ailiam  ire  dictitant,  non  tam  hoc  queruntur^  quam  Teren*" 
tar.  Nemo  est  istorum  ^^tam  misericors,  qui  ilium  non 
ed  Manlium,  quam  ad  Massilienses  ire  malit.  Ille  autemi 
si  mehercule  ^%oc,  quod  agit,  nunquam  ante  cogitasset, 
latiocinantem  se  interfici  mallet,  quam  exsulem 
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virere.  Nunc  rero,  ctmi  ei  nihil  adhuc  praeter  ipniM 
voluntatem  cogitationemque  accident,  niai  quod  ^v'vnM  no- 
bis Roma  profectus  est;  optemus  potius,  ut  eat  in  «s* 
siliom,  .quam  queramur. 
£^  YIII.  Sed  cur  tamdiu  do  uno  hoste  loquimur:  et  de 
eo  hoste,  qui  jam  fatetur  se  esse  hostem ;  et  quem,  quia, 
quod  semper  volui,  murus  'interest,  non  dmeo :  de  his« 
qui  dissimulant,  qui  Romae  remanent,  qui  nobiscum  sunt, 
nih^  dicimus  ?  Quos  quidem  ego,  si  uUo  modo  fieri  pos* 
sit,  %on  tarn  ulcisci  studeo,  quam  sanare,  et  ipsos  pla* 
cure  reipublicae ;  neque,  id  quare  fieri  non  possit,'  si  me 
audire  volent,  intelligo.  Exponam  enim  Tobis,  Quirites, 
^ex  quibus  genehbus  hominum  istae  co|^ae  comparentur : 
'deinde  singulis  medicinam  consilii  atque  orationis  meaot 
81  quam  potero,  afiferam.  Unum  genus  est  eorum,  qai, 
*magno  in  aere  alieno,  majores  etiam  possepsiottes  habent: 
quarum  amore  adducti,  dissolvi  nullo  modo  possunt.  ^Ho-> 
rum  hominum  species  est  honestissima ;  (sunt  enim  locu* 
pletes:}  Voluntas  vero,  et  causa  impudentissima.  *Ta 
agris,  tu  aedificiis^  lu  argento,  tu  familia,  tu  rebus  omni* 
bus  omatus  et  cojaosus  sis:  et  dubites  de  possessione 
^Metrahere,  acquirere  ad  fidemi  Quid  enim  exSpectasT 
bellumt  quidl  ergo,  in  vastatione  omnium,  tuas  possessi- 
ones  ^^sacrosanctas  futuras  putas?  ^^an  t^ulas  noras? 
errant,  qui  istas  a  Catilina  exspectant.  .  ^^Meo  beneficio 
tabulae  novae  proferentur,  verum  auctionariae.  Neque 
enim  isti,  qui  possessiones  habent,  alia  ratione  uUa  salvi 
esse  possunt.  ^^uod  si  maturius  facere  roluissent,  ^^e« 
que,  (id  quod  stnltissimum  est,)  certare  cum  usuris  fru- 
ctibus  praediorum;  ^et  locupletioribus  his  et  melioribus 
civibus  iiiet&mxEt.  Sed  hosce  homines  minime  puto  per* 
timescendos,  quod  aut  deduct  de  sententia  possunt;  aut, 
si  permanebunt,  ^^magis  mihi  yidentur  Yota  facturi  contra 
rempublicam,  quam  axma  laturi. 

IX.  Altbruk  genus  est  eorum,  qui,  quamquam  pre* 
nrantor  aere  alieno,  ^^dominationem  tamen  exspectant :  !•• 
run  potiii  volunt:  honores,  quos  quieta  repubHca  desp^ 
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xant,  perturbata  consequi  se  posse  arbitrantur.  ^Quibus  hoc 
praBcipiendum  videtur,  unum  scilicet  et  idem,  quod  cete- 
ris omnibus,  ^t  desperent,  se  id,  quod  conanAir,  con- 
sequi posse :  ^primum  omnium  me  ipsum  vigilare,  adesse, 
]m>ridere  reipublicae ;  deinde  ^agnos  animos  esse  in 
bonis  Tins,  magnam  concordiam,  maxLmam  multitudinem, 
-  magnas  praeterea  copias  militum :  deos  denique  immortales 
buic  invicto  populo,  clarissimo  imperio,  pulcherrimae  urbi, 
contra  ^ntam  vim  sceleris,  praesentes  auxilium  esse 
laturos.  Quodsi  jam  sint  id,  quod  cum  sunmio  furore 
cupiunt,  adepti;  num  illi  in  cinere  urbis,  et  sanguine 
civium,  ®quae  mente  conscelerata  ac  nefana  concypierunt, 
consules  se,  ac  dictatores,  aut  etiam  reges  sperant  futu- 
res 1  Non  vident  id  se  cupere,  quod  si  adepti  fuerint, 
fugitive  alicui,  aut  gladiatori  ^concedi  necesse  sit?  Ter- 
tium  genus  ^est  aetate  jam  affectum,  sed  tamen  ezerci- 
tatione  robustum :  quo  ex  genere  est  ipse  Manlius,  cui 
nunc  Catilina  sueeedit.  Hi  sunt  homines  ex  iis  coloniis, 
^quas  Sulla  constituit:  ^^quas.ego  universas  civium  esse 
optimorum  et  fortissimorum  virorum  sentio :  sed  tamen 
hi  sunt  coloni,  qui  se  in  insperatis  repentinisque  pecuniis 
Bumtuosius  insolentiusque  jactarunt.  Hi,  dum  aedificant, 
^^tamquam  beati  ]  ^fdum  praediis,  lecticis,  familiis  mag- 
nis,  conviviis  apparatis  delectantur ;  in  tantum  aes  alienum 
incidenmt,  ut,  si  V^salvi  esse  velint,  Sulla  sit  iis  ab  in* 
fens  excitandus :  qui  etiam  nonnullos  agrestes,  ^%omines 
tenues  atque  egentes,  in  eandem  illam  ^^spem  rapinarum 
veterum  impulerunt.  Quos  ego  utrosque,  Quirites,  in 
eodem  genere  praedatorum  direptorumque  pono.  Sed  eos 
hoc  moneo :  desinant  furere,  ac  ^^proscriptiones  et  dicta.- 
tturas  cogitare.  ^''Tantus  enim  illorum  temporum  dolor 
inustus  est  civltati,  ut  jam  ista  non  modo  homines,  sed 
^hke  pecudes  qtddem  mihi  passurae  esse  videantur. 

X.  ^^QuARTUM  genus  est  sane  varium,  et  mistum,  et 
turbulentum :  ^ui  jampridem  premuntur ;  qui  nunquam 
emex^ent:  qui  partim  inertia,  '^partim  male  gerendo  n6- 
gotiOf  paHim  etiam  sumtibus,  ^%i  vetere  aere  alieno  va- 
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cillaat :  qui  Vadimoniis,  judiciis,  jntMcriptioiubiu  bomnmm 
defadgati,  permulti  et  ex  urbe,  et  ex  agiis  se  in  iUa 
castra  coiiferre  dicuatur.  Hosce  ego  non  lam  milites 
acres,  quam  ^iofitiatores  lentos  esse  arbitror.  Qui  hoini- 
nesy  ^primum,  ^i  stare  non  possimt,  oorruant :  sed  ita,  ut 
non  modo  civitas,  sed  ne  Ticini  quidem  proximi  aenlianC 
Nam  illud  non  intelligo,  quamobrem,  ^si  Tivere  honesto 
non  possunt,  perire  tuipiter  velint:  aut  cur  minore  do- 
lore  pexituros  se  cum  multis,  quam  si  soli  pereant,  aibi* 
trentttr.  Quintum  genus  est  parricidarum,  sicarioruiBf 
denique  omnium  facinorosorum :  quos  ego  a  Catilina  hum 
reyoco.  Nam  neque  divelli  ab  eo  possunt:  et  pereant 
sane  in  latiocinio,  quoniam  sunt  ita  multi,  ut  eos  capere 
career  non  possit.  "^Postremum  autem  genus  est,  non 
solum  numeroy  verum  etiam  genere  ipso  atque  vita :  ®quod 
proprium  est  Catilinae,  de  ejus  delectu^  inuno  rero  *de 
complexu  ejus  ac  siau:  quos  pexo  capillo,  nitidos,  aut 
imberbes,  aut  ^^bene  barbatos  videtis:  'Hnanicatis  et  ta- 
laribus  tunicis;  ^^elis  amictos,  nontogis:  quorum  omnis 
indusUria  vitae,  et  ^i^landi  labor  in  ^^antelucanis  coenis 
expromitur.  In  his  gregibue  omnes  aleatores,  omnes  adul- 
teri,  omnes  impuri  impudicique  versantur;  hi  pueri  tarn 
lepidi  ac  delicati,  non  solum  cantare  et  saltare,  sed  etiam 
sicas  yibrare,  et  spargere  venena  didicerunt:  qui  nisi 
exeunt,  nisi  pereunt,  eiiamsi  Catilina  perierit,  scitote  hoc 
in  republica  ^^seminarium  Catilinanun  futurum.  Verum- 
tamen  quid  sibi  isti  miseri  volunt  ?  Quo  pacto  illi  ^^Apen* 
idnum,  atque  illas  pruiuas  ac  nives  peiferent  ?  Nisi  id- 
circo  se  facilius  hiemem  toleraturos  putant,  quod  ^^nudi  in 
conviviis  saltare  didicerunt. 

XL  O  BELLUM  ^''magnopere  pertimescendum,  cum  hanc 
sit  habiturus  Catilina  scortorum  cohortem  praetoriam! 
Instruite  nunc,  Quirites,  contra  has  tam  praeclaras  Cati- 
linae copias  vestra  praesidia,  vestrosque  exercitus:  et 
piimum  gladiatori  illi  ^^confecto  et  saucio  consules  im- 
peratoresque  vestros  opponite :  deinde,  contra  mUam  nau^ 
iragonim    ejectam  ac  debilitatam  manum,  Aorem  totius 
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Italiae  ac  robur  educite.  ^am  vero  vrbes  cole  tlarum, 
ac  mnnicipia,  respoudebimt  Catilinae  cumnlis  silvestribus. 
Neque  vero  ceteras  copias,  *'k)niamenta,  praesidia  vestra, 
cum  illius  latronis  inopia  atque  egestate  conferre  debeo. 
Sed  si,  omissis  his  rebUs  omnibus,  ^quibus  nos  suppedita« 
mur,  eget  ille,  senatu,  equitibus  Romanis,  populo,  urbe,  aera~ 
no,  ^rectigalibus,  cuhcta  Italia,  proviuciis  omnibus;  exte- 
ris  nationibus:  si  bis  rebus  omissis,  ipsas  causas,  quae 
inter  se  confligunt,  Contendere  velimus;  ex  eo  ipso, 
quam  valde  illi  jaceant,  intelligere  |)ossumus.  Ex  hac 
enim  parte  pudor  pugnat,  iUinc  ^petulantia :  hinc  pudicitia, 
illinc  stuprum:  bine  fides,  illinc  fraudatio:  hinc  pietas, 
illinc  scelus :  hinc  ''constantia,  illinc  furor :  hinc  hones- 
tas,  illinc  turpitude :  hinc  Continentia,  illinc  libido :  de- 
nique  aequitas,  temperantia,  fortitude,  prudentia,  virtutes 
omnes,  certant  cum  iniquitate,  cum  luxuria,  cum  ignavia, 
cum  temeritate,  cum  vitiis  omnibus :  postremo  Copiae 
cum  egestate,  ^^bona  ratio  cum  perdita,  mens  sana  'cum 
amentia,  bona  denique  spes  cum  omnium  rerum  despe- 
ratione  conAigit.  In  hujusmodi  c^rtamine  ac  praelio, 
nonne,  etiamsi  ^^hominum  studia  deficiant,  dii  ipsi  im- 
mortales  cogent  ab  hid  praeclarissimis  yirtutibus  tot  et 
tanta  vitia  superari? 

XII. -Quae  cum  ita  sint,  Quirites,  vos  ^^uemadmodum 
jam  antea  yestra  tecta  ciistodiis  vigiliisque  defendite : 
mihi,  ut  ^^bi  sine  vestro  motu,  ac  sine  uUo  tumultu, 
satis  esset  praesidii,  consultum  ac  provisum  est.  Coloni 
omn^s  ^^municipesque  vestri,  certiores  a  me  facti  ^Me 
hac  noctuma  excursione  Catilina6,  facile  urbes  suas 
finesque  defendent:  gladiatores,  quam  sibi  ille  maximam 
manum  et  certissimam  fore  putayit,  ^^quamquam  meliore 
animo  sunt,  quam  pars  patriciorum,  potestate  tamen  nos- 
tra continebuntur.  ^^Q.  Metellus,  quem  ego  prospiciens 
hoc  in  agrum  Gallicanum  Picenumque  praemisi,  ^^aut  op- 
primet  hominem,  aut  omnes  ejus  motus  conatusque  pro* 
tdbebit.  ^^Reliquis  autem  de  rebus  constituendis,  matur- 
mdis,  agendis,  jam  ad  senatum  referemus,  quem  vocari 
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yifltttis.  ^Nunc  illos,  qni  in  urbe  remanBemnty  ^atqoe  adeo 
qui  contra  urbis  salutem,  onmiumqae  TestrtUn,  in  urbe  » 
Catilina  relicti  sunt,  quamquam  sunt  hostes,  tamen,  quia 
uati  sunt  cives,  ^monitos  eos  etiam  atque  etiam  toIo. 
Mea  lenitas  adhuc  si  cui  ^solutior  yisa  est,  hoc  ezspec- 
tavit,  ut  id,  quod  latebat,  erumperet.  ^Quod  reliquum  est, 
jam  non  possum  oblivisci,  meam  banc  esse  patriam,  me 
horum  esse  consulem ;  mihi  aut  cum  his  yivendum,  aut 
pro  his  esse  moriendum.  Nullus  est  portae  custos :  md* 
lus  insidiator  riae :  si  qui  exire  volimt,  consulere  sibi 
possunt.  ^Qui  vero  in  urbe  se  commoverit,  cujus  ego 
non  modo  factum,  sed  inceptum  ullum  conatumve  contra 
patriam  deprehendero :  sentiet  in  hac  urbe  esse  consules 
vigilantes,  esse  egregios  ''magistratus,  esse  fortem  sena- 
tum,  esse  arma,  esse  carcerem,  quem  yindicem  nefario- 
rum  ac  manifestqrum  scelerum  majores  nottri  esse  to- 
luerunt. 

XIII.  Atque  haec  omnia  sic  agentur,  Quirites,  ut  res 
maximae  minimo  motu,  pericula  summa  nullo  tumultu,  bel* 
lum  intestinum  ac  damesticum,  post  hominum  memoriam 
crudelissimum  ac  maximum,  ^e  uno  togato  duce  et  im« 
peratore,  sedetur.  Quod  ego  sic  administrabo,  Quirites, 
ut,  si  ullo  modo  fieri  poterit,  ne  improbus  quidem  quis- 
quam  in  hac  urbe  poenam  sui  sceleris  sufferat.  Sed  si 
vis  manifestae  audaciae,  si  impendens  patriae  periculum 
me  necessario  de  hac  animi  lenltate  'deduxerit ;  illud  pro- 
fecto  perficiam,  quod  in  tanto  et  tam  insidioso  bello  vix 
optandum  ridetur,  ut  ne  quis  bonus  interest,  paucorumque 
poena  yos  jam  omues  salvi  esse  possitis.  *  Quae  quidem 
ego  neque  mea  prudentia,  neque  humanis  consiliis  fretus 
poUiceor  vobis,  Quirites ;  sed  multis,  et  non  dubiis  deo* 
rum  immortalium  ^^significationibus,  quibus  ego  ducibus 
in  banc  spem  sententiamque  sum  ingressus :  qui  jam  non 
procul,  ut  quondam  solebant,  ^^ab  extemo  hoste  atque 
longinquo,  sed  hie  ^^praesentes  suo  numine  atque  auxilio 
sua  templa  atque  urbis  tecta  defendunt :  ^^quos  tos,  Qui- 
lites,  precari,  venerari,  atque  implorare  debetis,  ut,  quwn 
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wbem  pidclierriinaixi;  florenjdssimam,  potentissimainqae 
esse  Toluerunt,  haac  onmibas  hosthim  cc^iis  terra  mari-' 
qua  auperatis,  a .  perditissimormn  cmum  nefario  scelere 
defeadast 
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I.  RsxpVBLicAir,  Quirites,  Titamqae  mnnium  restrdn^ 
*bona,  fortimas,  cofljuges,  Ifb^rosqtie  vestros,  n^tie  %oc  do* 
tnicilimn  clariasimi  iinp^,  fortimadssinmn  puicbeninniii^ 
qae  mbenl,  ^faodKeMio  £e,  deonun  inanortalitim  miiiBib 
erga  vos  Bsaote,  labotitras,  consOiis,  perieulisqne  flMv* 
ex  llsimiia  tUfoto  ferro^  ao  paene  ex  faucibus  faeti  etep- 
tarn,  el  Tobis  conderrataia  ac  readtutam  Tidetis.  ^£!t,  ai 
non  minus  vobia  jucnndi  at^ne  lustre'  a^iBt  li  dies^  qui** 
bus  conaeTvamrir,  <Iaain  illi,  ^biu  naaciiinff ;  quod  aahh> 
tia  cexta  laetitia  eat,  naaeencii  incefta  conditio:  6i  quod 
'sine  senra  naacimur,  evai  voliiptafe  serramtirt  ptrofeeta, 
quaniam  ^tlhmi,-  qui  iianc  urbem  cdndidit,  bd  debs  im» 
moitales  ^bejievolei^  ftmaque  suatulisaul ;  ease  afilcrd  t<A 
posterosque  ^ep'^OB  in  bonore  debebit  '^^,  qui  eaudem  banc 
nrbem  eoi^^Zftam  ampMcatamque  servaVh.  T^am  toti  urbiy 
utemi^^y  deltibria,  tecila  ac  moenibttt  subjecibs  prope 
jam  ignea  cifcuBidatosqne  testiiiximua :  iidemque  gladios  id 
lempiiblieem  destriclos  letudiraua,  linicronesque  eormn  ab 
jtigidia  veatria  dejecimua.  ^Quae  qnoniam  M  aenatu  fQua-^ 
trata,  patefacta,  oompeifa  sunt  pehr-me,  robis  jam:  expo- 
nun  breviter,  Qtiirites,  lit  ^^  ipuaita,  et  ^^qcmm  mmieBtai^ 
0t  qua  fatione  inv^ntigata  H  coraprebenaa  ain^'TOS,  qiit 
iguoratiB,  i*ex  tit^  aciire  jioasaitis.    Ptindipio,  ^hx  CatiHy 
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na  paacis  ante  diebus  erapit  ex  urbe,  cum  scelciis  sui 
■ocios,  tjfijuaee  n^rii  belli  ^cetnimbs '  duceu^,  ^6mB.e  re- 
liquisset;  semper  vigilavi,  et  providi,  Quiiltes,  quemad- 
modmn  in  tantia  et  tarn  abaconditis  insidiis  salvi  esse 
possemiis. 

11.  Nam  tmn,*%tm  ex  urBe  Catjlinaim!  ejiciebam,  (non 
enim  jam  vereor  hujus  verbi  invidiam,  cum  ^illa  magis 
•it  timenda,  quod  vivus '  eaierit»y  sed  tum,  cum  ilium  ^ex* 
tennihari  volebam,  aut  reliquam  conjuratorum  manum  si- 
mul  exituram,  aut  eoa,  qui  restkissent^  aitfirmos  sine  illo 
ac  debiles  fore  putabam.  ^At  ego,  ut  vidi,  quos  maximo 
furore  et  scelere  esse  inflammatos  sciebam,  eos  nobis- 
cum  esse,  et  Romae  remansisse :  in  eo  omnes  dies  noc- 
tesque  consumsi,  ut,  ^quid  agerent,  quid  molirentur,  senti- 
rem  ac.viderem;  ut»  quoniam  auribus  .yestris,.  propter  in- 
l^redibilem  magnitudinein.  sqel^is^  .minpf em  fid^m  faceiiret 
oratio  mea,  ^rem  ita  comprelUftu^er^qV/  ut  turn,  d^mum 
animis  saluti  vpstrae  provideretia,  qum  PQulis  maleficium 
ipsi;im  videretis.  Itaque  ''ut  comperi,  legatos^  AUohrogum, 
^belli  Trax^alpini^  ^  tumuUus  GaUici  exeitaadv  causa, 
pa  P.  LentulQ  esse  sollicitatos,  eosque  in  GaUianv  ^  suosj 
civ^s^  ^«odepkque.,itinere,  ^^4?jaQi^  Uteris  mandati^qtie, .  ad 
Catilinam  esse.iQJLSBOs^  Cf^i^ti^niqTf^.  iis..a4iiwetum  Vul^^ 
turciuxfi,  atque  }iuiQ  iV^ae  e^^e  ad  Catilin^jm  lit^a^s  iiacul- 
tatem,mihi  oblaXam  puta^iu /ui*  quod  eiat  .diffi^iUimum, 
quodque  ego  scfmper  ^^optabam  ^  diijj  imi^o^aiibua, .  tota 
res  non  solum  a  nksj  sed  etiam-8>  ^^iiatii^  et  jaTobis  ma- 
nifesto deprebenderetur.  Itaqi^e  hesjfejn^,^  nj^^  Jlac- 
cum  et  C,  Prnntuaum  praetores,  fortissimos  a^kme  aman- 
tissimoi^  .reipublicae  virosi  ad  me  vopavi :  ren;k  tmnein 
exposui:  quid  fieri:  placeret)  ostendi.  lUi  autem,  ^^^ 
omnia  de  republica  praeclara  atque  Qgr^egia  sentirent,  sine 
^ecusatione,  ac  sine  uUa./nora  ne|[otium;  susjcepenuU^  et, 
^fcuiQ  advesperasceref,  occulte  ad  ^^ntem  Mulvium  per- 
venerunt,  atque,  ibi,.  in  prox^i^  }>(il^s,:ita  '''bip^tito  fae^ 
.  runt,  ut.Tiberis  inter  eos,  et.  p^s  interess^t.  Eodem  autem 
^t  ipsi,  sine  cujusqoam   suspicionpy^muXtos:  forted  viroa 
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ednzenmft,  et  ego  ^ex  praefectora  Readna  oon^liirM  de- 
lectoa  adolescentes,  quorum  opera  in  repoblica  assidao 
Qtorj  praesidio  cumgladiis  nuaeram.  Interim  'tertia  fer^ 
vigilia.exacta,  cimi  jam  pontem  MuLviBm  'magno  comi- 
tattt  legati  Allobrogmn  ingredi  inciperent,  imaqae  Vultiir- 
cius,  fit  in  eos  impetus:  educuntur  et  ab  ilUs  g^adii,  et 
a  nostris :  res  erat  praetotibus  nota  solis :  ignorabatnr  a 
ceteris. 

IIL  TuM,  *interventu  Pomtini  atque  Flacci,  pugna,  quae 
erat  commissa,  sedatur.  Litterae,  qnaeounque  erant  in 
eo  comitatu, '  integris  signis,  praetoribus  traduntor :  ^ipai^ 
comprehensi,  ad  me,  ®cum  jam  dilucesceret,  dedacuntur. 
Atque  horum  omnium  scelerom  ^improbissimum  macbi* 
natorem  Cimbrom  Gabinium,  statim  ad  me,  nibildum 
i^Qspicantem,  yocavi.  Deinde  item  arcessitur  L.  Statilius, 
et  post  eum  C.  Cethegus;  tardissime  autem  ^Lentulna 
renit,  ^eredo  quod  litteris  dandis,  ^^'praeter  consnetudinem, 
proxima  nocte  vigOarat.  Cum  vero  sumn^  ac'clarissi* 
mis  hujus  civititis  viris,  qui,  audita  re,  frequentea  ad  me 
mane  cohvenerant,  litteras  a  me  prius  aperiri,  qoam  ad 
senatum  ^^deferri,  placeret ;  ne,  ^Hi  nibil  esaet  inventum, 
temere  a  me  tantus  tumultu&  injectus  civitati  videretur; 
negavi  me  esse  facturum,  nt  de  perictdo  publico  non  ad 
consilium  publicum  rem  integram  deferrem.  Etenim, 
Quirites,  si  ea,  ^^quae  erant  ad  me  delata,  reperta  non 
essent;  tamen  ego  non  arbitrabar  in  tantis  reipublicae 
periculis  mihi  esse  nimiam  diligentiam  pertimescendam. 
Senatum  frequentem  celeriter,  ut  vidistis,  ^^coegi.  Atque 
interea  statim,  admonitu  Allobrogum,  C.  Sulpicium,  prae- 
torem,  fortem  virum,  misi,  qui  ex  aedibua  Cethegi,  ^%i 
quid  telorum  esset,  efierret:  ex  quibus  iUe  maTimnm 
sicarum  numerum  et  gladioruiii  extulit. 

IV.  Introduxi  Vulturcium  sine  GaUis :  ^^fidem  ei  pub- 
licam,  jussu  senatus,  dedi:  hertatus  sum,  ut  ea,  quae 
sciret,  sine  timore  indicaret.  Tum  ille,  cum  vix  se  ex 
magno  timore  ^''recreasset,  dixit :  a  P.  Lentulo  se  habere 
ad  Catilinam  ^"mandata  et  litteias,  ut  senrorum  praesidio 
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hiteittor,  et  ad  nibem  quaaqpxiioiim  fs«m  ezereita  aecede- 
nt:  'id  auftem  eo  eonsilio,  ut,  cum  urbeni  omnibus  es 
partilius,  qaemadmodum  descariptiim  diaiributuiiiqud  etat,  in- 
cendisaenty  caedeaqtio  in6nitain  civium  fecbaeat,  ^praeato 
eaaet  ille,  qfu.  et  fugientea  exciperet,  et  ae  cum  bia  urban 
Ilia  ducibua  conjungeret  Introducti  autem  Galli,  ^uaju- 
laadum  aiybi  et  litteras  a  P.  Lentulo,  Cethego,  Statilio  ad 
auam  gentem  dataa  ease  dixerunt:  atque  ita  aibi  ab  bis, 
et  a  ^L.  Cassio  esse  praeacriptum,  ut  equitatum  in  Italiam 
quampiimum  mitterent:  ^destrea  aibi  copiaa  non  defu-* 
turaa:  Lentulum  autem  ^sibi  coufiimasse,  ex  fatis  Sibyl- 
liuia  amspicumque  responsis,  se  ease  ^ertium  ilium  Cor-* 
nelium,  ad  quern  regnum  liujua  urbia  atque  imperium 
pervemre  esset  uepesse:  ^'Cinnam  aate  aeetSullam 
fuiaae:  euudemque  dixiaae,  ^^fatal^m  bunc  esse  amxum 
ad  ioteritum  bujus  uxbis  atque  imperii,  qui  esaet  decimua 
annua  ^^poat  yirginum  absolutionem,  ^^poat  Capitolii  autem 
incensignem  vicesimua.  Hano  autem  Cetbego  cum  cete* 
lis  controrersiam  fuisse  dixerunt,  quod  JLentulp  et  aliia, 
caedem  ^^Satumalibua  fieri,  atque  urbem  incendi  placeret ; 
Cetbego  nimium  id  longum  ^^deri. 

Y.  Ac,  ^^e  longum  sit,  Quirites,  tabellaa  proferri  jussi- 
anus,  quae  a  quoque  dicebantur  datae.  Primum  ostendimua 
Cetbego  ^^ignum :  cognovit.  Noa  linum  incidimua :  legi- 
mus.  Erat  scriptum  ipsius  manu  Allobrogum  senatui  et 
populo,  sese,  ^^quae  eorum  legatis  confirmasset,  esse  fac- 
turum :  orare,  ut  item  iUi  facerent,  quae  sibi  legati  eorum 
recepissent  Turn  Cetbegus,  qui  paullo  ante  aliquid  ^^ta^ 
men  de  gladiis  ac  sicis,  quae  apud  ipsum  erant  depreben- 
sae,  respondisset,  dixissetque  se  semper  ^'bonorum  ferca* 
mentorum  studiosum  fuisse,  ^^ecitatis  litteris  debilitatus 
atque  abjectus,  conscientia  convictus,  repente  conticuit. 
Introductua  Statilius,  '^cognoidt  signum  et  ma^um  suam. 
Recitatae  sunt  tabellae  in  eandem  fere  aeutentiam:  con- 
fessus  est.  Turn  ostemdi  tabellaa  Lentulo;  et  quaesivii 
ascognosceretne  aignuni  ?  aanuit.  Eat  vero,  inquam,  signum 
notum,  imago  an  tui,  "clarisaimi  ym»  qui  amavit  Hunice 
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pstriaa  el  cures  sroe ;  quae  qmdem  te  a  Umto  tcekie 
edam  miita  revocaie  debuh.  ^Legimtur  eadem  rstione 
ad  aenatum  AUobrogimi  popalumque  litterae:  si  quid  da 
hia  rebus  dicere  y^let,  feci  poteatat^n.  Atqne  fUe  primo 
qnidem  ^egavit:  post  aiHem  aliquaato,  toto  jam  indicio 
exposito  atque  edite,  auirexit:  qnaeaivit  a  Ckdlis,  ^qoid 
sibi  esset  •cum  iia :  quamobrem  doinmn  suam  Teniasent ; 
itemque  a  Ynlturcio:  qui  cum  illi  breviter  coiistanleniae 
lespondisaent,  per  quern  ad  eum,  quoCtesque  Teniaaent^ 
quaesissentque  ab  eo,  hiibilae  secum  esset  de  fiitia  Sibyi- 
linis  locutus:  turn*  ille  subito,  ^sceiere  demens,  quanta 
vjs  coiiscientiae  esaet,  oatendiL  Nam,  cum  id  posset  in* 
fitiaxi  repente  piaeter  opinionem  omnium  confessus  est. 
ejta  eum  non  modo  ing^um  illud,  et  dicendi  exercitatio, 
qua  semper  yaluit,  sed.  etiam,  ^propter  vim-  sevens  maai- 
festi  atque  deprehensi,  impudeatia,  qua  siqierabat  omnes, 
imjNX^bitasque  defecit.  Vultarcius  vero  subito  profeiri 
litteras  atque  aperiri  jussit,  quaa  aibi  a  Lentulo  ad  Cati« 
linam  datas  esse  dicebat  Atque  ibi  ^ehementissime  per« 
turbatus  Lentulus  tamen  et  signom  suum  et  manum  cog« 
novit.  ^£rant  autem  scnpta^d  sine  nomine,  sed  ita :  ''Qui 
sim  ex  eo,  quern  ad  te  misi,  cognosces.  Ouia,  ut  yir 
sis,  et  ^%uem  in  locum  sis  piogiessus  cogita,  et  vide  quid 
jam  tibi  sit  necesse.  Cura,  ut  omnium  tibi  auxilia  ad- 
juogas,  ^^etiam  infimorum."  Gabinius  deinde  introductna, 
cum  pnmo  impudenter  respondere  coepisset,  ad  extremum 
nihil  ex  iis,  quae  GaUi  ^^tnsimulabant,  negavit.  Ac  mibi 
quidem,  Quintes,  ^^cum  ilia  eertissisia  sunt  i^a  argu« 
menita  atque  indicia  scekarisyi  t^beOae,  sigaa,  manus,  de- 
ikkpie  iiniu8ci]^iiaque  con£es^s»;  turn  multo  ilia  certiora, 
color,  oculi,  vultus,  tacitumitae.  i*Sic  anim  obstupuerant, 
no  terram  intusbantur,  aic^  totim  nonimaaquam  inter  ae 
adspteiebast/ut  non  jam  ab  aliis  Indicari,  sed  indicare  ae 
ipsi  viderentur. 

•  yi.lNBicxis  ^^xpositis  atque  editia,  Quintes,  aenatum 
oonsului,  ^^de  summa  repid)lica  quid  fieri  placeret.  Dictao 
awH  ^^a  pinacipibiifr^^aecei^rkDae  ac  fortissimae  aententiae* 
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quas  seiwlos  ftiae  uUa  Tarietale  est  eonecirtai.  !E| 
quoidain.Baiidum  est  ^perscriptimi  senatns  considitiini,  ex 
memoria  Ychta^  Qniiites,  quid  senstns  censuerit,  exponam. 
Pniniiin  ^miM  gradae  yerbis  amplissimis  aguntar^  quod 
virtute,  oHisilio,  praridentia  mea,  respdblica  periculiB  sit 
nazimis  Uberata:  deinde  L.  Flaccss  et  C.  Pomtiinis 
praetores,  quod  eonun  opera  jfbrti  fidelique  usus  essem, 
merito  ae  jure  laudaatur :  atque  etiam  'viro  forti^  oollegae 
QieOy  laus  iaq>ertitur,  quod  eoa,  qui  hujus  conjuratioaus 
paiticipes  fuiaseat,  ^a  suis  et  reipabHcae  consiliis  reno* 
nsset.  Atque  ita  censuerunt,  ut  P.  Leutuhis,  ^cum  se 
praetura  abdicasset,  turn  ^  custodiam  traderetur:  item- 
que  ud  C.  Cethegus,  L.  Statilius,  P.  Gabinius,  qui  omnes 
praesentes  erant,  in  custodiam  traderentur:  atque  idem 
boc  decretum  est  in  L.  Cassium,  qui  sibi  ^procurationem 
iacendendae  urbis  depoposcerat :  in  M.  Caeparium,  cui 
ad  sollicitandos  pastores  Apuliam  esse  attiributam,  erat 
indicatum :  in  P.  Furium,  qui  est  ^ex  bis  colonis,  quos 
Fesulas  L.  Sidla  deduxit ;  in  Q.  Manlium  Cbilonem,  qui 
una  cum  hoc  Furio  semper  erat  ^in  bac  AUobrogum  soUi- 
eitatione  versatus:  in  P.  Umbrenum,  ^^libertinum  bomi- 
Bemy  a  quo  primom  GaUos  ad  Gabinium  ^^rductos  esse 
eonstabat.  ^^Atque  ea  lenitate  senatus  est  usus,  Quirites, 
ut  ex  tanta  conjuratione^  tantaque  vi  ao  multitudine  don 
mesticorum.  hostium,  ^'novem  bominum  peiditissimoruia 
poena  repiiblica  oonserrata,  r^iquorum  mentes  sanari 
posse  arbitraretur.  Atque  etiam  ^^upplicatio  diis  immor* 
taJibus,  pro  singul&si  eorum  merito,^  mea  nomine  decreta 
est^  Quiiites :  qubd  mibi  primiuni  post  bano  uibem  con* 
dstam  /%>gato  conti^tretbia  deoreta  ireibis  est,  "Qii^ 
vrbem  incendiis,:caede  civeS)  Italjam  bello  liberasseaL^- 
Quae  supplicatio  si  cum  ceteris  eonferatur^  Quirites,  ^^boo 
intersit,  qiiod  cetearae  bene  gesta,  baec  una,  conservata 
repubiica,  constituta  est.  ^^ Atque  illud,  quod  facieadnm^ 
primum  fuit,  ^%ctum  atque  transactmn  est  Nam  P.  Len- 
tttlus,  quamquam  ^^tefaetus  indicik  et  confessionibus 
suia,  judicio  a«BAtusi  noa  modo  pntetoria  jus.  verqm  etiaar 
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oivi$  aim«eittl;  taitien  m«^tnAa  se  abdicavii:  iut»  qoM 
religio  C.  Maiio,  claxissimo  tuo,  non*  fueimt,  quo  miirat 
C.  Glauci^m,  de  quo  nihil  nominatim  erat  decretum,  prfta* 
totem  occideret,  ea  oos  religione  in  privalifi  P.  Loitiilo 
pimieKdo  Hbeiaremur. 

YII.  Nunc,  quoniam,  QuiiiteSy  sceleiatisaind  perievlo* 
aisttniique  belli  nefarios  duces  ^eaptos  jam  et  oonpve* 
hensoa  tenetis,  exiatunare  debeda,  onuiea  Catiliiuba  copiaa, 
OBUies  apes  atque  (^s,  hia  depulais  urbts  peiicuHa,  ooaca- 
diase.  ^Q^jem  quidem  ego  cum  ex  urbe  pellebam,  hoc  pio> 
videbam  animo,  Quiritea,  remolo  Catilina,  nee  mihi  esse 
P.  Lentuli  Homnum,  hiec  L.  Gassii  adipem,  nee  Cethagi 
ftunoBam  tementatem  peitimescendam.  ^iUe  erat  unus 
timeaidus  ex  his  omnibus,  sed  tamdiu,  dum  moenibas  urbis 
confitaebatur.  Omnia  norat,  ^omnium  aditus  tenebat;  ap* 
pellare,  tentare,  soUicitare  poterat,  audebat:  ^rat  ei  eon* 
allium  ad  facinus  aptum :  consilio  autem  neque  lingua,  ne» 
que  manus  deeiat.  ^Jam  ad  certas  res  conficiendaa  ceitoa 
homines  delectos  ao  descriplos  habebat.  Neque  vem, 
cum  aliquid  maadayerat,  confectum  putabat.  '^Nihil  eral, 
quod  non  ipse  obiret,  occurreret,  vigUaret,  lafooraret :  ^^fri* 
gua,  sitim,  famem  ferre  poterat.  -  Hunc  ego  hominem,  ^'tam 
acrem,  tarn  paratom,  tam  audacem,  tam  callidum,  tarn  in 
scelere  yigilantem,  tam  ^^in  peiditis  rebus  diligantem,  nisi 
ex  domesticis  insidiis  in  castrense  latrocinium  compulM* 
sem,  (dicam  id,  quod  sendo,  Quirites,)  non  faeile  hano 
tantam  molem  mali  a  cendcibus  vestris  depulissem.  ^^Non 
ille  nobis  Saturnalia  constituisset,  ^^neque  tanto  ante  exi» 
tii  et  fati  diem  reipublicae  denuntiasset,  ^^eque  connni« 
sisset,  ut  signum,  ut  htterae  suae,  testes  denique  maniw 
festi  sceleris  deprebenderentur.  Quae  nune,  illo  absente* 
ale  gesta  sunt,  ut  nullum  in  privata  domo  iurtmn  mnqaam 
sit  tam  palam  inyentum,  quam  haec  tanta  in  republics 
eonjurado  manifesto  inventa  atque  ^eprehensa  est.  Quodst 
Catilina  in  urbe  ad  banc  diem  remansisset :  quamquam, 
quoad  fuit,  omnibus  ejus  eonsiliis  ^^occurri  atque  obsdd, 
camen,  ut  levissimd  dieaio^  .dknicandmn  nobi»  eum  VIq 
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fiiMsct,  neque  nos  umquam,  dum  ille  in  urbe  bostis  fiiis-* 
set,  tantis  pericutis  rempublicani)  tanta  pace,  tanto  odd, 
tanto  ailentio,  iiberassemuSi 

VIII.  QuAMQOAH  haec  omnia,  Quintes,  ita  sunt  a  me 
administrata,  ut  deorum  immortalium  ^nuta  atque  "consi- 
lio  et  gesta  et  provisa  esse  videantur.  Idque  cnm  ^con- 
jectura  consequi  possamus,  quod  vix  videtur  humaiii  coi^ 
silii  lantarum  rerom  gubemado  esse  potuisse:  turn  vero 
'ita  praesentos  his  temppribus  opem  et  auxilium  nobis 
tulerunt,  ut  eos  paene  oculis  Tidere  possemus.  ^Nam,  ut 
ilia  omittam,  ^visas  noctumo  tempore  ab  oecidente  faces, 
ardoremque  coeli,  ^ut  fulminum  jactus,  ^ut  terrae  motus, 
at  cetera,  quae  tarn  multa,  nobis  consulibus,  facta  sunt, 
at  haec,  quae  nunc  fiunt,  ^cancre  dii  immortales  vide*^ 
rentur :  hoc  certe,  Quirites,  quod  sum  dicturus,  neque 
praetermittendum,  neque  relinquendum  est.  Nam  profecto 
memoria  tenetis^  ^Cotta  et  Torquato  consulibus^  ^'^com- 
plures  in  Capitolio  res  ^^e  coelo  esse  pereussas,  cum 
et  ^^simulacra  deorum  immortalium  ^^depulsa  sunt,  et 
statuae  veterum  hominum  dejectae,  et  ^^legum  aera  lique* 
facta.  Tactus  est  etiam  ille,  qui  banc  urbem  condidit, 
Romulus:  ^^quem  inauratum  in  Capitolio  parvum  atque 
lactentem,  uberibus  lupinis  inhiantem,  fuisse  meministis. 
Quo  quidem  tempore,  cum  aruspices  ^^ex  ^  tota  Etruria 
Gonvenissent,  caedes  atque  incendia,  et  legum  interitum, 
et.  bellum  ciTile  ac  domesticum,  et  totius  urbis  atque  im- 
perii occasum  appropinquare  dizerunt,  nisi  dii  immortales, 
omni  ratione  plaeati,  ^''suo  numine  prope  fkta  ipsa  flexis* 
sent.  Itaque  illorum  responsis  tunc  et  ^^ludi  decern  per 
dies  facti  sunt,  neque  res  uUa,  quae  ^^ad  placandum  deos 
pertineret,  praetermissa  est :  iidemque  jusserunt,  simulacnnn 
Jovis  facore  ^^majus,  et  in  excelso  collocare,  et  contra, 
atque  ante  fuerat,  ad  orientem  convertere :  ac  se  ^perare 
dixerunt, .  si  illud  signum,  quod  videtis,  solis  ortum,  et 
forum^ .  ouriamque  ^onspiceret,  fore,  ut  ea  epnsilia,  quae 
clam  essent  inita  contra  salutem  urbis  atque  imperii 
^^iUustrarentur,  ut  a  senatu  pc^idoque  Romano  petrspioi 
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possent.  Atqae  illud  ita  coUocandmii  consoles  illi  >loe»* 
▼enmt;  sed  tanta  fmt  opens  tarditas,  ut  neque  a  Hupmo^ 
Tihua  consulibiis,  neque  a  nobis  ante  hodienuun  diem  col* 
locaretur. 

IX.  Hic  qnis  potest  esse,  Quiiites,  ^tam  areraas  a  reio 

tarn  praeceps,  tarn  mente  captiis»  qui  neget,  liaec  onmiai 

quae  videmus,  praecipueque  banc  mbem,  deonun  iamor* 

talium  nutu  atque  potestate   administrari  ?     Etenim  com 

esset  ita  respoosum,  caedes,  incendia,  interitamqne  leqw 

blicae  conoiparari,  ^et  ea  a  pexditis  civibus ;  quae  turn  propter 

magnitudinem  spelenunnonnuliis   incredibilia  videbaatiirt 

ea  non  modo  cogitata  a  nefariis  einbus,  yennn  etiam 

suscepta  esse  sensistis.    ^Illud  vero  nonne  ita  praesens 

esty  ut  nutu  Jovis  Optimi  Maximl  factum  esse  ndeatofi 

at,  cum  bodienio  die  ^mane  per  forum  meo  jussu  et  coo* 

jusati^  et  ^eomm  indices,  in  aedem  Concordiae  ducersn* 

tor,  eo  ipso  tempore  signum  statueretur  T    Qoo  collocato, 

atque  ad  voa  senatumque  conrerso,  omnia  et  senatns,  el 

Tos,  quae  erant  contra  sahitem  omnium  cogitata,  illustrata 

et  patefacta  vidistis.     Quo  etiam  majore   sunt  isti  odio 

supplicioque  digni,  qui  non  solum  vestris  domiciliis  atquo 

tectis,  sed  etiam  deoxum  Hemplis  atque  delubris  sunt  fu- 

nestos  ac  nefaiios  ignes  inferre  conati.    ^Quibus  ego  si  me 

restitisse  dicam,  niminm  mibi  sumam,  et  non  sim  ferendus. 

'^Ille,  ille  Jupiter  restitit :  iUe  Capitolium,  ille  baec  templa, 

ille  banc  urbem,  ille  tos  omnes  salros  esse  yoluit.  Diis  ego 

immortalibus   ducibus   ^'hanc  mentem,   Quihtes,  rolunta- 

temque  suscepi,  atque  ad  haec  tanta  indicia  perveni.  ^Vam  ' 

Tero  ilia  Allubrogum  soUicitatio  sic  a  Lentulo  ceterisque  do* 

mesticis  bostibus  suscepta,  tanta  res  tam  dementer  credita  et 

ignotia  et  barbaris,  commissaeque  litterae  numquam  essent 

profecto,  nisi  a  diis   immortalibus   buic  tantae   audaciae 

consilium  esset  ereptum*    Quid  vero  ?  ^^ut  bcmiines  Galli, 

ex  civitate  male  pacata,  quae   gens  una  restat,  quae  po- 

polo  Romano  bellimi  facere  et  posse  et  non  nolle  videa* 

tur,  i%pem  imperii  et  rerum  amplissimarum  ultro  sibi  a. 

patrioiis  bominibus  oblatam.negligerent,  vestramque  salur 
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tern  ^suis  opibus  anteponerent ;  id  non  dhrmitas  faotum 
esse  putatis?  ^praesertim  qui  nos  non  pugnando,  sed  ta*> 
eando  superarent? 

X.  QuAMOBREM,  Quirites,  quoniam  'ad  omnia  pcdviim* 
ria  supplicatio  decreta  est,  ^celebratote  illos  dies  cum 
oonjugibus  ac  liberis  yestris.  Nam  multi  saepe  honores 
diis  immortalibus  justi  habiti  sunt  ac  debiti,  sed  profecto 
justiores  numquam.  Erepti  enim  ex  crudelissimo  ac  mi* 
serrimo  interitu,  et  erepti  sine  caede,  sine  sanguine,  sine 
exercitu,  sine  dimicatione,  ^gati,  me  uno  togato  duce 
et  imperatore,  vicistis.  Etenim  recordamini,  Quirites, 
omnes  civQes  dissensiones,  n^que  solum  eas,  quas  audis* 
tis,  sed  et  has,  quas  vosmetipsi  meministis  et  vidistis. 
•L.  Sulla  P.  Sulpicium  oppressit :  ex  urbe  ejecit  C.  Ma- 
riirni,  ''custodem  hiijus  urbis,  multosque  fortes  viros  par- 
tim  ejecit  ex  civitate,  partim  interemit.  ®Cn.  Octavius, 
consul,  armis  ex  urbe  collegam  surnn  expulit :  ^omnis  Mc 
locus  acervis  corporum  et  civium  sanguine  redundavit. 
Superavit  postea  Cinna  cum  Mario;  turn  vero,  "^clarissi- 
mis  viris  interfectis,  lumina  civitatis  exstincta  sunt.  Ultus 
est  hujus  victoriae  crudelitatem  postea  Sulla:  nee  dici 
quidem  opus  est,  '^^uanta  deminutione  civium,  et  quanta 
calamitate  reipublicae.  Dissentit  ^^M.  Lepidus  a  claris- 
simo  et  fortissimo  viro,  Q.  Catulo ;  attulit  non  tam  ipsius 
interitus  reipublicae  luctum,  quam  ceterorum.  **Atque 
illae  dissensiones,  Quirites,  quae  non  ad  delendam,  sed 
ad  commutandam  rempublicam  *'*pertinerent :  (non  i^lli 
nullam  esse  rempublicam,  sed  in  ea,  quae  esset,  se  esse 
principes :  neque  banc  urbem  conflagrare,  sed  se  in  hac 
urbe  florere  voluerunt;)  atque  illae  tamen  omnes  dissen- 
siones, quarum  nulla  exitium  reipublicae  ^^quaesivit,  ejus- 
modi  fuerunt,  ut  non  reconciKatione  concordiae,  sed  inter- 
nidcione  civium  dijudicatae  sint.  In  lioc  autem  uno  post 
hominum  memoriam  maximo  crudeHssimoquo  bello,  quale 
belliim  ^'nulla  umquam  barbaria  *®cum  sua  gente  gessit, 
quo  in  bello  lex  haec  fuit  a  Lentulo,  Catiliha,  Cassio, 
Cethego  ^^constituta,  ut  omnes,  qui  salva  urbe  salvi  esse 
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poesent,  ia  hostium  numero  ducerentur;  ita  me  geni»' 
Quirites,  ut  omnes  salvi  conservaremini :  et  cum  hostes* 
vestri  ^tantum  civium  superfutoxmn  putassent,  quantom  in^* 
finitae  caedi  restiUsset,  taatum  autem  urhis,  quamum  flam- 
ma  ^obire  non  potuisset:  et  torbem,  et«  cures  inibogrDS  in« 
colutQeaqile^ :  ^rvavi. 

.  XI.  QuiBVs  ^pro  tantis  jebus,  Quirites,  nullum  ego  a  to^ 
bis  praemium  virtutis^  nidlum  iosigne  honoris^xraUnm  i 
meatom  laudis  postulo^  praetezquam  hujus  die! 
s^opiternam.  In  .animis  ego  vestris  omnes  triimipbos' 
mepSf  omnia  ^oroamedia  hattoris,  monum^nta  gkmae,  ]aiH> 
dis  in3lgnia,  condi  et  collocah  toIo.  ^Nibil  me  nmtom 
potest  deilectare,  nihil  tacitumj  nibil  denique  liujiksiiiodiv 
quod  etiam  minus^  digni  assequi  possint. ..  Memoda  Testra^ 
Quirites,  .^nostrae  res  alentur,  sermpnibua  cresoeat,  litteia-. 
rum  monumentis  inveterascent  et  corroborabuntur :  ^eanaem* 
que  diem  intelJigo,  et  ad  salutem  uxbisi.qiiam  spero  aet^r^ 
nam  fore,  et  ad  memoriam  consulatus  meiiparopagandam:* 
unoque  tempore  in  bac  republica  ^dup^  xives  ezstilisse,^ 
^guorum  alter  fines  vestri  imperii,  noa  t^rrae,  sed  coeli. 
regionibus  taminaret ;  alter  ejusdem  imperii  domicilium* 
sedemque  servaret. 

XII.  Sed,  quoniam  eaxum  rerum,  quas  ego  gessi,  non 
^^est  eadem  fbrtuna  atque  conditio,  quae  iUorum,  qui  ex- 
terna bella  |ressenmt;  quod  mibi  cum  his  vivendum  sit, 
quos  Tici  ac  subegi ;  "isti  hostes  aiit  interfectos  aut  op- 
presses reliquerunt :  restrum  est,  Quirites,  ^^si  ceteris  sua 
facta  prosunt,  mihi  mea  ne  quando  obsint,  providere. 
i3]y|entes  enim  homiuum  audacissimorum  sceleratae  ac 
nefariae  ne  vobis  nocere  possent,  ego  providi:  ne  mibi 
noceant,  vestrum  est,  providere.  Quamquam,  Quirites, . 
mihi  quidem  ipsi  nihil  jam  ^%b  istis  noceri  potest.  Mag- 
num enim  est  ^^in  bonis  praesidium,  quod  mihi  in  per- 
petuum  comparatum  est:  magna  in  republica  dignitas,  quae 
me  semper  tacita  defendet :  magna  vis  est  conscientiae, 
quam  qui  negligent,  cum  me  violare  volent,  ^%e  ipsi  in- 
dicabunt.    Est  etiam  in  nobis  ^is  animus,  Quirites,  ut  non 
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modo  nidKus  audacUe  cedaimis,  Md  etiam  onma  iiiipn^. 
boa  ultro  aemppf  laoeasamus.  Quodsi  omnia  impetiia 
dmneatiGonim  boatiuiiii  d^pdsna  a  vobis,  se  in  me  immn 
•oimvefterit;  Tobiaeritprovidendmn,  Qoirites,  ^na  condi- 
lione  poatbac  aoa  eaae  velitisy  qui  ae  pro  aalute  restra 
obtcderint  invidiae  periculisque  omnibus.  MiM  qnidem 
ipai  qaid  eat,  qiiod  jam  %d  Titae  fructam  posait  acqdri, 
praeaertim  onm  neque  in  honore  Teatro,  neque  in  gloria 
virtntia,  ^quidquam  videam  altiaa,  quo  quidem  mibi  libeat 
adaeendere  ?  .  lUad  periciafm  piofecto,  Quiriteai  ut  ^ea, 
qoae  geaai  in  oonaulatu,  privatus  tuear  atque  omemi  bI, 
81  ifat  eat  invidia  in  conaerranda  republica  auacepta,  lae- 
dai  invidoa,  *mibi  yaleat  ad  gloriun.  Deniqne  ita  me  in 
MpEd>lica  tractabo)  ^ut  memincirim  semper  quae  geaaerim, 
euremque,  nt  ea  rirtute,  non  casn,  gesta  ease  videantor. 
YoBj  Quirites,  quoniam  jam  nox  est,  veneramini  ^um 
Jovem,  oustodem  bujus  mbis  ac  vestrAm,  atque  in  vestra 
tedta  didcedite :  et  ea,  quamquam  jam  pericidum  est  de« 
puisum,  tamen  aequo  ae  priori  bocte,  custodiis  vigiliisque 
defertdite.  Id  ne  vobis  diutius  faciendum  sit,  atque  ut  in 
j^ipetua  pace  esse  possitis^  providebo,  Quirites. 
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I.  YiDso,  patr66  conscripd,  in  xne  onmiini  TesMm 
^ra  atqne  ociilos  esse  conrersos:  vided  tos  non  Bobam 
de  yestro  ac  reipublicae,  veniiii  etiam,  >si  id  depulsmn 
sit,  de  meo  periciilo  esse  soUicitos.    Est  mibi  jncunda  in 
mails,  et  grata  in  dolore,  ^estra  erga  me  ▼(Juntas:   sed 
earn,  per  deos  immortales !  qnaeso,  ^ponite,  ctque,  obliti 
salutis  raeae,  de  Tobis  ac  de  liberis  vestiis  co^tate.    Mifai 
qnidem  si  ^ec  conditio  consolatiis  data  est,  nt  onsses 
aceibitates,  onmes  dolores  cruciatusque  perferrem ;  feram 
non  solum  fortiter,  sed  etiam  libenter,  dummodo  meis  la- 
boribus  vobis  populoque  Romano  ^dignitas  salusqae  p8ii»< 
tm*.     Ego  sum  ille  consul,  patres  conscripfti,  .cui  ^on 
forum,  in  quo  omnis  aequitas   cdntinetuv;  %on  campusy 
^^consularibus  auspiciis  consecratus ;  non  curia,  ^^siamnuift 
auzilium  omnium'  gentium;  ^on  domus,  ccMnmune  per- 
fiagiom;   '^on   lectus  ad  quietem   datus;   non   deniqiie 
^haec  aedes  honorn,  uin^uam  vacua  mortis  periculo  atquo' 
insidiis  fuit.    Ego  ^^uita  tacni,  multa  pertuli,  mdita  coii<* 
cessi*  multa  meo  quodam  dolore,  ^•in  vestn>  timore,  sa- 
navi.    Nunc,  si  hunc  exitum   consulatus  mei  dii  immor- 
tales esse  voluerunt,  ut  vos,  patres  coB»eripti,  populumque 
Romanum  ex  caede  ^'misemma ;  corfjuges,  libeyoSque  ves- 
tros,  virginesque   Vestales  ^%i^  acerbissima  rexatione ; 
teibpla  afque  delubra,  banc  pdclierriniaifi  patifam  on^um  • 
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nostrtoi  ex  foedissima  flamma ;  totam  Italiam  ex  bello 
et  yastitate  eriperem:  ^quaecuiiqTie  mihi  uni  proponetur 
furtuna,  subeatur.  Etenim,  si  P.  Lentulus  suum  nomeiiy 
^nductus  a  vatibus,  ^fatale  ad  pemiciem  reipublicae  fore 
putavit ;  cur  ego  non  laeter  meum  consulatum  ad  salutem 
reipublicae  prope  fatalem  exstitisse? 

II.  QuARE,  patres  conscriptt,  consulite  vobis,  ^rospi- 
cite  patriae,  conservate  yos,  conjuges,  liberos,  fortunasque 
Testras,  populi  Romani  noxneu  salutemque  defendlte :  mihi 
parcere,  ac  de  me  cogitare  desinite.  Nam  primum  debeo 
sperire,  ^mnes  deos,  qui  buic  urbL  praesident,  ^ro  eo 
,  mihi,  ac  mereor,  relatnros  gnetiam^  esse :  deinde,  ^si  quid 
obtigerit,  aequo  animo  paratoque  moriar.  ^Neque  enim 
turpis  moi«  fom  viro  potest  accider^,  ^neque  immatura 
coQsulari,  -  nee  misQra-  ^^^sapieuti.  Nee  tam^n  ,  ego  sum 
^^ille  ferreus,  •  qui  ^HtsXris  carissimi  atque  amantissimi 
praesentis  moerore  nou  morear,  horumque  pmnium  lacry- 
mis,  a  quibus  me  ^^circumsessum  videtis.  Neque  meam 
mentem  nou  domum  saepe  revocat  ^^exanjunata  uxor,  ^^ab- 
jecta  metu  filia,  et  ^^arvulus  filius,  quem  mihi  videtur 
^^amplecti  respublica  tamquam  obsidem  consulatus  mei: 
neque  ille,  qui,  exspectans  hujus  exitum  diei,  adstat  in 
conspectu  meo,  ^^gener.  ^^Moveor  his  rebus  omnibus,  sed 
in  eam  partem,  ut  sain  sint  vobiscum  omnes,  etiamsi  vis 
aliqua  me  oppresserit,  potius  quam.  et  illietnos  una  cum 
republica  pereauuis.  Qaare,  patres  conscripti,  ^oincumbite 
ad  ~  reipublicae  salutem :  circumspipite  omnes  procellas^ 
quae  impendent,  nisi  providetis.  ^inq^  Tib.  Gracchus, 
qui  ^jfcenim  tribunus  plebis  fieri  voluit ;  npn  C.  Gracchus, 
qui  agrarios  coaeitace  conatus  est :  non  L.  Saturninus, 
qui  0.  K^mmium  occidit,  in  discrimen  aliquod,  atque.  in 
vestry  seveiiiatis  judicium  adducitur.  ^-^Tenentur  ii^  qui 
ad  urbis  iucendium,  ad  vestram  omnium  caedem,  ad  Ca- 
tilinam  accipienduiq,  Romae  restiterunt :  tenentur  litterae, 
signa,  manus,  denique^uniuscujusque  confessio : . .^^sollici- 
tantur  Allobroge^ :  servitia  excitantur :  Catilina  arcessitixr : . 
14  est  initum  consilium^  ut,  b^teriectis  pmnibus,  nemo  ne 
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ad  deplortodmn  quidem  reipublicae  nomen,  atque  ad  la- 
mentandam  tanti  imperii  calandtatem  relinqiiatur. 

III.  Haec  omnia  indices  detnlermit,  ^rei  confessi  sunt. 
Tos  molds  jam  indiciis  judicastis:  primom,  quod  mihi 
gratias  egistis  ^ingularibus  Terbis ;  et  ^ea  yirtnte  atque 
diligenda  perditormn  hominmn  patefactam  esse  conju* 
radonem  decrevistis:  Meinde  qood  P.  Lentulnm,  ut  se 
abdicaret  praetura,  coegisds:  twn  quod  eum,  et  ceteros, 
Me  qtdbus  judicasds,  in  custodiam  dandoa  cenanistis: 
maximeqae  quod  meo  nomine  supplicationem  decievistia, 
qui  homos  Hogato  babitus  ante  me  est  nemini:  postiemo 
liestemb  die  praemia  legads  Allobxogum,  Tiloqne  Vul- 
tnrdo  dedistis  amplissima.  Quae  sunt  omnia  ejusmodi, 
ut  iiy  qui  in  custodiun  nominadm  dad  sunty  sine  nlla 
dubitadone  a  vobis  ^damnati  esse  yideantnr.  ^Sed  ego 
insdtui  referre  ad  yos,  patres  conscripd,  tamqnam  inte* 
grum,  et  de  facto,  quid  judicetis,  et  de  poena,  quid  cen« 
seatis.  ^lUa  praedicam,  quae  sunt  consulis.  Ego  magnum 
in  republica  ^^versari  fiuorem,  et  nova  quaedam  misceti 
et  concitari  mala  jampridem  videbam :  sed  banc  tantam 
tarn  exitiosam  baberi  conjuiadonem  a  civibus,  numquam 
potavi.  Nunc,  quidquid  est,  ^^uocunque  yestrae  mentea 
inclinant  atque  sentendae,  ^Hitatoendum  Tobis  ante  noc- 
tern  est.  Quantum  facinus  ad  tos  delatum  sit,  Tideds: 
^huic  si  paucos  putatis  affines  esse,  vehementer  erratis. 
Latius  opinione  disseminatum  est  hoc  malum :  ^%ianavit 
non  solum  per  ItaHam,  yerum  edam  transcendit  Alpes,  et, 
^^bscure  serpens,  multas  jam  provincias  occupavit.  Id 
opprimi  ^'sustentando  ac  prolatando  nullo  pacto  potest. 
Quacunque  ratione  placet,  celeriter  vobis  vindicandum  est. 

IV.  YiDso  duas  adhuc  ^^esse  sententias :  unam  D.  Si- 
lani,  qui  censet,  eos,  ^^ui  haec  delere  conad  sunt,  morte 
esse  multandos :  alteram  ^HD.  Caesaris,  ^qui  mortis  poenam 
removet,  ceteromm  suppliciorum  omnes  acerbitates  amplec- 
titur.  Uterque  et  '^pro  sua  dignitate,  et  pro  rerum  mag- 
nitudine  in  summa  severitate  versatur.  ^^Alter  eos,  qui 
nos  omnes,  qui  populum  fiomamim  vita  privare   conaU 
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ranty  qui  delere  imperium,  qui  populi  Romani  nomen  oz« 
stinguere,  punctum  temporis  frui  vita,  et  ^hoc  communi 
spiritu,  non  putat  oportere:  atquo  hoc  genus  poenae 
aaepe  in  improboa  elves  in  hac  repubUca  ease  usurpalam 
recordatur.  ^Aiter  intelligit,  mortem  a  diis  immortalibus 
son  esse  aupplicii  causa  constitutam :  sed  aut  ^ecessita** 
tern  naturae,  aut  laborum  ao  miseriarum  quietem  esse. 
Itaque  earn  ^apientes  numquam  inviti,  fortes  etiam  saepe 
libenter  ^>ppetiverunt.  ^Yincula  vero,  et  ea  seBdjntema, 
certe  ad  singularem  poenam  nefarii  sceleris  inventa  sunt. 
'Municipiis  dispertiri  jubet.  ^Habere  videtur  ista  res  ini- 
quitatem,  si  imperare  velis ;  difficultatem,  si  rogare :  de^ 
cematur  tamen,  si  placet.  'Ego  enim  suscipiam,  et,  ut 
Bpero,  reperiam,  qui  id,  quod  salutis  omnium  causa  sta^ 
tueritis,  non  putent  esse  suae  dignitatis  lecusare.  ^®Ad- 
jungit  gravem  poenam  municipibus,  si  quis  eorum  vincuia 
ruperit :  ^%orribiles  custodias  circumdat,  et  digna:  scelere 
hominum  perditorum  sancit,  ne  quis  eorum  poenam,  quos 
condemnat,  aut  per  senatum,  aut  per  populum  levare  pos- 
sit.  ^^Eripit  etiam  spem,  quae  sola  hominem  in  miseriis 
consolari  solet.  ^^Bona  praeterea  piiblicari  jubet:  vitam 
solam  relinquit  nefariis  hominibus:  ^quam  si  eripuisset, 
multos,  uno  dolore,  anind  atque  corporis,  et  omnes  scele- 
rum  poenas  ademisset.  ^^Itaque,  ut  aliqua  in  vita  formi 
do  improbis  esset  posita,  apud  inferos  ejusmodi  quaedam 
illi  antiqui  supplicia  impiis  constituta  esse  voluerunt :  quod 
^^videlicet  intelligebant,  his  remotis,  non  esse  mortem  ip- 
sam  pertimescendam. 

V.  Nunc,  patres  conscripti,  ego  *'mea,  video,  quid 
intersit.  Si  eritis  secuti  sententiam  G.  Caesaris,  quoniam 
^%a|ic  is  in  republica  viam,  quae  popularis  habetur,  secu- 
tus  est,  fortasse  minus  erunt,  ^%oc  auctore  et  cognitore 
hujusce  sententiae,  mihi  ^^pulares  impetus  pertimescendi. 
Sin  2iillam  alteram ;  ^escio,  an  amplius  mihi  negotii  con- 
'trahatur.  ^Sed  tamen  meorum  periculorum  rationes  uti- 
litas  reipublicae  vincat.  «*Habemus  enim  a  C.  Caesare, 
aicut  ^^ipsius  dignitas  et  majorum  ejus  amplitudo  postula* 
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haA,  sententiam,  tamquam  obsidem  perpetuae.  In 
licain  voluntatis.  ^Intellectmn  est,  quid  intenit  inter 
Jevitatera  concionatomm,  et  animom  vere  popularem,  sa- 
luti  populi  consulentem.  Video  de  ^tis,  qni  se  popa- 
kres  haberi  yolant,  abesse  ^on  neminem,  ne  de  capito 
videlicet  civium  Romanonim  sententiam  ferat  Is  et  Hin- 
diustertius  in  custodiam  cives  Booianos  Medit,  et  snpi^- 
cationem  milii  decrevit,  et  ^indices  hestemo  die  m^'giniia 
praemiis  afiecit.  Uam  hoc  nemini  dubimn  est,  qnireo 
custodiam,  ^uaesitoxi  gratidationem,  indici  praeminm  de- 
crevit,  quid  de  tota  re  et  causa  judicarit.  ^At  vero  C. 
Caesar  intelligit,  legem  Semproniam  esse  de  civibus  Ro- 
manis  constitatam :  qui  autem  reipnUicae  sit  bostis,  eum 
civem  esse  nullo  mode  posse:  deniqiie  ^^psum  latorem 
legis  Sempjioniae  jussu  populi -poenaa  reipublicae  depen- 
disse.  ^^Idem  ipsum  Lentulum,  krgitorem  et  prodigum. 
non  putat,  cum  de  pemicie  populi  Roraani,  ezitio  bujus 
urbis,  tarn  acerbe,  tamque  crudeliter  cogitarit,  appellari 
posse  popularem.  Itaque  ^^homo  mitissimus  atque  lenis« 
simus  non  dubitat  P.  Lentulum  aetemis  tenebris  vincu- 
lisque  mandare ;  ^et  sancit  in  posterum,  ne  quia  bujus 
supplicio  levando  se  jactare,  et  i*in  pemicie  populi  Ro- 
mam  postbac  popularis  esse  possit.  ^^Adjungit  etiam  piib« 
licationem  bonorum,  ut  omnes  animi  cruciatus  et  cor« 
pons,  etiam  egestas  ac  mendicitas  consequatur. 

VI.  ^^QuAMOBRfiM  sive  hoc  statueritis,  dederitis  mihi. 
eomitem  ad  concionem,  populo  carum  atque  jucundum: 
sive  Silani  sententiam  sequi  malueritis,  facile  me  atque 
vos  a  crudelitatis  vituperatioae  defendetis,  ^^atque  obtine- 
bo,  earn  multo  leniorem  fuisse.  Quamquam,  patres  con* 
scripti,  quae  potest  esse  in  tanti  sceleris  immanitate  puni- 
enda.  crudelitas  ?  ^®Ego  enim  de  meo  sensu  judico.  ^Nam 
ita  mihi  salva  republica  vobiseum  perfrui  liceat,  ut  ego, 
quod  in  hac  causa  vehemeijitior  sum,  non  atrocitate  ani- 
mi moveor,  (quis  enim  est  me  mitior?)  sed  singulari 
qoadain  bumanitate  et  misericordia.  '<^Videor  enim  mihi 
banc  urbem  videre,  lucem  orbis  terraruln,  atque  ^^arcem 
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onmium  gentium,  subito  uno  incendio  concidiefniein :  cer« 
no  animo  ^sepulta  in  patria  miseios  atque  insepultoa 
^cervos  civium :  ^ersaitur  mihi  ante  oculos  aspectos  Ce- 
thegi.  et  furor  in  Testra  caede  baccbantis.  Cum  vero 
%iibi  proposui  regnantem  Lentulum,  sicut  ipse  se  ex  fatis 
sperasse  confessus  est,  ^urporatum  esse  bunc  Gabinium, 
oum  exercitu  venisse  Catilinam,  turn  lamentationem  ma^ 
trumfamilias,  turn  fugam  yirginum  atque  puerorum,  ac 
%exationem  Tirginum  Yestalium  perborresco :  et,  quia 
mihi  ^ebementer  baec  videntur  misera  atque  miseranda, 
ideirco  in  eos,  qui  ea  perficere  yoluenmt,  me  seyerum 
Yebemeutemque  ''praebebo.  Etenim  quaere,  si  quis  pa* 
terfamilias,  liberis  suis  a  servo  interfectis,  uxore  occisa, 
incensa  domo,  supplicium  ^de  servis  non  quam  acerbissi-* 
mum  sumserit;  utrum  is  clemens  ac  misericors,  an  in- 
bumaoissimus  et  crudelissimus  esse  videatur?  ^Mibi 
vero  importunus  ac  ferreus,  qui  Hon  dolore  ac  cruciatn 
^^ocentis  suum  dolorem  cruciatumque  lenierit.  Sic  nos 
in  bis  bominibus,  qui  nos,  qui  conjuges,  qui  liberos  n08«» 
tros  tiiicidare  voluerunt:  qui  singidas  uniuscujusque  nos- 
triim  domos,  et  ^%oc  universum  reipublicae  domicilium 
delere  conati  sunt:  ^^qui  id  egerunt,  ut  gentem  Alio- 
brogum  in  vestigiis  bujus  urbis,  atque  in  einere  defla** 
grati  imperii  coiiocarent:  si  vebementissimi  fuerimus, 
'  misericordes  babebimur :  sin  remissiores  esse  voluerimus^ 
summae  nobis  crudelitatis  ^'in  patriae  civiumque  pemicie 
fama  subeunda  est.  Nisi  vero  cuipiam  ^^L.  Caesar,  vir 
fortissimus  et  amantissimus  reipublicae,  ^'crudelior  nudius*^ 
terttus  visus  est,  cmn  ^^sororis  suae,  feminae  electissimae, 
^'virum,  praesentem  et  audientem,  vita  privandum  esse 
iLixit;  ^^cum  avum  jussu  consulis  interfet^tum,  filiumque 
ejus  impuberem,  legatum  a  patre  missum,  in  carcere  ne- 
catum  esse  dixit.  ^Quorum  quod  simile  factum?  Quod 
*oinitum  delendae  reipublicae  consilium?  ^^Largitionis 
voluntas  tum  in  republica  versata  est,  et  partium  quaedam 
contentio.  Atque  illo  tempore  ^%ujus  anis  Lentiiii,  cla- 
lissimus  vir^  armatus  Graccbum  est  pexsecutus :  ille  etiaift 
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graye  turn  vulnns  accepit,  ^ne  quid  de  summa  lepiiWca 
minueretur :  ^hic  ad  evertenda  fundamenta  leipnUica* 
Gallos  aroessit,  servitia  concitat,  Calilmani  Tocat,  attribnil 
nos  trucidandos  Cethego,  ceteros  cWes  inteificieiidM  G»- 
biiuo»  urbem  inflammandam  Cassio,  totam  Italiam  vastaa* 
dam  diripiendamque  Catilinae.  'Veremini,  cenaeo,  ne  m 
hoc  scelere  tain  immani  ac  nefimdOy  ^aliqoid  Bereiiiia 
atatuisse  ndeamini;  com  wx^  magis  ail  Tere&dnni,  na 
^emissione  poenae  crudeles  in  patriam,  qnam  ne  aereii* 
tate  animadversiomB  nimia  vehementea.  in  aeeibiniiiMW 
hostes   fuisse  videamiir. 

VII.  Sed  ea»  ®quae,  exaudio,  patrea  oonacripd,  diaainm* 
lare  noa  poasum.   ''Jaciuntur'  enim  vocea,  quae  perrcnianl 
ad  aures  meas,  ^eoraoiy  qui  rereii  Tidentor,  ot  haheam 
9atia  praesidii  ad  ea,  quae  tds  atatoeritia  hodierno  die, 
transigunda.    Omnia  *et  provisa,  el  parata,  el  conadtota 
amit,  patrea  conscnpti,  cum  mea  amnma  cura  atque  dili« 
gentia,  ^^m  multo  etiam  majore  p<^nli  Romani  ad  aum* 
mum  imperium  retinendum,  et  ad  communea  fortunaa  coo- 
serrandas,   voluntate.     Omnea   adaunt  omnium  ordinum 
bominea,  omnium  denique  aetatum:    plenum   est  forum, 
(dena  templa  circa  forum,  pleni  onmea  aditua  ^^bnQua  loci 
ac  templi.     Causa   enim  est  post  urbem  conditam  haec 
inventa  sola,  in  qua  omnes  sentirent  unum  atque  idem, 
^raeter  eos,  qui  cum  aibi  viderent  esse  pereundum,  com 
omnibus  potiua,  qnam  soli  perire  volnerunt.  Hosce  ego  hom- 
ines excipio  et  secemo  libenter:  neque   enim  in  impro* 
borum  cinum,   sed  in  acerbissimorum  hostium  numero 
habendoa  puto.     Ceteri  vero,  dii  immortales  !  qua  frequen- 
tia,  quo   studio^  ^^qua  virtute   ad   commmiem   dignitatem 
aahitemque  consentiunt  ?     Quid  ego  hie  equites  Romanoa 
oommemorera!  ^^Qui  vobis  ita  summam  ordinia   consilii* 
que  coneedunt,  ut  vobiBcum  de  amore  reipublicae  certent : 
quosy  ^ex  multomm  annorum  dissensione  ^^  hujns  <Nrdi- 
nis  societatem  eoncordiamque   reyocatos,  *  hodiemus  dies 
Tobiacnm  atque  ^^aec  causa  conjungit :  quam  conjunetio- 
iiem  ai,  in  eansulatu   ^confinaatam  meo, .  perpetuam  iu 
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repid>lica  tenuerimus;  confirmo  vobis,  ^nullum  posthac 
malum  civile  ac  domesticvun  ad  uliam  reipublicae  partem 
esse  ventorum.  Pari  studio  defendendae  reipublicae  con- 
venisse  video  %ibuii08  aerarios,  fortissimos  viros ;  'scribas 
item  unirersos ;  quos  ^emn'  casu  haec  dies  ad  aerarium 
firequentasset,  video  %b  exspectatione  sortis  ad  commn- 
nem  salutem  esse  conversos.  ^Omnis  ingenuorum  adest 
multitude,  etiam  tenuissimonon.  Quis  est  enim,  cui  non 
haec  templa,  aepectus  urbis,  possessio  libertatis,  lux  de- 
nique  haec  ipsa,  et  hoc  commui^  patriae  solum,  cum  sit 
carum,  turn  vero  dulce  atque  jucundnm! 

YIIL  Operas  pretium  est,  patres  conscripti,  Hibertiuo- 
rum  hominum  studia  cognoscere;  ^qui,  virtute  sua  fortn- 
nam  civitatis  consecuti,  hanc  vere  suam  patriam  esse  judi* 
cant:  quam  ^quidam  hinc  nati,  et  summo  nati  loco,  non 
patriam  suam,  sed  urbem  hostium  esse  judicaverunt.  Sed 
^<^quid  ego  hujusce  ordinis  homines  commemorem,  quos 
privatae  fortunae,  quos  communis  respublica,  quos  deni- 
que  libertas  ea,  quae  dulcissima  est,  ad  salutem  patriae 
defendendam  excitavit?  Servus  est  nemo,  ^^ui  mode 
,tolerabili  conditione  sit  servitutis,  qui  non  audaciam  civium 
perhorrescat ;  qui  non  haec  stare  cupiat ;  qui  non  tantum, 
quantum  audet,  et  quantum  potest,  conferat  ad  communem 
salutem,  '^voluntatis.  Quare  si  quem  vestriim  '%ne  com- 
movet  hoc,  quod  auditum  est,  lenonem  quendam  Lentuli 
^^concursare  circum  tabernas,  pretio  sperare  soUicitari 
posse  animos  egentium  atque  imperitorum ;  est  id  quideiii 
coeptum  atque  tentatum,  sed  '^ulli  sunt  inventi  tarn  aut 
fortuna  miseri,  aut  voluntate  perditi,  qui  non  ^^psum  ilium 
sellae  atque  operis  et  quaestus  quotidiani  locum ;  qui  non 
cubile  ac  lectulum  suum ;  qui  denique  non  ^^cursum  himc 
otiosum  vitae  suae,  salvum  esse  vellent.  Multo  vero 
maxima  pars  eorum,  qui  in  tabemis  sunt ;  immo  veio,  (id 
enim  potius  est  dicendum,)  genus  hoc  universum,  aman- 
tissimum  est  otii:  etenim  ^^rane  eorum  instrumentum, 
omnis  opera  ac  quaestus,  frequentia  civium  sustinetuTt 
alitur  otio :  quorum  si  quaestus,  ^^ocolusis  tabeinis,  minui 
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solet,  ^ttid  tandem  incensis  futurom  est?  Qnae 
ha  flint,  patres  conscripti,  vobis  populi  Romanl  pnesidia 
non  desunt:  vos  ne  populo  Romano  deesse  videaaiinif 
providete. 

IX.  Habstis  ^consulem  ex  plurimis  pericidis  et  inaidiia, 
.  atque  ex  media  morte,  non  ad  yitam  suam,  sed  ad  saluo 
tem  vestram  resenratum :  omnes  ordines  ad  consenrandam 
rempublicam  ^mente,  voluntate,  studio,  virtute,  voce,  coa« 
sentiunt:  obsessa  facibus  et  telis  impiae  ooDJurationit, 
^obis  supplex  manus  tendit  patria  communis:  vobis  se, 
vobis  vitam  omnium  civium,  vobis  arcem  et  Capitolium, 
vobis  ^aras  Penatium,  vobis  ^illum  ignem  Yestae  perpe- 
tuum  ac  ''sempitemum,  vobis  omnia  templa  deorum  atque 
delubra,  vobis  muros  atque  urbis  tecta  conunendat.  Prae- 
terea  de  vestra  vita,  de  conjugum  vestnunm  ac  libeio- 
rum  anima,  de  fortunis  omnium,  de  sedibus,  ^de  focis 
vestris,  hodierno  die  vobis  judicandum  est.  Habetis  ^ducem 
memorem  vestri,  oblitum  sui ;  ^^uae  non  semper  iacultaa 
datur  :  babetis  omnes  ordines^  omnes  homines,  universnm 
populum  Romanum,  id  quod  ^^in  civili  causa  hodierno  die 
piimum  videmus,  unum  atque  idem  sentientem.  Cogitate, 
quantis  laboribus  fundatum  imperium,  quanta  virtute  sta* 
bilitam  libertatem,  quanta  deorum  benignitate  ^auctas 
exaggeratasque  fortunas  ^^una  nox  paene  delerit.  Id  ne 
lunquam  posthac  non  modo  coafici,  sed  ne  cogitaii  qui* 
dem  possit  a  civibns,  hodierno  die  providendum  est 
Atque  haec,  non  ut  vos,  qui  mihi  studio  paene  praecur* 
litis,  excitarem,  locutus  sum :  sed  ut  mea  vox,  quae  debet 
i^esse  in  republica  princeps,  officio  functa  consuhui  vi* 
deretur. 

X.  NuNO  ante  quam,  patres  coascripti,  ad  sententiam 
redeo,  de  me  pauca  dicam.  ^Ego,  quanta  nuinus  est  con* 
juratorum,  quam  videtis  esse  permagnam,  tantam  me  in* 
imicorum  multitudinem  suscepisse  video:  sed  earn  esse 
judico  ^^'turpem  et  infirmam,  contemtam  et  abjectam. 
^^Quodsi  aliquando,  alicujus  furore  et  scelere  ^^concitala^ 
manus  ista  plus  vakerit,  quam  vestra  ac  reipublicae  dig 
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nitas;  m&  tamen  meoram  factorum  atque  consilioimn 
numquam,  patres  conscripti,  poenitebit.  Etenim  mors, 
qoain  illi  mibi  fortasse  minitantur,  omnibus  est  parata: 
Mtae  tantam  laudem,  quanta  vos  me  vestris  decretis  ho- 
nestastis,  nemo  est  assecutus.  Ceteris  enim  ^semper  bene 
'gestae,  mihi  uni  conservatae  reipublii^ae  gratuiationem 
decrevistis.  Sit  ^Scipio  clarus  ille,  cujus  consilio  atque 
virtute  Hannibal  in  Africam  redire,  atque  ex  Italia  dece- 
dere  coactus  esv:  ometur  ^alter  eximia  laude  Africanus, 
qui  duas  urbes  huic  imperio  infestissimas,  Carthaginem 
Numantiamque,  delevit :  habeatur-  vir  egregius,  ^L.  Paullus 
ille,  ^cujus  curnim  rex  potehtissimus  quondam  et  nobilis- 
simus,  Perses,  honestavit :  sit  in  aetema  gloria  Marius,  qui 
%is  ^^aliam  obsidione  et  metu  sertitutis  liberavit:  ante* 
ponatur  omnibus  ^Pompeius,  cujus  res  gestae  atque  virtu- 
tes,  ^^sdem,  quibus  solis  cursus,  regionibus  ac  terminis 
continentur.  Erit  profecto  inter  horum  laudes  ^^aliquid 
loci  nostrae  gloriae :  nisi  forte  majus  est  patefacere  nobis 
proTincia^  quo  exire  possimus,  quam  curare,  ut  etiam  ilii, 
qui  absunt,  habeant,  "quo  victores  revertantur.  Quam- 
quam  est  ^hmo  loco  conditio  melior  extemae  victoriae, 
quam  domesticae ;  quod  hostes  alienigenae  '^aut  oppressi 
seryiunC,  aut  recepti  beneficio  se  obligates  putant:  qui 
autem  ex  numero  civium,  dementia  aliqua  depravati,  hos- 
tes patriae^  semel .  esse  coeperunt,  eos,  cum  a  pemicie 
reipublicae  repuleris,  nee  vi  coercere,  nee  beneficio  pla- 
care  possis.  Quare  miU  cum  perditia  civibus  aetemum 
bellrnn  susceptum  esse  video  ;  quod  ego  vestro,  bonorum- 
que  omnimn  auxilio,  memoriaque  tantorum  periculorum, 
quae  non  modo  in  hoc  populo,  qui  servatus  est,  sed  etiam 
in  omnium  gentium  sermonibus  ac  mentibus  semper  hae- 
rebit,  a  me  atque  a  meis  facile  propulsari  posse  confido. 
Neque  ulla  profecto  tanta  vis  teperietur,  quae  conjunc- 
tionem  vestram  equitumque  Romanorum,  et  **taritam  con- 
spirationem  bonorum  omnium  perfringere  et  labefactare 
posait. 
.  XL  QuAB  cum  ita  sint,  patres  conscripti,  ^^ro  imperio. 
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'pro  exercitUi  ^ro  proTincia,  qaam  iieglexiy  ^ro  triunqiho, 
ceterisque  laudis  insignibus,  quae  sunt  a  me,  propter  uibis 
Festraeque  salutis  custodiaiii,  repudiata,  ^ro  clientelis  hoa- 
pitildque  provincialibus,  quae  tamen  urfoaois  opibua  non 
minore  labore  tueor,  quam  comparo :  pro  lus  igitur  omni- 
bus rebus,  ^ro  meis  in  vos  singularibus  studiisy  proque 
hac,  quam  coospicitis,  ad  conservandam  renqpublicam 
diligentia,  nihil  sdiud  a  Yobis,  nisi  hujus  temporLs,  totius- 
que  mei  consulatus  memoriam  postulo:  ^uae  dam  erit 
vestris  mentibus  infixa,  firmissimo  me  muro  septum  esse 
arbitrabor.  Quodsi  meam  spem  vis  improborum  ^fefellerit 
atque  superaverit ;  commendo  vobia  parrum  meum  filium : 
'cui  pTofecto  satis  erit  praesidii,  non  solum  ad  aalntoir^^ 
verum  etiam  ad  dignitatem,  si  ejus,  qui  haec  omnia  suo 
solus  penculo  conseryayerit,  ilium  esse  £lium  memineri- 
tis.  Quapropter  ^de  summa  salute  vestra,  populique  Ho- 
mani,  patires  conscripti,  de  vestris  conjugibus  ac  liberis, 
^Me  aria  ac  focis,  de  fanis  ac  templis,  de  totius  urbis 
tectis  ac  sedibus,  de  imperio,  de  libertate,  de  salute  I  tal- 
iae,  deque  ^^universa  republica,  decemite  ^Miligenter,  ut 
instituistis,  ac  fortiter.  Habetis  enim  eum  consulem,  qui  et 
parere  vestris  decretis  non  dubitet  *,  et  ea,  quae  statueritis,- 
quoad  vivet,  defendere  et  ^^r  se  ipsum  praestaie  possit. 
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I.  1.  *Si  quid  est  in  me  ingenii,  judices,  quod  sentio 
qiiBin  sit  exiguum ;  aut  si  qua  exercitatio  dicendi^  ^in  qua 
me  non  infitior  mediocriter  esse  versatum ;  aut  si  ^hiijus- 
ce  rei  ratio  aliqua,  ab  optimarum  artium  studiis  ac  dis- 
cipliiia  profecta,  a  qua  ego  nullum  confiteor  aetatis  meae 
tempus  abhorruisse :  earum  rerum  omnium  vel  in  primis 
'hie  A.  Licinius  fructum  a  me  ^repetere  prope  suo  jure 
debet.  ''Nam  quoad  longissime  potest  mens  mea  re- 
spicere  spatium  praeteriti  temporis,  et  ^ueritiae  memo- 
riamr  recordari  ultimam,  inde  usque  repetens,  kunc  video 
mihi  principem,  et  ad  suscipiendam,  et  ^ad  ingrediendam ' 
rationem  horum  studiorum  exstitisse.  Quod  si  haec  vox, 
hujus  hortatu  praeceptisque  ^^conformata,  nonnullis  ali- 
quando  saluti  fuit;  ^^a  quo  id  accepimus,  quo  ceteris 
opitulari  et  alios  servare  possemus,  huic  profecto  ipsi, 
quantum  est  sitnm  in  nobis,  et  opem,  efr  salutem  ferre 
debemus.  2.  ^^Ac,  ne  quis  a  nobis  hoc  ita  dici  forte 
miretur,  quod  alia  quaedam  in  hoc  facultas  sit  ingenii, 
neque  ^%aec  dicendi  ratio  aut  disciplina,  ^^ne  nos  quid- 
em  huio  imi  studio  penitus  umquam  dediti  fuimus. 
^'Etenim  omnes  artes,  quae  ad  ^%umanitatem  pertinent, 
habent  quoddam  commune  vinculum,  et  quasi  cognatione. 
quadam  inter  se  continentur. 

II.  3.  S£D  ne   cui  vestrtUn  mirum  esse  videatur,  me 


%  quaoalMma  kgituiia»  el  in  juduno  piiUico^  %iia  ns 
igatar  i^ud  ^pnetorem  populi  Rauuaii,  lectiMBmnn  nniB, 
et  apud  severissimos  indices,  taato  conToita  homumni 
ac  freqoentia,  liec  uti  geaece  diccoidiy  ^|iiod  bob  modo 
a  consuetudine  judiciorum,  Terum  etiam  a  foreasi  i 
ne  abhorreat ;  quaeao  a  Tobis,  ^t  in  bac  causa 
detis  banc  Teniaoip  accQBunodataxn  kuie  no,  Tofaia  quflBH 
admodum  spero  non  xncdestam ;  vt  ma  pio  Baimiio  poeta 
atque  eruditisaimo  homiae  dicenlem,  hoc  concuna  bom^ 
iavaa  literatissimoruiny  ^hac  yestra  Immanitate,  hoc  desi* 
que  praetore  exercente  judicium,  patiamiu  Me  atndiia 
humanitatis  ac  literanim  paoUo  loqui  liberius,  el  Hn  ejua* 
modi  peisona,  quae,  propleT  4rtium  ac  atadiom,  miaime 
in  judiciis  penculisque  tracti^  eel,  uli  prope  ^^oofo 
quodam  et  inusitato  genere  dicendi.  4.  Quod  ai  mM  a 
Yobis  tribui  concedique  aentiam,  i^per£ciam  piofeelo^  ■! 
hunc  A.  Licinium  wm  modo  boo  aegieg^aiiduny  com  Hi 
civis,  a  numero  civium,  verum  edaffiy  ai  msm  eeaet^  pate- 
tis  adsciscendum  fuisse. 

III.  ^^Nah  ut  primum  ex  puens  excesak  AicbiaSt 
atque  ab  iis  artibua,  quibus  aetaa  pu^nlia  ^Hd  humaaila* 
tem  informaxi  aolet,  ae  ^^ad  aciibeiidyi  atudium  contulit: 
primum  Antiocluae,  (nam  ibi  natua  eat  ^loco  n^iU;) 
celebri  quondam  lube  et  copiosa,  atqoe  ^^rudiliaaimia 
hominibus  liberalissimisque  studiis  affluend,  celenfer  "^ 
antecellere  omnibus  ingenii  gloria  contigit  Poat  in  .cete* 
ris  Asiae  partibus  cunctaeque  Graeciae  ^^sic  cjua  ad- 
yentus  celebrabantur,  nt  famam  ii^genii  exspectatio  luimi* 
ids,  exspectalionem  ipsiua  adyentus  admiratioqae  aupenurel. 
5.  Erat  Italia  tunc  plena  ^Giaecaium  artiiim  ac  dia* 
ciplinaium,  studiaque  haec  et  in  Latio  yebementiua  turn 
colebantur,  quam  nunc  ^^sdem  in  o^^idis,  et  hie  Romae, 
propter  tranquillxtatem  reipublicae,  ^^aon  negligebantttr> 
Itaque  hunc  et  Tarentini,  et  Rbegini,  et  Neapolitf^ 
civitate  ceterisque  praemiis  4onajunt;  et  omnes,  ^ni 
aliquid  de  ingeniis  poterant  judicure,  cognitione  atque 
boapitio  di^pium  existimanmt,     ^^Hac  tauta    celebzitat« 
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fiunae  cum  esset  jam  absentibus  notus,  Romam  venit, 
^Mario  ocmsule  et  Catulo.  ^Nactus  est  primum  consnles 
608,  quorum  alter  res  ad  scrib^ndum  maximas,  alter  cum 
res  gestas,  tum  etiam  studium  atque  %ures  ^dhibere 
posset  Statim  ^Lucidli,  cum  ^raetextatus  etiam  tum 
Axduas  esset,  eum  domum  suam  receperunt.  Bed  hoc 
^non  soltmi  ingenii  ac.  literarum,  verum  etiam  naturae 
atque  yirtutis,  ut  domus,  quae  hujus  adolescentiae  prima 
fuerit,  eadera  esset  familiarissima  senectuti.  6.  Erat 
temporibus  illis  jucundus  Q.  Metello,  ®illi  Numidico,  ®et 
ejus  filio  Pio.  ^®Audiebatur  a  M.  Aemilio:  ^Vi^ebat  cum 
Q.  Catulo,  et  patre,  et  filio:  a  L.  Crasso  ^^colebatur: 
laLucuUos  vero,  et  ^*Drusum,  et  ^^Octavios,  et  Catonem, 
et  totam  Hortensiorum  domum,  devinctam  consuetudine 
cum  teneret,  afficiebatur  summo  honore ;  quod  eum  non 
solum  ^^colebant,  qui  aliquid  percipere  atque  audire  stude* 
bant,  verum  etiam,  si  qui  forte  simulabant. 

lY.  -^^Interim  satis  longo  intervallo,  cum  esset  cum 
L.  Lucullo  ^^in  Siciliam  profectus,  et  cum  ex  ea  provincia 
cum  eodem  Lucullo  decederet,  venit  ^^Heracleam.  ^oQ^ae 
cum  esset  civitas  aequissimo  jure  ac  focdere,  adscribi 
86  in  eam  civitatem  voluit :  idque  cum  ipse  per  se  dignus 
putar^tur,  tum  auctoritate  et  gratia  Luculli,  ab  Heracle- 
ensibus  impetravit.  7.  ^^Data  est  civitas  22Silvani  lege 
et  Carbonis,  "<  Si  qui  foederatis  civitatibus  adscripti  fuis- 
sent:  si  tum,  cum  lex  ferebatur,  in  Italia  domicilium 
habuissent  :*'.  et,  "  si  sexagiuta  diebus  apud  praetorem 
essent  professi/'  Cum  Mc  domicilium  Romae  ^Smuitos 
jam  annos  haberet,  professus  est  apud  praetorem,  Q.  Me* 
teiium,  familiarissimum  suum.  8.  ^^Si  nihil  aliud  nisi  de 
civitate  ac  lege  dicimus,  nihil  dico  amplius :  causa  dicta 
est.  Quid  enim  horum  infirmari,  ^sGrati,  potest  ?  He- 
racleaene  esse  ^^im  adscriptum  negabis?  Adest  vir 
^summa  auctoritate,  et  religione,  et  fide,  L.  Luculliis, 
*^ui  se  non  opinari,  sed  scire,  non  audivisse,  sed  vidisse, 
wm  interfuisse,  sed  egisse  dicit.  Adsunt  Heracleenses 
iegati,  nobilissinu   homines;  (hujus  judicii  causa  ^cum 
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mandatis  et  com  publico  testimonio  Tenerunt;)  qui  bune 
adscriptam  ^Heracleensem  dicimt.  Hie  tu  tabulae  d«« 
sideras  Heracleensium  publicas,  quas  ^Italico  beUo,  in** 
ceDso  ^tabulario,  interisse  scimus  omnes.  Eat  ridicuhmi^ 
%d  ea,  quae  habeimis,  nihil  dicere ;  quaerere,  quae  habere 
non  possumus:  et  ^de  hominum  memoria  tacere,  Hhera* 
rum  memoriam  flagitare :  et,  ^cum  habeas  amfdissiiiii 
viri  religionem,  integerrimi  municipii  jusjurandmn  fidem* 
que,  ea,  quae  depravah  nullo  modo  possunt,  repudiaTe, 
tabulas,  ^quas  idem  dieis  solere  commipi,  deaiderare. 
9.  ^^At  domicilium  in  Italia  non  habuit.  Is  qui,tot  annia 
i^ante  civitatem  datam,  sedem  ommum  rerum  ac  fbrtuna* 
rum  suarum  Romae  coUocavitT  ^At  non  est  professns. 
^^Immo  rero  iis  tabulis  professus,  quae  solae  ex  ilia 
professione  coUegioque  praetorum  obtinent  publicanim 
tabularum  auctoritatem. 

y.  ^^Nam  cum  ^^ppii  tabulae  negligenties  asserratae 
dicerentur;  Gabinii,  quamdiu  incolumis  fuit,  leTitas,  post 
damnationem  calamitas,  omnem  tabularum  (idem  resignas- 
set:  Metellus,  homo  sanctissimus  ^^modestissimusque 
omnium,  tanta  diligentia  fuit,  ut  ad  L.  Lentulum  prae- 
torem  et  ad  ^''judices  venerit,  et  unius  nominis  litum  se 
commotum  esse  dixerit.  ^^His  igitur  tabulis  ^%ullam 
lituram  in  nomen  A.  Licinii  videtis.  10.  Quae  cum  ita 
sint,  quid  est,  quod  de  ejus  ciritate  dubitetis,  praesertim 
cum  aliis  quoque  in  civitatibus  fuerit  adscriptus  ?  Etenim 
cum  ^mediocribus  multis,  et  aut  nulla,  aut  humili  aliqua 
arte  praeditis,  gratuito  civitatem  '^in  Graecia  homines 
imperUebantur,  ^^Rheginos  credo,  aut  Locrenses,  aut  Nea* 
politanos,  aut  Tarentinos,  quod  ^scenicis  artificibus  largiri 
solebant,  id  huic,  summa  ingenii  praedito  gloria,  noluisse. 
^Quid  ?  cum  ceteri,  non  modo  post  civitatem  datam,  sed 
etiam  post  ^oiegem  Papiam,  aliquo  modo  ^n  eorum  mu- 
nicipiorum  tabtdas  ^^irrepserint :  hie,  qui  ne  utitur  quidem 
illis,  in  quibus  est  scriptus,  quod  semper  se  Heracleen- 
sem  esse  voluit,  rejicieiur  ?  11.  ^^Census  nostros  requiris 
ecilicet. — ^Est    enim    obscurum,    proidmis   censoribus, 
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%unc  cum  clarissimo  iiiq>eraU>re,  L.  LucuHo,  apud  ex« 
ercitum  fuisse ;  ^uperioribus,  ^cum  eodem  quaestore  fuisse 
in  Asia:  ^phniis,  Julio  et  Crasso,  %ullam  populi  partem 
6086  ceiuam.  ®Sed,  quoniam  census  non  jus  civitatis 
eonfirmat,  ac  tantummodo  indicat,  eum,  qui  sit  census, 
^ita  se  jam  turn  gessisse  ]»ro  cive;^is  temporibus,  quae 
tu  crittiinaris  ne  ipsius  quidem  judicio  eum  in  oiviuin 
Romanorum  jure  esse  versatum,  et  ^estamentum  saepe 
fecit  nostris  legibus,  et  adiit  hereditates  civium  Romano- 
rum,  i^et  in  beneficiis  ad  aerarium  delatus  est  a  K  Lu* 
cullo  ^^proconsule. 

YI.  ^^QuAERE  argumenta,  si  qua  potes.  Nunquam  enim 
hie  neque  suo,  neque  amicorum  indicio  revincetur. 

12.  Quaeres  a  nobis,  Grati,  cur  tanto  opere  hoc  hom- 
ina  delectemur.  ^^Quia  suppeditat  nobis,  ubi  et  animus 
ex  hoc  forensi  strepitu  reficiatur,  et  aures  convicio  de* 
fossae  conquiesoant.  An  tu  existimas  aut  ^^suppetere 
nobis  posse,^  quod  quotidie  dicamus,  in  tanta  rarietate 
rerum,  ^hiisi  animos  nostros  doctrina  excolamus ;  aut  fene 
animos  >  tantam  posse  contentionem,  ^^si  eos  doctrina 
eadem  relaxemus  1  Ego  vero  fateor^  me  ^^his  studiis  esse 
dedimm:  ceteros  pudeat,  si  qui  ita  se  Uteris  abdiderunt« 
^^t  nihil  possint  ex  his  neque  ad  communem  afTerre 
fructum,  neque  in  adspectum  lucemque  proferre.  Me 
autem  quid  pudeat,  qui  tot  annos  ita  vivo,  judices,  ut  ^^ab 
nullius  umquam  me  tempore  aut  commodo  aut  ^^otium 
meum  abstraxerit,  aut  Toluptas  avocarit,  aut  denique 
somnus  retardarit?  13.  Quare  quis  tandem  me  repre- 
hendat,  aut  quis  mihi  jure  succenseat,  si  quantum  ceteris 
9^ad  suae  res  obeundas,  quantum  ad  festos  dies  ludorum 
oelebrandos,  quantum  ad  alias  voluptates,  et  ad  ipsam 
requiem  .animi  et  corporis  conceditiu:  temporum ;  quantum 
alii  tribuunt  ^^tempestivis  conviviis,  quantum  denique 
^aleae,  i^uantum  ^^pilae ;  tantiun  mihi  egomet  ^^ad  haec 
studia  recolenda  sumpsero?  Atque  hoc  adeo  mihi  con- 
cedendum  est  magis,  ^quod  ex  his  cftudiis  haec  quoque 
oeas^ur  oratio  et  facultas.  qttae,  ^quantacunque  est  in 
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me,  nunquam'  amieorum'  periculis  deMt  ^Qnae  si  eoi 
lerior  yidetur,  ilia  qiiidem  certe,  quiie  sunniia  sunt,  es 
quo  foBte  hauriam,  sentio.  14.  ^Nam,  nisi  %niiltoniiii 
praeceptis  multisque  Uteris  mihi  ab  adolesceatia  mia^ 
sissem,  nihil  esse  in  vita  ^agno  opere  expetendon,  iii« 
kudein  at^e  honestatem,  fin  ea  autem  penequeiula 
omnes  cruoiatos .  corporis,  omnia  pericnla  moxtis  atqoe 
exsilii,  parvi  esse  ducenda;  nunquam  me  pro  salnto 
vesUa  in  tot  ac  tantas  ^dimicationes,  atque  in  hos  pTofU* 
gatorum  hominmn  qnotidianos  impetus  otijecissem.  ^Sed 
pleni  omnes  sunt  libri,  plenae  ^sapientium  yoces,  plena 
exemploTum  vetostas;  quae  jacerent  in  tenebris  omnia, 
^Aisi  literarum  lumen  accederet.  ^^uam  mohas  nobis 
imagines,  non  solum  ad  intuendum,  verum  etiam  ad 
imitandum,  fortissimorum  vironrai  expressas  scriptores 
et  Graeci  et  Latini  reliquenrntf  quas  ego  ^^nabi  seniper 
in  administranda  republica  pro^nens,  -animnm  et  me»- 
tem  meam  ipsa  cogitatione  bominom  exoellentimn  eon* 
fonnabam. 

TIL  15.  QuA^ERET  qnispiam :  *'  Quid  ?  ^^lli  ipsi  summi 
viri,  qnormn  virtutes  Uteris  proditae  sunt,  istane  doctrina, 
quam  tu  laudibus  effers,  etuditi  fueruntV  ^'Difficile  est 
hoc  de  omnibus  conftrmare ;  Hsed  tamen  est  certumy 
qmd  respondeam.  Ego  multos  homines  ^^excellenti  ani-> 
mo  ac  rirtute  foisse,  et  sine  doctrina,  ^^ativae  ipsiuv 
habitn  prope  diTino,  per  se  ipsos  et  moderatos  et  graires 
exstilisse  fateor.  Etiam  illud  adjungo,  saepius  ^^ad  laudem 
atque  virtutem  naturam  sioe  doctrina,  quam  sine  natura 
valuisse  doctrinam.  ^^Atque  idem  ego  contendo,  cum  ad 
naturam  eximiam  atque  illustrem  accesaerit  ratio  quaedam 
conformatioque  doctrinae,  turn  illud  netcio  quid  praecla^ 
xum  ae  singulafe  solere  exsistere:  16.  ^^ex  hoc  esse  hune 
numero,  quern  patres  nostri  viderunt,  divinum  hominem, 
**Africanum :  ex  hoc  »^C.  Laelium,  L.  Ftfrium,  2%iodera- 
tksimos  homines  et  continentissimos  :  ex  hoc  fortissimmn 
rirum,  ^et  illis  temporibus  doctissimum,  ?*M.  Catouent 
iUxim  seaem*   qui  iirofecto,   si  nihil  ^^ud,  perciiweiidaai 
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OolendaaMiue  Tirtutem  Uteris  adjuTarentur^  iiunquam  se  ad 
Muruxtt  •tudium  contulLsiienl.  ^Quod  si  noa  hie  tantus 
fruoms  osteiideretur»,6t  ai  ex  his  atudiis  delectatio  soU 
peteretur,  Uunen,  ut  opinorr  hano  animi  adyersionem  hu<>i 
ttiaaiaaimam  ac  iibeiralissiiaam  judicaretia,  ^Nam  cetarae 
•eque  temponim  sunt,  neque  aetatum  omniumy  neqne  lo- 
eorum;  haee  studia  adolascentiam  alunt,  seneotutem  ob» 
leotant,  secoadas  rea  omaat,  adyeisis  peifugium  ac  so** 
latium  praebent,  Melectant  domi,  non  impediunit  foiia, 
iMrnoctant  nobiscum,  peregrinantur,  rusticantur. 

VIII.  17.  ^QcoD  si  ipsi  haeC  neque  attingeroi  neque 
fe&au  nostro  gustare .  possemus,  tameu  ea  mirari  debere*- 
mus,  etiam  oum  in  aliis  videremus.  Quia  nostrum  Ham 
Unmo  agresti  ac  duro  fuit,  ut  ^Roscii  morte  nuper  nan 
CQumiOyeretur  ?  ^qui  cum  eoset  senex  mortuus,  tamen, 
propter  excellentem  artem  ac  ve&ustatemy  videbatnr  onmi- 
BO  mori  non  debuisse.  Ergo  Hie  ^corporis  motu  tantum 
amorem  aibi  oouciliarat  a  nobis  onaibus;  noa  ammomm* 
incredibiles  rootus  celeritatemque  ingeniorum  negligemua  t 
18.  Quotiea  ego  hunc  Archiada  vidi,  judices,  (^ar  enim 
yestra  benignime,  quoniam  me  in  hoc  novo  genere  dicendi 
tarn  diligenter  attendicis,)  quoties  ego  hunc  vidi,  ^^Hsom 
Uteram  scripsisset  nuUam)  magnum  numerum  optimorum 
versuum  de  iis  ipsia  rebus,  quae  turn  agerentur^  ^^dicere^ 
ex  tempore !  quoties  reyoeatum  eandem  rem  dicere,  ^^com* 
mutatis  yerbis  atque  sententiis!  Quae  yero  ^^ccurate 
QOgitateque  scripsisset,  ea  sic  yidi  probari,  ut  ad  yeteniiitr 
scriptorum  laudem  peryeniirent.  Hunc  ego  non  diligamt 
Hon  admirer?  non  omni  ratione  defendendum  putemt 
^^Atqui  sic  a  sumsus  hoounibus  eruditissiHusque  accepi* 
mUS(  ^^ceterarum  reruih  studia  et  doctiina,  et  praeceptisy 
et  arte  constare;  poetam  natura  ipsa  ydiere,  et  mentis 
yiribus  excitari*  et  quasi  diyino  quodam  spiritu  ^%iflari. 
Quare  ^^suo  jure  nOster  ille  Ennius  ^^sanctos  appellat 
poetas,  ^%|uod  quasi  deorum  aliquo  dono  alque  mnnere 
fommendati  nobia  esse  yideantiir.  19.  Sit  igitur,  judi* 
«9S»  aaoctuo)  apud  yos,  ^°humaniaaimoa   homines,  hoe 
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fO^btie  BoiMD,  quod  aiiUft  im^iiiiii  barbarift  lidlavit.  'Saadu 
^  0oiitiidiue«  Toci  respondent;  beettae  saepe  immanea 
oaatu  jOiectuiaut  atqve  eonsiatmtf:  no^  'inatitiiCi  rebna 
ppcuais  nou  poetariim  voce  moreatninr  t  Homermn  ^Ck^ 
pluMiii  cirem  eaae  dicnut  anuti,  H3hii  aauni  fisdicaiit, 
'Salomitiil  repatast^  Smjmaei  Yero  toinini  ease  confiniiaiily 
iitiu|ue  etiaiA  Melobnim  ej«ia  in  oppido  dedicatenml :  per- 
multi  alii  praeteiea  pagnaat  i&te^  se  tUqae  ^eontettdunt. 

IX.  Eago  illi  ^alieniu&y  ^a  poj^  fait,  post  mortem 
etiam  expetimt ;  noa  bono  vivum,  qui  *et  roluntate  et 
legibus  nosier  est,  repudiamus  ?  praesertim  cum  i^'^mn^ 
olim  atudiAiaa  atque  omne  i&geniutti  coutolerit  Arcbias 
ad  populi  Romani  jtoriam  latid^iuque  celebrandam  ?  Nam 
^'et  Cimbrieaa  ses  adolescens  attigit,  et  ^^tpsi  ilH  C. 
Mario,  i^ui  durior  ad  bade  stiidia  videbatur,  Jucnndoa 
foit.  20.  Neque  enim  quisquam  est  ^Ham  aversus  a 
Musis,  ^^ui  noa  maddari  rersibtis  aetemum  suorum  labo« 
mm  iaeila  praeconiimi  patiattii*.  ^^l^emistoclem  iUum, 
summum  Athenia  yirmn,  dixisse  aiunt,  <ram  ex  eo  quae* 
reretuTy  "qiiod  aeroama,  aut  cuju»  vecem  libentissime 
andket :  **  ejus,  ^H  quo  sut^  vi^^^f^  optime  praedicaretur.'* 
Itaque  iile  Mamue^^^ileui  ^ximie  L.  Plotium  dileidt,  cu- 
ius iugenio  putabal  «»,  ^^^  gesserat,  posse  celebrari. 
21*  ••Mitbiidatiruift  v®'o  bellmii,  magnum  atque  difficile, 
et  in  multn  ^m^utte  letta  marique  retsatum,  totum  ab 
boe  ejipressum  est :  ^^qoi  Hbri  non  modo  L.  Lucullum, 
fevtiasimum  et  clarissimum  virum,  yenun  etiam  populi 
Bomani  taomen  illustrant.  ^Fopnlus  enim  Romanus 
aperuit,  LucullD  imperante,  Fontum,  et  regiis  quondam 
oplbus,  e^  ipsa  natura  regiotiis  Yallatum:  populi  Romani 
•zerohua,  eodera  duce,  ^on  maxima  manu  innumerabi- 
lea  **Armeiiionmi  eopia^  fudit:  populi  Romani  laus 
eati  nrbem  amioiiisimam  Cy^ic^norUm,  ejusdem  consilio, 
^x  onmi  impetH  r^gio,  '>ae  totius  belli  ore  ad  faucibus 
er^lam  es^ei  alque  s^i^fiekm':  ^nostra  semper  /eretur  et 
pn^dicAibtarj  L.  Lvtctflki^  dimidstrte;  cum  interfectis  duci- 
boB  depreaia  hosiiam  ^sis,  et  incredibilid  aptld  Teftedum 
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.{Wgna  iBa  navalia:  'xiostra  sunt  t«^S08,  ivMtM  ikionil- 
menta,  nostri  tiiumphi.  Qiiaie,  quorum  tngenns  ha«fc 
,^^runtuf ,  ab  iis  populi  Romani  fama  eelebratiir.  22.  Ca^ 
xua  fuit  ^Afhcano  Euperiori  noster  Ennius;  ^itaqii<»' ^a»i 
'iin  aepulc)ii9  Scipioniun  putatmr  is  esse  eonstitntos  *  e 
Biannore*  At  ^ejus  laudibus-  certe  lum  soliOn  ^ipsi^  qui 
laudaatiur,  sed  etiann  populi  R<Hnaiii  notnen  lovnatur.  la 
coelum  ^ujus  proavua  Cato  toUitur;  mafaus  bones  pop- 
uli Romani  rebus  ^adjungitur.  Qmntts  deniqne  illi  Maxi- 
lui,  Maxc^Ui,  Fulyii,  non  sine  comsiuni  .omnium  nostriun 
Jaude  decorantur. 

X.  Ergo  ^^iUum, ,  qui  l]4bec  feceiat,-Rtidin«m  hominem, 
xnajores  nostri  in  civitatem  receperunt;  noB  ^'hunc  He- 
racleensem^  ^^ultis  oiyitalabus  expetitum,  ^%  hac  autem 
le^ibus  constitutum,  de  nostra  eivitate.  ejioiemust 

23.  i^Nam  si  quis  ^^minorem  ^loriae  fnictum  putat  ex 
Graecis  versibus  percipi,  quam  ex  LatiniA,  vehement^ 
eirat;  propterea,  quod  Giaaca  legimtor  inomaiibiis  fera 
gentibua,  ^^Latina  s^is  finibus,  exiguJ3  sane,  eontinentur; 
Quare  si  res  eae>  q>aq^  ges^imus,  "orbis  tenrae  legiom^ 
bus  defiuiuntur,  cupere  d^bemus,  i^quo  manuum  nostra^ 
rum  tela  pervenerint,  modern,  ^^iam  famamque  ptoetiare : 
i?»(luod  cum  ipgia  populis,  de  qt^mn  rebus .  scribitur, 
Haec  ampla  sunt,  turn  iis  certe»  qui  >4e  vita,  gleri&e 
causa,  d.ipicani;,  hoc  maximum.  etpeEienloniixi.incitamea- 
turn  est^  et  laborum.  24.  ^QQuam  multos  aciipiorea 
rerum  suarum  magnus  ilje  Alexander  seoum  habois&e 
diciturl  Ajtque  is  tamen,  cum  2iin  Sigeo  2^  Achillis 
tumulum  adstitfsset,  23«o  fortunate,"  inquit^  ffadolwcens, 
qui  tuae  virtujtis  Homcrum  praecpnem  invenens  !'*  Et 
vere.  N^ra,  Btisi  24Jlias  ilia  exstitissefc,  idem  tumdns^  qm 
corpus  ejus  conlexerat,  nomen  etiam  obruisset  Quid! 
25;gLOster  luc  Magiixis,  qui  cum  yirtote  fortunam  adaequavit,- 
honne  ^^Tl^eophanem,  Mityle^deum,  «criptorem  remm 
§iiarum,  in,concione  raijitum^  eivitate  donavit?  27et  nostri 
ilii  fortes  viri,.se.d  ru^^ci  ac  n^lites,  duleediae  4uaid«a 
gloriae  commoti,  quasi  partipipes  j^usd^m  l^udit9«  {oH^foa 
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WxA  ckiBOro  ai^^dbaveriAt?  25.  ^Itaqne,  erado,  ta  dm 
Romaaos  Archus  legibus  Hon  esset,  at  ab  aliqoo  impe* 
nitor«  civitate  donaretur,  pei^cerenonpotuiaset!  ^SsUai 
cvm  Hispanos  et  Gatioa  donaret,  credo  hime  pelentan 
re]mdiaaaet!  ^uem  noa  in  concione  TidinnUy  con  ei 
^libelliun  malixs  poeta  de  populo  aubjeciBsaty  quod  epi- 
gramma  in  ewn  f^roisaeti  taatummodo  aiteniia  Temibai 
limgiuacuUfiy  statim  'ex  iia  rebus,  quaa  tuftc  Tendebat» 
jubere  ei  piaemimn  tiibui  aub  ea  cenditione,  ne  quid 
poBtea  scriberet.  ^Qui  aedulitatem  mali  poetae  dnseril 
atiquo  tamen  praemio  dignam,  bnjiia  inguuimi  et  wtolem 
u  Bcribendo  ^  copiam  son  expetiuwetl  26.  Quidl  a 
Q.  Metollo  Pio,  famiUansaiino  aao,  qui  ctvilaie  inalloa 
donavit«  neque  per  se,  ^neque  per  Lucullos  impeCiaTiaMtl 
qui  praeaertim  usque  eo  ^e  suit  rebus  scribi  cupeiei^ 
Ut  etiam  ^Gordubae  natis  poetis,  ^^^pingne  quiddam  so* 
nantibus  atque  peregrinum,  tamen  aures  suas  dederet. 

XI.  Nfi^trfi  emm  est  boc  dissimulandum,  quod  ebscu* 
rari  non  potest ;  ^^sed  prae  notbia  fereadum :  ^^trabimur 
omnes  laudis  studio*  et  optimus  quisque  maxima  glorim 
ducitur.  ^^Ipsi  pbilosopbi,  ^^etiam  ilMs  UbelliSi  quos  do 
coatemnenda  gloria  acxibunt,  nomen  euum  inacribunt: 
i&in  eo  ipso,  in  quo  praedicationem  nobilitatemque  do* 
spiciunt,  praedicari  de  se^  ac  se  nominari  yolunt.  27* 
^^Decimus  quidera  Bnitos,  summus  iJle  vir  et  imperatoTi 
^'^Attii,  amicissimi  sui,  caiminibus  templorum  ac  monu- 
mentorum  aditus  exomavit  suorum.  Jam  rero  ille,  qui  cum 
AetoUs»  Ennio  eomite,  beUadt*  ^Fulvius,  ^<m  dubitavii 
Martis  manubias  Musis  conaecrare.  Quare,  in  qua  urbe 
imperatores,  ?^prope  annati,  poetarum  nomen  et  Musarum 
delubra  coluerunt,  in  ea  non  debent  togad  judices  '^a 
Musarum  honore  et  a  poetarum  sabite  abborrere. 

28.  Atque,  ut  id  libentius  faciatis,  ^jam  me  vobiSi 
judices,  indicabo,  et  de  meO  quodam  amore  g^oriae,  nimis 
acri  fortasse,  verumtamen  bonesto,  vobis  confitebor.  Naoii 
^uas  res  nos  in  consulafli  noatro  ▼obiscum  umul  pro 
sabite  bi^us  urbis  ntque  imperii,  et  pro  vita  cinumi  proquo 
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Qnirena  repnblica  gessimus,  ^attigit  hie  yersibns  atquo 
inchoarit :  quibus  audilis,  qaod  mihi  ihagn^  res  et  jncunda 
visa  est,  %mic  ad  perficiendum  hortatus  sum.  Nnllain 
enim  virtus  aliam  mercedem  labomm  p^riculoniinqRe  de-* 
sid^rat,  praeter  hanc  laudis  et  gloiiae ;  qua  qnidem  de- 
tracta,  jodices,  ^quid  est,  quod  in  hoc  tam  exiguo  vitae 
eurrieulo,  et  tam  brevi,  tantis  nos  in  laboribus  exercea- 
xnus?  29.  Certe,  ^si  niMl  animus  praesentiret  in  pos-* 
terum,  et  si,  quibus  regionibus  vitae  spatium  circum- 
scriptum est,  eisdem  omnes  cogitationes  terminaret  suas, 
Htec  tantis  se  laboribus  frangeret,  neque  tot  curis  vigi- 
liisque  angetetur,  neque  toties  de  vita  ipsa  dimicatet^ 
*Nunc  insidet  quaedam  in  Optimo  quoque  riitus,  quae 
noctes  et  dies  animum  gloriae  stimulis  concitat^  atque 
admonet  'non  cum  vitae  tempore  esse  dimittendam  com- 
memorationem  nominis  nostri,  sed  cum  omni  posteritate 
adaequandam. 

■'  XIL  30.  ^An  vero  tam  parvi  animi  videamur  esse 
omnes,  qui  in  republica,  atque  in  his  vitae  periculis 
laboribusque  versamur,  ut,  cum  usque  ad  extreraum 
spatium,  nullum  trauquillum  atque  otiosum  spiritum  duxe- 
fimus,  nobiscum  simul  moritura  omnia  arbitremur !  *An, 
cum  statuas  et  imagines,  non  anifflorum  simulacra,  sed 
corporum,  studiose  multi  summi  homines  reliquerint, 
i^onsiliorum  reiinquere  ac  virtutum  nostrarum  efiigiem 
non  midto  malle  debemns,  summis  ingeniis  expressam  et 
politsm?  Ego  vero  omnia,  quae  gerebam,  ^^jam  tum  in 
gerendo  spargere  me  ac  disseminare  arbitrabar  in  orbis 
terrae  memoriam  semjAtemam.  ^^Haec  vero  sive  a  meo 
sensu  post  mortem  abfutura  est,  sive,  ut  sapientissi- 
mi  homines  putaverunt,  ^^ad  aliquam  mei  partem  per- 
tinebit;  nunc  quidem  certe  cogitatione  quadam  speque 
delector. 

31.  Quare  eonservate,  judices,  hominem  ^^udore  eo» 
qnem  amicorum  videtis  comprobari  tum  dignitato,-  tum 
etiam  ^^vetustate :  ingenio  aut^  tanto,  quantum^^id  con- 
Tepit  existimari,  quod  summonim  hominum  ingeniis  ex* 
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petitmn  esse  videatis:  causa  rero  ejusmodi,  *qaae  bene- 
ficio  legis,  'auctoritate  miinicipii,  testunonio  Luculli, 
tabulis  Metelli  ccQpiprobetur.  Quae  cum  ita  sinty  peli* 
mus  a  Yobis,  judices,  si  qua  non  modo  Humana,  Yerum 
etiam  divina  in  tantis  negodis  commendatio  debet  esse, 
ut  eum,  qui  yos,  qui  Ycstros  imperatores,  qui  populi  Ro- 
mani  res  gestae  semper  omaYit,  qui  etiam  bis  recentibus 
nostris,  Yestriaque  Momesticis  periculis  aetemum  se  testi* 
moniuzn  laudum  daturum  esse  profitetur,  quique  "eat  eo 
numero,  qui  semper  apud  omnes  sancti  sunt  babiti  atque 
dicti,  sic  in  Yestram  accipiatis  fidem,  ut  ^umanitate 
Yestra  leYatus  potius,  quam  acerbitate  Yiolatus  esse  Yidea- 
tur.  32.  Quae  ''de  causa  pro  mea  consuetudine  breYiter 
simpliciterque  dixi,  judices,  ea  confido  probata  esse  omni- 
bus :  quae  hkon  fori,  neque  judiciali  consuetudine,  et  de 
hominis  ingenio,  ^et  communiter  de  ipsius  studio  locutuii 
sum,  ea,  judices,  a  Yobis  spero  esse  in  bonam  partem 
accepta;  ^®ab  eo,  qid  judicium  exercet,  certe  scio. 


»M.  TULLII  CICERONIS 

ORATIO 

PRO 

M.  MARCELLO. 


I.  ^DiDTURNi  mleatii,  patres  conscripti,  'quo  eram  his 
tonporibus  usus,  ^non  timore  aliquo,  sed  ^artim  dolore, 
^partim  yerecundia,  finam  hodiernua  dies  attulit ;  idemque 
initiitm>  ^quae  vellem,  quaaque  sentixem,  meo  pristino 
more  dicendi.  Tantam  enlm  ^mansuetudineni,  tarn  inusi- 
tatam,  inauditamque  clementiam,  ^ntam,  in  summa  po- 
testate,  rerum  omnium  modum,  tarn  denique  incredibilem 
^^sapientiam  ac  paene  divinam,  tacitus  nuUo  modo  prae- 
terire  possum.  M.  enim  Marcello  vobis,  patres  conscripti, 
reique  publicae  reddito,  non  solum  iUius,  sed  meam  etiam 
vocem  et  ^^auctoritatem,  et  vobis  et  reipublicae  conserva* 
tarn  ac  restitutam  puto. 

**Dolebam  enim,  patres  conscripti,*  et  vehementer  ange- 
bar,  cum  viderem,  virum  talem,  ^'in  eadem  causa  in  qua 
ego  fuissem,  non  in  eadem  esse  fortuna :  ^%ec  mihi  per- 
suadere  poteram,  nee  fas  esse  ducebam,  versari  me  in 
i^nostro  veteri  curriculo,  illo  aemulo  atque  imitatore 
studiorum  ac  laborum  meorum,  quasi  quodam  socio  a  me 
et  comite,  distracto.  Ergo  et  mihi  ^%neae  pristinae  vitae 
consuetudinem,  C.  Caesar,  interclusam  aperaisti ;  ^''et  bis 
omnibus,  ad  bene  de  omni  republica  sperandum,  quasi 
Bignum  aliquod  sustulisti.  ^^ntellectum  est  enim,  mibi 
quidem  in  multis,  et  maxime  in  me  ipso,  sed  pauIo  ante 
omnibus,  cum  M.  Marcellum  senatui 'populoque  Romano 
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conceflsisti,  commemoratifl  pneserdm  ^oAnsiaiiilNu,  to 
auctoritatem  hujus  ordinis,  dignitateflaqae  rupabiicsay  tois 
▼el  doloribus  vel  suspicionibufl  anteferre. 

'lUe  quidem  fructum  omnis  vitae  aateactae  hodiemo 
die  maximum  cepit,  cum  summo  coneensa  MnatoSy  ton 
praeterea  judieio  tao  gravisskno  et  maximo.  Ex  quo 
profecto  intelligis,  quanta  in  dato  benefieio  sb  Mans,  cam 
in  accepto  tanta  sit  glona.  ^Est  ▼eio  Ibrtiniatiia  jUa, 
cujus  ex  salute  non  minor  paene  ad  onnes,  quam  a4 
ipsum  Centura  sit,  laetitia  perrenerit.  Quod  ei  quidem 
merito,  atque  Optimo  jure,  contigit.  Quia  enim  Mt  illo 
am  ''nobiHtate,  aut  probitate,  aut  opdmaium  axthm  afeaiio, 
aut  innocentia,  aut  ullo  genere  laudis,  praestantwr  7 

II.  ^NuLLius  tantum  est  ilumen  ingenii,  nuUius  dicondi 
aut  scribendi  tanta  vis,  tanta  eofHa,  quae,  ncm  dicam 
exomare,  sed  enarrare,  C.  Caesar,  res  tuas  gestaa  posait. 
Tamen  affirmo  (et  hoc  *pace  dkam  tua,)  millam  in  bis 
esse  iaudem  ampliorem,  quam  earn,  quam  hodiemo  dia 
consecutus  es.  Soleo  saepe  ante  oculos  ponera,  ^^dqua 
libenter  crebris  usurpare  sermonibus,  omnes  nos^rorum 
imperatorum,  omnes  exterarum  gentium,  potentiasinKNnuii* 
qae  populomm,  omnes  claTissimoTum  regum  res  feataa, 
cum  tula  nee  contentionum  magnitudine,  nee  '^n 
proeliorum,  *%iec  varietate  regionum,  nee  ^'celeritate 
ficiendi,  ^Hiec  dissimilitudine  bellomm,  posse  eonf&m: 
^ec  vero  disjunctissimas  terras  citius  cufUsquam  paasL- 
bus  potuisse  peragrari,  quam  tuis,  non  dicam  cnraibua. 
Bed  vietoriis,  **lustratae  sint. 

^''Quae  quidem  ego  nisi  ifa  magna  esse  fatear,  ut  aa 
rix  cijusquam  mens  aut  cogitatio  capete  pessit;  amena 
Sim:  sed  tamen  sunt  ^%dia  majora.  Nambellicaa  laudea 
Solent  quidam  ^^extenuare  verbis,  easque  detrahere  duoi* 
bus,  communicare  cum  mukis,  ne  pi^riae  sint  imperatonmik 
Et  certe,  ^^in  armis,  militum  virtas,  lodomm  opportu9ita% 
atixilia  sociomm,  classes,  ^conmieatus^  mukum  jmrant:  max- 
imam  vero  partem,  '^uasi  suo  jure,  Fcirtuna  stbi  vindieat; 
«t,  quidqoid  est  prospere  gestum,  id  paene  omoa  ducii  t 
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At  rero  ^kuJM  gloi:iae,  C  Caesar,  qtiain  ^a  paulo  ante 
adeptus,  soeium  habea  neminem.  Totum  hoc,  Quantum- 
cunque  est,  (quod  certe  maidiniiin,)  totum  est,  inquam, 
timm.  ^ihil  sibi  ex  ista  laude  centurio,  nihil  praefec- 
tua,  nihil  cohors,  nihil  tmrma  ^decerpit.  ^Quin  etiam 
ilia  ipsa  rerum  humanarum  domina,  Fortuna,  in  istius  se 
■ocietatem  gloiaae  non  offert :  tibi  cedit :  Huam  esse  totam 
et  pr<^am  fateUur.  Nunquam  enim  temeritas  cum  sap- 
ieotia    commiscetur,  ''nee  ad  consilium  casus   admittitur. 

JII.  DoMiyisTi  gentes  ^immanitate  barbaras,  multitudine 
innum^abiles,  ^locis  infinitas,  omni  copiarum  genere 
abundantes :  sed  tamen  ea  vicisti,  ^^quae  naturam  et  con- 
ditionem,-  ut  vinci  possent,  habebant:  nulla  est  enim 
tanta  vis,  quae  non  f^rro  ac  viribus  debilitari  frangique 
posait  ^^Animum  vincere,  iracundiam  cohibere,  victoriam 
temperare,  ^^adversarium,  nobilitate,  ingenio,  virtute  prae- 
atantem,  non  modo  extollere  jacentem,  sed  etiam  ampli- 
ficare  ejua  pristinam  dignitatem;  haec  qui  faciat,  n^n 
ego  eum  cum  suminis  viris  compaio,  sed  ^^simillimum 
Deo  judico. 

Itaque,  G.  Caesar,  ^^belUcae  tuae  laudes  celebrabuntur 
iUae  quidem  non  solum  nostris,  sed  paene  omnium  gen- 
tium Uteris  atque  Unguis;  neque  uUaumquam  aetas  de 
tuis  laudil^us  conticescet.  Sed  tamen  ^^ejusmodi  res, 
nescio  quomodo,  etiam  cum  legmitur,  obstrepi  clamore 
miUtum  videntur^  et  tybarum  sono.  At.yero,  cum  aUquid 
.cletnenter,  manauete,  juste,  moderate,  sapienter  factuiPj 
(in  ^%acundia  praesertim,  quae  est  inimica  copasiHo^  et 
in  yictoria,  quae  natura  i^solens  et  superb^  .cst,)<  aut 
«udimus,  aut  legimus ;  quo  studio  incendimur,  ^"^QonmodQ 
in  gestis  rebus,  sed  etiam  in  fictis,  ut  eos  saepe,  quos 
nunquam  vidimus,  diUgamus!,  Te  vero,  quern  praesea? 
iem  intuemur,  ^^cujus  mentem  s^nsusque  eos>  cemin^iis^ 
ut,  quidquid' belU  fortuna  reUquuip  reipubUcae  fecerit,  id 
esse  ^%alvum  veUs,  quibus  laudibus  efieremus  ?  ^^quibos 
^todtts  prosequerour?  qua  benevolentia  complectemur  t 
JParieias,  ^^me  dius  fidiUBi  (ut  mihi  videntur,)  hujus  cu^ae. 
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tibi  gradas  agere  gestiunty  quod  brevi  tempore  ftitiira  nl 
ilia  auctoritas  in  Ms  majorum  snorum  et -suis  sedilnit. 

IV.  Equidkm,  cum  ^C.  Mareelli,  vih  optuni  ^t  eom- 
memorabili  pietate  praediti,  lacrymas  modo  Yobiacumvid- 
erem,  omnium  Marcellomm  meum  ^ctua  memoria  ob- 
fudit.  QuibuB  tu  etiam  mortuis,  M.  Marcello  oonservato, 
dignitatem  suam  reddidisti;  ^nobiliaaimamgne  familiam» 
jam  ad  paucos  redactam,  paene  ab  interitu  riodicAstL 
Hunc  ta  igitur  diem  ^tuis  maximis  et  innumenbilUHis 
gratulationibus  jure  antepones.  Haec  enim  res  xadm 
Hsi  propria  Caeaaris :  ceterae,  Muce  te  gestae  qoiden, 
sed  tamen  muilto  magnoqu^  comitaUu  ^Hujua  autem  rei 
tu  idem  et  dux  es,  et  comes:  *quae  quidem  tanta  eat, 
ut  tropaeis  monumentisque  tuis  allatura  finem  sit  aetas 
(niliil  enim  est  ^''opere  aut  manu  factom,  quod  aliquaado 
non  conficiat  et  consmnat  vetustas):  at  vero  haec  t«a 
^ijustitia  et  lenitas  animi  florescet  quotidie  magis,  ita  ^^t, 
quantum  operibua  tuis  diuturnitas  detrahet,  tantom  afferat 
Uudibus.  £t  ceteroa  quidem  omnes  ^^^ietores  bellomm 
civilium  jam  ante  aequitate  et  misericordia  vicenui:  hod- 
iemo  vero  die  te  ipsum  iricisti.  ^^Vereor,  ne  hoc,  quod 
dicam,  ^%on  perinde  intelligi  audita  possit,  atque  ipse 
cogitans  sentio.  Ipaamvictoriam  vicisse  videris,  cum  ea, 
^^quae  ilia  erat  adepta,  victis  remisisti.  Nam,  cum  ipsius 
▼ictoriae  conditione  jure  ^^omnes  victi  occidissemus, 
^^clementiae  tuae  judicio  conservati  sumus.  Recte  igitm: 
unus  invictus  es,  a  quo  etiam  ipsius  yictoriae  conditio 
▼isque  dencta  est. 

V.  ^^Atque  hoc  C.  Caesaxis  judicium,  pabes  conscript!, 
quam  late  pateat,  attendite :  omnes  enim,  ^qui  ad  ilia 
arma  fato  sumus  ^^nescio  quo  reipublicae  misero  funesto* 
que  compulsi,  ^^si  aliqua  culpit  tenemur  enoiis  humani, 
*%  scelere  certe  liberati  sumus.  Nam,  cum  M.  Marcellura, 
deprecantibus  Tobis,  reipublicae  conservarit ;  memet  mihi, 
^et  iterum  reipublicae,  nullo  deprecante,  ^eliquos  amplia- 
simos  viros  et  siU  ipsis  et  patriae,  reddidit;  quorum  et 
fiequentiam  et  dignitatem  hoc  ipso  in  consessu  videti^. 
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^Noa  ille  kostos  induadt  m  ovriam ;  sed  ^udicavit,  a  ple^ 
ri8qu«»  ignoratioiie  podus,  et  falso  atque  inani  metu, 
kfomm  cupiditaie  aut  ^nidelitate,  b«llttm  esse  susceptum 
Quo  quidem  in  bello  ^semper  de  pace  audicndiun  putavi ; 
•emperqiie  dolui,  non  modo  pacem,  sed  ^oratioaem  etiam 
eivium,  pacem  flagitantium,  repudiari.  ^Neque  enim  ego 
ilia,  nee  nlla  imqiiani,  secntus  sum  arma  cWiHa;  semper- 
que  mea  consilia  pads  et  togae  ^ocia,  non  belli  atque 
annoniniy  fuerunt.  *Hominem  sutn  secutus  pmato  officio, 
non  publico:  ^^Hanliimque  apud  me  grati  animi  fidelis 
memoria  ralnit,  ^^ut  nidla  non  modo  cupiditate,  sed  ne 
spe  quidem,  prodena  et  scions,  tanquam  ad  inteiitom 
ruerem  yoluntarium. 

^^Quod  quidem  meum  consilium  minime  obscurum  fuit. 
Nam  et  in  hoc  ordine,  integra  re,  multa  de  pace  dizi :  et 
in  ipso  bello  ^^adem,  etiam  cum  capitis  mei  periculo, 
sensi.  ^^£x  quo  jam  nemo  erit  tam  injustus  rerum  ez^ 
istimator,  qui  dubitet,  quae  Caesam  voluntas  de  bello 
foerit,  cum  ^^pacis  auctores  conserraados  statim  censuerit, 
^<^ceteris  fuit  irador.  Atque  id  minus  minim  fortasse  tum, 
cum  esset  incertus  exitus,  et  anceps  fortuna  belli:  qui 
vero,  ^^yictor,  pacis  auctores  diltgit,  is  profecto  declarat, 
Uae  maluisse  non  dimicare,  quam  vincere. 

YL  ^^Atque  bujus  quidem  rei  M.  MarceUo  sum  testis. 
^Nostri  enim  sensus,  ut  in  pace  semper,  sic  tum  edam 
in  bello  congruebant.  Quodes  ego  eum,  et  quanto  cum 
dolore,  vidi,  cum  insolendam  ^'certorum  bominum,  tum 
etiam  ipsius  ^Mctoriae  ferocitatem,  extLmescentem !  Quo 
grador  ?Hua  Uberalitas,  G.  Caesar,  nobis,  qui  ilia  -ndi- 
mus,  debet  esse.  ^Non  enim  jam  causae  sunt  inter  se, 
sed  victonae,  coinparandae.  Yidimus  tuam  yictoriam 
proeliorum  eadtu  terminatam:  gladium  vagina  vacuum  in 
Urbe  non  vidimus.  Quos  amisimus  cives,  eos  ^^Mards 
vis  perculit,  non  ira  victoriae;  ut  dubitare  debeat  nemo, 
quin  multos,  si  fieri  posset,  C.  Caesar  ab  inferis  excita* 
ret;  quoniam  ^ex  eadem  acie  conservat,  quos  potest* 
'^Alterius  vero  partis,  nihil  amplius  dicam,  quam -(id,  qao4 
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omnes  verebamur,)  ^nixma  iraciindaai  futuram  fiiisse  tIcIo^ 
riam.  Quidam  eniin,  non  modo  ^purmatis,  sed  interdnm 
etiam  Gliosis,  miimbantur:  nee,  ^uid  qcdsque  sensisset, 
sed  ubi  fuisset,  cogitandum  esse  dicebant;  ut  mibiquid* 
em  iddeantuT  Dii  immortales,  (^etiamsi  poenara  popolo 
Romano  ob  aliquod  delictum  expetiverint,  qui  civile  bel* 
lorn  tantum  et  tara  luctiiosmn  excitaverint,)  vel  placati 
iam,  vel  satiati  aliquando,  ^omnem  spem  aalufcis  ad  cle- 
mentiam  victoris  et  sapientiam  contolisse. 

^Quare  gaade  tuo  isto  tarn* excellent!  bono;  el  hnew^ 
cmn  ^ortuna  et  gloria,  turn  etiam  natiura  et  moribiis  tds ; 
ex  quo  quidem  maxtmus  eat  fructus  jucmiditasque  aapienti. 
H^eteia  cnm  tua  recordabere,  etsi  peraaepe  virtuti,  tamen 
plenunque  felicitati  ,tuae  congratulsJiere.  De  nobis^  quoa 
in  republica  tecum  simul  salvos  esse  voluisti,  quoties 
cogitabis,  (oties  ^^de  maximis  tuis  beneficiis,  toties  da 
incredibiU  liberalitate,  toties  de;  singulari  sapientia  tua, 
cogitabis :  ^^quae  non  modo  summa  bona,  sed  nimisom 
audebo  vel  sola  dicere.  Tantus  est  enim  splendor  ^Hn 
laude  vera,  tanta  in  magnitudine  animi  et  consHii  dig- 
nitas,  ut  haec  a  virtute  donata, .  cetera  a  fortuna  com* 
modata  esse  videantur.  Noli  igitui  in  conservandia 
bonis  viris  defatigari,  non  cupiditate  praesertim  ant  pra* 
vitate  aliqua  ^^lapsis,  ^^sed  opinione  officii,  stulta  fortasse, 
certe  non  improba,  et  specie  quadam  reipubJicae.  ^^Non 
enim  tua  ulla  culpa  est,  si  te  aliqui  timuerunt :  contraque, 
summa  laus,  quod  plerique  minime  timendum  fuisse  sen- 
serunt* 

VII.  ^^Nniffc.  vero  vemo  ad  gzavissimam  qoerelam,  el 
atrocissimam  suspicionem  tuam ;  ^^quae  non  tibi  ipsi  autm 
gis,  quam,  cum  omnibus  civibus,  tum  maxime  nobis,  qui 
a  te  conservatL  sumus,  providenda  e^t:  quam  etsi  spexo 
esse  faisam,  ^^unquam  tamen  verbia  extenuabo.  Tua 
enim  cautio  nostra  cautio  est;  ^t,  si  in  alterutro  pec** 
candum  sit,  malim  videri  nimis  timidus,  quam  parum 
prudens.  ^^Sed  quisnam  est  iste  tarn  ^emens  t  ^Me  tuis* 
Be  ?  tametsi  qui  magis  sunt  tui,  (^uam  quibus  tu  salutem 
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insperantibus  reddidisli?  an  ex  eo  numero,  ^qui  una  te** 
cum  fuerunt?  Non  es|  credibilis  ^tiintus  in  ullo  furor, 
ut,  quo  duce  omnia  summa  tiix  adeptus,  hujus  vitam  non 
antepcmat  suae.  At,  si  tui  nihil  cogitant  sceleris,  ^ca^ 
vendum  est,  ne  quid  inimici.  Quit  omnes  enim,  qui 
(uenmt,  aut  sua  pertinacia  vitam  amiserunt,  aut  tuamis- 
ericordia  retinuerunt ;  ut  aut  nulli  supersint  de  inimicis, 
aut,  qui  ^supersunt,  sint  amicissimi. 

Sed  tamen,  cumin  animis  hominum  ^ntae  latebraa 
aint  et  tanti  reoessus,.  augeamus  sane  suspicionem  tuam : 
simul  enim  augebimus  diiigentiam.  Nam  qois  est  omnium 
*tam  ignaxus  rerum,  tarn  rudis  in  xepublica,  tarn  nihil 
.umquam  nee  de  sua  nee  de  communi  salute  cogitans,  qui 
non  intelligat,  tua  salute  contineri  8U»n,  et  ^ex  unius 
tua  vita  pendere  (minium  ?  Equid^m,  de  te  dies  noctes- 
que  (%it  debeo)  cogitans,  ^casus  duntaxat  humanos,  et 
incertos  eventus  vaiemdinis,  et  naturae  communis  fragi- 
litatam,  extimesco :  ^<^doleoque,  cum  respublica  immortahs 
esse  debeat,  eam  in  unius  mortalis  anima  con^istere. 
Si  vero,  ad  humanos  casus,  ineertosque  eventus  valetu* 
dinis,  ^^sceleris  etiam  accedat  insidiarumque  consensio; 
quem  Deum,  si  cupiat,  opitulari  posse  reipublicae  ere* 
damns? 

VIII.  Omnia  sunt  ^^excitanda  tibi,  0.  Caesar,  uni, 
quae  jacere  sentis,  belli  ipsius  impetu  (quod  necesse  fiiit) 
perculsa  atque  prostrata  :  i^eonsdtuenda  judicia,  revocan- 
da  fides,  ^^comprimendae  libidines,  ^ ^propaganda  soboles : 
^^omnia,  quae  dUapsa  jam  fluxerunt,  severis  legibus  vin« 
eienda  sunt.  >^Non  fuit  recusandum,  in  tanto  civili  bello, 
tantoque  animorum  ardore  et  armorum,  quin  quassata 
ssspublica,  qnicunque  belli  eventus  fuisset,  mulu  perde- 
ret  et  omamenta  dignitatis,  et  praesidia  stabilitatis  suae : 
mttUaque  uterque  dux  faceret  ^armatus,  quae  idem  toga* 
tus  fieri  prohibuisset.  Quae  quidem  tibi  omnia  belli 
vuhiera  curaada  sunt;  ^«quibus,  praeter  te,  mederi  nemo 
potest. 

^Itaque  illam  tuam  praeclaxissBnam  et  sapientissimam 
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Vocem  inntiis  audin:  ^  Satis  diu  rel  natoraa  vixi,  Tel 
gloriae.''  Satis,  si  ita  vis  naturae  forta^se;  addo  etiam, 
si  placet,  gloriaet  at  (quod  maximtmi  est)  ^patriae  certe 
panim.  ^Quare,  omitte,  quaeso,  istam  Moctorum  homi* 
nuni  in  contenmenda  morte  prudenttam:  noli  nostro  pe> 
riculo  sapiens  esse.  Saepe  enim  Yenit  ad  auies  meas, 
te  idem  istud  ^nimis  erebro  dicere,  satis  te  Hibi  Tixisse. 
H!)redo:  sed  turn  id  audirem,  ^i^  tilH  soli  meres,  ant 
si  tibi  etiam  soli  natos  esses.  ^Nnnc,  eum  omnium 
salntem  civium  cunctamque  rempublieam  *res  toae  ges- 
tae complexae  sint;  ^<^ntum  abes  a  perfectione  maxi* 
momm  operum,  ut  fundamenta,  quae  cogitas,  nondum 
jeceris.  ^^Hio  tn  modum  toae  ritae,  non  salnte  lei- 
publicae,  sed  aeqmtat^  animii  definies  ?  Quid,  si  '^istnd 
ne  gloriae  quidem  tuae  satis  est?  ei^us  te  eMae  avidis- 
simum,  quamvis   sis   sapiens,  non  negabis. 

^^Parumne  igitnr,  inquies,  gioriam  magnam  relinque- 
mus?  Immo  verq  ^^aliis,  quamvis  midtis,  satis;  tibi  uni 
panim.  ^^Quidqnid  enim  est,  quaiwns  amplum  sit,  id  certe 
parum  est  turn,  cum  est  aliquid  amplius.  Quod  si  ^he* 
rum  tiiarum  immortalium,  C.  Caesar,  hie  exitus  futurus 
fttit,  ut,  devictis  adversariis,  rempnblicam  in  eo  statu  re- 
tinqueres,  in  quo  nunc  est ;  ^''▼ide,  quaeso,  ne  tua  divina 
"^^  virtus  admirationis  plus  sit  babitura,  quam  gloriae :  ^%i* 
quidem  gloria  est  ilhistris  ac  perragata  multonmi  etmag 
norom,  vel  in  suos,  yel  in  patriam,  Vel  in  onmd  genus 
hominum,  fama  meritorum. 

IX.  ^^Haec  igitur  tibi  reliqna  pars  est;  *%ic  restat 
actus,  ^^in  boc  elaborandum  est,  ut  rempublicam  oonstit* 
Uas,  eaque  tu  in  primis  composita,  '^um  sumrna  traa* 
quiUitate  et  otio,  perfraare :  tum  te,  si  Toles,  cum  et 
patriae,  quod  debes,  solveris,  ^et  naturam  ipsam  ezpleve* 
ris  satietate  viyendi,  satis  diu  vixisse  dicito.  ^Quid  est 
enim  omnino  hoc  ipsum  diu,  in  quo  est  aliquid  extremum ; 
quod  cum  venit,  omnia  vdluptas  praeterita  pro  nihilo  est, 
« quia  postea  nulla  futura  est  ?  ^Quamquam  iste  tnus  ani* 
mus  nunquam  ^his  angustiis,  quas  natttra  nobis  ad  vivoa^ 
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dam  dedit,  conteutus  fiiit ;  semperque  unmorUlitajtis  amo- 
re  flagrsvit. 

^Nec  vero  haec  tua  yita  ducenda  est,  quae  corpore  et 
apirita  contineti^.  Ilia,  ilia,  inquam,  ^nta  est  tua,  quae 
Tigebit  memoria  saeculorum  omnium;  quam  posteritas 
alet,  quam  ipsa  aeternitas  semper  tuebitur.  ^Huic  tu  in- 
servias,  huic  te  ostentes,  oportet:  quae  quidem,  quae 
miretur,  jampridem  multa  habet ;  nunc,  etiam  quae  laudet, 
ezspectat.  Obstupescent  poster!  certe,  ^imperia,  pro- 
vincias,  'Rhenum,  Oceanum,  Nilum,  pugnas  innumerabi- 
les,  incredibiles  victorias,  ^monumenta  innumera,  trium* 
pho8  audientes  et  legentes  tuos.  Sed,  nilsi  haec  urbs 
^dtabilita  tuis  consiliis  et  institutis  erit,  vagabitur  modo 
nomen  tuum  longe  atque  late;  sedem  quidem  stabilem 
et  domicilium  certum  non  habebit.  £rit,  inter  eos  etiam 
qui  nascentur,  sicut  inter  nos  fuit,  ^magna  dissensio,  cum 
alii  laudibus  ad  coelum  res  tuas  gestas  efferent,  %lii 
fortasse  aliquid  requirent,  idque  vel  maximum,  nisi  belli 
civilis  incenditim  ^^salute  patriae  restinxeris;  ^^ut  illud 
fati  fiiisse  videatur,  hoc  consilii.  ^^Servi  igitur  iis  etiam 
judicibus,  qui  multis  post  saeculis  de  te  judicabunt,  et 
quidem  ^^haud  scio,  an  incorruptius,  quam  nos  :  nam  et 
dine  amore  et  sine  cupiditate,  et  rursus  sine  odio  et 
sine  invidia,  judicabunt.  ^^Id  autem  etiam  si  tunc  ad 
te  (ut  quidam  falso  putant)  non  pertinebit;  nunc  certe 
pertinet,  esse,  te  talem,  ut  tuas  laudes  obscuratura  nulla 
umquam  sit  oblivio. 

X.  ^^DtvERSAE  voluntates  civium  fuerunt,  distractae- 
que  sententiae :  non  enim  ^^consiliis  solum  et  studiis, 
sed  armis  etiam  et  castris,  dissidebamus.  ^^£rat  autem 
obscuritas  quaedam,  erat  certamen  ^^inter  clarissimos 
duces:  ^^multi  dubitabant,  quid  optiouim  esset;  muki, 
quid  sibi  expediret;  multi,  quid  deceret;  nonnulli 
etiam,  quid  liceret.  ^^Perfuncta  respublica  est  hoc 
misero  fatalique  bello :  vicit  is,  ^^qui  non  fortuna  ii^- 
flammaret  odium  suuni,  sed  bonitate  leniret ;  nee  qui  ^ 
omnes,  quibus    iratus  esset    eosdem  etiam   exsilio    aul 
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^orte  dignos  judicaret.  'Arma  >ab  aliis  pMtm,  ib 
aliis  erepta  aunt.  Ingratoa  eat  injuataaque  civia,  ^| 
^armorum  periculo  Ufoeratua,  aaimuni  tamen  retinet  armfr- 
tum ;  ^ut  etiam  ille  sit  melior,  qui  in  acie  cecidit,  qui 
in  causa  animam  profudit.  Quae  enim  pertinacia  qui- 
busdam,  eadem  aliis  constantia,  videri  potest.  ^Sed  jam 
omnia  fracta  dissensio  est  armis,  et  exstincta  aequitate 
victoria :  restat,  ut  omnea  <hinum  velint,  qui  modo  Iiab- 
ent  aliquid,  non  solum  sapientiae,  aed  etiam  aanitatia. 
Nisi  te,  C.  Caesar,  salvo,  et  in  ista  sententia,  qua  cum 
antea,  turn  bodie  vel  maxime  usus  ea,  manente,  aalvi 
esse  non  possumus.  Quare  omnes  te,  qui  haec  aalva 
esse  volumus,  et  hortamur  et  obsecrainus,  ''ut  vitae,  ut 
saluti  tuae  consulas:  omnesque  tibi,  (ut  pro  aliia  etiam 
loquar,  quod  ^e  me  ipse  sentio,)  quoniam  ^subease  aliquid 
putas,  quod  cavendum  sit,  non  modo  excubias  et  cua- 
todias,  sed  etiam  ^%terum  nostrorum  oppositus  et  cor« 
porum,  pollicemur. 

XL  ^^Sed,  unde  est  orsa,  in  eodem  terminetur  oratio. 
Maximas  tibi  omnes  gratias  agimus,  C.  Caesar:  ^%na 
jores  etiam  babemus.  Nam  omnes  idem  sentiunt;  quod 
ex  omnium  piecibus  et  lacrymis  sentire  potuisti.  Sed, 
quia  non  est  ^^stantibus  omnibus  necesse  ^^dicere ;  a  me 
certe  dici  volimt,  cui  necesse  est  quodammodo,  et 
quod  volunt,  et  quod  decet,  et  quod  (M.  Marcelio 
a  te  buic  ordini  populoque  Romano  et  reipublicae 
reddito)  ^^praecipue  id  a  me  fieri  debere  intelligo. 
Nam  laetari  omnes,  ^^on  ut  de  unius  solum,  sed  ut 
de  communi  omnium  salute,  sentio:  '^quod  autem  sum- 
mae  benevolentiae  est,  (quae  me  erga  ilium  omnibus 
semper  nota  fuit,  ut  vix  C.  Marcelio,  optimo  et  aman- 
tissimo  fratri,  praeter  eum  quidem,  cederem  nemini,) 
cum  id  sollicitudine,  cura,  labore  tamdiu  praestiterim, 
quamdiu  est  de  illius  salute  dubitatum,  certe  boc  tem- 
pore, magnis  curis,  molestiis,  doloribus  liberatus,  prae- 
Btare  debeo.  ^^Itaque,  C.  Caesar,  sic  tibi  gratias  ago, 
ut,    omnibus    me    rebus    a  te   non    conservato    solum, 
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9ed  etiam  omato,  tamen  ad  tua  in  me  unum  innaiii6ra« 
bilia  merita,  (quod  fieri  jam  posse  non  arbitrabar,)  maxi- 
hoc  tuo  facto  cumoliis  acceaseiit. 


'M.TULLII  CICERONIS 
ORATIO 
PRO 
LEGE  MANILIA. 


I.   1.   3QUAMQ17AM  mihi  semper  freqnens   coiiq>6ctiii 
Tester,  multo  jucundissimue,  %ic  autem  Iocuep,  *Bd  agen- 
dum 'amplissimus,  ad  dicendum  omatiasumis   eat   Tiensi 
Quirites ;  tamen  %oc  aditu  laudis,  qui  semper  optnim 
cuique  maxime  patuit,  non  ^mea  me  f  oluntas,  sed  'meae 
Titae  rationes,  ab  ineunte  aetate  susceptae,  prolabuenmt. 
Nam,  cum  antea  *per  aetatem  noudum  i%ujus   auctori- 
tatem  loci  attingere   auderem,  statueremqae,  nihil  liuc« 
i^nisi   peifectum    ingenio,    elaboratum    industria,    affeni 
oportere;    ^mne    menm  tempus    anucorum  tempotibm 
transmittendum  putayi.     2.  Ita  neque  hie  locus  vacuus 
unquam  fuit  ab  lis,  qui   ^^vestmrn   causam  defenderent ; 
^t  mens  labor,  in  pnvatorum  periculis  caste  integreque 
yersatuB,    ex    yestro   judicio   fructum    est    amplissimum 
oonsecutns.    Nam  cum,  ^'propter  dilationem  comitiorum) 
^Her  praetor  primus  ^^centuriis    cunctis  renuntiatus  sum, 
facile  ihtell«d,  Quirites,   et  quid  de  me  judicaretis,  *et 
qmd  aliis    praescribere^s.     Nunc,  cum  et   auctoritatis  in 
me  tantum  sit,  ^'quantumvos   bonoribus  mandandis  esse 
▼oluistis;   ^et   ad  agendum  facultatis   tantum,   quantum 
homini  yigilanti  ex  forensi  usu'prope  quotidiana  dicendi 
exercitatio  potuit  a^Terre :    certe,   et,  si  quid  auctoritatis 
in  me  est,  '^ea   apud  eos  uUff,  qui  earn  mihi  dedemnt; 
ety  si  ^d  etism  ^^dicendo  eonsequi  possum,  iis  ostendam 
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{RytissimiiiD,  ^qiii  ei  quoque  rei  fructam  suo  judicio  tri« 
buendum  esse  eensuenmt.  3.  ^Atque  illud  in  primis 
mibi  laetahdiHn  jure  esse  vidtSo,'  qiiod  %&'  hae  insolita 
mihi  ex  hoc  loco  ratione  dicendi,  causa  talis  oblata  est, 
in  qua  ^ratio  deesse  nemini  potest.  Dicendum  est  enim 
de  Cn.  Pompeii  singulari  eximiaque  rirtute  :  hujus  autem 
orationis  Mi^cilius  est  eodtum,  quam  principium  invenire. 
Ita  nuhi  non  tarn  ^copia,  quam  modus  in  dicendo  quae* 
lendus  est. 

II.  4.  Atque,  ut  inde  oratio  mea  proficiscatur,  ^undo 
haec  omnia  causa  ducitur:  bellum  grave  et  periculosum 
^estris  vectigalibus  atque  sociis  a  diiobus  potentissimis 
regibus  infertur,  ^Mithridate  et  Tigrane ;  ^^quorum  alter 
yelktusi  ^^alter  laceesitus,  occasionem  aibi  ad  occupan- 
dam  ^'Asifun .  oblatam  esse  arbitratur.  ^^EquitiSus  Ro« 
Qianis,  bonestissimis  Tiris,  afferuntar  ex  Asia  quotidi^ 
literae,  ^^w»:um  magnae  res  aguntur,  in  Testris  Tectiga- 
Ubus  exercendia  ^^ccupatae:  ^ui  ad  me,  pro  neoes«« 
tudine,  quae  mihi  est  cum  illo  ordine,  causam  reipublicae 
^''periculaque  rerum  suarum  detuieru^t:  5.  ^^fiithyniae, 
qvm  nunc  veslra  provineia  est,  Yicos  ezostos  ease  c&Oh 
plurea:  .^egaum  Ariobartaxiis,  quod  finitimmn  est  ves* 
tqs  vectigalibus;^  totum  esse  in  hostium  potestats:  L^^ 
cuUupi,  m^gais  nebtts  giestis,  ^ab  eo  bello  discedere  : 
^^huic  qui  tfuccsesserit,  mm  sads  esse  .paratum  ad  taai|ma 
bellum  adminislraadum :  ^funum  j^  omnibus  sooiis  et 
pivibim  ad; id  bellum  imperatorism  deposci  atque.  espets! 
euodeixi  buno  uuuni  ab  l^ottibua  metoi,  praetesea  tte- 
mi^eni^ 

•  6.  2'C«iU9a  quae  sit,  videtis :  nunc^  quid!  agendimi  sit^ 
flQAsideratOv  Prinmm  mihi  videtur  ^de  geiiere  belli,  dc^ 
inde  de  piagniiMidiae,  tum  de  imperatore  datigeodo  esse 
diQ^ofvdum.r-^Genus  est  belH  ejusmodi,  quod  maxima  vev« 
\(qp  aadimps:  excitare  atque  inflammare  ^^ad  ctti»iiuii^pev^ 
seqifbQndi.debeat:  ^^xa  quo  agitur  populi  Bomaiii  gkma^ 
qu^  Tobis  a^wajoribus,  Qveai  magna  in  lebHs.  omaibuBy 
fum  sumpa  in  re  militari  tr^ta  esi ;  agito  sihif  aociiK 
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nim  atq«e  aad^cnnnii,  pro  qaa  multa  majores  voatri  magiyi 
et  gravis  bella  gesserqnt:  agimtur  ^certissiiiia  popoli  Ro- 
mani  vectigalia  et  maxima:  qnibus  amiasia,  ^t  pacia 
oniia|iienta»  et  aubaidia  belli  reqyireda:  agontur  bwia 
multonmi  ciTium,  quihua  est  ^a  Tobia  et  ipaonim  et  wi^ 
puhHeae  cauaa  consulendimi. 

III.  7.  £t  quooiam  aemper  appetentea  i^oriae  praeter 
ceteras  geatea  atque  avidi  laudia  fiiiatia,  Melenda  vobk 
est  ilia  mactila,  Mithridatioo  bello  superiore  snscepta, 
<piae  penitus  jam  insedit  atque  inTeterayit  in  populi  Ro- 
mani  nomine:  ^quod  is,  qui  ^uno  die,  tota  Asia,  'tot  in 
cintatibua,  uno  nuntio,  ^atque  una  latoTarum  aiguificatione, 
'civea  Romaaos  necandes  tracidandosqae  denotavit,  nc^ 
modo  adhuc^  poenam  nuUam  auo  digram  acelexe  suscepit, 
^^aed  ab  iUo  tempore  annum  jam  tertium  et  vicesimum 
regnlat;  et  ita  r^[nat,  ut  se  non  Ponto,  ^^neque  Cappa- 
dociae  latebria  occultare  v^lit,  sed  emergere  ^^  patrio 
regno,  atque  in  vestris  rectigaiibua,  hoc  est,  in  Asiae 
luce  Yersaii.  8.  Etenim  adhuc  ita  Testri  otun  illo  rege 
eontoiderunt  imperatores,  ut  ab  illo  "insignia  victoriae, 
Qon.'dct<»iam  reportarent.  Triumphatit  Ij^  Sulla,  triamp 
phavit  ^^L.  Murena  de  Mitbiidate,  dao  fortissimi  viri,  et 
aummi  imperatores :  sed  ita  triumpbarunt,  ut  ille  ^^pulsns 
auperatosque  regnaret.  Vemizitamen  illis  imperatoiibus 
laus  e9t  tribuenda,  ^'quod  «g<»rant :  Tenia  danda,  quod  re- 
Uquerunt:  proptere^  quo4  ab  eo  belio  Sullam  in  Italiam 
"reqrablica,  ^Mmenam  Sulla  revocavit, 

IV.  9.  Mithridatbs  autem.  ^^omne  reliquum  tempus, 
non  ad  oblivioiiem  veteris  belli,  sed  ad  comparationem 
noTi  contulit:  ^^qui  posteaquam  maximas  aedificasset 
omassetqu^  classes,  exercitusque  permagnos,  quibuscun- 
que  ex  gentibus  potuisset,  comparasset,  et  se  ^^Bospora- 
nis,  finitimis  suis,  bellum  inferre  simulasset;  usque  in 
Hispaniam  ^legates  ac  ^literas  misit  ^ad  eos  duces, 
qmbusoum  turn  bellum  gerebam^s  ut,  cum,  duobus  in 
lods  disjunctissimis  maximeque  diversis,  ^^uno  consilio 
a  binis  lipstiom  copiis  bellum  terra  marique  gereretor, 
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^vos,  ancipiti  contentione  districti,  de  impeiio  dimicaretisL 
10.  ^Sed  tamea  alteriiis  paHis  periculum,.  Seitoriaoiae 
#tque  Hispaidensis,  quae  mvlto  pkia  'finnaBienti  ac  ro^ 
boris  kabebat,  ^Cn.  Pompeii  di^ino  consilio  ac  Binjgulari 
▼irtute  depulsum  est:  ^ia  altera  parte  ita  res  a  L.  Ln- 
cuUo,  suinmo  viro,  est  adnuBistala,  ut  ^nitia  ilia  gestae 
rum  rerum*  magna  atque  praeclara,  non  felicitati  ejus, 
sed  virtuti ;  ^aec  autem  extrema^  quae  Buper  acciderunt, 
hkoa  culpae,  sed  fortunae  tiribuenda  esse  videaatur.  Sed 
de  Lucullo  dicam  %tlio  loco,  et  ita  dicam,  Quirites,  ut 
neque  vera  laus  ei  detracta  oratioae  nostra,  neque  feka 
^Micta  esse  videatur;  11.  De  restri  imperii  dignitate 
atque  gloria,  quoniam  is  est  ^^exorsus  <Hralionis  meae, 
Tidete,  quern  vobis  animum  suscipi^idumi  putetis. 

V.  Majores  yestri  saepe,  i%iercatoribus  ac  navicuk- 
riis  iojuriosius  tractatls,  bella  gesserunt :  vos,  ^Hot  ciTium 
Rom&norum  millibus  uno  nuntio  atque  uno  tempore  nec- 
atis,  quo  tandem  animo  esse  debetis?-  ^^Legati  quod 
erant  app^ati  superbius,  Cerinthum  patres  vestri,  tetius 
Graeciae  lum^n^  "exstinotum  esse  Toluerunt:  vos  eum 
regem  inultum  c^se  patiemini,  qui  "kgatum  pc^uli  Bo- 
mani,  consularem,  <vinculis  ac  verberibus,  atque  omni 
supplicio  excruciatuai  iiecayit?  "IIU  iibertalem  civimu 
Romanorum  imminutam^non  tulerunt :  vos  vitaoL  ereptam 
negligetis  ?  Jus  legationis  »^Ferba^  violatum  iUi  persecuti 
sunt :  "yos  legatum  omni  suppUcio  iaterfectum  relinque- 
tis  ?  12.  Videte,  ne,  ut  illis  pulcl^emmnm  fuit,  tantam 
vobis  imperii  gloriam  relinquere ;  aic  yobis  tUTjassimum 
sit,  id,,  quod  accepislis,  tueri  et  xonaervwe  non  posse. 
«>Quid,  quod  salus  sociorum  summum  in  periculumac 
discrimen  yocatur?  Regno  expulsus  est  Ariobarzaaea 
rex,  socius  populi  Romani  atque  amicus :  imminent  ^Muo 
reges  toti  Asiae,  non  solum  yobis  inimicissimi,  sed  etiam 
vestris  sociis  atque  amicis  :  civitates  autem  omnes,  22cunc* 
ta  Asia  atque  Graecia  yestrun^  auxiUum  exspectare  prop- 
ter periculi  magnitudinem  coguntur :  ^^imperatorem  a  vo- 
bis certum  deposcere,  cum  praesertim  vos  alium  jniseritis. 
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neqii^e  audent,  neqae  Be  id  facere  ^smmiio  sine  perieiib 
posse  siUtraator.  13.  Vident  et  sentiimt  boo  idem, 
quod  Tos,  ^oniim  Tinim  esse,  in  quo  smnma  sint  omnia, 
et  eum  ^prope  esse,  {^qoo  etiam  carent  aegrins,)  cnjns 
adventa  ipso  atque  nomine,  tametsi  iUe  ad  Hnaiitimum 
bellum  Teneiit,  tamen  ^impetus  hostium  repressos  esse 
intelligunt  ac  retardatos.  Hi  vos,  ^qnoniaai  libere  loqui 
ncm  licet,  tacite  roganV  ut  se  quoque,  sicnt  ceterarum 
provinoianmi  sooios,  dignos  existimetis,  ^uonnn  salntem 
tali  Yuo  commendetis:  ^atque'  hoc  etiam  magis,  quam 
ceteros,  quod  «jusmodi  inpiovinciam  homines  ^^cum  im- 
perio  mittimus,  ut,  etiam  si  ab  hoste  defendant,  tamen 
ipsonmi  adventua  in  urbes  sociorum  non  multmn  ab  bos- 
tili  expugni^one  differant  '^Hmie  andiebant  antea,  nunc 
praeseatem  vident,  ^^tanta  temperantia,  tanta  mansuetu- 
dine,  tanta  humanitate,  ut  ii  beatissimi  esse  yideantur, 
apud  quos  ille  dintissime  commoratur. 

Vl.-  14.  QuARB,  si  propter  socios,  nulla  ipsi  injuria 
Iscessiti,  majores  vestn  ^^cum  Antiocbo,  cum  Pbilippo, 
cum  Aetolis,  cum  Poenis  bella  gessenmt;  quanto  vos 
studio  couTMiit,  ^%^uriis  provocates,  sociorum  salutem 
una  cum  imperii  vestji  dignitate  defendeie;  ^^raesertim 
cum  da  vestna  maxinus  vectigalibus  agatur  1  Nam  ce- 
terarum provinciarum- vec^g^a,  Quirites,  ^^tanta  Sunt,  ut 
iis  ad  ipsas  provincias  tutandas  vix  contenti  esse  possi- 
mps:  ^'Asia  vero  tarn  opima  est  et  fertilis,  ^hit  et  uher- 
tale  agrorum,  et  vaiietate  fructuum,  et  magnitudine  pas* 
tionis,  et  multitudine  earum  rerum,  qnae  exportantur,  facile 
cnnnibtts  terris  antecellat.  Itaque  haec  vobis  provincia, 
Quirites,  si  ^^et  belli  utili^tem  et  pacis  dignitatem  sus- 
tinere  vidtis,  non  mode  calamitate,  sed  etiam  a  meta 
calamifatis  est  defendenda.  15.  Nam  ceteris  in  rebus, 
^cum  venit  calamitas,  tum  detrimentum  accipitur :  •  at  in 
vsctigalibus  non  solum  adventus  mali,  sed  etiam  metus 
ipse  afiert  calamitatem.  Nam  cum  hostium  copiae  non 
longe  absunt,  etiam  si  irruptio  facta  nulla  sit,  tamen 
*^pecoza  rdinqnimtor,  agricultura  deseritur,  93|Qercatonmi 
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narigatio  conqniescit.  ^Ita  neque  ex  portit,  seque  ex 
decuniis,  neque  ex  scriptura  ^vectigal  consenrari  potest, 
Quare  saepe  totius  aoni  fnictus  imo  mtdore  ^ericiili, 
atque  tino  belli  texrore  andttitar*  16.  Quo  tandem  ani« 
mo  esse  existimatis  aat  eos,  ^qui  rectigalia  nobis  pensi-i 
tant,  aut  eos,  qai  exercent  atque  exigunt,  cum  duo  reges 
cum  maximie  ,copiis  prope  adsint?  cum  una  excursio 
equitatus  perbreyi  tempore  totius  arnii  yectigal  suferre 
possit?  ^cum  publicani  familtas  maximas,  quas  in  ^sal« 
tibus  habent,  quas  in  -agris,  quas  in  porkibus  atque  *cns« 
todiis,  magno  periculo  se  habere  arbitrentar?  Putatisne 
vos  Willis  rebus  frui  posse,  nisi  eos,  qui  yobis  fmctui 
aunt,  conservavehtis,  non  solum,  (ut  antea  dixi,)  calami^ 
tate,  sed  etiam  calamitatis  formidine  liberatos? 

YII.  17.  Ac  ne  illud  qutdem  yobis  negUgendam  est, 
quod  nuhi  ego  ^extremum  proposueiam,  cum  essem  de 
belli  genere  dicturus,  quod  ^ad  multorum  bona  civium 
Romanorum  pertinet:  ^^quorum  yobis  pxo  yestra  sapien- 
tia,  Quirites,  babenda  est  ratio  diligenter.  ^^Nam  et 
publicani,  ^%omines  et  bonestissimi  et  omatissimi,  ^^suas 
rationes  et  copias  in  illam  provinciam  contulerunt :  quo* 
rum  ipsorum  per  se  res  et  fortunae  curae  yobis  esse 
debent.  Etenim  si  yectigalia,  ^^ervos  esse  ireipublioae, 
semper  duximus ;  eum  .c^rte  ordinem,  qui  exercet  ifia, 
firmamentum  ceterorum  erdinum  recte  esse  dicesaus. 
18.  Deinde  ^^ceteris  ex  ordmibus  homines  gnavi  et  in^ 
dustrii  partim  ipsi  in  Asia  ^^oegotiantur,  quibus  absenti- 
bus  consulere  debetis :  ^^partim  suas  et  suoramin  ea  pro* 
yincia  pecunias  magnas  coUocatas  habent.  £rit  igilur 
humanitatis  yestrae,  magnum  eorum  tiyium  numerum 
calamitate  *®prohibere;  sapientiae,  yidere,  mukormn  ci- 
yium  calamitatem  a  republica  sejunctam  esse  non  posse. 
^^Etenim  illud  primum  parvi  refert,  yos  publicanis  amissa 
veptigalia  postea  victoria  recuperare.  Neque  enipi  ii»- 
dem  redimendi  facultas  erit,  propter  calamitatem,  neque 
aliis  voluntas,  propter  timorem.  19.  Deinde,  quod  nos 
eadem  Asia,  atque  idem  iste  lilithridfttes  ^oinitio   be$ 
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Aaiatici  docuit;  id  qaideai  c«te  calaautale  docti  iiieinor« 
ia  retinere  debemus*  Nam  lam,  cmn  ia  Asia  ^resmag 
nas  pennulti  amiserant,  ^im«a,  Roma«,  Boludone  im- 
pedita,  fidem  concidisse.  N<m  enim  poasmit  ima  in 
civitate  multi  ^rem  aUpie  ibrtimas  amittere,  ut  lum  plurea 
aecum  iu  eandem  calamitatem  trahant  A  qno  pericvlo 
probibete  rempublicam,  «ty  mihi  credite,  (id  quod  ipai 
videtifiy)  ^baec  fides  atque  baec  latio  pecoaiajrum,  quae 
Romae,  quae  in  foro  versataTy  implicita  est  cum  illis 
peconiis  Asialicis,  et  cobaeret.  'Ruere  ilia  non  possunt 
ut  baec  noa  eodem  labefactata  mota  concidant  Quax€ 
Tidete,  num  dubitaadum  Tobis  sit,  omni  studio  ad  id  bel 
Ifun  iacumbere,  in  quo  glona  nonunis  restriy  salus  soci« 
arum,  Fectigalia  maxima,  fortnnae  plurimorum  civiura 
^om  repttblica  defendantur. 

VIII.  20.  Qdoniam  de  geiiere  belli  f^m^  nunc  de 
magnitodine  pauca  dicam.  ^Potest  enim  hoc  dici ;  belli 
genus  esse  ita  necessarium,  ut  sit  gerendqm;  n<m  esse 
ita  magnum,  ut  sit  peitimescendum.  In  quo  madme 
laborandum  est,  ^ne  forte  e»  vobis,  quae  diligentissime 
proridenda  siait,  oontemnenda  esse  videantiur.  ^Atque, 
ut  omnes  inteUigaat,  me  L.  Lucullo  tantum  impertire 
laadisy  quantum  forti  yiio,  et  sapientissimo  bondni,  et 
magno  in^ratori  debeatur;  dico,  ejus  adventu  maximas 
^^Mithiidati  copias,  ^^omnibus  rebus  omatas  atque  in* 
stnictasy  fuisse;  ^^bemque  Asiae  clarissimam,  nobisque 
amicissimam,  Cyzicenofum,  obsessam  esse  ab  ipso  rege 
%attxinia  multitndiae,  eft  oppugnatam  Tebementissime ; 
quam  L.  LaeuUus  viitutei  assiduitate^  consilio,  summis 
^idionis  penculis  liberavit :  21.  ab  eodem  imperatore 
.'^classem  raagnam  et  -grnatem,  -  ^uao^  ducibus  Sertoria- 
ais  ad  Italiam  studio  inflammat»  raperetur,  superatam 
esse  atque.  depressam:  "magii^  bostium  praeterea  co- 
pias qudtis  praeliis  esse  d^lctail:  ^^patefoctumque  nostris 
legionibus  esse  Pentum,  qui  ante  populo  Romano  ex 
omni  aditu  clausus  asset:  Sinopen  atque  Aroisum,quib« 
US    in  eppidis  isnot  ^Momicilia  regis,  opmibus  rebus 
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omata  atqne  referta;  oeterasque  urbes  Ponti  et  Cappa^ 
doeiae  periniiltas,  hnao  aditu  fttque  adventu  esse  icaptas : 
regem  spoliatum  regno  patiio  atque  avito,  %d  alios  so 
reges  atque  ad  aliaa  gentes  supplicem  cimtulisse :  atqCie 
haec  omnia,  ^salvia  popnli  Romani  soeii^  atque*  integris 
yestigalibus,  esse  gesta.  Satis  opinor  hoc  esse'laudi^; 
atque  ita,  Quiritea,  ut  hoe  vos  intelligatis,  a  nullo  M^to 
nun,  qui  huic  obtrectant  legi  atque  causae,  L.  Luculluzu 
sinuliter  ex  hoc  loco  esse  laudatum. 

IX.  22.  Requiretur  fortasse  nunc,  ^emadmoduTn^ 
cum  haec  ita  sint,  reliquum  possit  esse  imagnum  bellura. 
Cognoscite,  Quirites:  non  enim  hoc  sine -causa  quaeri 
videtur.  Primum  ex  suo  regno  sic  Mithridates  profugit, 
ut  ^ex  eodem  Ponto  ^Medea  yia  quondam  profugisse 
dicitur :  quam  j»raedicant  in  fuga,  %aMs  sui  membra  in 
iis  locis,  qua  se  parens  pefsequeretur,  dissipavisse,  ut 
*eorum  collectio  dispersa,  inoerorque  patrius,  celeritatem 
persequendi  retardaret.  i<^Sic  Mithridates,  fogiens,^Wa1k> 
imam  vim  auri  atque  argentic  pulcherrimarumque  rerum 
omnium,  quas  et  a  majoribus  acceperat,  et  ipse,  belled 
superiore  ex  tota  Asia  direptas,  in  sunm  regnum  conges^ 
aerat,  in  Ponto  omnem  reliquit.  Haec  dum  nostri  col^ 
Ugunt  omnia  diligentius,  rex  ipse  e  manibus  eflTugit. 
Ita  ^ilium  in  persequendi  studio  moeror,  hos  laetilia 
rctardayit.  23.  ^Hunc  in  illo'dmore  et  fuga  Tigranes, 
rex  ArmeniuSy  excepit,  diffidentemque  rebus  snis  confirm 
mavit,  et  afflictum  erexit,  perditumque  recreavit.  Cujud 
in  regnum  posteaquam  L.  Lucidlus  cum  exercitu  venit, 
**plure8  etiam  gentes  confra  imperatOrem  nostrum  con- 
citatae  sunt,  Erat  enim  metus  injectus  iis  nationibusy 
quas  nunquam  populus  Romanus  ^«nequ*  hiceMendfts  belio 
neque  tentandte  putavk.  "Erat  etiam  alia  gravis  atqu« 
yehemens  opinio,  quae  pet  animos  gentium  barbararum 
penraserat,  "fani  locupletissimi  et  relfgiosissiini  dirip* 
iendi  causa  in  eas  oras  nostrum  «xercitum  esse  adddc- 
tum.  Ita  naiiones  multae  atque  magnae  i«nov6  (piodain 
terrore  a:c  metu  concitabantur.    Noster   autem  ^x^rcitud. 
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etsi  Hubem  ex  Tigranis  regno  ceperat,  et  proeliis  nsos 
erst  s^imdis,  tamen  nimia  longinquitate  locoram  ac  de- 
aiderio  suonim  commovebatiir.    24.  'Hie  jam  pkora  non 
dicami^fiiit  enim  fflad  extremiini,  nt   et.  lis  locis  a  mi- 
litibus  nostris   reditoa   magia  matums,    qaam   proceaaio 
longior  quaereretiir.     ^Mithridatea  antein  et  saam  mamim 
jam  eonfirm^rat,  et  eormn,  qui  ae  ex  ejus  regno  college- 
lanty  et  magnis  adventitiia  multoram  regum  et  nationum 
copiia  juvabatur.     Hoc  jam  fere  sic  ^eri   solere  accepi- 
mua,  ut  regum  afflictae   fortonae  facile  multorum   opea 
aUicianl  ad  miaerioordiara,    maximeque    eorum,   qui   ant 
regea  aunt,  nut  Yivunt  in  regno ;  quod  regale  na  nomen 
Tmagnum  et  sanctum  ease  videstur.    25.  ^Itaque  tantum 
victus    efficere   potuit,   quantum  incolumis   nunquam  est 
aiisua  optare.    Nam  oum  se  in  regnum  recepisset  suum, 
non  fuit  eo  contentns,  quod  ei    praeter   spem  acciderat, 
*«t    illam,  poateaquam  pulsus  erat,  terram  umquam    at- 
tiDgeret:  ^^ned  in  exercitum  vestrum,  clarum   atque  Tic- 
toraoQy  impetnm  fecit.     Sinite  koc  loco,  Quirites,  (sicut 
^^poetae  solent,  qui  res  Romanas  scnbunt,)  praeterire  me 
Bostram   calandtatem:   quae  tanta  fuit,  ut  earn,  ad  aures 
L.  LucuUi,  ^%on  ox  pioelio  nuntiua,  aed  ex  sermone  ru- 
mor afifercet.    26.  ^^Hic  in  ipso  illo  malo,  gravissimaque 
belli  offensione,  L.  LucuUus,  qui  tameii,  aliqna  ex  parte, 
lis  incommodis   mederi  fortasse   potuisset,  vestro  jussu 
coactu9,    i^uod  imperii   diutumitati  modum  statuendum 
Teteri  exemplo  putavistis,  partem  militum,  '^'qui  jam  sti- 
pendiis  confeelis  erant,  dimisit,  partem  Gkbrioni  tradidit. 
^*Multa  praetereo  consulto;   se^   ea  tos  conjectura  per- 
spicitis.     ^^Quantum  igitur   illud  bellum   factum    putetis, 
^lod    conjungant  reges    potentissimi,    renovent  agitatae 
latienes,  suscipiant  integrae    gented,    ^%iovus    imperator 
▼ester  accipiat,  vetere  pulso  exercitu? 

X.  27.  Satis  mihi  multa  verba  fecisse  videor,  quare 
boc  bellum  esset  genere  ipso  necessarium,  magnitudine 
periculosnm :  restat,  ut  de  imperatore  ad  id  bellum  deligen* 
do,  ^^ac.  tantis^  rebus  praefici^ndo,  dicendum  esse  videatur. 
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'  XJtmam,  Quirites,  Tironim  fortium  atqne  Mniioc«atiiail 
copiam  tantam  habaretis,  ut  kaec  vobis:  deHberado  diffi** 
cilia  easet,  quemnam  potissimmn  tanas  rebus  ac  tanta 
beilo  praeficiendum  putaretis!  Nunc  vem  cum  sit  unus 
Cn.  PompeiuSi  qui  non  modoeorum  hominum^  qui  nunc 
sunt,  gloriam,  sed  etiam  ^antiquitatis  memoriam  rirtute 
superarit ;  quae  res  est,  quae  cujusquam  animum  in  h»a 
causa  dubium  facere  possit  ?  28.  Ego  eiiim  sic  eitistimo, 
^  summo  imperatare.  quatuor  has  res  inesse  oportere, 
scientiam  rei  militaris,  virtutem,  auctoritatem,  feli^tatera 
Quis  igitur  hoc  homine  ^cientior  um(piam  aut  fuit,  sol 
esse  debuit  ]  qui  ^e  ludo  atque  pueritiae  discipkina,  ^bello 
maximo,  atque  acerrimis  hostibus,  ad  patris  ezercitum 
atque  in  militiae  disciplinam  profectus  est;  ^qui  extrema 
pueritia  miles  fuit  summi  imperatoris,  ^ineunte  -s/d/dlei^ 
centia  maximi  ipse  exercitus  imperator ;  ^qui  saepius 
cum  hoste  conflixit,  quam  quisquam  cum  inimico  concer* 
tavit,  plura  belia  gessit,  quam  ceteii  legerunt,  ^<^lure« 
provincias  confeeit,  quam  alii  concupiverunt ;  ^^cujus  ado* 
lescentia  ad  scientiam  rei  militaris  non  alienis  praecep 
tiSy  sed  suis  imperiis,  non  offensionibus  belli,  jsed  yicto* 
nis,  non  stipendiis,  sed  ^Hriumphis  est  erudita.  Quod 
denique  genus  belli  esse  potest,  ^^in  quo  illtm  non  ex-* 
ercuerit  fortuna  reipublicae  ?  ^^CiviTe,  ^^Africannm,  ^'Trans- 
alpinum,  ^^Hispaniense,  mixtum  ex  oivitatibus  atque  eH 
bellicosissimis  nationibus,  ^%ervile,  ^^navale  bellum,  varia 
et  diversa  genera  et  bellorum  et  ^hostium,  nOn  solum 
gesta  ab  hoc  uno,  sed  eiiam  ^^confecta,  nullam  rem  esse 
declarant  in  usu  militari  positam,  quae  hujus  viri  scien- 
tiam fugere  possit. 

XL  29.  ^Jah  vero  virtuti  Cn..  Pompeii  quae  potesi 
par  oratio  inveniri  ?  quid  est,  quod  quisquam  aut  dignuni 
illo,  aut  Yobis  novum,  aut  cuiquam  inaaditum  possit  af«' 
ierre  ?  ^^Neque  enim  iUae  sunt  solae  Tirtutes  imperato- 
riae,  quae  vulgo  existimantur,  labor  in  negotiis,  fortitudo 
in  periculis,  industria  in  agendo,  celeritas  in  coaficiendo, 
consilium  in  providendo :  ^liae  tanta  sunt  in  hoc  uoo^ 
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quanta  in  omnibiu  reliquis  impenktotibat,  quos  aut  vidi* 
musy  aut  audivimus,  non  fuerunt.  30.  ^Testis  est  Italic 
qaam  iUo  ipse  victor,  L.  Sulla,  huym  nrtute  et  subsidio 
confessus  est  liberatam.  ^Testis  est  Sicilia,  quam  mul* 
tis  undique  cinctam  pexiculis,  ^noa  tenore  belli,  sed 
celeritate  consilii,  expUcavit.  ^Testis'  est  Africa,  quae 
magnis  oppressa  hostium  copiis,  eorum  ipsoium  sanguine 
redundavit,  ^Testis  est  Gallia,  per  quam  legionibus  nos* 
tris  in  Hispaniaih  iter,  GaUonun  intemecione,  patefactom 
est.  ^Testis  est  Hispania,  quae  saepissime  plorimos 
bostes  ab  hoc  superatos  prostratosque  conspezit.  Testis 
est  itenun  et  saepus  Italia,  quae,  cum  servili  bello  ^tetco 
p^culosoque  piemeoretur,  ab  boc  auxilium  absente  ex- 
petivit:  ^uod  bellum  exspectatione  Pompeii  attenuatum 
^ue  inuninutum  est,  adventu  sublatum  ac  sepultmn. 
31.  Testes  vera  jam  ^omnes  orae,  atque  onmes  exterae 
^^gentes  ac  nationeSj^  ^^denique  maria  omnia,  turn  Qaiver* 
sa,  turn  in  singulis  omnes  sinus  atque  portus.  Quis 
enim  ^Hoto  mari  locus,  per  hos  annos,  aut  tarn  finnum 
babuit  praesidium,  ut  tutus  esset,  aut  tarn  fuit  abditus, 
ut  iateret?  ^^Quis  navigavit,  qui  non  se  aut  mortis  aut 
serritutis  pericuLo  committeret,  cum  aut  hieme,  aut  referto 
praedonum  maii  naYigareturl  Hoc  tantum  bellum,  tarn 
tiaxpe,  ^Ham  vetus,  tarn  late  dispersom,  quis  umquam 
arbitraretur  aut  ab  omnibus  imperatoiibus  uno  anno,  aut 
i^pnmibtta  annis  ab  uno  imperatore  confici  posse  ?  32. 
Quam  provinciam  tenuistis  a  praedonibus  liberam  p^  bos- 
ce  annos  ?  ^^quod  vectigal  yobis  tutcun  fuit  ?  quem  socium 
defendistisi  cui  praesidio  classibus  vestris  fuistis?  quam 
multas  existimatis  insulas  esse  desertas  ?  quam  multas  aut 
meturelictas,  aut  ja  praedonibus  captas  uibes  esse  sociorum  ? 
XII.  Sed  quid  ego  ^^longinqua  commemoro?  Fuit 
hoc  quondam,  fuit  ^^roprium  populi  Roman!  longe  a  do- 
mo  bellare,  et  ^^ropugnaculis  imperii  sociorum  fortunas, 
non  sua  tecta  defendere.  ^Bociis  vestris  ego  mare  clau- 
sum  per  hosce  annos  dicam  fuibse,  cum  exercitus  nostri 
a  ^^Bnmdisto   nunquam,  nisi  ^umma  hieme,  transmiae- 
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lint!  Qui  ad  vos  ab  exteris  natioiiibus  renirent,  captoft 
querar,  k;um  legati  populi  Romani  redempti  sint?  mer- 
catoribos  tutum  mare  non  fuisse  dicam,  cmn  Muodecim 
aeciirea  in  praedonnm  potestatem  pervenerint?  33.  'Cni- 
dum  am  Colophonem,  aut  Samum,  nobiliBaimas  nrbea, 
innumerabilesqae  alias,  captas  esse  comraemOFem,  cum 
vestros  portus,  ^tque  eos  portus,  qtiibus  yitam  et  spiri- 
tum  ducitis,  in  praedoBum  fuisse  potestate  sciads?  An 
veto  ignoratis,  portum  Caietae^  celeberrimum  atque  plenis- 
simum  navium,  'inspectante  praetore,  a  praedonibus  esse 
direptum?  £x  Miseno  autem,  *ejus  ipsius  liberos,  qui 
cum  praedonibus  antea  ibi  bellum  gesserat,  a  praedonibns 
esse  sublatoB?  Nam  quid  ego  ^Ostiense  incommodum, 
atque  illam  labem  atque  ignominiam  reipublicae  querar, 
cum,  prope  inspectantibus  vobis^  classis  ea,  cut  ^consul 
populi  Romani  praepositus  eeset,  a  praedonibus  capta 
atque.  oppressa  est  ?  Pro  dii  immortales !  tantamne  %Dius 
homilais  incredibilis  ac  diyina  virtus  tam  brevi  tempore 
lucem  afierre  reipublicae  potuit,  ut  vos,  qui  modo  ante 
ostium  Tiberinum  classem  hostium  videbads,  ii  nunc 
nullam  ^^intra  Oceani  osdum  praedonum  narem  esse 
audiatis?  34.  Atque  haec,.  qua  celeritate  gesta  sint, 
quamquam  Tidetis,  tamen  a  me  in  dicendo  praetereunda  non 
sunt.  Quia  enim  umquam,  aut  ^^obeundi  negodi,  aut  con- 
sequendi  quaestus  studio,  tarn  brevi  tempore,  tot  loca  ad- 
ire,  tantgs  curaus  oonficere  potuit,  i^quam  celeriter,  Gn. 
Pompeio  duce,  belli  impetus  navigavit?  qui  >%iondum 
tempesdvo  ad  Havigandum  mari  "Siciliam  adiit,  Africam 
exploravit :  inde  Sardiniam  cum  classe  venit,  atque  ^^haec 
tria  fxumentaria  subsidia  reipublicae  firmissimis  praesid- 
iis  classibusque  munivit.  35.  Inde  se.  cum  in  Italiam- 
recepisset,  duabus  Hispaniis  et  Gallia  Gisalpina  prae- 
sidiis  ac  navibus  confirmala,  missis  item  in  oram  ^*llly* 
rici  maris,  et  in  Achaiam  omnemque  Graeciam  navibus, 
"Italiae  duo  maria  maximis  classibus  firmissimisque  prae- 
sidiis  adomavit:  ipse  autem,  i«ut  a  Brundisio  profectus 
est,  undequinquagesimo  die  ^^tam.  ad  imperium  populi 
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Romam  Ciiiciain  adjmodl:  omnes,  qui  nbiqne  jwaedonei 
foenint,  pattim  oapd  interfectiqae  sunt,  paatim  ^imiai 
Jiujus  imperio  ac  potetftati  se  dedidenmt.  Idem  H^ietea* 
«ibiis,  cum  ad  eum  usque  in  Painphyliam  lefatos  de* 
precaU»reeque  mieiBsent,  spem  deditionis  non  ademh,  ob« 
aidesque  imperavit,  Ito  taatum  bellum,  txm  diuturnimi, 
tam  longe  lateque  diaperaum^  quo  bello  omsea  gentea  ac 
nationes  premebaatur,  Cn.  Pompeius  extrema  hieme  ^p* 
paiuvit,  ueunte  yere  suscepit^  media  aestate  confedt^ 

JCIII.  36.  ^£&T  liaec  .  divina  atque  incredibilia  Tirtoa 
imperatoris^  .Quid  1  ceterae, .  quas  paullo  ante  commem- 
orare  coeperam,  quantae  atque  quam  muLtae  auut  1  Hion 
^m  solum  bellandi  vir^a  in  aummo  atque  perfecto 
imperatope  quaer eada  est ;  ^sed  multae  sunt  artea  eximiae, 
hujus  administrae  comitesque  Tirtutis.  Ac  primum,  ^quanta 
innocentia  debentesse  imp^ratores  ?  quanta  deinde  om- 
nibus in  rebus  tempeiantia  ?  quanta  £de  ?  ^quanta  facili- 
late  ?  quanto.  iugenio  ?  quanta  humanitate  1  Quae  breviter, 
qualia .  aint  in  Cn.  Pompeio,  consideremus.  ^umma 
enim  omnia  sunt,  Quirites  'r  sed  ea  magia  ^®ex  aiionim 
contentione,  quam  ipsa  per  sese  cognosci  atque  iatelligi 
poasunt.  37.  Quem  enim  ^^possumus  impeiatorem  aliquo 
in  numero  putare,  ^^cujus  in  exercitu  veneant  centuriaiua 
atque  venierint?  ^^quid  bune  hominem  mag^um  aut  am- 
plum  de  republioa  cogitar^,  qui  peeuaisun,  ex  aerario  de-» 
promptam  ad  bellum  admimstrandum,  aut  'propter  cujud- 
iiatem  provinciae  ma^^tratibua  diyiaerit,  aut  propter 
afaridam  Romae  ^^  quaestu  reliquerit?  —  ^^Vestra  ad-> 
murmuratio  facit,  Quirites,  ut  agnoacere  Tideamini,  qui 
haec  fecerint :  ego  autem  neminem  nomino ;  quare  iraaci 
niibi  nemo  poterit,  nisi  qui  ^''ante  de  se  voluerit  confit« 
eri,  Itaque,' propter  bane  ayaritiam  imperatorum,  quan-* 
taa  calamitates,  quocunqu^  ventum  sit,  noatri  exer<»tu» 
feiant,  quia  ignorat?  38.  ^^Itinera,  quae  per  hosce  an-* 
nps  in  Italia  per  agroa  atque  oppida  civium  Romanorum 
nostxi  imperatorea  fecerunt,  .  recordaraini :  turn  faciliua 
iMituetis,  quid   apud  exteraa  nationes    fieri  existimetia. 
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Utram  plnres  arbitramiiii  p^  hosce  snnos  mifitum  res- 
txonim  anniB  hostium  urbes,  an  ^hibemis  socioram  cIti- 
tates  esse  deletas?  Neqne  enim  pcnest  'exercitum  is 
continere  imperator,  ^qoi  Be  ipsum  non  continet:  neque 
seyenis  esse  ^in  judicando,  qui  afios  in  se  sevetos  esse 
judices  son  vult.  39.  Hie  miramur,  kunc  hominem  tui- 
tiim  excellere  ceteris,  cvgns  legiones  sic  in  Asiam  per- 
y«nerunt,  ut  ncm  modo  manns  tanti  exercitos,  ^ed  ne 
vestigium  quidem  cuiquam  pacafo  nocuisse  dicatur  ?  Jam 
vero,  ^qaemadmodum  railites  hiberaent,  qnotidie  sennones 
ac  literae  perfenmtur.  Non  modo,  ^ut  sumptom  facial 
in  militem,  nemini  vis  affeitor:  sed  ne  cupienti  quidem 
cuiquam  pennittitiir.  'Hiemis^  enim,  non  avaiitiae  pet- 
fugium  majores  nostri  in  socionnn  atque  amicorom  tectis 
esse  voluerunt. 

XIV.  40.  Aos  vero,  ceteris  in  rebus  ^alis  sit  tem- 
perantia,  considerate.  Undo  01am  tantam  celeritatem, 
et  tam  incredibOem  cursum  ^%iyeiitum  putatis  ?  ^^Non 
enim  ilium  eximia  vis  remigura,  aut  ars  inaudita  quaedam 
gubernandi,  aut  venti  aliqui  novi,  tam  celeriter  *'  in  ulti- 
mas terras  pertulerunt:  sed  eae  res,  quae  ^^ceteros  re- 
morari  solent^  non  retardarunt :  aon  avaritia  ab  instituto 
cursu  ad  praedatm  aliquam  ^Mevocavit,  ^^on  libido  ad 
voluptatem,  non  amoenitas  ad  delectationem,  non  nolnli- 
tas  urbis  ad  cognitionem,  non  denique  labor  ipse  ad  quie- 
tem.  Postremo  ^^igna,  et  tabulae,  ceteraque  omamenta 
Graecorum  oppidorum,  quae  ceteri  tollenda  esse  aibi- 
trantur,  ea  siM  iUe  ne  visenda  quidem  existimavit.  41. 
Itaque  onmes  quidem,  nunc  in  his  locis  Cn.  Pom- 
peium,  sicut  aliquem  non  ex  kac  urbe  missum,  sed 
de  coelo  delapsum,  intuentur:  nunc  denique  incipiunt 
credere,  ^^fuisse  homines  Romanos  hac  quando  absti- 
nentia:  '^quod  jam  nationibus  exteris  incredibile  ac 
false  memoriae  proditum  videbatur.  ^'Nunc  imperii 
vestri  splendor  illis  gentibus  lucet:  nunc  intelligunt, 
non  sine  causa  majores  suos  ttun,  cum  ^hac  temper 
rantia  magistratus  habebamus,    servire  populo  Romano, 
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qoam  ^penure  aliis,  nnluiBse.  ^Jam  rmto  iu  ^miIm 
adieus  sd  eum  pmatorom,  ita  libetae  qaerimoniae  de 
alionim  injuriis  esse  dicuntur,  nt  is,  qm  dignitate  pdncip- 
H>U8  exoeUit;  ^facilitate  par  infimis  esse  Tideatur.  42. 
Jam  quantum  ^consilio,  quantum  dieendi  grsFitate  et  copm 
▼aleat,  Ha  quo  ipso  inest  quaedam  dignitas  imperatoria, 
vos,  Qointes,  ^hoc  ipso  in  loco  saepe  cognoatis.  Fidem 
▼ero  ejus  inter  socios  quantem  existimah  potatis,  ^qoaiii 
bostes  omnium^  gentium  sanctissimam  judicaniit?  Huma- 
ttitate  jam  tanta  est,  ut  difficile  dictu  sit,  utrmtf  hostes 
magts  vtrtutem  ejus  pugnantes  timuerint,  an  maasoetodi- 
j^em  Yicti  dflexerint.  £t  quiaquam  dubitabii,  quia  knie 
Hantui]^  bellum  transauttendum  sit,  qui  ad  omnia  ^noeirae 
memoriae  bella  confidenda  divino  quodam  consilio  natu 
esse  videatur? 

XV.  43.  Et,  quoniam  ^auctontas  nmltmn  in  bellis 
qnoque  administrandie  atque  in  imperio  militari  valet, 
certe  nemini  dubium  est,  quin  ea  re  idem  ille  imperator 
plurimum  possit.  ^^Vehementer  aut^n  pertinere  ad  bella 
administranda,  qmd  hostes,  quid  socii  de  imperatoxibos 
▼estris  existiment,  qnis  ignorat,  cum  sciamus,  homines 
in  tantis  rebus,  ut  aut  contemnant,  aut  metuant,  aut  ode« 
lint,  aut  ament,.  opinione  non  minns  ^^ei  iiftma,  quam 
aliqua  certa  ratione  commoveril  Quod  igitur  nomen 
umquam  in  orbe  terrarum  ^^clarius  fuit  ?  cujus  res  gestae 
pares  ?  de  quo  homine  vos,  id  quod  maxime  ^^adt  ad 
aactoritatem,  ^anta  et  tarn  praeclam  judicia  fecistist 
44.  An  rexo  ullam  usquam  esse  oram  tarn  desertam  pa- 
tatis,  quo  non  ^AiUius  diei  fama  pexvaserit,  cum  univer* 
sua  populus  Romanus,  refbrto  ioro,  repletisque  omnibus 
templis,  ex  quibus  ^^hic  locus  eoni^ici  potest,  uniun  sibi 
ad  commune  omnium  gentium  belhun .  Cn.  Pompeium 
imperatorem  depoposcit?  Itaque,  ut.plura  non  dicam, 
neque  aliorum  exemplis  confirmem,  ^''quantum  auctoritas 
▼aleat  in  bello ;  ab  eodem  Cn.  Pompeio  ^^mniiim  rerum 
egregiarum  exempla  siunantur:  qui  quo  die  a  vobis  ma- 
Rtimo   bello  praepositus    est    imperator,    tanta    repente 
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irilhas  smioiiae  %x  soinma  inepia  et  carttate  rei  im- 
mentariae  conaecuta  est,  irnius  hominia  ape  et  nomine, 
quantam  vix  ex  aumma  ubertate  agrorum  diutuma  pax 
efficere  potuiaset.  45.  ^Jam,  ^accepta  in  Ponto  calami- 
tate,  ex  eo  proelio,  de  qao  Toa  paullo  ante  Inyitua  ad« 
monui,  cum  aocii  pertimdiaaent,  hostium  opea  animique 
crevissent,  aaiia  firmum  praeudium  provincia  non  ha* 
beret:  ^miaiaaetia  Asiam,  Quirites,  nisi  ipaum  id  tem* 
porta  'divinitus  On.  Pompeimn  ad  eas  regionea  fortuna 
populi  Romani  attulisset.  Hujus  adventus  et  Mithiida- 
tem  ^isolita  inflammatum  victoria  conUnuit,  et  Tigra- 
nem  magnis  copiis  minitantem  Asiae  retaidavit.  £t 
quiaquatn  dubitabit,  quid  yirtute  ''profectorus  sit,  qui  tan- 
tom  auctoritate  prcdfecerit?  aut  quam  facile  imperxo 
atque  exercitu  socios  et  vectigalia  conservaturus  sit,  qui 
^ipso  nomine  ac  rumore  defendent? 

XVI.  46.  AoE  yero,  ^illa  res  quantam  declarat  ejas- 
dem  hominis  apud  hostes  populi  Romani  auctoritatem, 
quod  ex  locis  tarn  longinquis,  tamque  diyersis,  tarn 
brevi  tempore  omnes  uni  huic  se  dediderunt  ?  quod 
i<K>reten8ium  legati,  cum  in  eorum  insula  noster  impe- 
rator  exercitusque  esset,  ad  Cn.  Pompeium^^in  ultimas 
prope  terras  venerunt,  eique  se  omnes  Gretensium  civi- 
tates  dedere  velle  dixerunt?  Quid  idem  iste  Mithri- 
dates?  nonne  ad  eundem  On.  Pompeium,  legatum  us- 
que in  Hispaniam  misit  ?  ^^eum  quern  Pompeius  lega- 
tum semper  judicavit:  ^^ii,  quibus'  semper  erat  moles- 
tum,  ad  eum  potissimum  esse  missum,  speculatorem, 
quam  legatum  judicari  maluerunt^  Potestis  igitur  jam 
constituere,  Quirites,  liaac  auctoritatem,  ^^ultis  postea 
rebus  gestis,  magnisque  vestris  judiciis  amplificatam, 
quantum  apud  illos  reges,  quantum  apud  exteras  nationes 
valituram  esse   existimetis.  - 

47.  Reliquum  est,  ut  de  felicitate,  ^^quam  praestar^  de 
se  ipso  nemo  potest,  meminisse  et  commemorare  de 
altero  possumus,  sicut  aequum  est  bomini  ^Me  potesfeate 
deoimn,  timide  et  pauca  dicamus.    Ego  enlm  sic  exis- 
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tima:  ^Maadmo,  Marcello,  Scipioniy  Mario,  et  celexis 
magnis  imperatoribusy  non  solum  propter  .virtuteniy  aed 
etiam  propter  fcnrtuiiaiiiy  saepiua  iraperia  mandate,  atquo 
ezercitus  esse  commissos.  Fuit  enim  profecto  quibua- 
dam  summis  viris  quaedam  ^ad  amplitudinem  et  gloriam, 
et  ad  res  magiias.  bene  gerendas  divinitua  adjuncte 
fbrtima :  de  hujus  autem  hominis  felicitate,  qno  de  nunc 
agimus>  %ac  utar  moderatione  dicendi,  non  ut  in  illius 
potestate  fortunam  positam  esse  dicam,  sed  ut  praeterite 
meminisse,  r^iqua  sperare  videamur,  ne  aut  inviaa  diis 
immortalibus  oratio  nostra,  aut  ingrata  esse  videatur. 
48.  Itaque  ^non  sum  praedicaturus,  Quiriies,  qnantaa 
iUe  res  domi  militiaeque,  terra  marique,  quantaque  feli- 
citate gesserit:  ut  ejus,  semper  voluntatibus  n<m  modo 
Gives  assenserint,  socii  ^obtemperarint,  hostes  obedierini, 
sed  etiam  venti  tempestatesque  ^obsequndarint.  Hoc 
brevissime  dicam,  neminem.  unquam  ^tam  impudentem 
fuisse,  qui  a  diis  immortalibus  tot  et  tar; as  res  tacitos 
auderet  optare,  quot  et  ^uantas  dii  inunortales  ad  On. 
Pompeium  detulerunt.  ^Quod  ut  illi  proprium  ac  per- 
petuum  sit,  Quirites,  cum  communis  salutis  atque  im- 
perii, turn  ipsius  hominis  causa  (sicu^i  facitis)  Hello 
et   optare   debetis.    - 

49.  Quare  cum  et  bellum  ita  necessaiium  ait,  ut 
taegligi  non  possit:  ita  magnum,  ut  ^^ccuratissime  sit 
admin istrandum :  et  cum  ei  imperatorem  prae£cere  pos- 
sitis,  in.  quo  sit  eximia  belli  scientia,  singularis  virtus 
darissima  auctoritas,  egregia  fortuna :  ^^dubitabitii^  Quir- 
ites, quin  hoc  tantum  boni,  quod  vobis  a  diis  im- 
mortalibus oblatum  et  datum  est,  in  rempublicam  con- 
servandam  atque  amplificandam  conferatis?  > 
^  XYII.  50.  *3QuoD  si  Romae  Cn.  Pompeius  privatus 
esset  hoe  tempore :  tamen  ad  tantum  bellum  ^hs  e|a| 
deiigendus  atque  mittendus.  ^^Nunc,  cum  ad  eeteraa 
summas  utilitates  haec  quoque  opportunitas  adjungatur, 
ut  in  iis  ipsis  locis  adsit,  ut  habeat  ezeroitum,  ut  ab 
lis,  qui  habent,  accipere   statim  possit:    ^^|uid  exspeo- 
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tamiiB?  aut  cnr  non,  docibus  diia  iminoftalibiu,  eideiii» 
cui  cetera  sunmia  cam  salute  reipublicae  coiomissa  sunt, 
boc  quoque  bellum  regium  committiiiiiis  ? 

51.  ^AX  enim  vir  claiissimus,  amantissinius  reipublicae, 
'restris  beneficiis  axopliiuimis  affectus,  Q.  Catolua;  ^tem- 
que  eurnmis  omameoiis  bimoris,  fortimae,  Tirtutis,  iageop 
ii  praedttttSy  Q.  Hortensius,  ^ab  hac  ratione  dissen- 
tiunt :  'quorum  ego  auctoritatem  apud  vos  multis  locis 
plurimum  Taluisse,  et  valere  oportere  confiteor;  sed  ia 
hac  causa,  tametsi  cognoscitis  auctoritates  contranas 
fortisaimorum  virorum  et  clahsaimorum,  tamen,  omissis 
auctoritatibus,  ipsa  re  et  ratione  exquirere  possumns 
vecitatem:  atque  hoc  facilius,  quod  ea  omnia,  quae 
adliuc  a  me  dicta  soot,  iidem  isti  vera  esse  concedunt, 
et  necessarium  bellmn  esse,  et  magnum,  et  in  uno  Gn 
Pompeio  summa  esse  omnia.  52.  Quid  igitur  ait  Hor* 
tensius  ?  f*  Si  uni  ^o^nnia  tribuenda  sint,  unum  dignis* 
simum  esse  Pompeium :  sed  ad  unum  tamen  onmia 
deferri  non  oportere."  Obsolevit  jam  ista  <nratio,  ^re 
multo  magts  quam  Terbis  refutata.  Nam  tu  idem,  Q. 
Hortensi,  multa,  ^pro  tua  summa  copia  ac  singulaii 
facultate  dicendi,  et  in  senatu  contra  ^virum  fortem  A. 
Gabiniiun,  ^^graviter  omateque  dixisti,  cum  is  de  uno 
imperatore  contra  prae^nes  constituendo  legem  promul- 
gasset :  et  ex  hoc  ipso  loco  permulta  item  contra  legem 
e«n  verba  fecisti.  53.  Quid?  turn,  per  deos  immorta- 
ks!  si  plus  apud  populum  Romanum  auctoritas  tua, 
quam  ipsius  populi  Romani  salus  et  ^^vera  causa  valu- 
isset,  hodie  hanc  gloriam  atque  hoc  orfois  terrae  imperium 
teneremus  ?  An  tibi  tum  imperium  esse  hoc  videbatur, 
cum  populi  Romani  legati,  praetores,  quaestoresque 
^^capiebantur  ?  cum  ex  omnibus  provinciis  commeatu, 
.et  private,  et  publico  prohibebamur  ?  cum  ita  clausa 
erant  nobis  omnia  maria,  ^'ut  neque  privatam  rem  trans- 
marinam,  neque  publicam  jam  obire  possemus  ? 

XVIII.  54.  Quae  civitas  antea  uraquam  fuit,  **non  dice 
Atheniensium,   quae   satis  late  quondam  mare  tenuissff 
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dicUtir,  iMHi  ^CarthaginieoBiiiiii,  qui  permulttiin  clatse  m»- 
zidiiusque  rebus  Taluenuit,  nea  ^Rhodionun,  quorum  us- 
que ad  nostram  memoriam  disciplina  navaliB  et  gloria 
remansit;  quae  civitas  antea  umquam  ^tam  temiu,  quae 
tarn  parva  insula^fuit,  quae  non  portus  auoe,  et  agroa,  et 
aliquam  partem  regionia  atque  orae  maritimae  per  ae 
ipsa  defeaderet?  At  hercle, .  ^aliquot  annos  coatinuoe 
ante  legem  Gabiniam,  ille  popidus  Romanus,  cnjos, 
nsqi|e  ad  nostram  memoriam,  nomen  inrictum  in  nsra* 
libus  pugnis  permanserat,  %Agna  ac  multo  maxima 
parte  non  modo  utilitatis,  sed  dignitatis  atque  imperi' 
caruit :  55.  nos,  quorum  majores  ^Antiochum  regen 
classe  ''Persenque  superarunt,  omnibusque  navalibus  pug- 
nis Carthaginiensesy  homines  ^in  msritimis  rebus  exerci 
tatissimos  paratissimosque  Ticerunt|  'ii  nullo  in  loco 
jam  praedonibus  pares  esse  poteramus :  nos,  qui  antea 
non  modo  Italiam  tutam  habebamus,  sed  omnes  socios 
in  ultimis  oris  auctoritate  nostri  imperii  salvos  ^^praestare 
poteramus;  turn,  cum  insula  Delos,  tarn  procul  a  nobis 
in  Aegeo  marl  posita,  ^^uo  omnes  undique  cum  merci- 
bus  atque  oneriW  commeabanC  refierta  divitiis,  parva^ 
sine  muro,  ^^mbil  timebat ;  ^%aem  nou  modo  provinciis, 
atque  oris  Italiae  maritimis,  ac  portubus  nostris,  sed 
etiam  ^^Appia  jam  via  carebamus  ;  et  his  temporibus 
non  pudebat  magistratus  populi  Romani,  ^Hsk  huno 
ipsum  locum  escendere,  cum  eum  vobis  majoros  ves- 
tri  ^^exuviis  nauticis  et  classium  spoliis  ornatum  re* 
U()uissent, 

XIX.  56.  ^''BoNo  te  animo  tum,  Q.  Hortensi,  popu«, 
lua  Romanus,  et  ceteros,  qui  erant  in  eadem  sententia, 
dicere  exiatimavit  ea,  quae  sentiebatis ,  sed  tamen  ^^in 
^ute  communi  idem  populus  Romanus  dolori  suo. 
maluit,  quam  auctoritati  vestrae  obtemperare.  Itaque 
I'una  lex»  unus  vir,  unus  annus,  non  modo  nos  ilia 
miseria  ac  turpitudine  liberavit;  sed  etiam  effecit,  ut, 
aliquando  vere  videremur  omnibus  gentibus  ac  nationi-> 
bus    terra    manque    imperare.      57.    ^°Quo    mihi.  etiamu 
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indignius  videtur  obtrectatum  esse  adfaiic,  Gabifiio  dicam, 
anne  Pompeio,  an  ntrique  ?  (id  quod  est  Terius ;)  ne  le- 
garetur  A.  Gabinius  On.  Pompeio  expetetiti  ac  postulanti. 
Utnim  ille,  qui  postulat  legatum  ad  tantum  bellum,  quern 
yelit,  idoneus  non  est,  qui  impetret,  cum  ^ceten  ad  ex- 
inlandos  socios  diripiendasque  proTincias,  quos  volue- 
nmt,  legates  eduxerint;  an  »ipse,  cujus  lege  salus  ac 
digttitas  populo  Romano  atque  omnibus  gentibus  con- 
atituta  est,  ezpers  esse  debet  gloriae  imperatoris  atque 
ejus  exercitns,  ^ui  consilio  ipsius  atque  periculo  est 
constitutus?  58.  An  C.  Falcidius,  Q.  Metettus,  Q. 
Caelius  Latiniensls,  Cn.  Lentulus,  quos  omnes  ^bonoris 
causa  nomino,  cum  tribuni  plebis  fuissent,  'anno  proxi« 
mo  legati  esse  potuerunt ;  ^  hoc  uno  Gabinio  sunt  tarn 
diligentes,  qui  in  hoc  bello,  quod  lege  Gabi'nia  geritur, 
in  hoc  imperatore  atque  exercitu,  quern  ^per  tos  ipse 
constituit,  etiam  praecipuo  jure  esse  deberett  *de  qud 
legando .  speTo  consules  ad  senatum  relaturos.  Qui  si 
dubitabuttt,  aut  ^gravabuntur,  ^^ego  memet  profiteer  rela^ 
torum;  neque  me  impediet  cujusquam,  Quintes,  ^^inimi- 
cum  edictum,  quo  minus,  fretus  yobis,  vestnimjus  bene- 
ficiumque  defendam:  neque,  ^^raeter  intercessionem, 
quidquam  audiam;  de  qua  (ut  arbitror)  isti  ipsi,  qui  min-i 
antur,  etiam  atque  etiam,  quid  Uceat,  considerabunt. 
Mea  quidem  sententia,  Quirites,  unus  A.  Gabinius,  belli 
maritimi  rerumque  gestarum  Cn.  Pompeio  ^^socius  ad- 
scrilntur ;  propterea  quod  **alter  uni  id  bellum  suscipien- 
dum  yestris  suffiragiis  detulit ;  alter  delatum  susceptumque 
eonfecit. 

XX.  59.  Reliquum  est,  *«ut  de  Q.  Catuli  auctoritate 
et  sententia  dicendum  esse  yideatur;  qui  cum  ex  yobis. 
quaereret,^*si  in  uno  Cn.  Pompeio  omnia  poneretis,  si 
quid  de  eo  factum  esset,  in  quo  spem  essetis  habituri; 
I'cepit  magnum  suae  yirtutis  fructum,  ac  dignitatis,  cum 
omnes,  prope  una  yoce,  "in  ipso  yos  spem  habituros 
esse"  dixistis.  Etenim  "talis  est  yir,  ut  nulla  res  tanta 
sti  ac  taut  difficilis,  quam  ille  non  ^^et  consilio  regere^ 
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et  integrilate  taeri,  et  virtute  conficere  potsit  Sed  in 
lioc  ipso  ab  eo  ^FehementisBtme  disaentio,  quod,  qoo 
jninus  ceita  est  luHninum  ac  nttmu  d&ituma  vitay  hoc 
magis  respaWca,  dum  per  deos  immortales  ^cet,  fnd 
debet  suinmi  hdminis  vita  atqae  vinate.-^^.  'At  emm 
nihil  novi  fiat  contra  exempla  atqoe  institiita  majonun. — 
^Non  dico  hoc  loco,  najores  nosteoa  semper  in  pace 
Gonsuetodini,  in  bello  ntilitati  paruisae,  semper  ad  novos 
casus  temporum,  novoram  consiliorum  ratidnes  aceemo- 
dasse  :  ^non  dicam,  duo  bella  maxima,  Punicura  et  His- 
paniense,  ab  ^uno  in^peratore  esse  eonfecta:  duas  nrbes 
potentissimas,  quae  hnic  imperio  maxime  minitabantnr, 
Carthaginem  atque  Numaniiam,  ab  eodem  Scipione  esse 
deletas :  ^on  eoramemorabo,  nuper  ita  yobis  patribusque 
vestris  esse  yismn,  ut  in  uno  O.  Mario  spes  imperii 
poneretur,  ut  idem  com  Jugurtha,  idem  com  Cimbris, 
idem  cnm  Teutonis  bellwn  administraret :  ^1.  ^in  ipso 
Cn.  Pompeio,  in  quo  nbvi  constitui  nihil  Ttdt  Q.  Catn- 
lus,  quam  multa  sint  nova  ^ilumma  Q.  Catidi  voluntate 
constitnta,  recordamini. 

XXI.  Quid  ^enim  tarn  noimm,  quam  ^^Midescentulum, 
privatum,  exercitum  difficili  reipublicae  tempore  ^V;onfi- 
cere  t — sconfecit : — huic  ptaeesse  1 — ^praefuit : — -rem  ^'op- 
time  ductu  suo  gerere? — ^gesisit.  Quid  tarn  praeter  eon- 
suetudinem,  quam  homini  peradolescenti,  '^cajus  a  sens- 
torio  gradu  aetas  longe  abesset,  imperium  atque  exercitum 
daii?  Siciliam  permitti,  atque  Africam,  bellumque  in 
ea  administrandum  ?  Fuit  in  his  provinciis  singular! 
imiocentia,  gravitate,  virtute:  bellum  id  Africa  maximum 
^*confecit,  victorem  exercitum  deportavit.  Quid  vero 
tarn  inauditnm,  quam  ^^quitem  Romanum  triumphare! 
^^At  cam  quoque  rem  popuTus  Romanus  non  mode  vidit, 
sed  etiam  studio  omni  visendam  et  concelebrandam 
putavit.  62.  Quid  tam  inusitatum,  quam  ut,  cum  ^Muo 
consules  clarissimi  fortissimique  essent,  eques  Romanus 
ad  bellum  maximum  formidolosissimumque  pro  consuls 
mitteretui  ?    Missus  est.    Quo  quidem  tempore,  cum  esset 
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HuMmemo  in  «eiuitu,  <^  diceret,  "Nchi  opoitere  mitd 
hominem  priFatum  *pro  consuiej"  ^L.  Philippus  dudsse 
dicitur,  "Noa  se  ilium  sua  sententta  pro  consule  sed 
pro  consulibua  naittere."  Tanta  in  eo  reipublicae  bene 
gerendae  apes  constituebotur,  ut  ducnrum  consulum  mtmus 
unius  adolescentis  virtuti  committeretur.  Quid  tam  «in- 
gulare,  quam  ut,  ex  scnatusconsulto  *legibu8  solutus, 
consul  ante  £eret,  quam  uUum  alium  magistratum  per 
leges  capefe  licuisset?  quid  tam  incredibile,  quam  ut 
^iterum  eques  Romanus  %x  senatusconsulto  triumpharet  ? 
^quae  in  omnibus  kominibus  nova  post  hominum  memor- 
iam  constituta  sunt,  ea  tam  multa  non  sunt,  quam  haec, 
quae  in  hoc  uno  homine  vidimus.  63.  Atque  haec  tot 
exempla,  tanta  ac  tam  nova,  ^profeoUi,  sunt  in  eundem 
hominem  a  Q.  Catuli  atque  a  ceteronun  ejusdem  digni- 
tatis amplissimorura  hominum  auctpritate. 

XXII.  QuARE  videant,  ne  sit  periniquum  et  non  feren- 
dum,  iUorum  auctoritatem  ^de  Cn.  Pompeii  dignitate  a 
vobis  comprobatam  semper  esse :  vestrum  ab  illia  de  eo- 
dem  homine  judicium,  popuUque  Romani  auctoritatem 
improbari:  praesertim  cum  jam  suo  jure  populus  Roma- 
nus  in  hoc  homine  suam  auctoritatem  vel  contra  omnes, 
qui  ^odissentiant,  possit  defendere:  propterea  quod,  iis- 
dem  istis  reclamantibus,  vos  unum.  ilium  ex  omnibus 
delegistis,  quem  bello  praedonum  praeponeretis.  64.  Hoc 
si  vos  "temere  fecistis,  et  reipubUeae  parum  consuluis- 
tis ;  recte  isti  studia  vestra  suis  consilUs  regere  conantur- 
Wsin  autem  vos  plus  turn  i^  repubhca  vidiatis ;  vos,  his 
repugnantibus,  per  vosmet  ipsos  dignitatem  huic  imp^rioj 
salutem  orbi  terrarum  attuhsfcis:  aliquando  isii  principes! 
et  sibi,  et  ceteris,  popuU  Romani  universi  auctoritati 
parendum  esae  fateantur.  Atque  in  hoc  beUo  Asiatico 
et  regio,  non  solum  ^*militaris  ilia  virtus,  quae  est  in 
Cn.  Pompeio  singularis,  sed  aliae  quoque  virtutes  anhni 
muUae  et  magnae  requiruntur.  Difficile  est  in  Asia, 
Gihcia,  Syria,  regnisque  ^«interiorum  nationum  ^HUn  ver- 
Mri  vestrum  imperatorem,  ut  nihU  aUud^quam  de  hoste 
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8C  de  laud«,  cogitet.  Delude  etiam  ^si  qui  eiml  pndote 
lie  teinperaDtia  moderaliores,  taraeii  eo«  eMo  tales,  prop* 
ler  multitodkiera  cupidorum  homamioi,  nemo  arbitntar, 
65,  Difficile  est  diclu,  Quirites,  quanto  in  odio  siiiiiia 
apod  exterae  natjones,  propter  eomm,  ^uoa  ad  eaa 
per  hos  annos  cum  imperio  migimua,  ^afuriaa  ac  libi« 
dines.  ^Quod  enim  fanum  potatis  in  illis  terris  noa* 
tris  magistratibus  religiosum,  quam  cintateoi  sanrtam, 
quam  domum  satis  -clausam  ac  munitam  fuiaae  ?  nibea 
jam  locupletee  ac  copiosae  ^equiruntur,  quibtw  cansa 
belli,  propter  diripiendi  cupiditatem,  inleratnr.  66.  ^Lib- 
enter  haec  coram  cmn  Q.  Catalo  et  Q.  Hortensio 
dispatsrem,  summis  et  clariasimis  viris ;  novenmt  enim 
aociomm  yulnera:  ndent  eoram  calamitatea :  qnerimo^ 
nias  audiunt.  Pro  sociis  voa  contra  hostes  exercitmn 
^mitt^e  putatis,  an,  ^hostium  simulatione,  contra  sodos 
atque  amicos  ?  quae  civitas  est  in  Asia,  ^quae  noa  modo 
imperatoris,  aut  legati,  sed  unius  triboni  mslitum  animoa 
ac  ^iritus  capere  possit? 

XXIII.  QuARE,  etiam  si  quern  habetis,  qui,  'coUatis 
•ignis,  exerdtus  regios  superare  posse  yideator:  tamea, 
i^^nisi  erit  idem,  qui  se  a  pecuniia  socionim,  qui  ab  eoiram 
conjugibus  ac  liberis,  qui  ab  oroamentis  fanoram  atque 
oppidonmi,  qui  ab  auro  gazaque  regia,  manna,  ocvloa, 
ammom  cohibere  possit ;  non  erit  idoneus,  qui  td  bel- 
lum  Asiaticum  regiumque  mittatar.  67.  i^£cqoam  puta* 
tis  civitatem  pacatam  fuisse,  quae  locuplea  sit?  ecquam 
esse  locupletem,  quae  istis  pacata  esse  videatur?  Ora 
maritima,  Quirites,  Cn.  Pompeiura  non  solum  psopter 
rei  nulitaris  gloriam,  sed  etiam  propter  animi  continen- 
tiam  requisivit.  ^^Vi^ebat  enim  populum  Romaanm  non 
locupletari  quotannis  pecunia  publica,  ^raeter  paueos; 
neque  nos  quidquam  aliud  assequi  ^^classium  nomine* 
nisi  ut,  detrimentis  accipiendis,  majore  affici  turpitudine 
▼ideremur*  Nunc,  ^^qua  cupiditate  homines  in  provincias, 
quibus  jacturis,  quibus  conditioaibus,  proficiscaBtar,  igno- 
rant  videlicet  isti,   qui  ad   unum  deferenda  esse  oinnia 
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non  arbitrantor?     Quasi  veio  Cja.  Pompeiam  non  ^cvm 
»m   rktatibtts,  turn   etiam   alieais  vitiis,  magnum    eatBe 
Tid«amu».     6d.  ^Quare  nolite   dabitare,  quia   huic    uni 
credads  omnia,  qui   ^intei:  annos   tot  unus   inventus  sit, 
quern  socii  in  urbes  suas  cum  exercitu  venisse  gaudeant. 
*Quod  si  auctoritatibus  banc  causam^  Quirites,  confirman 
dam  putajlis :  est  Tobis  auptor,  vir  bellomm  omnium  max- 
Lmaromque   rerum  peritissimus,  P.  Servilius:  cujus  tan- 
tae  res  gestae  terra  marique  exstiterunt,  ut,  cum  Me  bello 
deliberetis,  auctor  yobis .  gravior  esse  -nemo   debeat:    est 
^C.  Curio,  summis  vestris   beneficiis,  maximisque  rebus 
gestia,  summo  ingenio  et  prudentia  praeditus:    est  ^Cn 
LenUihis,  in  quo  omnes,  pro  amplissimis  vestris  bonon- 
bus  summum  consilium,  summam  gravitatem  esse  cpgno- 
vistis :    est  ^C.   Cassius,   integritate,    virtute,    constantia 
ftingulari.     ^Quare  videte,  num  borum  auctoritatibus  iUo- 
-rum  orationi,  qui  dissentiunt,  jcespondere  posse  videamur. 
XXI  v.  69.    Quae   cum   ita   sint,   C.   Manili,  primum 
^<^istam  tuam  et  legem,  et  voluntatem,  et  sententiam  laudo, 
vehementissimeque  comprobo;  deinde  te  bortor,  ut,  ^^auc- 
tore  populo  Romano,   maneas   in   sententia,  neve  cujua- 
quam  vim  aut  minas  pertimescas.     Primum  in  te   satis 
esse  animi  ^^erseverantiaeque  arbitror:  deinde  cum  tan- 
tam  multitudmem    cum   tanto    studio    adesse   videamus, 
'^uantam  nunc  iterum  ^^in    eodem  homine   praejficiendo 
videmus :  liquid  est,  quod  aut  de    re,   aut  de  perficieadi 
facultate  dubitemus?     Ego   autem,    quidquid  in   me    est 
i^studii,  consilii,  laboris,  ingenii,  quidquid  ^^hoc  beneficio . 
populi  Romani,  atque   bac    potestate   praetoria,   quidquid 
auctoritate,  fide,    oonstanda   possum;    id   omne   ad  banc 
rem   conficiendam,   tibi  et  populo   Romano  polhceor  ac 
defero.     70^  Testorque  omnes  decs,  et  eos  maidme,  ^^qui 
buic  loco  temploque  praesident,  qui  omnium  mentes  eo« 
rum,  ^•qiu   ad  rempublicam    adeunt,  maxime  perspiciunt, 
me  boc  neque  rogatu  facere  cujusquam,  ^o^eque  quo  On. 
Pompeii  gratiam  mibi  per  banc  causam  conciliari  putem» 
neque  quo  mibi.^^ex  cujusquam  amplitudine,  aut  praesidia 
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periculisy  aut  adjumenta  honoribus  quaeram :  propteiea 
quod  pericula  facile,  ^ut  hominem  praestare  oportet,  in* 
nocentia  tecti  repellemua:  honores  autem  neque  ab  imo, 
neqae  ex  koc  loco,  sed  eadem  nostra  ilia  laboriosissima 
?ratioae  vitae,  si  veatra  vohintas  feret,  conseqaeiniir.  71. 
Quamobrem,  quidqoid  in  hac  causa  miki  susceptum  est, 
QttiriteSy  id  omne  me  reipublicae  causa  suscepisse  con- 
finno  :  tantumque  abest,  ut  %liquain  bonam  gratiam  mihi 
quaesisse  videar,  ut  muUas  etiam  simultates  partim  ob- 
scuras,  partim  apertas  intelligam,  %iilu  noa  necessarias, 
vobis  noQ  inutiles,  suscepisse.  Sed  ego  me  ^hoc  honore 
praeditum,  tantis  yestris  benefieiis  affectum,  statui,  Quir- 
ites,  yestram  yoluntatem,  et  reipublicae  dignitatem,  et 
salutera  proyinciarum  atque  sociorum,  veis  omnibos  com* 
nodia  et  ratiooibus  praefeire  oportere. 


«M.  TULLII  CICERONIS 
PRO 
L.  MURENA 
ORATIO. 


h  1.  *QaAE  deprecatus  a  diis  imniortaliiiiis  sum,  ^n-' 
dices,  more  institutoque  majomiiiy  illo  die^  qao,  ^anspi* 
cato,  ^comitiis  centuiiatis  L.  Murenam  omsulem  lenun- 
tian,  ut  ea  res  mihi  ^lagistrataique  meo,  ^populo  plebi- 
que  Romanae  bene  atque  feliciter  eveniret ;  eadem  {nrecor 
ab  eisdem  diis  immorUilibus,  ^ob  ejusdem  hominis  consu- 
latum  una  cum  salute  obtinendum,  et  ut  vestrae  mentes 
atque  sententiae  cum  populi  Romani  voluntatibus  sufira- 
giisque  consentiant,  *eaque  res  vobis,  populoque  Romano, 
pacem,  tranquillitatem,  otium,  concordiamque  afierat. 
loQuod  si  ilia  solemnis  comitiorum  precatio,  consularibus 
auspiciis  consecrata,  tantam  habet  in  se  vim  et  religionem, 
quantam  reipublicae  dignitas  postulat:  idem  ego  sum 
precatus,  ut  eis  quoque  hominibus,  quibus  hie  consulatus, 
i^me  rogante,  datiis  esset,  ea  res  fauste,  feliciter,  pros- 
pereque  eveniret.  2.  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  judices,  et  cum 
^^mnis  deorum  immortalium  potestas  aut  translata  sit  ad 
vos,  aut  certe  communicata  vobiscum,  idem  consul  eum 
vestrae  fidei  commendat,  qui  antea  diis  immortalibus 
commendavit;  ut  ejusdem  hominis  voce  et  declaratus 
consul,  et  defensus,  ^^eneficium  populi  Romani  cum 
vestra  atque  omnium  civium  salute  tueatur.  £t  quoniam 
^%k  hoc  officio  studium  meae  defensionis  ab  accusatori- 
buB  atque  etiam  ipsa   susceptio   causae   reprehensa  est: 
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ftDtequam  pro  L.  Murena  dioere  instituOy  pro  me  iptO' 
pauca  dlcam  ;  ^bgb  quo  miiii  pelior,  hoc  quidem  in  tem- 
pore,  tfit  officii  mei^  quam  hujusce  Mludft  defensiOy  sod 
ut,  meo  facto  yobis  probato,  majore  audoritate  ab  bnjus 
%oiiore,  fama,  foituaisque  omnibus  iaimiconua  impetus 
propulsare  possim. 

II.  3.  E^P^prinuim  ^M.  Catoni,  ^itam  ad  certam  ratio* 
nia  normam  dirigenti,  et  dil^[entia«fime  perpendenti  mo* 
jnenta  officicMrum  oimu^un^^Me  officio  meo  reepondebo. 
Negat  foisae  rectom  Cato,  me  et  consulrai,  *et  lega 
ambitua  latocem,  ^et  taoi^  seyere  gesto  cooaulatu,  ^causan 
ii.  Murenae  attingere.  'Cv^us  Teprebensio  me  vehemen* 
ter  movet,  non  solum  ut  vpbis,  judices,  quibus  maxime 
debeoy  yerum  etiam  ut  ipsi  Catoni,  grayissimo  atque 
integeniiDO  viro,  tatioaem  facti  me^  prbbem.  A  quo 
tandem,  M.  Cato,  est  aequius  consolem  defendi,  quam  a 
consule  ?  Quis  ^^mihi  in  repuhlica  potest  aut  debet  esse 
conjunctior,  quam  is,  cui  respubliea .  a  me  uno  tradituz 
sustinenda,  magnis  meis  laboribus  et  perieulis  susteotata  1 
^^Quod  si  in  iis  rebus  repetendis/  quae  mancipi  sunt, 
is  periculum  judicil  praestare  debet,  qui  se  nexu  obliga^ 
Tit,  ^Sprofecto  etiam  rectiua  in  judicio  conauUs  designati, 
is  potissimum  consul,  qui  oonsulem  deckravit,  ^uetox 
beneficii  populi  Romani  defeaisorque  pericuU  esse  debe* 
bitk  4.  ^^Ao,  si,  ut  nonnuUis  ia  ciyitatibus  Ben  aolet, 
^^f^tronus  huic  causae  pubHce  constitueretur,  is  potissime 
bonore  affiacto  defensor  daretur,  qui,  eodem  bonore  prae* 
ditus,  son  minus  affisrret  ad  dicen^m  auc|oiitatis,  quam 
facultatis.  ^^Quod  si  e  portu  solyei^tibus  ii,  qpi  jaB»  in^ 
portum  ex  alto  i^yebuntur,  ^^praecipere  summo  studio 
Solent  et..  temp^tatUQi  rationem,  et  praedonum,  et  looo^ 
rum ;  iPqupd  natura  fert,  ut  eis  faveamus, ,  Wqui  eadem 
pericula,  quibus  nos  perfuncti  snmus,  ingrediantur :  ^quo 
tandem  met  animo.  esse  oportet,  prop^  jam  ex  magna 
iactatione  terram  videntem,  in  hunc,  cui  video  ^^mazimas 
reipublicae  tempestates  esse  subeundas?  Quare  si  est 
bom  consulis,  npn   solum  ^Mdere,  quid   agatur,  yenm 
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•dam  pfrovidere,  quid  fbtunim  sit,  olUcndain  aMi>  locOi 
V|iiantum  saluds  eommunis  intersit,  'duos  eomules  in 
repubJica  kalendis  Januariis  esae.  5.  Quod  si  ita  est, 
non  iai&  me  ^officitim  debiiit  ad  honuHis  amici  fortunasy 
qiiain  respublica  consulem  ad^  commimeni  salutcfhi  defen- 
dendam  vocare. 

III.  «Nam  quod-ieg^m  de  ambitu  tuli,  certe  ita  tuli,  ut 
earn,  quara  mihimet  ipsi  jaiapridem  tolerim  d^  civiimx 
periculis  defendendis,  non  abrogarera.  Etenim  si  %rgi— 
tionem  factam  esse  confiterer,  idqae  recte  factum  esse 
defenderem^  faceiwm  improbe,  ^etiam  si  alius  legem  tu* 
lisset:  ''cum  yero  nihil  commissum  contra  legem  essft 
defendam,  quid  est,  quod  meam  defensionem  latio  legis 
impedial  ?  6.  ^Negat  esse  ejusdem  sevetitatis,  Catilinam, 
exitium  reipublicae  intra  mqenia  molientem,  %eibis  et 
paene  imperio  urbe  expulisse,  ^^et  nunc  pro  L.  Murena 
dicere.  ^^Ego  autem  has  partes  lenitatis  et  raisericor- 
diae,  quas  me  natura  ipsa  ^Mocuit,  semper  egr  libenter: 
'^iUam  vero  gravitatis  severitatisque  ^^personam  non  ap^ 
petivi,  sed  ab  republica  mihi  impositam  sustinui;  sicut 
hujus  imperii  dignitas  in  summo  perioulo  civium  postn-* 
labat.  ^Quod  si  turn,  cum  respublica  vim  et  sereritatem 
desiderabat,  vici  naturam,  et  tarn  yehemens  fui,  quam 
cogebar,  non  quam  yolebam:  nunc,  ^^cum  omnes  me 
causae  ad  misericordiam  atque  ad  humanitatem  yocent, 
qnanto  tandem  studio  debeo  ^^naturae  meae  <;onsttetudi- 
nique  sendre  ?  ^^At  de  ^^fficio  defensionis  meae,  ac  d^ 
ratione  accusationis  tuae,  fort&sse  etiam  alia  in  parte 
orationis  dicendum  nobis  erit. 

7.  Sed  me,  judices,  non  minus  ^horainis  sapi^ntissimi 
atqte  omaCissimi,  Ser.  Sulpicii,  conquestio^  quam  Cato- 
nis  accusatio  '^commoyebat:  qui  ^grayissime  eft  acerbis- 
sime  felte  dixit,  me  ^amilikritatis  necessitudinisque 
oblitum,  causam  L.  Murenae  contra  se  defendere.  Huic 
ego,  judices,  satisfacere  cupio,  vosque  adhibere  ^^arbi-* 
tros.  Nam  cum  grave  est,  yere  accusari  in  amicitia, 
turn,  etiam   si  faLso  accuseris,  ^on   est  ne^gendnm. 
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^gOy  Ser^  Sulpici,  mo  in  petationa  tua  tibi  omnia  stnfia 
atquo  officiiL,  prat  nostra  neceMitndiney  et  dehuiaso  oon> 
i$0OT,  et  praesiitisse  azUtror.  Nihil  tibi,  consulatum 
p^tenti,  ^a  me  defuil,  quod  easel  aol  ab  amieo,  aut  a 
gratiosoy  aut  a  cpusule  postulandum.  Abiit  iiiiid  tem- 
pos :  ^mutata  ratio  est.  ^Sic  existinMS  sic  mihi  persua^ 
deoy  me  tibi  contra  honorem  L.  Murenaet  quantum  tu  a 
me  postulare  ausos  si9»  tantom  debuisse :  contra  s^lutem, 
nihil  debere.  ^.  Neque  enim,  si  tibi  turn,  cum  peterea 
consulatum*  adfui,  idcirco  nunc,  ^cum  Murenam  ipaum 
petaa,  adjutor  *eodem  pacfio  esse  debeo.  Atque  hoe 
non  mode  non  luidari,  sed  ne  concedi  quidem  potest, 
nt,  amicis  nostris  accusantibus,  non  etiam  alienissimoa 
defendamus. 

lY.  Miax  autem   cum   Murena,  judices,   et  retus,  et 

magna  amicitia  est,  quae  7in    capitis   dimicatione  a  Ser, 

Sulpicio  ^on  idcirco  obruetur,  quod  ab  eodem  in  honoris 

contentione   auperata   eat.      *Quae   ai  canaa   non  esseti 

tam^n  tcI  digoitas  hominis,  vel  honoris  ejus,  quem  adep- 

tua   est,    amplitudo,  aummam  mihi  auperbiae  crudelita- 

tiaque   famam  inuaaiaaet,  si  hominis,  «t  snis  et  popnli 

Romani  oniamentis    ampliasimi,    cauaam    tanti   periculi 

repudiaaaem.    Neque  enim  jam  mihi  licet,  ^<h(ie<^e   eat 

integrum,  nt  raeum  lab<Hrem  hominum  periculia  auUcT- 

andis    non  impeHiam.    Nam   cum  ^^praemia  mihi  tanta 

pro  hac  induatcia  aint  data,  quanta  antea  neihini :  >%ibo- 

rea,  per  quoa   ea  ceperis,   cum  adeptna  ais,  deponere, 

esset  hominis  et  astuti  et  ingratL     9.   ^uod   ai  licet 

desinere,^  ai  te   auctore  poaaum,  si  nulla  inertiae,  nulla 

auperbiae  turpitude,  nulla  inhumanitatia  culpa  auscipitur : 

ego  Ycro  libenter  deaino.    Sin  aotem  fnga  labovia  deaid- 

iam,  repudiatio,  aupplicum   auperbiam,  amicopon  neglec- 

tio  ^^probitatem  coargnit:  nimirum  haeo  causa  eat  ejua- 

modi,  quam  nec.induatriua,  nee  miaericora,  nee  <^cioaus 

deaerere  poaait     Atque  hujuace  rei  eonjecturam  ^Me  tuo 

ipsiua  studio.  Send,  facillime  ceperis.    Nam  ki  tibi  ne« 

eeaae  putaa,  .^'etiam  adveraariia  amiooinm  toorum  de  jura 
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eonsdeiitibaa  respolidefe;  ^et,  «i  fmrpe  ezisdmM,  ^te  ad 
▼ocato,  ilium  ipsum,  quern  ccmira  veneris,  ^causa  cadere  * 
B^  tarn  esse  injuaUis,  ut,  eum  Hui  fontes  vol  inimicia 
tnis  pateant,  noatroiB  rivulos  etiam  amicis  putes  ^lansoa 
ease  oportere.  10.  Etenim,  si  me  ^tua  familiaritaa  <ab 
bac  causa  removisset,  et,  si  hoc  idem  Q.  Hortensio, 
M.  Ciasso,  claiissirais  viris,  si  item  ceteris,  a  quibus 
inteiligo  tuam  gratiam  magni  aestimari,  aecidisset:  in  e4 
civitate  consul  deugnatus  defensorem  non  haberet,  in 
qua  n^ni&i  umquam  ^iaftaM)  majores  nostri  patronura  dec- 
ease voluerunt.  Ego  visro,  judices,  ipse  me  existimar^to 
^nefadum,  si  amico,  crudelem,  si  mislero,  superbum,  si 
consuli  defuissem.  Quare  *quod  dandum  est  amicitiae, 
large  dabitur  a  me,  ut  tecum  agam,  Servi,  non  secus, 
ac  si  mens  esset  frater,  qui  mthi  est  carissimi»,  i%to 
in. loco.  "Quod  tribuendum  est  officio,  fidei,  ^eligioili, 
id,  ita  mod^rabor,  ut  meminerim,  me  <;ontra  amici  stadium 
pro  amici  pericuio  dicere. 

\i  II.^^Intellioo,  judices,  tres  totius  aocusationis 
partes  fuisse,  et  earum  unam  in  reprehensione  i^tae,  alter- 
am in  contentione  dignitatis,  tertiam  in  crimimbus  am- 
bitus esse  versatam.  Atque  harum  trium  pcurtium  prima 
iUa,  ^^uae  gravissima  esse  debebat,  »«ita  fuit  infirma  et 
levis,  ut  illos  lex  magis  quaedam'  accusatoria,  quam  vera 
maledicendi  iacultas  de  vita  L.  Murenae  dicere  aMquid 
coegerit.  "Obgecta  est  eaim  Asia:  quae  ab  hoc  "non 
ad  Toluptatem  et  luxuriam  expetita  est,  sed  in  mllitarl 
labore  peragrata.  ^^Qui  si  adolesceAs,  patre  suo  imper- 
atore,  non  meruisset ;  aut  hostem,  aut  patris  imperium 
timuisse,  aut  a  parente  repudiatus  videretur.  i»An,  cum 
sedere  in  equis  triumphantmm  praetextati  potissimum 
filii  soleant,  zo^uic  donis  militaribus  patris  triumphum 
decorare  fugiendum  fuit,  ut,  rebus  communfter  gestis; 
paene  simul  cum  patre  triumpharet  ?r  12.  Hie  rero,  ju- 
dices, et  fuit  in  Asia,  et  viro  fortissimo,  paienti  suo, 
magno  adjumento  in  periculis,  solatio  in  laboribus,  gra- 
fulationi  in  victoria  fuit.    ^^Et,  si  habet  Asia  suspicionem 
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lizunae  quandam,  noa  Asiam  aimquam  Tidisse,  sed  is 
Asia  continenter  vudsse,  laudandum  eat.  Quamobrem 
non  Afiiae  nomeiL  objiciendum  Moreaae  fuity  ex  qua  laus 
familiae,  memoria  geneii,  honoa  et  g^ria  nomini  cooBd'- 
luta  est :  ^aed  aliquod  aut  in  A^  auBceptiun,  aat  ex  Aaia 
deportatum  flagkium  ac  dedecus.  ^Meruiflse  vexo  atipeft* 
dia  in  eo  bello,  quod  turn  populus  Romanua  non  modo 
maximum,  sed  etiam  aohun  gerebat,  virtntia:  patre  ia»> 
perafiore  libentis^ime  meniiaae,  ^ietatia :  finem  stipeadio- 
fumt.patrisv  vic^riam  ac  triumpbum  fuisae,  felicitatis  fiiit 
^Maiedicto  qutdemidciico  nihil  in  hiace  rebua  loci 
est,  quod  omnia  laua  occupavit. 

YI.  13.  ^^XTATOREM  appellat  .L.  Muxenam  Oalo. 
^Maledictum  est,  si  yere  objicitur,  Tefaementia  accuaalo- 
ris :  sin  falso,  maledi<»  conviciatona.  ^Qqare  cum  iate 
ais  auctoritate,  nqp  debes^  M.  Catp,  ampere  maledictnm 
^ex  trivio,  aut  .ex  'scjirrarum  aliquo  ^^convivio,  neque 
temere  consulem  populi  Romani  aallatorem  Yocaie : 
aed  conspicere,  quibua  praeterea  vitiia  affectum  ease 
necesae  sit  eum,  cui  vere  .istud  objici  posait.  Nemo 
^nim  fere  saltat  aobriua,  nisi  forte  inaanit:  neque  in 
solitudine,  ^^neque  in  conviyio  modexato  atque  boneato 
Tempestlvi  convivii,  amoeni  loci,  multaram  deliciarum 
comes  est  extreoia  aaltatio.  ^^Tu  mihi  arripia  id,  quod 
necesae  est,  omnium  vitioiuio  esse  postremura:  ^^eiin- 
quis  ilia,  qulbus  remotis  hoc  vitium  omnino  esse  non 
potest  ^^NuUu^  tuipe  conTiviiun,  non  amor,  non  com- 
issatio,  non  libido,  non  sumptus  ostenditur.  £t,  cunt 
ea  non  reperiantur,  ^^qnae  voluptatia  nomen  habent, 
quaeque  vitiosa  sunt:  in  quo  ipaam  luxuriam  reperire 
non  potes,  in  eo  te  ^Hunbram  luxuriae  reperturum  putas  t 
14. .  NihU  igitur  in  vitam  L.  Murenae  diet  potest  ? 
Nihil,  inquam,  omnino,.  judices.  Sic  a  me  conaul  de* 
signatus  defenditur,  nt  ejus  nulla  fraua,  nulla  avaritia, 
nulla  perfidia,  nulla  crudelitas,  ^^nullum  petulans  dic- 
tum proferatur.  Beue  habet:  jacta  sunt  fundanienta 
dpfensionia,    Noodmn  ^mm  nostria  laudibus,  quibua  utsr 
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posteft,  sed  prope  immicdram  confessione,  Tinim  bontitti, 
iique  iniegrum  hoifunem  defendimus.  ^ 

VII.  ^Quo  comdtdto,  facilidr  est  tnlhi  aditua  ad  con- 
tMitionem  dignitatis,  quae  pars  altera  fuit  accusationis. 

15.  'Smnmam  video  esse  in  te,  Set.  Stdpici,  dignita* 
(em  generis,  integritatis,  industri&e,  ceterorunique  oma^ 
mentoru]!Xi  omnkim^  quibus  fretnm  ad  considatus  petitio- 
nem  aggredi  par  est.  Pyuria  cognosco  esse  ista  in  L. 
Morena,  atque  ita  paria,  at '  neque  ipse  dignitate  yinci 
potuerit,  neque  te  dignitate  superarit.  'Contempsbd  L. 
Mnrenae  genus :  extalisti  tuum.  ^Quo  loco  si  tibi  Iioc 
sumis,  nisi  qtd  patricius  sit,  neminein  bono  esse  genera 
Btttuin:  fads,  tit  rursus  plebes  in  Aventinum  sevocanda 
esse  videatur.  ^in  autem  sunt  amplae  et  honestae  fa- 
miliae  plebeiiae ;  et  ^roavus  L.  Murenae,  et  avus,  pra^- 
tores  fiierunt,  et  pater,  turn  amplissime  atque  honestis^ 
sime  ''ex  praetura  triumphasset,  hoc  faciiiOrem  huic  grad- 
um  consulatus  adipiscendi  reliquit,  quod  is  jam  ^atri 
debitus,  a  filio  petebatur.  16.  Tua  vero  nobilitas,  Ser. 
Sulpici,  taiiietsi  summa  est,  tatnen  ^hominibus  literatis 
et  historicis  est  notior,  populo  vero  et  suffragatoribus 
obscutior.  Pater  enim  ^^uit  equestri  loco  :  aviis  nulla 
illmstri  la^de  celebratus.  Itaque  non  ex  sermone  botnin- 
lim  recenti,  sed  ^^ex  annalium  vetustate  eruenda  est 
memoria  nobiHtatis  tuae.  Quare  ego  te  isemper  in  nos- 
trum numentm  aggregate  soleo,' quod  Tirtute  industriaque 
perfecisti,  ut,  cum  equitis  Roitiani  esses  filius,  summa 
tamen  amplitudine  dignus  putarere :  nee  mihi  umquam 
minus  in  ^.  Pompeio,  novo  homine,  et  fortissimo  viro, 
virtutis  esse  visum  est,  quom  in  homine  nobilissimo, 
*^M.  AemiMo.  Eteniih  ^*ejusdem  dnimi  atque  ingiBuii  est, 
poBteris  suis,  quod  Pbmpeius  fecit,  amplitudinem  nomin- 
is,  i*quam  non  acceperat  tradere  ;  et,  ut  Scaurus,  memor* 
lam    prope   intermortuam   generis   sui    virtute   renovare. 

VIIL  17.  QtJAHCiUAir  ego  jam  putabam;  judices, 
multis  viris  fortibus  ne  ignobilitas  objiceretur  generis, 
^meo  labore  esse  perfectum  y  ^^qui  non  mode   ^^Curiis, 
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Gatonibas,  P«iiipeiis,  antiqiiis  illis,  fcMtissimk  viris,  norid 
bominibas,  sed  his  recentibtlB,  Mariis,  et  Didii§,  et 
CaeUiB  commemorandis  ^jaeebant.  Cmn  ego  rero  Hanto 
intenrallo  ^laustra  ista  nobilitatis  refregisaem,  ut  aditua 
ad  cdnainlalum  posthac,  sicut  apad  majores  nostras  ftdt, 
nen  magis  nobilitati,  quam  virtuti,  pateret:  non  arbitrabar» 
cum  ^x  faBulia  vetere  et  iliustri  constd  designatns  ab 
equitis  Romani  filio,  coirsule,  defenderetnr,  de  generis  nor- 
itate  ftccttsatores  esse  dicturos.  Etenim  nihi  ipsi  ac- 
cidk,  nt  cum  Mnobns  patriciis,  a^ro  improbissimo  atqao 
audacissimo^  altera  modestissimo  atque  optimo  viro,  pet- 
erem :  superavi  tamen  *dignitate  -Calilinam,  gratia  Gal- 
bam.  ^Quod  si  id  crimen  bbmini  novo  esse  deberet, 
profedo  niihi  neque  inimici,  neque  ifindi  defmssent.  19.' 
OmiCtamns  igitur  de  genere  d/cere,  ^cujus  est  magna  in 
ntroqu«  dignitas:  yideamus  cetera. 

^Quaesturam  una  petiit,  et  sum  ego  factns  prior.** — 
^Non  est  respondendum  ad  omnia.  Neque  enim  quern- 
quam  yestrftm  fugit,  ^^cum  multi  pares  dignitate  fiant, 
unus  autem  primum  solus  possit  obtlnere,  non  eimdem 
esse  ordinem  dignitatis  et  renuntiationis ;  propterea  quod 
renuntiatio  gradus  habeat,  dignitas  autem  sit  persaepef 
eadem  omnium.  ^^Sed'quaestura  utriusque  propemodum 
pari  momento  sortis  fuit  Habuit  hie  ^^ege  Titia  pro-^ 
Tinciam  tacitam  et  qtiielaiii:  ^^fa  iQ&tD,  cui,  eiim  quaei" 
tores  flortiimtur,  etiam  acelamaii  soiet,  ^^Ostiensem,  notf 
tarn  gratiosam  et  ilhistrem,  quam  aegotiosam  et  moles- 
tarn.  ^^Consedit  utriusque  nomen  in  quaestura.  Nullum 
enim-  vobis  sors  campom  dedit,  ^^in  quo  ezcurrere  virtus 
oognoscique  posset  19.  ^^Reliiqui  temporis  spatium  in 
eontentionera  vocatmr.  Ab  utreque  ^ssimillima  ratione 
tractatum  est. 

IX.  Servius  hie  nobiscum  ^'hi^c  uibanam  mUitiam 
lespondendi,.  scribehdi,  cavendi,  plenam  sdlicitudinis 
ac  stomachi,  secutus  est:  jiis  civUe  didictt:  multum 
vigilavit :  laboravit :  |»ra6sto  multis  fuit :  multorum  stul- 
titiam  perpessus  est:  arrogantiam  pertulit:  s^difficultatem 
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•zaeibuit:  Tizit  ad  aliardm  arbitrium,  .nan  ad  aumn: 
Magna  laoa,  et  grata  hominibua,  unum  bominem  elabo- 
nge  Un  ea  acientia,  quae  ah  loullis  profutura.  .  ^0.  Quid 
MnreAa  interfia?  Fortiaaimo  et  aapientiseiino  viio,  stun- 
mo  imperatori,  ^legatua  L.  Lucullo  fuit :  qua  in  legatione 
duxit  dxercitum  :  ^aigaa  oontuUt:  manum  cDnseruit ;  mag- 
vaa  oopiaa  boatium.  fudit ;  lubea  partim  vi,  partial  ^bsid- 
ione  cepit:  ^Aaiam  iatam  refertam,  et  eandem  delicataipy 
aic  obiit,  ut  ia  ea  neque  avaiitiae,  neque  luxuriae  ves* 
tigium  reliquerit:  maximp  in  beUo  ^aic  eat  versatus,  ut 
bic  mullaa  rea  et  magnaa  sine  imperatore  gessei^ti  nuUam 
sine  boc  imperator.  Atque  baec,  quamquam  praesente 
L.  Lttc^llo  loquar,  tamen  ne  ab  ipao,  prppter  periculum 
noatrum,  .^conceasaoi  videaipur  babere  licentiaoi  fiageadi, 
pttbliois  litena  teatata  auAt  omnia;  quibua  L.  Lncu^ua 
tantum  laudia  impertit»  quaotumneque  ambitioaua  impera* 
tor,  neque, inYidi»»  tribuere  alteii  in  commuiiicanda  gloria 
debuit.  21.  ^Summa  in  utroque  est  bone«ias,  summa  dig- 
ni^iia:  quam  ego,  si  mibi  per  S^vium  liceat^  pari  atque 
eadem  in  laude  ponam%  3ed  non  licet.  -  Agitat  r^m 
militarem ;  insectatur  totam  banc  legs^tionem ;  a^iduitatia 
et  operarum  barum  quotidianarum  putat  ®eaae  conaulatym. 
**  Apud  ezercitum  'mibi  fueri8«inquit,  tot  annos  1  ^^foruin 
non  atti^eris  t  abfueris  tamdiu  ?  et,  cum  longo  ^ii^rvalio 
veneris,  cum  .iisr  qui  in  foro  babitarunt,  da  dignitate 
contendas  ?"  Primum  ista  nostra  asaiduitas,  Servi,  nescis, 
quantum  interdum  lUflferat  bominibus  fiststidii,  quanium 
satietatis.  Mibi  quidem  vebementer  expediit,  .^^posiijam 
in  ocuHs  esse  gratiam.  Sed  tamen  ego  ^^inei  satietatem 
magno  meo  labore  superavi,  et  tu  idem  fortasae :  venijn* 
tamen  utrique  nostrtoi  ^^aiderium  nibil  obfuiaset.  22. 
Sed,  ut,  boc  omisso,  ^^ad  studiorum  atque  artiwn  eon* 
tentionem  revertammr :  ^^qai  pot^t  dubitari,  quia  ad 
oonsulatum  adipiscendum  ^^multo  plus  af&rat  dignitatis 
rai  militaris,  quam  juris  civilis  gloria!  Yigilas  tu,  de 
nocte,  ut  tuis  consultoribus  respondeas  :^  iUe,  ut  eo,  quo 
i^endit,  mature  cii^m  exi^rcitu  perveniat*   .Te  "gaUorum, 
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fliimi  Hmcsciiitram  oamns  exBiiBeiiaS.  *To  aetMmem  m- 
Btitais,  ille  acMm  instniit;  ta  caves,  %i6  tni  consahcnres; 
ilia,  na  iirbes  out  ctstra  capiafttnr.  ^Ille  tenet  et  soit, 
at  hostium  copiae ;  tu,  nt  aquae  pluviae  aiteantur :  ille 
^eiercitstdr  Ha  piopagandis  finibus ;  tu  ^ia  regendis :  ac 
lumirain,  (dicendum  est  enim  quod  sentio,)  *iei  militar- 
xis  TirtoB  praestat  ceteris  omnibus. 

X.  Haec  nomen  popolo  Romano,  haec  liuic  urbi 
aeternam  ^orism  peperit:  baec  oibem  tefranim  pafere 
hmc  impmo  coegit:  omnes  mrbsaae,  res,  omnia  haec 
nostra  praeclara  stadia,  *et  baec  forensis  laus  et  indnstriti 
latent  in  totela  ao  praesidio  bellieae  viitatis.  ^<*SimuI 
atque  increpoit  suspicio  tumidtns,  ^^aites  iUico  nostrae 
conticeseunt 

23.  >'Et,  qnbniMi  mihi  yideris  istam  scientiam  juris, 
tamquam  filiolam  osculari  tnam,  non  patiar  te  in  tanto 
errore  rersari,  ut  ^'istud  nescio  quid,  quod  tanto  opere 
didicisti,  praeclarom  aliquid  esse  arbitrere.  Aliis  ego 
te  virtutibus,  ^^continentia,  gravitate,  justitia,  fide,  cete- 
ris omnibus,  consulatu  et  omni  honore  semper  dignis^ 
simom  judicavi.  "Quod  ^  quidem  Jus  civile  didicisti, 
non  di^am,  operam  perdidisti:  s^d  illtH  dicam,  nullam 
esse  ^in  ilia  disdiplina  ^^munitam'  ad  -consulatum  viam. 
Omnes  enim  artes,  quae  nobis  populi  Roman!  studia 
conciliant,  ^^et  admirabilem  dignitatem,  et  pergratam  ntili^^ 
tatem  deb'ent  habere. 

XI.  24.  Stjmw JL  dignitas  est  in  iis^  qui  militari  laude 
antecellunt ;  omnia  enim,  ^'quae  sunt  in  imperio,  et  in 
statu  civitatts,  ab  iis  defendi  et  firman  putantur:  summa 
etiam  ntilitas:  siquidem  eorum  ^consilio  et  periculo, 
cum  repuUica,  turn  etiam  nostris  rebus  perfrui  possumus. 
Gravis  edam  iHa  est,  et  plena  dignitatis^  dicendi  facul* 
tas,  (^quae  saepe  valuit  in  consuls  deligendo,)  posse 
constlio  atque  oratione,  et  senatus,  et  populi,  et  eorum, 
qui  res  judicant,  mentes  permovere.  Quaeritur  consul, 
qui  -dicendo  nonnunquam  comi»rim9,t  ^^bunicios  furores, 
qui  concitatmn  populum  flectat,  s^qui  la^gitioni  resistal 
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Non  mtnliiif  si  job  banc  fuevitateBi  homtneft  M«pe  etipm 
non  niobiles  ccmsulatuiii  conseciiti  sunt:  prauesertim  , cam 
Imec  eadem  res  ^plurioias  gradas,  fimuwimaa  amieitiaa, 
maxima  studia  pariat.;  Quorum  ^in  iato  veatro.  artificio, 
Sulpici,  nihil  eat.  25.  Primum,  dignitaa  .%i  tun  tenui 
acientia  quae  potest  esse !  ^Rea  enim  aunt  parvae»  {nrope 
in  singulis  literia  atque  interpunctionibus  yerborum  occupa- 
lae.  Deinde,  etiam  ai  quid  api|d  mitres  nostros  fuit  in 
isfio  studio  admirationis,  id»  ^enunUatis  vestris  mysteriia^ 
totum  est  contemptum  et  abjectum.  ^Ppsset  agi  lego» 
aecae,  pauci  quondam  sciebant.  ^Fastos  enim  vulgo  non 
habebanti  £nint  in  magna  potentia,  qui  comlulebantur. : 
a  quibua  etiam  dies,  Hamtyoam  a  Chaldaeis,  pelebantor. 
\  Inventus  est  scriba  quidam,  ^Cn.  Flavius,  ^^qui.  corniciui 
oeulos  confixerit,  ^^et  ainguUs  diebus  ediscendos  fastos 
populo  proposuerit,  et  ab  ipsis  cautia  jureconsultis  eorusa 
sapientiam  compilarit.  ^^{taque  irati  illi,  quod  simt  veriti, 
ne,  dierum  ratione  pervulgata  et  eognita,  sine  sua  opera 
lege  posset  agi,  ^%otaa  quasdam  composuerunt^  nft  ona^ 
nibus  in  rebus  ipsi  interessent. 

XII.  26.  "Cum  hoc  fieri  beilissime  posset:  ''Fundus 
Sabinus  meus  |l»t:"  "immo  mens;?'  deinde  judicium: 
nolueruat.  "Fundus,"  inquit,  "qui  est  in  agio,  qui  Sa- 
binus vpcatur."  Satis  verbose.  Cedo,  quidpostea?  "Emn 
ego  ex  jure  Quiritium  meum  esse  aio."  Quid  tum! 
""Inde  ibi  ego  te  ex  jure  '^manu  consertum  voco." 
Quid  huic  tarn  loquaoker.  iitigioso  respcoideret  ^'ilie,  undo 
petebatur,  non  habebat.  ^^Transit  idem  jureconsultus, 
tibicinis  Latini  modo:  i»"Unde  tu  me,"  inquit,  "ex  jure 
manu  consertum  voc^Mti,  inde  ibi  ego  te  revoco."  Prae* 
tor  interea  ne  ^^^pulchrum  se  ac  heatum  putaret,  ^^atque 
aliquid  ipse  sua  sponte*  loqueretur,  ei  quoque  ^carmen 
eompositum  est,  cum  ceteris  rebus  absm^ima,  tum  veto 
in  illo:  ^^^^Suis  utrisque  ^^uperstitibus  istam  viam  dico: 
inite  viam."  ^Pr^esto  aderat  sapens  ille,  qui  inire>  viam 
doceret.  "  Redite  viam."  £ode9i  duce  redibaat.  ^Haee 
jam  turn  apud  illos  barbatos  ndicida,  credo^  videdwoturs 
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homines,  cum  refete  atqne  in  loco  consdtiflseiit,  jobefi 
abire :  ut,  und«  abissent,  eodem  statim  redirent.  lisdem 
jfieptiis  lucata  sunt  ^illa  omnia,  '^Qnando  te  injure  con- 
0picio :"  et  haec :  "  ^Anne  tii-  dicia  causa  Yindicareria  ?** 
quae  dmn  erant  occulta,  necesaario  ab  eis,  qui  ea  tene- 
bam,  petebantur :  postea  rero  perndgata,  atque  ^  man- 
ibus  jactata  et  excuasa, '  ^anisstmii  pradentiae  repeita 
font,  fraudia  autem  et  stultidae  plenissima^  27.  *Nam 
earn  penaulta  pfaeclare  legibus  assent  conatituta,  ea  jure- 
eonetahoniiil  ingeniis  pieraque  comipta  ac  depravata  sunt. 
Mdierea  omnes,  propter  ^infirmitatem  conailii,  majorea 
in^  tRlorum  poteatate  ease  Toluerunt:  bi  invenerunt  geA- 
era  tutorum,  ^ae  potestate  muliemm  continerentur. 
'Sacra  interire  illi  noloenmt :  horum  ingenio  senes  ^^  -^ 
coemptioiies  faciendas,  interimendorum  sacrorum  causa, 
reperti  sunt.  ^Hn  omni  deaique  jive  civiU,  aequitatem 
retiquenint,  verba  ipsa  tenuerunt:  ut,  quia  ^^in  alicujus 
libzis  exempli  causa  ^%d  nomen  invenerant,  putanmty 
onnes  muiieres,  -  ^^quae  co&nptionem  facerent,  Caiaa 
vocari.  ^^Jam  iUxtd  mihi  quidem  miram  Tideri  solet,  / 
lot  homines^  tarn  mgelftiosos,  per  tot  annos  etiam  nunc 
statuere  non  poMsse,  ^hitram  diem  terthmi,  an  '^per- 
eadinum :  jndieem^^  an  aibitrum :  rem^  an  litem-  dici 
opofteret. 

XIII.  28.  Itaqus  (ut  dixi)  ^Mignftas  in  isia  scien- 
tia  consularis  nunquam  fuit ;  quae  tota  ^'ex  rebus  fio- 
tis  commenticiis<|pie  ^onstaret:  gratiae  vero  multo  min- 
•res.  Quod  enim  omnibus  patet,.  et  aeque  promptum 
est  mihi  et  adversario  meo,  id  esse  ^^atum  nullo 
paeto  potest  Itaque  non  modo  beneficii  collocandi 
^m,  '^«ed  etiam  illud,  quod  aHquandin  feit,  ^^  Licet 
eonaulere,''  jam  perdidistis.  Sapiens  existimari  nemo 
potest  3%i  ea  prudentia,  qusie  neque  extra  Romam 
Bsquam,  neque  Romae,  rrims  .protatis,  qiiidquam  valet. 
Penttts  ideo  baberi  nemo  potest,  quod  in  eo,  quod 
seiant  omnes,  nuHo  mddo  poBsnnt  inter  se  discrepere. 
DifficilisNaatera  xes  id^o  n*n    piitatiir>  ^piod    ^et   pe? 
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Panels  et  mimiiie  obscurb  lifteris  contia^tiir.  Itaqae,  A 
nihi,  'honuni  vehementer  occupato,  stonmchma  moveTiitt» 
tndiio  me  jureconwiltain  esse  profitebor.  '£tenim  quae 
de  scripto  aguvtur,  scripta  swat  oraida :  *  neque  tamen 
quidquiun  ^mangoste  scriptum  est^  quo  ego  non  pos- 
•im,.  "Qua  de  re  agitur/'  addere;  ^quae  considun^ir 
asteniy  miiuoio  periculo  respondentur.  Si  id,  quod  opoor^ 
let,  tespondem.;  idem  videarerespondisae, quodSerrius: 
tia  aliter;  ^tiam  .coatrovetBum  jus  noase  et .  txaGtaie 
Tideare.  29.  Quajat^lw  aoa  soImB  ilia  gloiia  militana 
Testxis  fonnulis  atque  aietioaibtis  anteponeada  est,  vemrn 
etiam  diceadi  coasuetudo .  loage  et  aaikum  ^isti  Testrae 
^Lercitatioai  ad  hoaorem  aatecellit.  Itaque  la^  lideii-* 
tur  pleiique  ''iaitio  aiulto.  hoc  nudaisse  :  post,  cum  id 
assequi  aoa  potuisseat,  ^tac  potissimum .  saal  delapsL 
Ut  aiuat  ^a  Graecis  artifieil^us,  oos  ^^^auloedos  esse,  qoi 
citbaroedi  fieri  aoa  potueriat;  sie  aoanidlos  Tideamsy 
qpa.  oratoreji  evadere  n<Mi  potueraat,  eos  ad  juna  studium 
i^deveaite.  ^^Magaus  diceadi  labor,  magaa  xe%  ma^^iMi 
digaitas,  summa  aiti^m  gralia.  Etenim  a  vobis^'^aHiliKi^ 
las  quaedam:  ab  iis,  ^  dicuat,  sakis  ipsa  petituc 
Deiade  vestra-  respoasa  atque  decreta  et  eTMHttrtur 
faepe  diceado,  et  siae  defeasioae  oraloris  firms  esse  non 
possuat:  ^*ia  qua  si  satis  profecissem,  parciua  de  e|«ia 
laude.  dicarem:  aua^  mhil  de  me  dico,  s(ed  de  lis,  qui 
ia  diceado  aiagai  suat  aut .  fueruat.  ^ 

.  XIY.  3Q.  DuAE  suat  ^^artes,  quae  possaal  locate  hoB»< 
jaes  ia  amplisstmo.  gradu  digailsiis :  una  imperaton% 
altera  Qraloris  boai  :  ab  hpo  fftasi  pacis  oraameala  reti- 
aeatur :  ab  illo  belli  pericala  repeiluatur.  ^^Oeterae  taoui^ 
rirtutea  ip^sp  per  se  amltttm  yal^al^.justitia,  fideSj  pudor^ 
lemperaatia ;  ^uibus  tOi  Seryi,  etcettere  omaes  ialeUi* 
guat;  ^^sed  auac  de  ..studiis  ad  bmiorem  dispesitis,  aoa 
de  insita  cajioAqi^e  YUtate  di^uj».  Onmia  ista  aobis 
studia  de  manibus  ^xcutiuolar^  aimul  atqiie  ^^aliquis  aietua 
aovus  beOicum  caaeirevQeepU.,  Eleaistt,  at  ait,  i%g9QiQ>« 
nis  poeta,  ot  auc|«r  raljie  itt^nim^  proeliis-promalgatisp^ 
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1"  pellitur  e  medio,"  ncn  «olum  %ta  reotra  reibosa  Bim* 
ulatio  prad^tiae,  sed  etiam  ipsa  iUa  domiiia  renmiy 
''sapientia;  Ti  g^ritur  res;  spemitiir  onilor/'  %ion  solum 
odiosus  in  diceodo,  ac  loquax,  venun  •dam  ''bonna: 
horridus  miles  amatur :"  vestrum  reto  stndinm  totom  jacet 
"  Non  ex  jure  xnanu  consertum,  sed  %iage  feno,"  imiuil, 
**  rem  repetunt.'*  Quod  si  ita  est»  cedat,  opinor,  Sulpici, 
forum  castris,  otium  militiae,  'stilus  gladio,  ^umfara  soli: 
sit  demque  in  civitate  ea  ^prima  res,. propter  quam  ipsa 
est  civitas  omnium  princeps.  31.  Verura  %aec  Cato 
nimium  nos  nostris  verbis  magna  facere  demonttiat;  et 
oblitos  esse,  bellum  illud  omi\e  Mitbridaticum  cum  nraH- 
erculis  esse  gestum.  Quod  ego  longe  secus  ezistimo, 
jndices:  deque  eo  pauca  disseram;  *neque  enim  causa 
in  hoc  continetur. 

Nam,  si  omnia  bella,  quae  ^^ciua  Graeeis  gessimns, 
contemnenda  sunt,  derideatur  de  rege  Pyrrfao  triumj^ns 
M'  Curii:  de  Philippo,  T.  Flamimni:  de  Aetolis,  M. 
Fulvii:  de  rege  Perse,  L.  PauUi:  de  Pseudopbilippo, 
Q.  Metelli:  de  Corinthiis,  L.  Mummii:  sin  haec  bella 
gravissima  victoriaeque  eorum  bellorum  gratissimae  fae« 
runt;  cur  Asiaticae  nationes,  atque  ^ille  a  te  bostis 
contemnitur!  Atqui,  ex  yeterum  rerum  monumentis,  Tel 
maximum  bellum  populum  Romanum  cum  ^Antiocho 
gessisse  video  :  cujus  belli  victor  ^^h,  Scipio,  partita 
cum  Publio  fratre  gloria,  quiun  iaudem  iile,  Alrica  op* 
^ressa,  ^^cognomine  ipso  prae  se  ferebat,  eandem  hie 
sibi  ex  Asiae  nomine  assumpsit.  32.  Quo  quidem  in 
bello  virtus  enituit  egreigia  ^M.  Catonis,  proavi  tui :  quo 
ille,  cum  esset,  ut  ego.  mihi  statuo,  taHs,  qualem  te  esse 
video,  ^^unquam  esset  profectus,  si  cum  midierculis 
bellandum  esse  arbitraretur.  ^^Neque  vero  cum  P.  Afri- 
cano  s^oatus  egisset,  ut  legatos  fratri  pioficisceretor ; 
cum  ipse,  pauUo  ante,  Hsnnibale  ex  Italia  expalso,  ex 
Africa  ejecto,  Cartbagine  oppvessa,  maxinit  pericuHs 
ren^ublicam  liberasset,  nisi  illud  grave  bellnm  et  vebe« 
mens  putaretur. 

10 
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Xy.  Atqui,  si  diUgenter,    'quid   Mithridates    potuerit, 
et  quid  efiecerit,  et  qui  vir  fkerit,  considerarfl ;  omnilms 
regibus,  quibuscum  populus  Romftnus  bellum  gessit,  hunc 
regem  ninurum   antepones ;   qoem   L.  Sulla,  maxiino  et 
fortisaimo  exercitu,  ^pugna  excitatum,  hion  rudis  impera^ 
tor,  ttt  aliud  nihil  dicam,  ^bello  inyectum  totam  in  Asiam, 
^cum    pace    dimisit*:    quem    L.    Murena,   pater  hujusce, 
vehemeutissime     vigilantissiraeque    Texatum,    repressum 
magna  ex  parte,  non  oppressum  reliqnit :    qui   rex,  sibi 
aliquot  annis  aumptis  ad  confirmandas  ^ationes  et  copias 
belli,  tantum  ipse  opibus  conatuque  invaluit,  ut  se  Ocea- 
num  cum  Ponto,  Sertorii  copias  ciim  suis   conjuncturum 
putaret.      33.    Ad   quod   bellum  ''duobus    consuUbus   ita 
missis,   ut  alter   Mithridatem  persequeretur,  alter  Bithy- 
niam  tueretur:  ^alterius  res  et  terra  et  mari   calamitosae 
Tehementer  et  opes  regis  et  nomen  auxenmt :  L.  Luculli 
Tero  res  tantae  exstiterunt,  ut  neque  ^majus  bellum  com- 
memorari  possit,  neque  majore  cdnsilio  et  virtute  gestum. 
*Nam,  cum  totius  impetus  belli  ad  Cyzicenorum  moenia 
constitisset,  eamque  urbem  sibi  Mithridates  ^^^Asiae  januam 
fore  putasset,  qua  effracta  et    rendsa,   tota   pateret   pro- 
vincia:  perfecta  ab  Lucullo  baec  sunt  omnia,  utiirbs  fide- 
lissimorum    sociorum  defenderetur,    ^^et    omnes    copiae 
regis    diutumitate    obsessionis     consumerenfUr.      Quid? 
iUam    ^^pugnam    navalem   ad    Tenedum,    cum    contento 
cursu,   acerrimis   ducibus,    bestium    classis    Italiam   spe' 
atqne  animis  inflata    peteret,  mediocri  certanitne  et  parva* 
dimicatione  commissam  arbitraris  ?     Mitto  proelia :  prae- 
tereo  oppugnationes  oppidorum.     Expulsus  regno  tandem 
aliquando,  tantum  tamen  consilio  atque  auctoritate  valnit, 
ut  se,  rege  Armeniorum  adjunctOi'^^ovis  o^bus   copiis- 
que  Tcnovarit. 

XYI.  Ac,  si  mihi  nunc  de  rebus  gestis  esset  nostri 
exercitus  imperatorisque  dicendum,  plurima  et  maxima 
proelia  commemorare  possem.  i*Sed  non  id^  agimus. 
34.  Hoc  dico :  si  bellum  hoc,  si  hie  hostis,  si  itle  rex 
contemnendus  fuisset,  neque  tanta  cura  ^^senatus  et  po- 
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pultis  Romantis  suscipiendum  pntasset,  neqae  tot  annos 
gesaisspt,  neque  tanta  gloria  L.  LncuUi :  neque  rero 
ejus  belli  conficiendi  curam  tanto  atadio  ^populos  Ro-» 
manus  ad  Cn.  Pompeium  detuliaset:  cojus  ex  omoibiis 
pugnis,  quae  siint  ininunerabiles,  Hel  acerrima  mihi  vid* 
etar  ilia,  quae  com  rege  commiBsa  est,  et  aumma  con- 
tentione  pngnata.  Qua  ex  pugna  cum  ae  ille  eripuisset, 
et  ^Bosporum  confugisset,  quo  exercitus  adire  non  poaaet : 
^etiam  in  extrema  fortuna  et  fuga,  nomen  tamen  retinuit 
regium.  Itaque  ipse  Pompeins,  regno  possesso,  ex  om* 
nibus  oris  ac  notia  aedibus'  lioate  pulao,  Hamen  tantum 
in  unius  anima  posuit,.  ut,  cum  omnia,  quae  iUe  tenuerat, 
adierat,  sperarat,  victoria  possideret;  tamen  non  ante* 
quam  ilium  vita  expulit  bellum  confectum  judicaiit. 
Hunc  tu  hostem,  Cator,  coniemiiis,  qnocum  per  tot  annos, 
tot  proelifs,  tot  imperatores  bella  gesserunt?  cujus  ex- 
pulsi  et  ejecti  vita  tanti  aestimata  est,  ut,  morte  ejua 
nuntiata,  turn  denique  bellum  confectum  'arbitraremur  ? 
Hoc  igitur  in  bello  L.  Murenam,  legatum  fortissimi  ani- 
rai,  summi  consilii,  maximi  laboria  cognitum  esse  ^de- 
fendimus:  et  ^hanc  ejus  operam  non  minus  ad  consaia- 
tom  adipiscendum,  quam  liane  nostram  forensem  industriam, 
dignitatis  habuisse. 

XVII.  35.  "  'At  enim  in  praeturae  petitione  prior  re- 
nuntiatus  est  Servius." — *®Pergitisne  vos,  tainquam  ex 
^^syngrapfaa,  agere  cum  populo,  ut,  quem  lociun  semel 
honoris  cuipiam  -  dederit,  eundem  ^^eliquis  honoribus 
debeat  ?  ^^Quod  enim  (return,  quem  ^^Euripum  tot  motus, 
tantas,  tam  varias  habere  putatis  agitationes  fluctuum, 
quantas  perturbationes  et  quantos  aestus  habet  ratio 
comitiorum  ?  Dies  intermissus  unus,  aut  nox  interposita, 
saepe  perturbat  omnia:  el  ^^tam  opinio^nem  parva  non- 
nunquam  commntat  aura  rumoris.  Saepe  etiam  sine  ulla 
aperta  causa  fit  aliud,  atque  existimamus,  ut  nonnunquam 
ita  factum  esse  etiam  populus  kdmiretur :  quasi  vero 
non  ipse  fecerit.  36.  Nihil  e^t  incertius  vulgo,  nihil 
ebscurius   voluntate  hominum,    ^^hil    fallacius    ratione 
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tota  comitionuii.  Qiiis  L.  Phili]ypiun  summo  ingenio, 
^pera,  gratia,  nobilitate,  a  M.  Herennio  siiperari  posse 
•  a]1>itnitn8  est?  quis  ^.  Caiulum,  humaidtate,  sapientia, 
jntegritate  aateoellentem,  a  Cb.  Mallio?  quis  M.  Scan* 
rum,  'hominein  gravissimum,  cirem  egreghun,  foitissimum 
senatorem,  a  Q.  Maximo  ?  Non  modo  horum  nihil  ita 
fore  putatum  est,  sed  ne  cum  esset  factum  quidem,  qua^ 
re  ita  factum  esset  iuteHigi  poiuit.  Nam  ut  tempestates 
^saepe  certo  aliquo  coeli  signo  commorentur,  saepe  im^ 
proviso,  nulia  ex  certa  ratione,  obscura  aliqua  ex  causa 
concitantur :  sic,  iu  hac  comitiorum  tempestate  {wpulari, 
saepe  iutelligas,  quo  signo  commota  sit ;  ^saape  ita  ^ob 
•scura  causa  est,  ut  easu  excitata  esse  yideatur. 

XVIII.  37.  Sed  tamen,  *si  est  reddenda  ratio,  ^duae 
res  vehementer  in  praetura  desideratae  sunt,  quae  ambae 
in  constdatn  Murenae  profuerunt :  una,  ^exspectatio  mune- 
xis,  quae  et  rumore  nonnuUo,  ct  studiis  sermonibusque 
competitorum  creverat :  ^altera,  quod  ii,  quos  in  proyinda 
ac  legatione  omnis  et  liberslitatis  et  idrtutis  suae  testes 
habuerat,  nondum  decesserant.  Horum  utrumque  ei 
fortuna  ad  consulatus  petitionem  reservavit.  Nam  et  L. 
Luculli  exercitus,  qui  ad  triumphum  convenerat,  idem 
^^comitiis  L.  Murenae  praesto  fait;  et  ^^munus  amplissi«> 
mum,  quod  petitio  praeturae  desiderabat,  praetura  restituit. 
38.  Num  tibi  haec  parva  videntur  adjumenta  et  subsidia 
consulatus  ?  ^^Yoluntas  militum  ?  quae  cum  per  se  valet 
multitudine,  turn  apud  suos  gratia,  tum  rero  in  consule 
declarando  multum  etiam  apud  universum  populum  Ro« 
manum  auctoritatis  habet.  Suffragatio  militarist  impera* 
tores  enim  comitiis  consularibus,  non  ^^verborum  inter- 
pretes  deliguntur.  ^^Quare  gravis  est  ilia  oratio,  <<me 
saucium  recreavit :  me  praeda  donavit :  hoc  djuce  eastra 
cepimus,  signa  contulimus:  nunquam  iste  plus  militi 
laboris  iraposuit,  quam  sibi  sumpsit  ipse  ;  i*cum  fortis, 
tum  etiam  felix."  ^^Hoc  quanti  putas  esse  ad  famam 
hominum  ac  voluntatem  ?  ^^Etenim  si  tanta  iUis  ccHuitiis 
religio  est,  ut  adhuc  semper  >®omen  valuerit  praerogati** 
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Turn:  qtiid  mirnni  est,  in   hoc   felicitatis  famam  senno- 
nemqiie  valuisse? 

XIX.  Sed,  si  haec  ^eviora  ducis,  quae  sunt  grayiaaiiua, 
'et  hanc  urbanam  sufTiagationem  mUitari  anteponis,  noii 
Hudorum  hujaa  elegantiam,  ei  scenae  magnificentiam 
valde  contenmere ;  quae  huic  admodum  ^profuerunt. 
Nam  quid  ego  dicam,  populum  ac  yulgus  imperitonim 
ludis  magno  opere  delectari  t  Minus  est  miiandum. 
^Quamquam  huie  causae  id  satis  est:  sunt  enim  populi 
ac  multitudinis  comitia.  Quare  si  popnlo  ludorum  mag- 
nificentia  voluptati  est,  non  est  miiandum,  earn  L.  Mu- 
renae  apud  populum  piofuisse.  39.  Sed  si  nosmet  ipsi, 
qui  et  ab  delectatione  omni  ^egotiis  impedimur,  et  in 
ipsa  occupatione  delectationes  alias  multas  habere  pos- 
sumus,  ludis  tamen  ^oblectamur  et  ducimur;  quid  tu  ad- 
mirere  de  raultitudine  indocta?  40.  'L.  Otho,  rii  fortis, 
meus  necessarius,  equestri  ordini  restituit  non  solum 
dignitatem,  sed  etiam  ^oluptatem.  Itaque  lex  haec, 
quae  ad  ludos  pertinet^  est  omnium  gratissima,  quod 
honestisstmo  ordini  ^^cxxm  splendore  fructus  quoque  ju* 
cunditatis  est  restitutus.  Quare  delectant  homines,  mihi 
crede,  ludi,  etiam  iUos,  qui  dissimidant,  non  solum  eos, 
qui  fatentur  :  quod  ego  ^in  mea  petitione  sensi.  '^Nam 
nos  quoque  habuimus  scenam  corapetitiicem.  Quod  si 
ego,  qui  ^%inoa  ludos  aedilis  feceram,  tameii  Antonii 
ludis  i^commovebar:  tibi,  qui  casa  nuQos  feceras,  ^^nihil 
hujns  istam  ipsam,  qnam  irndes,  argenieam  scenam,  ad- 
▼ersatam  putas  ?  41.  Sed  haec  saae  sint  paria  omnia: 
^sit  par  forenus  opera  militajd :  sit  par  militari  sufiiaga* 
tio  urbana  t  sit  <  idem  raagnificentissimos  et*  nullos  inn* 
quam  fecisse  ludos;  quIdT  in  ipsa  praetura  nihilne 
enstimas  ^^inter  tiiam  et  istius  sortem  interfuisset 

XX.  wHuws  sow  ea  Mt,'  quam  omnes  tui  necessarii 
tibi  optabamus,  juris  dicendi:  in  qua  >^gloriam  concilial 
magnitude  negotii,  graiiam  aequitatis  largitio;  qua  in 
sorte  sapiens  praetor,  ^quaUs  hie  &iit,  pffensionem  vitat 
soaequahilitate  dee«niendit  beneyplenUam  adjungit  lenitate 
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sndiendi.  Egregia  el  td  coasulatuiii  apta  .piovincia,  in 
qua  laua  aequitatis,  integritatis,  facilitatis,  ^ad  extrenmio 
ludonim  voluptaie  coacluditur.  42«  'Quid  tua  sors? 
Hristis,  atioz :  quaestio  peculatus,  ex  altera  parte,  lacri- 
auurum  et  ^aqualoris,  ^ex  altera,  plena  catenarum  atque 
indicum.  'Cogendi  judices  inyiti,  retmeudi  contra  vdl-' 
mtatem :  ^scriba  damnatusv  ordo  totus  alienus  t  ^Sullana 
gratificalio  reprehensa ;  muhi  yiri  fortes,  et  ^psope  pars 
eintatis  offensa  est:  ^^ites  severe  aestimatae;  ^^cui 
placet,  obliviscitur,  cui  dolet,  ^meminit.  Postremo  tu  in 
parovinciam  ire  noluisti.  Non  possum  id  in.  te-  repire- 
liendere,  quod  in  me  ipso  et  praetor  et  .consul  probavi. 
Sed  tamen  ^'L.  Murenae  provincia  inultas  bonaa  giatias 
com  optima  existimatione  attulit.  Habuit  proficiscens 
delectum  in  Umbria:  dedit  ei  ^^facuhatem  respublica 
liberalitatis :  qua  usus,  multas  sibi  ^bus,  ^^uae  numi* 
cipiis  Umbriae  conficiuntur,  adjunxit.  Ipsa  autem  in 
Gallia,  ^^t  nostri  homines  desperatas  jam  pecuniae  exige-* 
rent,  aequitate  diligentiaque  perfecit.  Tu  interea  Romae 
^scilicet  amicia  praesto  fiiisti.  Fateor :  sed  tamen  illud 
cogita,  nomiullonun  amicorum  studia  minui  sdere  in  eos, 
a  quibus  provincias  contenmi  intelligant. 

XXI.  43.  £t,  quoniam  ostendi,  judices,  psrem  digni-* 
latem  ad  consulatus  petitionem,  ^^disparem  fortunam 
provincialium  negotiorum  in  Murena  atque  in  Sulpicio 
fiiisse;  dicam  jam  apertius,  in  quo  meus  neeessazius 
fuerit  inferior  Servius,  ei  ea  dieam,  vobis  audientibus, 
■Hunisso  jam  tempore,  qi^ae  ipsi  soU,  re  integsa,  snepe 
dixi.  Petere  conaulatimt  nescire  te,  Servi,  persae)pe  tibi 
dixi :  et  ^%i  iis  vebiis  ipsk,  quaa  te  magno  et  forti  ani* 
mo  et  agere  et  dicere  Tidebam,  tibi  solitus  snm  dtoere, 
magis  te  fortem  seoatorem  mihi  videri,  foam  sapientem 
caadtidatum.  Priaam  '^aocusandi  terrores  et  minae,  quib- 
as  tu  quotidie  uti  solabas,  sunt  fortis  viri^  aed  et  popi> 
uli*  opinionem  '^a  spe  adipiscendi  aveitunt,  et  amiqonmi 
studia  debilitant.  Nescio  quo  pactp  semper  hoc  fit: 
Aequo  '%  imo  aut  abero  animadversum  est,  sed  japi  in 
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fdin^ns ;  simul  atqoe  candidatos  aecnsalieiieiB  medilan 
Tisus  est,  ut  honorem  desperasse  yideatar.  44.  ^Quid 
ergo  ?  acceptam  injuriam  peisequi  non  placet  ?  Immo 
vehemeBter  placet:  sed  ^iud  tempus  est  petendi,  aliod 
persequendi.  Petitorem  ego,  praesertim  consiiiatiis,  magna 
spe,  magno  ammo,  ^magnis  copiis  et  in  foium  et  in 
campnm  deduci  volo:  non  placet  mihi  ^nquisido  candi- 
dati,  praenuntia  repulsae :  non  testium  potius,  qoam  suf- 
fragatorum  comparatio :  non-  minae  magis,  quam  blandit** 
iae :  non  Meclamatio  potius,  quam  peisaiutatio :  praesei^ 
tim  cUm  jam,  lioc  novo  more,  omnes  fere  domos  omniun 
concursent,  ®et  ex  vultu  candidatorum  faciant,  quantum 
quisque  animi  et  facultatis  habere  Videatur.  45.  *'  Vides* 
ne  tu  ilium  tristem?  demissum?  ^jacet,  diffidit,  abjecit 
liastas."  Serpit  hie  rumor:  ^'scis  tu  iUum  accusationem 
cogitare  I  inqiiirere  in  oompetitores  ?  testes  quaerere?  ^Ali- 
um  faciara,  qaoniam  sibi  hie  ipse  desperat.''  Ejusmodi  can- 
didatorum amici  intimi  ^debilitantur,  studia  deponunt,  aut 
testatam  rem  abjiciunt,  aut  suam  ^^operam  et  gratiam 
judicio  et  accusationi  reseivant. 

.XXII.  AcoEDiT  eodem,  ut  etiam  ipse  candidatus  ^^tO' 
turn  animum,  alqiie  omnem  curam,  operam^  diligentiam* 
que  suam  in  petitione  non  possit  ponere.  Adjungitur 
enim  aciiusatioms  cogitatio,  ^^on  parva  res,  sed  ttimmiw^ 
omnium  maxima*  Magnum  est  enim,  to  ^'comparare  ea, 
quSbus  possis  hominem  e  cJTitate,  praesertim  mm  inopem*, 
neque  infirmum,  exturbare ;  qui  et  per  se,  et  per  suos, 
et  veto  ^^etaam  per  alienos  defendatur.  Omnes  enim  ad 
pericula  propulsattda  cOncurrimus ;  et  qui  non  apertj» 
ioimici  sumus,  etiam  alienissimifr,  ^in  capitis  peri^idis^, 
amicissimorum  offieia  et  studia'  praestamus.  46.  Quare 
ego  expertus  et  petendi,  et  defendendi,  et  accusandi 
molestiam,  ^o  inteliexi :  in  petendo,  studiam  esse  acer- 
rimum;  in  defendendo,  officium;  in  accusando  laborem. 
Itaque  ^''sic  statuo,  fieri  nullo  modo  posse,  ^^t  idem 
aceusationera  et  petitionem  consulatus  ^genter  udomet 
atqoe  instruat.  t  ^Unum  sustii^ere  p&uici  jpossunt,  utrum^ 
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que  nemo.  Tu,  ^cum  te  de  cuxriculo  petidoiiis  deflexb- 
ses,  animumque  ad  accusandum  transtulisses,  ezistioiasti 
te  utrique  negotio  satkfiaycexe  posse  ?  Yekeoienter  errasti. 
Quis  eniffl  dies  fuit,  posteaquam  ha  istam  aeciisandi  de« 
BUQtiationem  ingressus  es,  quem  tu  noa  totani  in  ista 
ratione  consumpseris  ? 

XXIII.  ^LsoEM  ambitus  flagitasd,  quae  tibi  non  de- 
erat.  ^£rat  enim  severissime  scripta  Galpurnia.  ^Gestus 
est  mos  et  voluntati  et  dignitati  tuae.  ^Sed.  tota  ilia  lex 
accusationem  tuam,  si  haberes  nocentem  reum,  forCasse 
armasset :  petitioni  vero  refragat^  eQt  4V.  Poena  ^grav- 
ior  in  plebem  tua  voce  efflagitata  est; — ^^commoti  anicd 
tenuiorum  ;'^— ^exsilium  in  nostrum  ordinem.:  concessit 
senatus  postulationi  tuae,  ^^sed  non  libenter  duriorem 
fortunae  communi  ^conditionem  te  auctore,  constituit. 
i^Morbl  excusationi  poena  addita  est,  ^.Voluntsts  offensa 
multorum,  quibus  aut  coatra  valetudiais  commodnm  labo^ 
randum  est,  aut  inconunodo  morbi  etiam.  ceteri  yitae 
£nicttts  relinquendi.  Quid  ergo?  ^%aee  quia  tulit?  ^^Is, 
qui  auctoritati  senatus,  vdluiitati  tuae  paruit:  denique 
is  tulit,  qui  minime  probaiat.  ^^Ilia,  quae  mea  suiiuna 
Toluntate  senatus  frequens  xepudiavit,  mediocriter  adver- 
sata  tibi  esse  existimas  ?  '^Confusionem  suffiragiorum 
flagitasti,  ^^proiogationem  legis  Maniliae,  ^^equaticmem 
gratiae,  dignitatis,  sufiragiorum.  Graviter  ^%>mines  hon* 
esti,  atque*  in  suis  vicinitatibus  et  municipiis  gratiosi 
tulerunt,  a  tali  viro  esse  puguatum,  ut  omn^s  et  ^^digni« 
tatis  et  gratiae  gradus  toUerentur.  ^Udem  editicios  judi- 
ces  esse  Foluisti,  ^%t  odia  occulta  civium,  quae  tacitif 
nunc  discordiis  continentur,  in  fortui^us  optimi  ciyuaqiis 
erumperent.  48.  Haec  omnia  tibi  accusandi  viam.muni* 
ebant,  .^^adipiscendi  ob^aepiebant, 

Atque  ^^ex  omnibus  ilia  plaga  est  injects  petitioni  tuae^ 
non  tacente  me,  maxima:  de  qua  ab  bomine  ingenio- 
sissimo  et  .  copiosissimo,  Hortensio,  multa  gravissime 
dicta  sunt.  Quo  etiam  mihi  ^Murior  locus  dicendi 
datus:   utj  cum  ante   me  et  ille  diadsset,  ^  yir  sumnta 
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dignitate,  et  diligentiai  et  (kcullato  dicendi,  M.  CraasoSy 
^ego  in  extreme  mm  partem  aliqnani  agerem  canaae,  aed 
de  tota  re  dicerem,  quod  mihi  videretur.  'Itaqoe  in  lis* 
dem  rebus  fere  versor,  et,  quoad  poaauni,  jodicea,  oc<- 
curro  vestrae  aapienCiae. 

XXIV.  Sed  tamen,  Servi,  ^nam  te  aecnrim  pntaa 
injecisse  petitioni  tuae,  cum  tu  populum  Romanmn  in 
eum  metum  adduxisti,  ut  pertimesceret,  ne  conaul  Cad- 
lina  fierety  dum  tu  accusationem  compararea,  Mepoaita 
atqae  abjecta  petitione  ?  49.  Etenim  te  %iquirere  vide- 
bant,  triiftem  ipsum,  moestos  amicos;  obaervationea, 
^siificatlones,  seductiones  testium,  ^aeceaaionem  sub* 
scriptorum  animadvertebant:  quibua  rebua  certe  ipai  can« 
dldatorum  vultus  obscuriores  videri  solent;  Catilinam  in- 
terea  alacrem  atque  laetam,  stipatum  choro  jarentntis, 
vallatum  %idicibus  atque  sicariis,  inflatum  cum  ape  mi- 
litum,  turn  'coUegae  mei,  quemadmodum  dicebat  ipae, 
promissis;  circumfluentem  colonorum  ^^Arretinorum  et 
Fesulaaorum  exercitu;  quam  turbam,  disaimiilimo  ex 
genere,  distinguebant  homines  ^^perculai  Sullani  temporia 
calamitate.  Yultua  erat  ipsiua  plenua  furoria:  oculi 
sceleris:  senno,  airogantiae:  sic  ut  ei  jam  exploratua 
et  ^Momi  conditus  consulatus  Tideretur.  Muienam  con* 
temnebat :  Sulpicium  ^%ccu8atorem  suum  nuroerabat, 
non  eompetitorem  :  ei  yim  denuntiabat :  reipublicae 
minabatur. 

XXV.  50.  QuiBUs  rebus  qui  timor  bonis  omnibus  in* 
jectus  sit,  quantaque  desperatio  ^^ipublicae,  si  ille  faetua 
esset,  nolite  a  me  commoneri  velle:  Tosmet  ipsi  yobis- 
cum  recordamini.  Meministis  eipm,  cum  iHius  nefarii 
gladiatoris  voces  ^^rcrebuissent,  quaa  babuisse^in  concio- 
ne  domestica  dicebatur,  cum  miseronim  fidelem  defensorem 
negasset  inveniri  posse,  nisi  ^^eum,  qui  ^e  misev 
esset:  ^''integrorum  et  fortunatorum  promissis  saucios 
et  miseros  credere  non  oportere :  quare  qui  ^^consumpta 
replere,  ereptia  recuperare  vellent,  spectarent,  quid  ipse 
deberet,  •  quid  possideret,  quidauderet:  minime  timidunu 
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el  valde  calomitosum  esse  oportere  eum,  qui  esse!  futu* 
nis  dux  et  signifer  calamitosorum.  51.  Turn  igitur,  his 
rebus  audids,  meministis  fieri  senatusconsultum,  ^refereute 
me,  ne  postero  die  comitia  haberentur,  ut  de  his  rebus 
in  senatu  agere  possemus.  Itaque  postridie,  frequent! 
senatu,  ^Catilinam  excitavi,  atque  enm  de  his  rebus  jussi, 
si  quid  vellet,  quae  ad  me  allatae  essent,  dicere.  Atque 
iUe,  ut  semper  fuit  ^apertissimus,  non  se  purgayit,  sed 
ilkdicavit  atque  induit.  Turn  eniiii  dixit,  Muo  corpora 
esse  reipubiicae,  unum  debile,  infirmo  capite:  alterum 
firmum,  sine  capite:  huic,  cum  ita  de  se  meritum  esset, 
caput,  se  vivo,  non  defuturum.  *Congemuit  senatiis 
frequens,  neque  tamen  satis  severe  pro  rei  indignitate 
decrevit.  Nam  partim  ideo  fortes  in  decernendo  non 
erant,  quia  nihil  timebant:  partim,  quia  timebant.  ^Tiim 
erupit  e  senatu,  triumphans  gaudio,  quern  omnino  vivum 
iUinc  exire  non  oportuerat:  praesertim  cum  idem  ille 
in  eodem  ordine  ^paucis  diebus  ante  Catoni,  fortissimo 
viro,  judicium  minitanti  ac  denuiitianti,  respondisset,  si 
quod  esset  in  suas  fortunas  incendium  excitatum,  id  se 
non  aqua,  ^ed  ruina  restincturum. 

XXVI.  52.  His  turn  rebus  commotus,  et  quod  homi- 
nes jam  tum  conjuratos  cum  gladiis  in  campum  deduci 
a  Catilina  sciebam,  descendi  in  campum  cum  firmissi- 
mo  praesidio  fortissimorum  virOrum,  ^et  cum  ilia  lata 
insignique  lorica,  non  quae  me  tegeret,  (etenim  sciebam 
Catilinam  non  latus  aut  ventrem,  sed  caput  et  collum 
solere  petere,)  verum  ut  omnes  boni  animadverterent,  et, 
cum  in  metu  et  periculo  consulem  viderent,  id  quod  est 
factum,  ad  opem  praesidiumque  meuih  concurrerent. 
Itaque  cum  te,  Servi,  ^emissiorem  in  petendo  putarent, 
Catilinam  et  spe  et  cupiditate  inflammatum  viderent, 
omnes,  qui  illam  ab  repubUca  pestem  depellere  cupiebant, 
ad  Murenam  se  statim  contulerunt.  53.  "Magna  est 
autem  comitiis  consularibus  repentina  voluntatum  inclina- 
tio,  praesertim  cum  incubuit  ^^ad  virum  bonum  et  multis 
aliis  adjumentis  petitionis  ornatum.     Qui  cum  honestis- 
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8imo  patre  atque  majoribus,  ^modestissiiiia  adolescentia, 
clarissima  legadone^  'praetim  probata  in  jvace,  grata  in 
munere,  omata  in  provincia,  petisset  diligenter,  el  ita 
petisset,  ut  neque  minanti  cederet,  neque  cuiqnam  mina- 
retur:  huic  mirandum  est,  magno  adjumento  Catilinae 
subitam  spem  consulatua  adipiscendi  fuisse? 

54.  Nunc  mihi  tertius  ille   locus   est  orationis  de  am* 

bitus  criminibus,  ^perpurgatua   ab  iis,  qui  ante  me  dixe- 

ruat,  a  me,  quoniam  ita  Murena  voluit,  retractandos :  quo 

in  loco   ^Postumio,   familiari  meo,  omatisaimo  Tiro,  *de 

divisorum  indiciis  et  de  deprehensis  pecuniis,  adolescent! 

ingemoso  et  bono^  ^Ser.  Sulpicio,  ^de  equitum  centuriis, 

M.  Catoni,  homini   in  omni  virtute  excellenti,  de   ipeius 

accusatione,  de  senatusconsulto,  de  republica  respondebo. 

XXVIL  55.  Seo  pauca,  quae  meum  animum   repente 

moverunt,  prius  de  L.  Murenae  fortuna  conquerar.     Nam 

cum  saepe    antea,    judlces,   et  ex  alxorum    miseriis,  et 

ex  meis    cuiis   laboribusque  quotidianis,    fortimatos   eos 

homines    judicarem,    qui,    remoti   ^a   atudiis    ambitionis, 

otium  ac  tranquillitat^n   vitae   secuti  sunt:  turn  vero  in 

liis    L.  Murenae   tantis   tamque   improviais  periculis  ita 

sum  animo  aiTectus,  ut  non  queam  satis  neque  communem 

omnium  nostriim  conditionem^  hieque  huju^  eventuHi  for* 

tunamque  miserari :  qui,  primum,  dum  ex  honoribus  con- 

tinuis   familiae  majorumque   suonun    ^^hmum  adscendere 

gradum  dignitatis  conatus  est,  renit  in  periculum,  ne  et 

^^ea,  quae  relicta,  et  haec,  quae  ab  ipso  parta  sunt,  amit^ 

tat;  deiude,  ^^propter    studium   noTae   laudLs,   etiam  in 

ceteris  fortunae  discrimen  adducitur.     56.  Quae  cum  sint 

gravia,  judices,  tum  illud    acetbissimum   est,  quod  habet 

eos  accusatores,  non  qui  ^^odio  inimicitiarom  ad  accus« 

andum,  sed  qui  studio   accusandi   ad   inimicitias  descen* 

derunt.     Nam,  ut  omiuam   Serviumi  Sulpicium,  quem  in- 

telligo  ^4non  injuria  L.  Murenae,  sed  honoris  contentione 

permotum, .  accusat  ^^tennis    amicus,   Cn.    Postumicm, 

Tetus,  ut  ait  ipse,  vicinus  ^c  necessarius ;  ^^qui  necessi- 

tudinis  causae  complures  protulit,  simultatis  nuUam  com 
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meniorard   potuii :    acousat   ^Ser.    Sulpicius,  sodalis  filii, 
^cujin  ingenio   palemi  omnes  necessarii  munitiores  esse 
debebant:   accusal   M.   Cato,  qui  quamquam   a  Murena 
nulla  re  umquam  ^alienus  fuit,  tamen  ea  conditione  nobis 
erat  in   hac   civitate   natus,    ut  ejus   opes  et  ingenimn 
praesidio  multis  etiaxn  alienissimis,  Tix  cuiquam  inimico, 
exitio    esse   deberent.     57.  Respotidebo   igitur  Postumio 
primum,  ^qui,  nescio   quo   pacto,  mihi   videtur  praetorius 
candidatus  in  consularem,  quasi  desultorius  in    quadriga- 
rum  curriculum,   incurrere.     ^Cujus  competitores  si  nihil 
deliquerunt,   dignitati   eorum    concessit^    cum   petere  de- 
stitit;  sin   autem   ec»rum   aliquis  largitus  est,  expetendus 
amicus   est,   qui  alienam   potius    injuriam,    quam    suam 
persequatur.  •••••• 

XXVIII.  58.  ^Venio  nunc  ad  M.  Catonem,  ^quod  est 
firmamentum  ac  robur  totius  accusationis ;  ?qui  tamen 
ita  gravis  est  accusator  et  vehemens,  ut  multo  magis 
ejus  auctoritatem,  quam  criminationem  pertimescam.  ^In 
quo  ego  accusatore,  judices,  primum  illud  deprecabOr, 
ne  quid  L.  Murenae  dignitas  illius,  ne  quid  exspectatio 
tribunatus,  ne  quid  totius  vitae  splendor  et  gra vitas  noceat : 
denique  ne  ea  soli  huic  obsint  bona  M.  Catonis,  quae 
ille  ad^tus  est,  ut  multis  prodesse  posset*  Bis  consul 
fuerat  ^^P.  Africanus,  et  duos  terrores  hi;^us  imperii,  Car- 
thaginem  Numantiamque,  delev^rat,  cum  accusarit  L* 
Cottam.  Erat  in  eo  summa  eloquentia,  summa  fides, 
aumma  integritas,  auctoritas  tanta,  quanta  ^^in  ipso  imper- 
io  popidi  Romani,  quod  illius  opera  tenebatur.  Saepe 
hoc  majores  natu  dicere  audivi,  hanc  accusatoris  eximi* 
am  dignitatem  plurimum  ^^L.  Cottae  profuisse.  Nolue- 
runt  sapientissimi  homines,  qui  tum  rem  iUam  judica- 
hant,  ita  qoei^aquam  '^cadere  in  judicio,  nt  nimiis  ad- 
versarii  viribu$  abjectus  videretur.  69.-  Quid?  ^*Ser. 
Galbam  (nam  traditum  memoriae  est)  nonne  proavo  tuo, 
fortissimo  atque  fiorentissimo  viro,  M;  Catoni,  incum- 
benti  ad  ejus  pemiciem,  pqpulus  Romanus  ^'enpuit? 
iSempcr    ia    hac    civitate    nimis    magnis    accasatoram 
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opifous  et  papuliu  imiTersus,  et  sapientes  ac  ^araltimi 
in  posterum  piospicieates  jodices  restiterunt.  'N«io 
accusator  in  judkium  poteadam  affeiat,  noa  Tim  •'InaF* 
jorem  aliqnam,  non  auctorilatem  ezcellenteniy  mm  nimiam 
gratiam.  ^Yaleant  haec  omnia  ad  aalutem  innocenttum, 
ad  opem  impotentiiun,  ad  auxilium  calamitoaorum :  in 
periculo  Teio,  et  in  pernicie  eivium,  repodientur.  dO« 
Nam  si  ^juia  hoc  forte  dicet,  Catonem  deacoBaiinim  ad 
accusandnm  non  fuisae,  %isi  priiu  de  cauaa  judicaaset; 
iniquam  legem,  judioes,  et  nuseram  conditionem  instii- 
uet  periculis  bominiiai,  si  existimabit,  ^judlcutm  aocvaa- 
toria  in  renm  pro  aliquo   piaejudicio  Yslere  oportere. 

XXIX.  £00  Haum  consilii^n,  Cato,  propter  singu* 
lare  animi  mei  de  tua  virtute  judicium,  vituperate  non 
audeo;  nonnulla  in  re  forsitan  ^conformare  et  levitMr 
emendare  possim.  ®"Non  multa  peccaa,"  inquit  ille 
foitissimo  viro  senior  magister:  "sed,  si  peccas,  te 
regere  possum."  At  ego  te  yerissime  dixerim  peccare 
nihil,  neque  ulla  in  re  te  esse  Kujusmodi,  %t  corrigen- 
dus  potius,  quam  leviter  infiectendujs  ease  videare. 
Finxit  enim  te  ipsa  natura  ad  honestatem,  gravitatem, 
temperantiam,  magnitudinem  animi,  justitiam,  ad  omnes 
denique  Tirtutes  magnum  hominem  et  exceknra.  *^Ac-> 
cessit  istuc  doctrina  non  moderata,  ^^nec  mitis,  sed,  ut 
mihi  videtur,  pauUo  asperior,  et  diirior,  quam  aut  veri** 
tas  aut  natura  patiatur.  61.  £t  quoniam  non  est  no- 
bb  haec  ojatio  habenda  aut  ^?cum  ^^iis^cita  multoduie, 
aut  in  aliquo  bonventa  agrestium,  andacius  paidlo  de 
^^tudiia  humanitatis,  quae  et  mihi  et  Tobia  nota  et 
jucunda  sunt,  disputabo.  In  M.  Catone^  indices,  ^^haec 
bona,  quae  videmus,  divina  et  egvegia,  ipsius  acitote 
^se  propria.  Quae  nonnunquam  requirimus,  ea  sum 
omnk  non  a  natura,  sed  a  magistro.  ^^Fuit  enim  qui* 
dam  sununo  ingenio  vir,  ^^Zeno,  cujus  inventorum  aemuU 
^^Stoici  nominantur.  Hujns  ^^sententiae  sunt  et  prae- 
eepta  ^jusmodi:  ^^^aapientem  ^^gratia  mmquam  moyeri, 
ftunquaw  pujusquaoi  delicto  igsoacere:  neioincai  nnaeii- 
11 
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oordem  esse,  msi  stultam  at  levem :  nri  non  esse,  ne* 
que  exorari,  neque  placari :  ^solos  sapientes  esse,  si  dis- 
tortissimi  sint»  fpnaosos;  si  mendiciBsimi,  divites;  ^i 
servitutem  serviant,  reges:  nos  autem,  qui  sapienles  non 
sumus,  fugitivos,  ezsules,  hostes,  insanos  denique  esse 
dicimt :  ^mnia  peccata  esse  paria :  onme  delictum  scelus 
esse  nefarium:  nee  minus  delinquere  eum,  qui  gallmn 
gallinaceum,  cum  opus  non  fuerit,  quam  eum,  qui  patrem 
sufibcaverit:  sapientem  ^Huhil  opinari,  nuUius  rei  poenit- 
ere,  nulla  in  re  falli,  sententiam  mutare  nunquani. 

XXX.  62.  Haeg  homo  ingeniosissimus,  M.  Cato, 
'auctoribus  eruditissimis  inductus,  anripuit:  neque  dispu- 
tandi  causa,  ut  magna  pars,  sed  ita  yivendi.  ^Petunt 
aliquid  publicani?  ^"Cave  quidquam  habeat  momenii 
gratia."  Supplices  aliqui  veniunt,  miseri  et  calamitosi? 
'*  Sceleratus  et  nefarius  fueris,  si  quidquam,  misericordia 
adductus,  feceris."  Fatetur  aliquis  se  peccasse,  et  ejus 
delicti  Teniam  petit?  ''Nefarium  est  facinus,  ignoscere." 
At  leve  delictum  est.  "  Omnia  peccata  sunt  paria." 
^Dixisti  quidpiam?  "  Fixum  et  statutum  est."  *Non  re 
ductus  es,  sed  opinione.  "Sapiens  nihil  opinator." 
^^Errasti  aliqua  in  re.  Maledici  putat.  ^^Hac  ex  dis* 
ciplina  nobis  ilia  sunt:  ^^'Dixi  in  senatn  me  nomen 
consularis  candidati  delaturum."  Iratus  dixisti.  ''Nun- 
quam,  inquit,  sapiens  irascitur."  ^^At  tampons  causa. 
**  Improbi,"  inquit,  "  hominis  est,  mandacio  fallere ;  mutare 
sententiam,  tutpe  est;  exorari,  scelus;  miseveri,  flagitium." 
63.  i^Nostri  autem  illi,  (fatebor  enim,  Cato,  me  quoque 
in  adolescentia,  diffisum  ingenio  meo,  quaesisse  adju'* 
menta  doctrinae,)  nostri,  inquam,  ilH  a  Platone  et  Aristot* 
ele,  moderati  homines  et  temparati,  aiunt,  apud  sapian- 
tem  ^^valere  aliquando  gratiam:  viri  boni  esse  misereri: 
distincta  genera  esse  delictorum,  et  disparas  poenas: 
esse  apud  ^%ominem  constantam  ignoscandi  locum:  ip- 
sum  sapiantem  "saape  aliquid  opinari,  quod  nesciat: 
irasci  nonnunquam:  exorari.  eundem  at  placari:  quod 
dixerit,  interdum,  si  ita  rectius  sit,  mutare:  de  S(»ntentia 
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decedere  aliqnaiido:   ^omnes  TUtiites  mediocritate   qi»* 
dam  eiue  moderalas. 

XXXI.  64.  ^Hm  ad  magbtroa  ai  qua  te  forttana, 
Cato,  cum  ista  natiira  detuliaaet,  non  ta  qtiidein  vir 
melior  esaea,  nee  fortior,  nee  temperanlior,  nee  jnatiory 
(neque  enim  eaae  potea,)  sed  ^paidlo  ad  lenitatera  pro- 
penaior.  Non  accuBarea  nnllia  adductua  -  inimicitiia, 
nulla  laceaaitua  injuria,  ^pudentisaimum  hominem,  aununa 
dignitate  atque  honeatate  praeditum:  putarea  eum  *in 
ejusdem  anni  cuatodia  te  alque  L.  Murenam  fortnna 
poauiaaet,  aliquo  te  cum  hoc  reipublicae  yinculo  eaae 
conjunctum :  quod  atrociter  in  aenatu  dixisti,  aut  non 
diauaaea,  aut  ^poauiaaea,  aut  mitiorem  in  partem  inter- 
pretarere.  65..  Ac  te  ipaum  (quantum  ego  opinione  augn- 
ror)  nunc  et  animi  quodam  impetn  concitatum,  et  ti 
naturae  atque  ingenii  elatum,  et  recentibua  ''praeceptorum 
atudiia  flagrantem  jam  usus  flectet,  diea  leniet,  aetaa 
mitigabit.  Etenim  isti  ipai  mihi  videntur  yestri  prae- 
ceptorea  et  virtutia  magiatri  fines  officioram  ^aullo  lon- 
giu8,  quam  ns^tura  vellet,  piotnUase :  *ut,  cum  ad  ultimum 
anima  contendisaemua,  ibi  tamen,  ubi  oportet,  conaiate- 
remua.  ^*^*  Nihil  ignoyeria."  "Imnao  aliquid,  non  omnia. 
«  Nihil  gratiae  cauaa  feceris."  ^Immo  reaiatito  gratiae; 
cum  officium  et  fidea  poatalabit.  **  Miaericordia  com* 
motua  ne  ais."  ^^£tiam ;  in  diasolrenda  severitate :  aed 
tamen  eat  laus  aliqua  humanitatis.  >^'In  aententia  per- 
maneto."  Veio;  niai  aententiam  alia  vicerit  melior. 
66.  Hujuacemodi  ^^Scipio  ille  fiiit,  quern  non  poenitebat 
facere  idem,  quod  tn:  habere  eniditiaaimum  hominem, 
et  paene  dirinum  domi :  ^'cujua  oratione  et  praeceptia, 
quamquam  erant  ^^eadem  iata,  quae  te  delectant,  tamen 
aaperior  non  eat  fiictua,  aed  (ut  accepi  a  aenibua)  lenia- 
simus.  Quia  vero  C.  Laelio  comior?  quis  jucnndior, 
eodem  ex  atudio  iato?  quia  illo  gravior,  aapientior  ?  Poa- 
sum  de  ^^L.  Philo,  de  C.  ^'Gallo  dieere  haec  eadem: 
sed  te  domum  jam  deducam  tuam.  Quemquamne  ezia- 
timaa  ^Catone,  proavo   tuo,   conmiodiorem,  ^^comiorem. 
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^moderatiorem  fuisae  ad  om&Mii  rationem  Immanitatis  t 
De  CUJU8  praestanti  virtute  cum  vere  grayiterque  diceres, 
domesticum  He  habere. dixiati  eiempkim  ad  iraitandum. 
Est  illud  quidem  exempliun  tibi  propositum  domi :  sed 
tamen  naturae  similitudo  illius  ad  te  magis,  qui  ab  iUo 
ortus  es,  quam  ad  unumquemque  noatrdm  pervenire  potuit : 
ad  imitandum  vero  tarn  raihi  pn^positum  exemplar  ilhid 
est,  quam  tibi.  Sed,  si  illius- ^comitatem  et  faci£tatem 
tuae  gravitati  severitatique  adsp^rseris,  non  ^ista  quidem 
eruQt  meliora,  quae  nunc  sunt  optima,  sed  cexte  condita 
jucundius. 

XXXII.  67.  QuARE,  ut  ad  id,  quod  institui,  revcrtar, 
^tolle  mibi  e  causa  nomen  Catonia:  jemove  ac  praetei^ 
mitte  auctoritatem,  quae  in  judiciis  aut  nihil  valere,  aut 
ad  salutem  debet  valere :  cong^dere  mecum  criminibus 
ipsis.  ^Quid  accusas,  Cato?  quid  alFers  in  judicium? 
quid  arguis?  Ambitum  accusas?  Non  defendo.  ^Me 
reprehendis,  ^uod  4dem  defendam,  quod  lege  puniedm. 
^Punivi  ambitum,  non.  innocentiam.  ^Ambitum  vero  ip- 
sum  yel  tecum  accusabo,  si  voles.  Dixisti,  senatus- 
consultmn,  me  xefe];ente,  esse  factum,  ^o**si  mercede 
^^corrupti  obviam  candidatis  issent,  si  conducti  secta- 
rentur,  ^i  gladiatoribus  vulgo  locus  tributim,  et  item 
prandia  si  vulgo  essent  data,  contra  legem  Calpumiam 
factum  videii."  Ergo  ita  senatus  jndicat,  contra  legem 
facta  haec  videri,  ^^si  facta  sint ;  decemit,  quod  nihil 
opus  est,  dum  candidatis  morem  gerit.  ^^Nam  iactlmi 
ait,  necne,  vehementer  quaeritur.  Si  factum  sit,  quin 
contra  legem,  sit,  dubitare  nemo  potest.  68.  Est  igitur 
ridiculum,  quod  est  dubium,  id  relinquere  incertum :  <|uod 
nemini  dubium  potest  esse,  id  judicare.  i«Atqui  id  de- 
cemitur  omnibus  postulantibus  candidatis :  ut  ex  liena* 
tuaconsulto,  neque  cujus  intersit,  neque  contra  quem 
sit,  intelligi  possit.  Quare  doce,  a  L.  '  Murena  ilia 
esse  commissa :  tum  egomet  "tibi,  contra  legem  com- 
missa  esse,  coneedam. 

XXXIII.  '*  ^^MuLTi  obviam   pzodienmt  de  provincia 
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decedenti,  cdnsulatmn  petend."     Solet  fieri.     ^Ecctd  an- 
tem  non  i»oditur  revertenti  ?     ^'  Quae   fuit  ista  rntdd* 
todoT'     Primum,  si  tibi   ^istam   rationem   non   possim 
reddere:   qnid  liabet   admirationis,   tali   riro    adyenienti, 
candidate    eonanlari,   obviam  prodiaaa  nraltoa?  quod  nisi 
esset   factum,   magis  mirandum    yideretur.     69.    Quid? 
si  ettam  illud  addam,  ^uod  a  consuetudine  non  abhorret, 
TOgatos  esse  multos?  num   ant   criminosum  sit,  aut  mi- 
randum,  qua  in  civitate  ^gati  infimorum  hominum  filios, 
prope  de  nocte,  ex  ultima  saepe  urbe,  deductum   venire 
soleamus,  in   ea  *non    esse    gravatos    homines  prodire 
bora  teitia  in   campum  Martium,    praesertim   taHs   Tiri 
nomine  rogatos?     Quidi   si  ''omnes  societates  renerunt, 
quarum   ex   numero    multi  hie  sedent  jndices  ?  quid  I  n 
Bnilti  homines   nostri  ordinis  honestissimi?  quid?  si  ilia 
oficiosissima,    quae    neminem    patitur   non   honeste   in 
.  ubem  introire,  Hota  natio  candidatorum  ?  si  denique  ipse 
accusator    *aoster   Postumius   obviam  cum    bene  magna 
caterra  sua  yenit :    quid  habet  ista  multitude  admirado- 
nis  ?     Oodtto  ^^dientes,  vicinos,  tribules,  exercitum  totum 
LucuUi,   qui  ad  triumphum   per   eos   dies  venerat:  hoc 
dice,   ^ifrequendam   in   isto   officio   gratuitam,  non  mode 
dignitad  ulliua  umquam,  sed  ne  voluntad  quidem  defuisse. 
70.  ^^'  At  sectabantur  muld." — Doce,   mercede  :  conced- 
am  enne  crimen.    Hoc  quidem  remoto,  quid  reprehendis  ? 
XXXIV.    i**QuiD  opus   est,  mquit,   sectatoribus  ?" — 
A  me  ta  id   quaeris,  quid  opus  sit  eo,  '^quo  semper  usi 
Bomus?     ^'Homines   tenues   unum    habent    in   nostrum 
oidinem  aut   promerendi   aut  referendi   beneficii  locum, 
banc  in  nostris  peddonibus  operam  atque  assectadonem. 
^Neqne  enim  fieri  potest,  neque   postulandum  est  a  no- 
bis, aut  ab  equitibus  Romania,  ut  sues   necessarios  can* 
didatos  seetentur  totos  dies:  ^''a  quibus  si  domus  nostra 
eelebratur,  si    interdum    ad    forum    deducimur,   si  uno 
^^asilicae    spado  honestamur,   diligenter  observari  vide- 
nmr  et  eoli:  ^^nuiorum  et  non  occupatorum  amicorum 
M  ista   assidnitss,    quorpm   c<^   bonis,  et    beneficis 

II* 
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deeMe  non  solet.  71.  Noli  igitiir  eiipeie  ^hvanc  inferion 
generi  hominum  fructum  officii,  Cato:  sine  eos,  ^m 
omnia  a  nobis  sperant,  kabere  ipsos  qnoqiie  alicfiiidy 
quod  nobis  tribuere  possint.  ^Si  nihil  erit,  pvaeter  ipso- 
rom  fiuffragium,  tenue  e&t:  si,  ut  saffragentmr,  nihil 
valent  gratia.  Ipsi  denique,  ut  solent  loqui,  %on  dicere 
pro  nobis,  non  spondere,  non  vocare  domum  suam  pos- 
sunt:  atqne  ^haec  a  nobis  petunt  omnia,  neque  ulla  re 
alia,  quae  a  nobis  consequuntur,  nisi  opera  sua,  com^ 
pensari  putant  posse.  Itaque  et  'legi  Fabiae,  quae  est 
de  numero  sectatorum,  et  senatusconsuUo,  ^od  est  ^L. 
Caesare  consule  factum,  restiterunt.  ''Nulla  est  enim 
poena,  quae  possit  observantiam  tenuiorum  ab  hoc  reien 
institute  officiorum  ezcludere. — ^72.  ^*  At  spectacula  sunt 
tributim  data,  et  ad  prandium  vulgo  vocati." — Etsi  hoe 
factum  a  Murena  omnino,  judices,  non  est,  ab  ejus  ami* 
cis  autem  *more  et  modo  factum  est;^  tamen  admonitns 
re  ipsa,  recorder,  quantum  hae  quaestiones  in  senatn 
habitae  ^^punctormn  nobis,  Senri,  detraxerijBtt  Quod 
enim  tempus  fuit  aut  nostra  aut  patrum  nostrorum  memor- 
ia,  ^^uo  haec,  sive  ambitio  est,  sive  liberalitas,  non 
fuerit,  ut  locus  et  in  circo  et  in  foro  daretur  amicis  et 
tribulibus?  ^^Haec  homines  tenuiores  ^primum,  nondum 
qui  a  suis  tribulibus  vetere  institute  assequebantur  *  * 

"XXXV.  73  *  *  *  i^Prabpbctum  fabrOm  semel  locum 
tribulibus  suis  ^Medisse :  quid  statuent  in  viros  primanos, 
ifiqui  in  circo  totas  tabemas,  tribulium  causa,  compara 
runt  ?  ^^Haec  omnia  sectatorum,  spectaculorum,  jNrandio 
rum  item  crimina,  a  multitudine  in  tuam  nymiam  diilgen- 
tiam,  Send,  conjecta  sunt:  in  quibus  tamen  Murena  ab 
senatus  auctoritate  defenditur.  Quid  enim?  Senatus 
num  obviam  prodire  crimen  putat  ?  "  Non ;  sed  mercede." 
^^Convince.  Num  sectari  multos  ?  '^Non ;  sed  conduc- 
tos."  ^^Doce.  Num  locum  ad  spectandum  dare  ?  aut 
ad  prandium  invitare  ?  "  Minime ;  ^^sed  vulgo,  passim.** — 
Quid  est  vujgo  ?  "  Universes."  Non  igitur,  si  ^^L.  Nat- 
ta,  sji^inmo  loco  adoleseens,  qui,  et  quo  aniroo  jam  sit. 
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et  qualis  vir  futurus  sit,  Tid^mus,  >iii  eqnitam  centmiis 
▼oiuit  esse  et  ad  hoc  officium  necessitudinis,  et  ad  reliqutun 
tempus,  gratiosus^  id  erit  ^jns  vitrico  frandi,  ant  cri- 
mini :  nee,  si  'virgo  Yestalis,  biijua  piopinqna  et  neces* 
saria,  locum  suum  ^gladiatohbua  -  concessit  hmc,  ^on  et 
ilia  pie  fecit,  et  hie  a  culpa  est  remotus.  'Omnia  haec 
sunt  officia  necessariornra,  commoda  tenuiorom,  munis 
candidatoram. 

74.  At  enim  agit  mecum  ^austeie  el  Stoice  Cato. 
Negat  veram  esse,  allici  benevolentiam  cibo:  negate 
judicium  hominum  in  magistratibus  mandaadis  cdmimpi 
Toluptatibos  opoitere.  Ergo  ad  coenam,  petilionis  cansa, 
ai  quia  vpcat,  condemnetur.  ^  Quippe,"  inquit,  "  ta  mihi 
aummum  imperium,  tu  siimmam  anctbritatem,  tn  guber- 
nacula  reipublicae  petas  fovendis  homianm  sensibus,  et 
deleniendis  animis,  et  adbibendis  roluptadbus  ?  ^^Utmm 
lenocinium,"  inquit,  "a  grege  delicatae  juventutis,  an  orbis 
tenrarum  imperium  a  populo  Romano  petebas?" — ^^Hor- 
ribilis  oratio:  sed  earn  usus,  vita,  mores,  civitaa  ipsa 
respuit.  Neque  tamen  Lacedaemonii,  ^^nctores  istius 
Titae  atque  orationis,  .qui  quotidianis  epulis  in  xobore  ao« 
cumbunt,  neque  ycto  ^^Cetes,  quorum  nemo  gustavit 
nmqwifn  cubaus,  ^^etius,  quam  Romani  homines,  ^^qui 
tempera  voluptatis  laborisqne  dispertiunt,  respublicas  suae 
retinuerunt:  ^^uorum  alteri  uno  adrentu  nostri  exercitns 
deleti  aunt;  alteri  nostri  imperii  praesidio  disciplinam 
suam  legesque  conservant 

XXXVI.  75.  QuARS  noli,  Cato,  majorum  inatituta, 
quae  ^''res  ipsa,  quae  diiitumitas  imperii  comprobat,  nim- 
ium  aevera  oratiojie  reprehendere.  Fuit  ^^eodem  ex 
studio  Tir  eruditus  apud  patres  nostroa,  et  honestus  homo 
et  nobilis,  Q.  Tubexo.  Is,  cimi  ^^epulum  Q.  Mazimus, 
^Africani  patrui  sui  ncmiine,  pi^ulo  Romano  daret,  loga- 
tus  est  a  Maximo,  *^ut  triclinium  sten^eret,  cum  esset 
Tubero  ejusdem  African!  sororis  fiUus.  Atque  ille,  homo 
emdittssimus,  ac  Stoicus,  ^travit  pelliculis  haedinia 
kctulos  Punicanos,  et  expoauit  vaaa  Samia :    quaai  raio 
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esset  Diogenes  Cynicus  moituns,  et  non  divioi  hoHunis 
Africani  mors  honestareiur ;  quern  cum  supremo  ejus  die 
Maximus  laudaret,  gralias  egit  diis  immertalibus,  quod 
ille  vir  in  hsc  republics  potissimum  natus  esset ;  necesse 
enim  fuisse,  ibi  esse  terrarum  imperium,  ubi  iUe  esset. 
Hujus  .in  morte  celebranda  graviter  tulit  populus  Roma- 
nus  ^hanc  perversam  sapientiam  Tuberonis.  76.  Itaque 
^homo  integerrimus,  civis  optimus,  cum  esset  L.  PauUi 
neposy  P.  Africani,  ut  dixi,  sororis  filius,  ^Ms  liaedinis 
pelliculis  praetura  dejectus  est.  Odit  populus  Romanus 
privaUCm  luxuriam,  publicam  magnificentiam  diligit:  %on 
amat  profusas  epulas,  sordes  et  inhumanitatem  multo 
minus:  ^distinguit  rationem  officiorum  ac  temporum,  vi- 
cissitudinem  laboris  ac  voluptatis.  Nam,  quod  ais,  nulla 
re  alUci  hominum  mentes  oportere  ad  magistratum  man- 
dandum,  nisi  dignitate;  *hoc  tu  ipse,  in  quo  summa  est 
dignitas,  non  servas.  Cur  enim  quemquam,  ut  studeat 
dbi,  ut  te  adjuYct,  rogas?  Rogas  tu  me,  ut  mihi  prae- 
sis,  ut  committam  ego  me  tibi.  Quid  tandem?  istuc 
me  rogari  oportet  abs  te,  an  te  potius  a  me,  ut  pA)  mea 
salute  laborem  periculumque  suscipias  1  77.  Quid  ?  quod 
habes  ^nomenclatorem  ?  in  eo  quidem  ^fallis  et  decipis. 
*Nam,  si  nomine  appellari  abs  te  cives  tuos  honestum 
est,  turpe  est  eos  notiores  esse  servo  tuo  quam  tibL 
^^Sin,  etiam  si  noris,  tamen  per  monitorem  appellandi 
sunt,  ^^cur  ante  petis,  quam  insusurravit  ?  aut  quid^  cum 
admoneris,  tamen,  quasi  tute  noris,  ita  salutas?  quid, 
posteaquam  es  designatus,  multo  salutas  negligentius  ? 
^^Haec  omnia  ad  rationem  cintatis  si  dirigas,  recta  sunt : 
sin  perpendere  ad  disciplinae  praecepta  velis,  reperian- 
tur  pravissima.  Quare  nee  plebi  Romanae  eripiendi 
^^fructus  isti  sunt  ludorum,  gladiatorum,  conviviorum, 
quae  omnia  majores  nostri  comparayerunt :  ^^ec  candi- 
datis  ista  benignitas  adimenda  est,  quae  liberalitatem 
magis  significat,  quam  largitionem. 

XXXYII.  78.  ^^At  enim  te  ad  accusandum  respublica 
•dduzit.    ^^Credo,  Cato,  te  isto  animo  atque  ea  opinione 
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raaisse^  Sed  ta  improdentia  labens.  Ego  qnod  ftcio, 
judieesy  cum  anucitiae  dignitadaque  L.  Mnreiiae  gratia 
facio,  tum  me  pacis,  otii,  coocotdiae,  libertalisy  aalutia, 
▼itae  denique  omnium  nosUtoi  causa  iacorojclamo  atqoo 
testor.  Audite,  audite  conaulem,  judicoi,  nihil  dicam 
arrogantius,  tantum  dicam,  totos  dies  atqne  Bootes  do 
republica  cogitantem.  Non  usque  eo  L.  Catilina  rem- 
publicam  despexit  atque  contempsit,  ut  ea  copia,  quam 
secum  eduxit,  se  hanc  cintatem  oppressnnun  arl»traretur. 
^Latius  patet  illins  sceleris  contagiOy  quam  qiiieqwsm 
putat;  ad  phures  pertiuet.  Intus,  intus,  inquam,  est 
^eq^ua  Trojanus :  a  quo  nunquam,  me  consule,  domdeft- 
tea  opprimemini.  79.  Quaeris  a  me,  quid  ego  Calilinam 
metuam.  Nihil ;  et  curavi,  ne  quis  metueret :  sed  ^oopia* 
illius,  quas  hie  video,  dice  esse  metnendas:  nee  tarn 
timendus  est  nunc  exercitus  L.  Catilinae,  quam  isti,  qui 
ilium  exercitum  deseruisse  dicuntur.  Non  enim  desetu* 
erunt,  sed  ab  illo  in  ^>eculis  atque  insidiis  relicti,  "ia 
capite  atque  in  cerricibus  noetris  restiterunt.  .  Hi  et  %Lte« 
gram  consulem,  et  bonum  imperstorem,  ^et  natura,  et  fortu* 
na  cum  reipublicae  salute  conjunctum,  dejici  de  uibis  prae- 
sidio,  et  de  custodia  oivitatis  ^estris  sente&tiis  deturbari 
volunt.  Quorum  ego  ferram  et  audaciam  rejeci  %k  cam* 
po,  debilitavi  in  foro,  compressi  etiam  domi  meae  saepe^ 
judices,  his  yos  si  alteram  consulem  nradideritis,  plus 
multo  erunt  vestris  sententiis,  quam  suis  gl9/diia  con* 
secuti.  Magni  interest,  judices,  id  quod  ego  multis  re- 
pugnantibus  egi  atque  pcrfcci,  esse  ^%alendis  Januariis 
in  republica  duo  consnles.  80.  Nolite  arbitrari,  medioc- 
ribtts  consiliis,  aut  usitatis  viia,  ^^aut**  Non  lex  v^ 
proba,  non  perniciosa  largitio,  non  auditum  aliquando 
aliquod  malum  '  Reipublicae  quaeritur.  Inita  aunt  in  hae 
civitate  consilia,  judices,  urbis  delendae,  civium  truci* 
dandorum,  nominis  Roman!  exstinguendL  Atque  haee 
cives,  elves,  inquam,  (si  eos  hoc  nomine  ^pellari  fas 
est,)  de  patria  sua  et  cogitant  et  cogitaverunt ;  horum 
ego  quotidie  consiliis  occuno,  audaciam  debilito,  sceleii 
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resiftto.  Sed  vos  moneo,  jtidices:  ^in  exitu  est  jam 
mens  consulatus :  nolite  mihi  subtrahere  ^vicarium  meae 
diligentiae :  n(dite  adimere  eum,  cui  rempublicam  cupio 
tradere  incolumem,  ab  his  tantis  periculis  defendendam. 
XXXVIII.  81.  Atque  ad  haec  mala,  judices,  quid 
accedat  aliud,  non  videtis?  '  Te,  te  appello,  Cata:  non- 
ne  prospicis  ^tempestatem  anni  tui?  jam  enim  hesterna 
concione  intonuit  vox  pemiciosa  ^designati  ttibmii,  col- 
iegae  tui:  contra  quern  multum  Hua  mens,  multum 
omnes  boni  providenint,  qui  te  ad  tribunatus  petitionem 
Tocavenmt.  Omnia,  quae  per  hoc  triehnium  agitata 
sunt,  jam  ab  eo  tempore,  quo  ^a  L.  Catilina  et  On. 
Pisone  initum  consilium  senatus  interficiendi'  scitis  esse, 
in  hos    dies,  in  hos   menses,  in  hoc  tempus  erumpunt. 

82.  Qui  locus  est,  judices,  quod  tempus,  qui  dies,  quae 
nox,  cum  ego  non  ex  istorum  insidiis  ac  mucronibus, 
non  solum  meo,  sed  multo  etiam  magis  divino  consilio 
eripiar  atque  evolem?  Neque  isti  me  ^m.eo  nomine 
interfici,  sed  vigilantem  consulem  de  reipublicae  prae* 
sidio  demovere  volunt :  nee  minus  vellent,  Cato,  te 
quoque  aliqua  ratione,  si  possent,  toUere :  id  quod,  mihi 
crede,  ®et  agnnt,  et  moliuntur.  Vident,  quantum  in  te 
sit  animi,  quantum  ingenii,  quantum  auctoritatis,  quan- 
tum reipublicae  praesidii  :  sed  cum  ^consulari  auc* 
toritate  et  auxllio  spoliatam  vim  tribuniciam  viderint, 
tum  se  facilius  inermem  et  debilitatum  te  oppressu- 
ros  arbitrantur.  Nam  ^ne  sufficiatur  consul,  non  tim- 
ent,  i^Vident  te  in  tuorum  potestate  coUegarum  fore : 
sperant  ^^sibi  Silanum,  clarum  virum,  sine  collega,  te 
sine   consule,   rempublicam    sine   praesidio   objici  posse. 

83.  His  tantis  in  rebus  tantisque  in  periculis,  est  tuum, 
M.  Cato,  qui  non  mihi,  non  tibi,  sed  patriae  natus  es, 
videre  quid  agatur,  retinere  adjutorem,  defensorem,  socium 
in  republica,  consulem  ^^on  cupidum,  consulem  (quod 
maxime  tempus  hoc  postulat)  fortuna  constitutum  ad 
amplexandum  otium :  scientia,  ad  bellum  gerendum :  ^^ani 
mo  et  uBUy  ad  quod  veils  negotium. 
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.  XXXIX.  QUAXQT7AM  ^ujusoe  rei  potestas  omnit 
In  Tobis  sita  est,  jndices :  totam  reiDpablicam  vos  in 
hac  causa  tenetis,  vos  gubematis.  Si  L.  Cadlina  cum 
suo  consUio  n^fariorum  hominum,  quoa  secum  eduxit, 
hac  de  re  posset  judicare,  condemnaret  L.  Murenam: 
si  iaterficere  posset,  occideret.  ^Petimt  enim  lationes 
illiuSy  ut  orbetur  auxilio  respublica:  ut  minuatur  contra 
8ttum  furorem  imperatorum  copia:  ut  major  facultas 
tribunis  plebis  detur,  Mepulso  adrersario,  seditionis 
ac  discordiae  concitandae.  ^Idemne  igitur  delecti  am- 
plissimis  ex  ordinibus  honestissimi  atque  sapientissimi 
Tiri  judicabuat,  quod  ille  impoEtunissimus  gladiator,  hos- 
tis  reipublicae  jodicaretl  84.  Mihi  credite,  judices, 
in  hac  causa  non  solum  de  L.  Murenae,  verum  etiam 
de  vestra  salute  sententiam  fereitis.  In  disciimea  ex- 
tremum  venimus:  nihil  est  jam,  unde  nos  reficiamus, 
aut  ubi  lapsi  resistamua.  Non  solum  minuenda  non 
sunt  auxilia,  quae  habemus,  sed  etiam  nova,  si  fieri 
possit,  comparanda.  Hostis  est  enim  non  %pud  Ani- 
enem,  quod  bello  Punico  gravissimum  visum  est,  sed 
in  urbe,  in  foro:  (dii  immortal«s!  suie  gemitu  hoc  dici 
non  potest :)  ^on  nemo  etiam  in  iUo  sacrario  reipub- 
licae, in  ipsa,  inqtiam,  curia  non  nemo  hostis  est.  Dii 
''faxint,  ut  ^meus  collega,  vir  fortissimus,  hoc  Catilinae 
nefaripx  latrociniom  armatus  opprimdt!  ego  togatus, 
rohiB  bonisque  omnibus  adjutoribus,  hoc,  quod  c<mcep- 
com  respuUica  periculum  parturit,  consilio  discutiam 
et  comprimam!  85,  Sed  quid  tandem  fiet,  si  'haec 
elapsa  de  manibus  nostris,  in  eum  annum,  qui  consequi* 
tur,  redundarint?  Unus  erit  consul,  et  is  non  in  i^d- 
ministoando  bello,  sed  in  sufficiendo  collega  occupatus. 
Hunc  jam  qui  ^%npedituri  sint,  *  *  ilia  pestis  immanis, 
i^importuna,  prorumpet,  qua  poterit :  et  jam  populo  Ro< 
mano  minatur:  in  agros  suburfoanos  repente  advolabit: 
i^versabitur  in  castris  fmor,  in  curia  timor,  in  foro 
conjuratio,  in  campo  exercitus,  in  agris  vastitas :  6m« 
m  autem    in  sede    ac  loco  fenum   flammamque  meto* 
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mniis  Quae  jandia  comparantur,  eadem  ista  omnia, 
^si  omata  sola  praeaidiia  erit  respublica,  facile  et 
oaagistratuum  consiliis  et  piiyatorum  diHgenda  oompii- 
jnentitf. 

XL.  86.  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  jadices,  primum  rei- 
publicae  causa,  qua  nulla  res  cuiquam  ^potior  debet  esse, 
vos,  pro  mea  summa  et  vobis  cognita  in  ren^bJicam 
diligentia,  moneo,  pro  auctoritate  consulari  hortor,  jnro 
magnitudine  periculi  obtestor,  ut  otio,  ut  paci,  ut  salati, 
ut  vitae  vestrae  et  ceterorum  civium  considatis :  deinde 
ego  Mem  vestram,  ^defensoris  et  amici  officio  adduc- 
tus,  oro  atque  obaeero,  judices,  ut  ne  hominis  miseri, 
et  cum  ^corporis  morbo,  turn  animi  dolore  confecti,  L. 
Murenae,  recentem  gratulationem  nova  lamentatione 
obruatis.  Mode  maidmo  beneiicio  populi  Romani  or- 
natns,  fortunatua  videbatur,  quod  primus  in  familiam 
Teterem,  primus  in  ^municipium  antiquissimum  eonsu- 
latum  attulisset ;  nunc  idem  ^squalore  sordidus,  confectus 
morbo,  lacrymis  ac  moeirore  perditus,  vester  est  supplex, 
judices,  vestram  fidem  obtestatur,  misericordiam  implo- 
rat,  vestram  potestatem  ae  vestras  opes  ''intuetur.  87. 
Nolite,  per  deos  iomiortales!  judices,  %ac  eum  re,  qua 
se  honestiorem  fore  putavit,  etiam  c^eris  ante  partis 
honestadbus  atque  omni  dignitate  fortun&K^e  privare. 
^Atque  ita  vos  L.  .Murena,  judices,  orai  atque  o^crat, 
si  injuste  neminem  laesit;  si  nuUius  aures  ToluntatMn- 
ve  nolavit;  si  nemini,  ut  levissime  dicam,  odio,  nee 
domi,  nee  milidae,  fuit,  sit  apud  vos  ^^modesdae  loc- 
us, sit  demissis  hominibus  perfugium,  sit  auxilium 
pudori.  ^'Misericordiam  spoliado  consuiatus  magnam 
habere  debet,  judices.  ^^Una  enim  eripiuntur  cum  con« 
suiatu  omnia.  Inyidiam  veto  his  temporibus  habere 
consuiatus  ipse  nullam  potest.  ^^Objicitur  enim  con- 
cionibus  sedidosorum,  insidiis  conjuratorum,  telis  Cat* 
ilinae  :  ad  omne  denique  periculum,  atque  ad  omnem 
mvidiam  solus  opponitur.  88.  Quare  quid  invidendum 
Musenae,   aut  cuiquam   nosti^^^  sit  Hin  hoc   praeclaro 
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contndattt,  non  video,  jniices.  Quae  yero  miteranda 
MiiiV  eft  ^  mihi  ante  ocuios  versantVy  et  voa  videie 
et  perspieere  potestis. 

XLI.  Si  (quod  Jupiter  omen  avertatj)  >hunc  yestria 
tfentendis  afflixeritis,  ^uo  se  nnser  vertet?  donnimneT 
ut  earn  imaginem  darissimi  viri,  parentia  aui,  qtiain 
paucia  -  ante  diebus  ^laureatam  in  ana  gf  atulatione 
conspexit,  eandem  .  deformatam  ignomiaia  ^lugentem- 
que  videat  ?  an  ad  matrem,  quae  ^misera,  modo  con- 
aulem  osculata  ^um  suum,  nunc  cruciatur  et  sollici- 
ta  est,  ne  eundem  paullo  post  spoliatum  omni  digni- 
tate  conspiciat!  89.  Sed  quid  ego  matrem,  aut  dOmom 
appello,  quern  %ova  poena  legis  et  dome,  et  parente, 
omnium  suomm  consuetudine  conspectuque  prirat? 
Ibit  igitur  in  exsilium  miser  ?  Quo  ?  ad  Orientisne 
partes,  in  quibus  annos  multos  legatus  fuit,  et  exerci- 
tus  duxit,  et  res  maximas  gessit?  ^At  habet  magnum 
dolorem,  undo  cum  honore  decesseris,  *eodem  cum 
ignominia  reverti.  An  se  in  contrariam  partem  terra- 
rum  abdet,  ut  Gallia  Transalpina,  quem  nuper  "summo 
cum  imperio  libentissime  viderit,  eundem  lugentem, 
moerentem,  exsulem  videat?  In  ea  porro  provincia, 
quo  animo  ^C.  Murenam,  fratrem  suum,  adspiciet  1  ^^qui 
hujus  dolor  ?  qui  illius  moeror  ent  ?  quae  utriusque 
lamentatio?  "quanta  autem  perturbatio  fortunae  atque 
sermonis,  quod,  quibus  in  locis  paucis  ante  diebus 
factum  esse  constdem  Murenam,  nuntii  literaeque  cele- 
brassent,  et  undo  hospites  atque  amici  gratulatum  Ro- 
mam  concujrerint,  repente  eo  accedat  ipse  nuntius 
suae  calamitatis?  90.  Quae  si  acerba,  si  misera,  si 
luctuosa  sunt,  si  alienissima  a  mansuetudine  et  miseri- 
cordia  vestra,  judices,  ^^conservate  populi  Romani  bene- 
ficium  :  reddite  reipublicae  consulem  :  date  hoc  ipsiua 
pudori,  date  patri  mortuo,  date  generi  et  familiae,  date 
etiam  Lanuvio,  municipio  honestissimo,  quod  in  hac  tota 
causa  frequens  moestumque  vidistis.  Nolite  a  sacris 
patriis  ^Uunonis    Sospitae,    cui  omnes  consules  ^^facere 
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Decease  est,  'domeetieiiiii  et  snum  conaulem  pottaeiimini 
arellere.  Queni  ego  vebb,  si  quid  hsbet  momenti 
commendado,  aut  auctoritatis  'confinnauo  mea,  consul 
consulem,  judices,  ita 'commeudOy  ut  cupMissimum  ^odi, 
^tudiosissimum  bonorum,  accerrimum  contra  sediiionem, 
fortisdmum  in  bello,  inimicissimum  buic  conjurationi, 
quae  nunc  rempublicam  laJbefactat,  futurum  esse  *{»> 
mittam  et  spondeam. 
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1.  M.  TtTLLii  CicnoMtt,  6tc.  **Tini  Ontionof  M.  Tniltiu  | 
Cieeio  tgaikui  Iaciiis  Catiline,  delireied  in  the  Senate.*' — Catiline*! 
intention  was  to  leave  Rome,  and  join  bis  army,  then  asaembling  in 
different  parts  of  Italy ;  while  the  other  conspirators  remained  within 
the  walls,  to  butcher  the  senators  and  fire  the  capitoL  Cicero,  bar- 
ing discovered  this  design,  sommoned  the  senate  to  meet  in  the 
temple  of  Jbpiter  Stator,  with  the  intention  of  laying  before  it  the 
whde  eiicurastances  of  the  plot  BiA  Catiline  having  nnexpectedly 
appeared  in  -the  midst  of  the  assembly,  his  audacity  impelled  the 
consular  orator  to  an  abrupt  invectiye,  which  is  directly  addressed 
to  the  traitor,  and  commences  without  the  preamble  by  Ivhich  most 
of  his  other  harangues  are  introduced. 

In  point  of  efibci,  this  oration  must  have  been  perfectly  electric. 
The  disclosure  to  the  criminal  himself  of  his  most  secret  purposes : 
their  flagitious  natuze,  thieatening  the  Ufe  of  every  one  present ;  the  • 
wbole  course  of  his  vittanies  and  treasons,  blazoned  forth  with  the 
fire  of  incensed  eloquence ;  and  the  adjuration  to  him,  by  fleeing 
fiom  Rome,  to  finee  his  country  fiom  such  a  pest,  were  all  wonder- 
folly  calculated  to  excite  astonishment,,  admiration,  and  honor. 

The  great  object  of  the  whole  oration,  was  to  drive  Catiline  into 
banishment ;  and  it  appoan  somewhat  singular,  that  so  dangerous  a 
perMmage,  and  one  who  might  have  been  so  easily  convicted,  should 
thus  have  been  forced,  or  even  aUowed,  to  withdraw  to  his  army, 
instead  of  being  seoored  and  punished.  From  the  language  of  Sal- 
lust,  {Cat.  c.  81,)  this  oration  would  appear  to  have  been  origmally 
altogether  extemporaneous,  and  to  have  been  subsequently  commit- 
ted to  writing  by  Cicera 


8.  QuauBque  tandem^  dee.  '*  How  &r,  then,  Catilme,  wilt  thon 
^rifle  with  our  patience  1  How  long,  too,  will  that  frantic  wicked- 
*Aess  of  thine  baflle  our  efforts  I     To  what  extent  will  thy  unbridled 
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Pace. 

1  audacity-  inaolentlj  display  itself  V — ^We  may  suppose  the  whole 
senate  to  have  remained,  for  a  time,  buried  in  the  deepest  sOence, 
eveiy  eye  directed  towards  Catiline ;  and  Cicero,  at  last,  slowly 
rising  from  his  curule  chair,  and  pointing  the  finger  of  indignant 
scorn  at  the  guilty  intruder,  to  have  burst  forth  into  Ibis  startlmg  and 
impassioned  exordium. 

8.  AhtUere.  Literally,  ''wilt  thou  abuse.** — Cicero  prefers  the 
softer  and  more  poetic  termination  r«,  m  the  imperfect  and  future 
indicatiye,  and  present  and  imperfect  subjunctive.  In  the  present 
indicative  he  rarely  emplo3rs  it. — Paiientia  nostra.  The  reference 
.in  nostra  is  to  himself  and  the  senate  generally. 

4.  Jste  tuus.  The  pronoun  iste  is  here  es^loyed  to  maik  indig- 
nant acorn  and  conten^t.  It  must  be  observed,  with  regard  to  isiCt 
that  it  is,  stiictiy  speaking,  used,  together  with  its  derivatives,  in 
reference  to  the  person  addressed.  Thus,  iste  loeus,  <*  that  {dace 
where  you  are  ;'*  ista  verba,  "  those  words  which  you  utt^ed.*' 
When  Cicero  addressed  his  antagonist,  in  any  instance,  he  often 
used  iste,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  just  laid  down ;  and,  as 
be  generally  used  it  contumeUously,  it  acquired  a  reproachful  meao;- 
ing.^  But  this  is  by  no  means  universally  the  case.  In  the  present 
passage,  however,  iste  has  this  scornful  meaning,  and  tuus  is  meiely 
added  in  erder  ta  strengthen  ita  general  reference  to  the  penoa 
addressed. 

5.  Eludet.  A  meta^^r  borrowed  tom  the  movements  of  gladi- 
ators, in  avoiding  a  blow  fiom  an  <^pponent.  {JDonat.  in  Ter.  Eun. 
1, 1, 10.)  So  Catiline  is  said,  by  the  orat<»:;  to  baffle  evexy  efibit,  <m 
ihe  part  of  good  citizens,  for  preserving  the  public  i^cpose. — Qiieiii 
adjmem.  Equivalent,  in  Ciceronian  Latinity,  to  quousque  or  pLtani' 
diu.  (Emesti,  Clav.  Cic.  s.  v.  finis. — Schiiiz,  Index  Lai,  a.  v.>— 
Jactabii.  The  student  will  mark  the  foroe  of  the  ftequeilbative.  it 
IS  equivalent  to  itisolenier  se  geret. 

.6.  Nihiine  U,  dice,  <*  Have  the  guards  stationed  nightfy  on  thd 
Palatine  hill  produced  no  impressum  upon  thee  1  Have  the  watphes 
planted  throughout  the  city  produced  none  1  None,  the  eoastena- 
tion  tiiat  pervades  all  classes  1  None,  the  timM^ing  tc^iber  of  all 
good  citizens  V  dec.  literally,  '*  Has  the  nigfatiy  guard  of  the  Fd- 
atium  in  no  re^tect  moved  Ibeet  In  no  respect  have  the  watches 
of  the  city  1"  dec. 

7.  Palatii.  The  Palatine  was  the  most  central  one  of  the  seven 
hills  of  Rome,  and  the  most  important  to  be  guarded  in  case  any 
public  disturbance  arose,  since  a  foe,  in  possession  of  it,  mi^t  easfly 
make  himself  master  of  the  rest  of  the  city.  Hence  the  necessity^ 
•fits  being  secured  on  tiie  present  occadon.    The  Palatine  hill  was 
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the  lesidence  of  Romnkw,  and  in  hd,  the  fint  part  of  die  city  that    ,]^ 
waa  inliabited.    Here,  in  a  kter  age,  stood  the  imperial  mansioD  of 
Augustna  and  hia  auccesaors,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  modem 
tenn  "  palace." 

8.  Urbit  vigiUae.  When  theie  waa  anj  alarm  or  diataibance  In 
the  city,  or  when  any  saspicion  waa  entertained  of  pnbhc  commotion 
or  aecret  conspiracy,  the  inferior  magiatrstea  (the  aedilea,  qnaea- 
-toxa,  and  tribanea,)  were  entnieted  by  the  aenate  with  the  caie  of 
the  public  peace,  and  planted  guards  and  watchea  in  proper  plaeea. 
Compare  SaUustt  {Cat.  c.  30,)  **  Ut  Romae  per  toUm  urbem  wigi- 
Hoe  haberetUUrf  iitque  mmores  magUtratuM  praeestent.*' 

9.  CoHcurstu.  Several  editiona  have  eonuntut  (*^  the  nnion,^) 
which  ia  also  giTon  by  Quintilian  (9, 3, 30)  in  citing  from  thia  paasage. 
The  more  spirited  reading,  however,  is  undoubtedly  coneursut. 

10.  Muniiitnmus.  In  dangerous  emergencies,  the  senate  were 
«saaUy  convened  in  the  temple  of  some  tufedary  divinity,  and  not  in 
a  curia,  or  senate-hoase. '  The  place  aelected,  on  the  present  oecft- 
aion,  was  tho  temple  of  JujHter  Stator,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pfelatine 
hill ;  and  it  ia  hence  called  "  muniHssimus  loeuSf**  from  the  eirenn>- 
stance  of  there  being*  a  guard,  at  the  time,  on  the  Palatine.  With 
xeqpect  to  the  true  position  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  (Which 
aome  editore  very  erroneously  make  to  have  been  in  the  capitol,) 
consult  Liv.  1,  12.     Ovid.  Fast.^,  794.     NarAim,  6,  18. 

11.  Horum  ora  vuUusgue.  **The  looks  and  eountenancea  of 
theae  who  are  here  assembled.**  Ora  refers  to  the  looks  of  aversion 
directed  at  Catiline  by  the  great  majority  of  those  present ;  eutow 
to  their  bountenances,  in  which  were  depicted  anxiety  and  alarm. 
Muretos  refers  the  words  to  the  aversion  manifested  by  the  senators 
on  the  entrance  of  Catiline  into  the  assembly,  when  all  quitted  that 
part  of  the  benchea  where  he  had  taken  his  seat.  They  woold  rather 
aeem  to  refer  to  the  deportment  of  the  senate  during  all  the  time 
that  he  had  been  present. 

12.  Patere.  *^  Lie  open  to  view/'  i.  e.  are  brought  fully  to  light. 
'^Conshrictam  jam  horum  amniuin  teneri.  Literally,  "  ia  now  held 
firmly  grAsped'by  the  knowledge  of  all  of  these,**  t.  e.  is  now  become 
a  matter  of  firm  conviction  to  all  who  are  here  assembled,  dm* 
ttrichu  ia  elegantly  applied  to  whatever  is  firmly  held  in,  «kid  can 
no  longer  escape,  our  grasp.  While  the  compound  tenn  coMcienHa 
(instead  of  the  simple  scierUid)  is  employed  to  denote  that  many 
are  acquainted  with  the  conspiracy.  Compare  the  explanation  of 
BfAnXz,  {Index  Lai.  s.  v.,)  "  Cemmmns  if  iter  edmplnres  rei  alieu^ 
jut'  notitia." — ^We  have  given  horum  onmium  with  Graevins, 
inatead  of  the  common  reading  omntvm  horum. 
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15.  ProsMM.  Cieero  delivered  thb  cmtiim  on  the  Sth  Novem- 
ber.  A  meetiiig  of  the  conspiraton  had  taken  place  oo  the  night 
of  the  6th,  at  the  hoase  of  Laeea.  Thia  ia  what  Cicero  calla  nox 
superior.  The  morning  of  the  7th  waa  the  time  fixed  for  hia  aaaae- 
ainatioii  hj  the  two  Roman  knighta.  During  that  day,  Cicero  cained 
an  the  morementa  of  the  conspintoia  to  be  cloaely  watched,  and 
aacertained  alao,  by  hia  aecret  agenta,  all  that  Waa  done  on  the 
Dil^  of  the  7th.  Thia  waa  the  nox  froaama.  Compare  chapter 
4th,  and  JfVo  SuiL  c.  18. 

14.  Immo  vero.  **Ney,  indeed."  Gmevioa  omiteMro,  hut  ita 
preaence  imparta  additionid  atrength  to  the  claoae.  Compare  Ep. 
mi  AJU.  is,  42 :  ^  FtrendiM  tibi  in  hoc  error  :  ferendue  7  immo 
9ero  eiiam  MipsoonduM,"  .And  alao  TureelUmu  ie  Fori.  Lai.  a.  t. 
Immo« 

16.  Puhlici  eonsHa  partieepe,  "  A  ahaier  in  the  public  deliben- 
tiona."  Ciceio'a  object  ia  to  excite  the  mdignation  of  the  senate 
against  Catiline,  for  hia  having  come  into  that  assemUy,  not  to 
inquiie  or  aeek  for  any  thmg,  but  actually  to  take  part  in  th«r  de- 
jibentioDa. 

16.  Vtri  fortee.  Spoken  IronicaUy.  ''Men,  M  of  courage." 
Cicero  chaigea  himaelf  andthe  aenate  with  cowardice,  in  not  having 
before  this  brought  Catiline  to  puniahment.-^&Ut«/w«'«  reipiMieae. 
•'  To  be  ddng  our  dutyHo  the  8tate."--J«itic#.  <*  Of  that  wietch.** 
Pointmg  at  Catilme.    Compare  note  4,  page  1. 

17.  In  U  eonferrh  dec.  Understand  jomprii/emy  horn,  the  prsvi- 
oiis  clause.  "  liong  since  ought  that  ruin  to  have  been  hei^)ed  upon 
thy  own  head,"  dtc.  The  pronoun  ieUm  tacitly  implies  that  the 
nun  in  queation  ia  the  wcxtfc  iji  Catiline,  and  thia  ^ea  ia  immediatd|y 
enlarged  upon  in  what  follows,  yuam  tu  in  no*  omnee^  dec. 

18.  An  vero.  The  primitiTe  meaning  of  an  ia  ^'  or,"  and,  when 
used  mteizogaiively,  the  aentence  is  always  eUptical.  Thus,  mi 
ieeertare  mecum  wduii  f  "Bid  he  wiah  to  contend  with  mel" 
This,  v^en  resolved,  is  nothing  more  than,  "Am  I  wrong  mmy 
soxmise,  or  did  ha  wish  to  contend  with  mel"  So,  in  the  present 
instance,  an  vero  vir  amplienmu*,  dtc.,  which  we  translate,  '*  Did, 
in  ftct,  that  very  illustrious  individual,"  dtc.,  is,  in  reality,  when  AiUy 
expressed,  '*am  I  wroi^  in  my  assertbn,  orxdid,  in  feet,"  dkc. 
The  same  explanation  vnSl  apply  to  the  Greek  «,  when  used  ss  an 
intern%ative  particle. 

19.  P.  Sdpio.  The  reference  is  to  P.  Scqno  Naafca.  He  is 
caned  j»^aA»  because  the  office  of  ponH/ex  maximu  was  not  a 
magiatiaey ;  and  hence  the  same  person  could  be  pontifex  and  also 
consul  or  piaetor.    Compare  the  xemaifca  of  Muietus,  od  Iw.    The 
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1  ffwaiuM  m&y,  tbarafoie,  ^e  renderad,  **  altboogh  iiBiiiff  no     | 
office  of  magistracy."    As  ngaids  Scipio  Naaica,  eonsoll  Hktorieal 
laisXf  a.  ▼.  Scipio. — Graeekun,    Consdt  Historical  Index,  a.  t. 
GncchuSy  and  Legal  Index,  a.  ▼.  Sempronia  Lex. 

20.  .Mtdioeriter  lahefacttaUem,  &c.  "  When  only  diatmbing,  in 
a  Biodeiate  degree,  th&  aettkd  order  of  things  in  the  atate."  The 
idea  literally  involve  is  the  cansii^  ^diat  waa  befova  finnly  iixad 
to  totter,  and  awerve  from  ita  place.  Siaiut  is  here  figuntire^ 
enjoyed,  in  allusion  to  the  postare  or  attitade  of  a  gladiator  in 
combat. — It  ^vill  be  observed,  that  Cicero  deaignedly  extenuates  the 
offence  of  Tifaemis  Gracchus,  in  oiddr  that  the  figoor,  w^  which 
he  waa  puniafaed,.might  be  contrasted  the  more  strong^  with  the 
impunity  enjoyed  by  Catiline. 

21.  CatUaanam,  The  common  text  haa  vtro  after  CoiSiinam; 
but  eince  this  already,  occurs  with  «n,  in  the  previous  part  of  the 
aentenco,  and  does  not  appear  in  the  present  passage  as  cited  by 
QuintiJian,  (8,  4,  13,)  we  have  rejected  it  with  Manutios,  LamW- 
aua,  and  other  editors.  We  have  ajso  giren,  with  Schutz,  ftfrromm, 
in  place  of  the  common  reading  terraey  the  former  likewise  occuning 
in  Quintilian. 

1.  Nam  ilia,  dec.    Cicero  h^re  assigns  a  reason  for  other  exana-     2 
pies  not  being  cited,  in  preference  to  that  of  Tiberius  Giacohoa. 
They  were  of  too  remote  a  date  ;  whereas  the  movemento  of  Grae- 
chos  had  occuiied  at  a  comparatiTely  recent  period. 

2.  C.  ServUms  Ahala.  Consult  Historical  Index,  a.  ▼.  Ahala. 
He  waa  magister  equitam  to  the  dictator  T.  Q.  Cincinnatua. 
Emeeti  first  gave  tbe^  true  reading  C.  Strviliu*,  for  the  common 
lection  Q.  Sernlius. — Sp.  Maelmm,  Maelias  was  the  richest  pri- 
vate man  in  the  commonwealth,  and  more  than  suspected  of  ainaii^ 
«t  the  sovere^  power,  in  consequence  of  his  liberal  dooadoBs  of 
com  among  the  lower  orders,  during  a  season  of  great  scaiei^. 
Consult  Historical  Index,  s.  v.  Maelius. — NovU  rekts  studentem, 
'*  Aiming  at  a  change  in  the  government,"  i.  e.  plotting  a  revolution. 

3.  hta  virtut.  **  That  degree  of  public  virtue,"  i.  e.  of  trae 
patriotism.  In  our  remarks  on  the  pronoun  iate  and  ita  uaage  by 
Cicero,  we  observed  that  the  distinction  there  laid  down  did  not  hold 
good  universally,  (note  4,  page  1.)  The  present  passage  fomishes 
a  case  in  point  Isia  m  h«re  used  simply  in  the  sense  of  ilia,  and 
the  latter  pronoun  itself  would  no  doubt  Inve  been  actually  empl^f  ed, 
had  it  not  occurred  just  before,  in  the  expression  "  nam  itta  nimit,^ 
&c.  Compare,  as  regards  the  exceptions  to  the-rule  abeul  iate,  the 
remarks  of  Manutius,  od.  Cic.  Ep,  Fam.  8,  10,  (vol.  1,  p.  161^  ed. 
Ovaev.)  and  Laur.  Valla,  de  L.  L.  RUg;  2,  4,  p.  51.   . 
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4  Hmhemufi  We  have  rejeetod  eiitin  (fter  A«6«imi«i  with  Qnn^ 
Tintp  Emesti,  Schiits,  ^.,  on  the  authority  of  eonie  of  the  beat 
HSS.  It  ^ppeasB  to  have  found  ita  waf  into  the  tea^t  from  kdbemuM 
emm,  in  the  next  chapter. 

6.  Sen^ttuconndtum,  By  which  the  consuls  were  enjoined,  '*  ui ' 
frideretd  ne  ^id  detrimetUi,  rcMpubliui,  eaperet,**  A  decree  of  this 
nature  anned  the  consuls  with  dictatorial  power  for  the  time  heing, 
and,  by  Tirtue  of  it,  they  could  put  to  death  whomaoeTer  they 
pleased,  without  the  formality  of  a  trial.  (Compare  Sallost,  CaL  c 
S9,  and  Plutarch,  Vii.  Cie,  c.  15.)  Catiline  and  his  accomplices 
might  have  been  seized  and  punished  under  this  decree,  but  Cicero 
puipoady  abstained  from  such  a  course,  and  sought  rtther  to  induce 
them  to  quit  the  city. 

^  Non  de€Mt  reipuiUeae,  dec.  '*  Neither  the  counsel  nor  the 
•anction  of  this  <»der  is  wanting  to  the  republic,"  i.  e.  the  decree 
which  thfr  senate  had  paasod  against  Catiline  contained  <'  counsel,*' 
or  caimUum,  and  was  a  **  sanction,"  or  auetoritas.  Compare  Taci- 
tus, Germ,  18.  '*  Ceniem  singulis  ex  pUbe  eomiieSf  cotuUmm  ei 
MHCtofitti s.  ttdswnt'.** 

7.  Nos  eonsules  desunuis,  **  We  consuls  are  wanting  in  our 
duty."  We  have  inserted  a  third  nos  before  desunuts,  as  given  by 
Priscian,  Ub.  17,  p.  1070,  ed.  Puisek.  {Op.td,  Krehl,  rol,  2,  p.  53.) 
—Cicero  means,  that  the  consuls  haTO  not  done  thmr  duty  in  allow- 
ing Catiline  to  go  so  long  unpunished.  His  object  is  to  intimidate 
him,  and  induce  him  to  leave  the  city. 

a.  Qwmdam.  A.  U.  C.  633,  B.  C.  121.  Fifty-eight  yeats  be- 
foie  the  time  when  Cicero  uttered  thi8.-«-L.  Opmnis.  He  was 
consul,  with  Fabius  Mazimus,  A.  U.  C.  633.  Consult  Historical 
JpdffT, 

9.  Videret,  dec.  A  decree  of  this  kind  was  called  deeretum  uZf»- 
flMMn,  or  uUimae  neeessUaiis,  Consult  note  5,  page  2.  Sometimes 
both  consuls  were  named  in  it,  at  other  times  only  one. 

10.  Quasdam  sedUionum  suspiciones.  **  Certain  euspicicms  of 
seditious  projects."  Cicero  here  purposely  uses  mild  language,  as 
in  the  instance  of  the  elder  Gracchus.  (Note  20,  page  1.)  Consult 
Historical  Index. 

11.  Clarissimo  patrA,  dec.  The  Gracchi  had  for  their  father 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  who  had  been  once  honoured  with  the  censor- 
ship, twice  with  the  consulate,  and  had  enjoyed  two  triumphs. 
Their 'maternal  gnind&ther  waa  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus,  the  con- 
queror of  Hannibal. 

12.  M.  Fuhius,  One  of  the  three  commissioners  named  for 
eacrying  into  efibct  the  agrarian  law,  by  dividing  the  public  lands. 


He  ««•  die  putieiibr  fUead  <^  O.  OnednM.    Oeniiiil  HkfUmtA    2 
IiKlez.<^T]iftekifl6t  aoa  of  Fnlniie  tnm  dam  with  lue  firther  dony 
tiw  affiay ;  the  younger  efter  the  eonlliet. 

la.  C.  iferio.  This.occBmd  anring  the  eiztfa  eennUup  of 
Marine.  The  crime  of  Satnmiiiqe  and  Serriliu  wae  Mditaooe  and 
turbulent  condnsit,  and  eqieeiailythe  hanng  aeaaeahiited  C.  Mem- 
mius,  a  candidate  for  the  coewilahip,  in  dieCampiia  Martioe.  Con* 
salt  HisUmcal  Index,  a^  r.  Satuniinna.«-The  indnridnal,  when 
Cicero  here  calla  G.  ServiliBa,  ie  ebevHiere  atyled  C.  Senrifae 
Glaucia.  Cicero  puipoeely  eraphiya  the  nomen-  merely,  aa  it  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  diatinction,  and  he  adda  to  it  the  title  0|f  piae* 
tor,  in  older  that  it  maybe  aeen,  that  neither  biith  nor  official  dignity 
could  aave  him  from  the  promfA  vengeance  of  the  lawa,  whkh  Cati> 
Ime  had  fof  eo  long  a  time  been  braying. 

14.  Xi.  Satwrmnif  dec.  The  troe  reading  of  thia  paaaage  ia  in- 
Tolved  in  conaiderable  doobt  The  conjectaral  emendation,  which 
we  hare  given  in  the  text,  appean  the  leaat  objectioaable,  and  wae 
fizat  auggested,  we  believe,  by  E.  H.  Barker.  «  Bid  the  pimiah* 
meat  doe  to  the  republic,  deby,  for  a  single  day  thereafter,  the  death 
of  L.  Satumisua,"  dec.,  i.  e.  did  L.  Satuminna,  though  a  tribune  of 
the  commons,  and  C.  Senrilina,  althoagh  invested  with  ^  piaetoi^ 
ship,  escape  the  puniahment  of  death,  so  justly  their  due,  for  a  aingle 
day  after  the  decree  in  queation  had  been  paaaed  1 — The  common 
text  has,  num  umim  diem  postea  L.  Satuminum  tribunum  fMU, 
el  C,  Serviliium  froHortm,  mon  ttc  rstpuUieoe  poentt  remoraUi 
etl  1  **  I>id  death,  and  the  pimiahment  due  to  the  lepablie,  fikil,  lor 
a  un|^e  day  thereafter,  to  overtake  L.  Satoninns,"  dec.  It  is  ex* 
tremely  qneationable,  however,  whether  ^  we  can  aay,  in  eonect  La- 
tinity,  poena  remoratwr  hominem,  ''punishment  fiib  to  overtake 
the  man."  Cicero,  elsewhere,  uses  remorari  in  ita  oidinaiy  aenae, 
**  to  delay,"  or  **  retard."  Thna :  "  hae  res  quae  eaeieroe  remorari 
Molent  iUum  non  reiardaruni.'*  (Pro,  Leg  Moml.  14.)  AHhoogh 
Propertiua,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  passage  which  seems  at  first 
Tiew  to  favour  the  common  ex|danation,  "  Qu  amett  ie  Umgae  rerao- 
rentor  faia  eeneetae,**  (1,  19, 17.)  But  there  ia  nodung  here,  in 
reality,  to  prevent  our  making  remoreniur  equivalent  to  reltRMfi/.— 
Emeati  gnrea  the  ordmary  readmg,  in  the  paaaage  of  Cicero  onder 
considexation,  but  recommenda  L.  8atwrmm^  tributU  pUbUy  et  C, 
SertUHj  praetoris^  retaining,  however,  maro  oe,  (wl^  we  have 
changed  to  mortem,)  and  giving  to  remorata  eet  the  intruiaitivo 
nieaning,  *'  to  delay,"  or  <*  linger."  But  more  ae  poena  ia  extremely 
fiigid.— Aa  regazda  the  reading  which  we  have  adopted,  it  will  be 
bone  in  miiid,4hat  proper  namea,  and  tidea  of  office,  are  frequently' 
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^  wriftten  m  tha  MSS.  «i&  more  or  less  aiibieviatioiii  and  tiial,  ia 
coiwe^uence  of  thii,  the  gmnmataeal  case  can  oftentimes  be  discor- 
eied  only  from  the  context.  Sa  that,,  in  het,  fnariem  for  mon  mc 
iathe  oely-  altemtion  th&t  appearaat  all  Tiolent,  if  it  even  be  so  in 
ivality.  X  ... 

15.  iVM.  <<  We  consuls."  Refemng  to  himself  and  colleagoe.—- 
Vieenmum  dkm>,  It  was,  in  fact,  only  the  18th  day  {rince  the 
senate  bad  decreed  that  Cicero  and  Antonius  should  see  that  the 
xepHbUo  leceiyed  no  ii^ury.  The  oratorj  however,  calls  it,  in  round 
numbers,  the  20th.  So,  in  ^e  oration  against  Piso  (c.  2),  in  place 
of  thirly-scc  years,  he  says  forty.  In  the  same  way,  the  on&  hun- 
dred and  five  judges  at  Roane  were  called  cenbtmmrif  **  the  hundred." 
Compare  the  remaiks  of  Asconius,  in  Pison,  L  e.,  and  those  of 
Muretus  on  the  present  passage.  Ccinsult  also  Manutius,  tn  (oe: 
(Vol.  1,  p.  441,  edi  KkkteTt)  *^IfUegirum  numerum  amai  craiar"  dec. 

1$.  Gladium.  Omitted  in  many  MSS.  and  e<fitions ;  but  de« 
£Boded  by  Emesti,  because  mcbuum  precedM. 

17.  ConfciHm  inierfeciuin,  dec.  "  You  ought,  Catfline,  to  have 
been  immediately  put  to  death."  Convenit  is  here  the  perfect  tense. 
Muietus  doubts,  whether  this  usage  of  convtnk  be  in  accordance 
with  correct  Xjatinity ;  but  many  examples  might  be  adduced  in 
confirmation  <^  it.  One  alone  will  here  su^ce  :  *'  Quo  nomine  mtrart 
canvenit  eot/*  {VelLPaiare.  1,3.)  Compare  Boeckcr,  and  Bur- 
mann,  adloe. 

18.  -Cupio.  Render  the  first  cupio,  '*  I  am  de^roos,  on  the  ono 
hand,"  and  thosecond,  "  I  am  anxious,  on  the  other."  If  expressed 
in  Greek,  the  first  of  these  clauses  would  have  [Up,  and  the  second,  H, 

19.  DtMolutum.  '*  Culpably  negligent,"  i.  e.  too  indulgent. 
Compare  the  remark  of  Emesti,  s.  ▼.  **  DissohUu^,  nimis  negligens, 
opponitur  aerero  et  justo,"  (C/av.  Cie.,)  and  the  words  of  Cicero 
himself,  on  another  occasion :  "  Mahusse  DomitHtm  cntdetem  in 
ammadoertendo,  quam  in  praetermUtendo  dissohitum^  videri.**  (m 
Verr,  6,  3.) 

20.  Nequitiaegue,  The  term  n^^ut^,  though  generally  employed 
to  denote,  " worthlessnesa,"  '< wickedness,"  "depravity,"  dec.,  » 
here  used  in  a  milder/ sense,  for  **  utter  remissness."  Compaie  the 
language  of  Ciceto,  m  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  present  oration : 
"fium  esi  vehemenH-M  severitatis  ac  forHtudinis  invidia  quam 
hurtiae  ac  nequitiae  perikneseejida  V*  Here  nequiiia  is  opposed 
to  severitas. 

21.  In  Etmriae  fimtxbus,  "  In  the  mountain-defiles  that  opeii 
on  Eizuria."  Cn.  Manlius  had  then  near  Faesulae,  itt  Elrmia,  an 
aimy,  which  h^e  had  collected  fixnn  the  veteran  soldi^  of  %Hib^ 
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QiidtowlxMiiiieli^hfiiiBeirseiTed.  Faesdae  stood  tt  the  foot  of  O 
the  Appenines,  not  far  fimn  what  is  now  the  cit^  of  Fbrence,  and 
the  camp  of  Manlina  was  pitehed  near  a  nanow  deffle  leading  into 
Etnuia.  The  term  ftauM  k  often  employed  to  denote  a  mmm- 
ttm-paae,  defile,  atrait,  d».,  leading  to  aome  place  or  regicm. 
Compere  Livyi  (4S,  64,)  »itUraqu€  oppida  in  firacibiu  suaU,  fUM 
'Ttmpe  adeani.** 

33.  £onuR  maem  imperatorem.  Alluding  to  Catafne.-^if  Cgiie 
€dia,&c.  ^'Aye,andeveninthe8eiiato."-*Cr«iA>.  «•  I  pieamBe,»» 
ironically. — Seriw.     "At  too  late  a  period." 

23.  Carta  de  cotMo.  "  For  a  certain  reaaoH.'*  (^een  is  moro 
coqplicit  on  this  head,  at  the  dose  of  the  prf'xmt  oration  (c.  18.)  Hii 
fear  was,  lest,  if  CatUine  were  punished  »t  an  early  stage  of  ^  pio- 
eeedinga,  before  his  guilt  beesmp  <^7  deyetoped,  he  might  paaa 
with  many  for  an  ii^wed  m^ ;  unce  there  were  not  a  few  in  the 
city,  and  even  soniO  in  tb<»  senate,  who  helieved  Catiline  innocent, 
and  who  woufd  Imva  called  Cieeio  a  tyrant  if  he  had  put  him  to 
death.  And  then,  again,  eren  ^  Catiline  himself  were  capitally 
pomshed,  the  GOiiipii«cy  would  not  be  crushed,  since  so  many  of  the 
guilty  particg?atorB  in  it  would  still  remain  alire.  Cicero's  objeet 
was  to  con^)  Catiline  to  leare  the  city,  and  cany  with  him  all  his 
sbaodoned  confederatea ;  and  henee,  in  order  to  intimidate,  and 
diivs  hiBi  to  this  course,  he  spedEsunmediately  after  of  soon  putting 
him  to  difeath  i  "  Turn  denique  intetfieiam  /«,"  dee. 

ZA.  Tarn  im  atmOw,  ■«  So  Uke  thee  in  character,**  i.  e.  so  like 
thee  in  utter  want  of  principle.  SimUU  and  dtmmtZia,  generally 
speaking,  are  used  with  a  dative  ef  external  resemblance ;  but  with  a 
gemtm  of  resembUnee  in  natore  or  internal  constitution.  {Zumpi, 
h,  G.  p.  270.    Kennels  iransl.) 

1.  Obsessus.    "Beset"    From  okndo,  ere.    Cioeio  had  numer-     o 
oas  guards  on  the  alert,  both  fiom  the  free  towns  of  Italy  and  from 

the  capital  itself. — Ne  commovere  te  possis,  &c.  A  metaphor  bor 
lowed  from  the  ntuation  of  a  combatant,  who  is  hemmed  in  so 
cloady  by  his  opponent  as  to  be  unable  **U>  make  ai^  farther 
morement.*' 

2.  Privata  domuM,  Alludmg  particulaily  to  the  house  of  Laeca. 
— Vbe«fn  eonjutoHonU.  Cicero  obtained  full  infonnation  of  the 
secret  meetings  and  plans  of  Catiline,  through  Fulvia  and  Curius. 
Consult  Historical  Index. — Giaevras  and  others  read  voces  instead 
of  voeem,  but  this  destroys  the  personification  in  conjuraiumU,  If 
Cicem  had  written  voeeSf  he  would  hare  put  eonjuratorum  in  place 
of  conjuraUome, 

3.  SiiUustraniUr,  si  erumpunt  omnia,    *'If  all  your  secret  phme  . 

13 
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3     ai«  nude  manifest,  if  thef  dl  bfont  i<xrth  into  piM  Jffuf- 

trtmiur  lokn  back  to  tenebris,  and  erumpunt  to  parietibw. 

4.  Istam  merUem.  **  That  detestable  pfiupose  of  youis/'  Com- 
pare note  4,  page  U— JIfiAs  creie,  **Take  me  for  your  adviser." 
lUly  on  what  I  tell  yon. — Quae  eiuan  meamy  dee.  *'  And  these  yo« 
may  even  review  along  with  me.*'  The  student  wiU  observe  that 
we  have  rendered  quae  by  et  haec.  Wherever  4he  coDBexiim  is 
alight  between  the  antecedent  and  relatiye,  the  kttear  may  be  resolTed 
mto  the  coqjnnjction  and  demonstratiTe  or  personal  pronoun.  (Goofr* 
pare  Crombie,  ^mnowwm,  toI.  1,  p.  162.) 

6.  Ante  diem  ^'^odecinnimt  dec.  '*  On  the  twdfth  day  before 
the  kalends  of  Novemb^»>  i.  e.  on-Ae  Slst  of  October.  This  ap- 
parently anomalooB  mode  ot^^^pMgion  probably  arose  from  ft^  trans- 
position of  ante.  Having  opce  Vi^en^ani^  die  duodecimo  kalendae, 
they  would  easily  be  led  to  change  a;<  into  diem,  as  if  it  had  been 
governed  by  ante.  {Zumpt^  L.  G.  p.  4^  KettrieWe  lninW.><-The 
date  alluded  to  in  the  text  recpiizes  sonp^  explaQstion.  On  the  20th 
October,  Cicero  gave  notice  to  the  senate  t^  the  existence  of  a  cod- 
spiracy  against  the  state.  The  conwlar  eleci^on  was  to  haye  been 
.  held  tiie  next  day,  the  21st ;  but  the  senate,  in  «onaequenee  of  the 
impending  danger,  put  off  the  comitia,  and  resolved  u>  meet  on  that 
day  for  the  puipose  of  deliberating  more  fully  on  the  subject ;  fo^ 
o&erwise,  they  could  not  have  done  any  business  on  a  conitial  day. 
On  the  21st,  therefore,  Cicero,  m  a  full  house,  called  upon  (XtiliQe 
to  clear  himself  from  the  charge  alleged  against  him ;  whereupon 
the  latter,  without  denying  or  excusing  it,  bluntly  replied,  "  that 
there  were  two  bodies  in  the  republic,"  meaning  the- eenate  and 
people,  **  the  one  of  them  infirm,  with  a  weak  head,  the  other  fiim, 
without  a  head  ;  and  that  this  last  had  so  well  deserved  of  him,  that 
it  should  never  want  a  head  while  he  lived.*'  This  declaration 
startled  the  senate,  and  they  immediately  decreed,  that  the  consuls 
should  see  that  the  republic  received  no  injury.  The  next  day,  the 
postponed  comitia  took  place,  and  Silanus  and  Murena  were  elected 
consuls  for  the  year  691,  GatUine  being  one  of  the  unsuccessful 
competitors. 

6.  Ante  diem  sextum,  dec*  "  The  sixth  day  befbfe  the  kalends 
of  November,"  i.  e.  the  27th  October. 

7.  Id  quod  muHo  magis  est  admirandw^,  Emesti  regards  these 
words  &s  a  gloss,  but  without  sufficient  reason.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
sufficient  matter  of  surprise  and  wonder,  that  Cicero  should  have 
been  so  well  informed,  as  to  be  .able  to  predict,  in  the  senate,  the 
very  day  on  which  Manlius  would  be  in  arms. 

8.  Te  eontulisee.    "That  you  had  conspired,"  i.  e.  conferred 
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^boat     Cokfirre  is  <«to  ddibeipte  along  with  odieiB,'*  not  nopljr    3 
«<to  delibente."    Campaie  Cie.  ad  AU.  16,  3:  •*  Canm  hoe  am' 
/aremus,  atque  de  hoc  ddibardhUmu.** 

9.  In  anu  dUm  quintum,  &c.  *'Far  dw  fifth  diqr  befara  tiM 
kalfliids  of  November/*  L  e.  had  set  down  the  intended  vammenfor 
that  day.  The  phraaeolog7«si/c  dian,  dcc.»  has  aheaitf  been  notieed» 
(note  5.)  The  piepotttkm  til  is  here  enqitoycd  to  govern  ^  entuis 
daose,  and  designates  ^  tune /or  wluch  the  intended  setion  is  sot 
down,  and  on  which  it  is  to  be  performed. 

10.  PrindpeB  cimtatiM.  *<  Leading  men  of  the  stste."  By 
prineipes  cimtaiUt  Cicero  here  means  pHndpes  optimaimm,  (Cam- 
pare  Pro  Sext.  46,  48,<^cc.  Pro  red.  3.)  The  term  optmaieo  with 
Cicero  generally  designates  persons  distingoished  hf  rank,  or  pofitip 
eal  merit,  and  sometimes  Uie  former,  only. 

11.  Reprinundorum.  TJsedhereintheseoBeof  tn^Mdaeiidonnii. 
— Prqfitgerunt.  Among  those  who  quitted  Rome,  was  M.  Lidniiis 
Ciassos,  who  hsd  received  a  letter  fiom  Catiline,  wammg  him  to 
depart,  which  letter  he  showed  to  Cicero.    (PbU.  Vii,  de.  c.  16.) 

12.  Nostra  qvi  renuauUtenau  emede,  ''WithtfaeUoodofthoao 
of  ns  that  had  remained."  Hie  elegant  oonsteoetion  here  enqplojod 
is  deservmg  of  being  noted.  The  relstive  is  made  to  refer  to  sa 
sntecedent  inched  in  the  possenive.  Compsxe  Terence,  {Andr.  1. 
L  70,)  **  Omnu  laudare  fmfunas  msas,  qui  gnolMii  haberem  UM 
ingenio  praedilum." 

13.  Praeneste.  Neuter  accusative  smgnhr.  Tbis  pisee  wss 
sttnate  in  Latimn,  about  28  miles  S.E.  from  Rome.  Itsdtsdelis 
described  by  Strabo  as  lemaikable  for  its  strength  of  pootion,  and  " 
was  therefore  an  important  place  for  Catiline  to  seize  npon,  snd  for 
Cicero  to  endesvoor  to  secure.  Consult  Geognphicsl  Ihdex.-^£s- 
kndis  ipsis  Nooembris.  <<Cn  the  kslenda  of  November,"  i  e.  on 
the  &st  day  of  the  month.— Oecu^o/urvst.  Hnietos  says,  that  no 
other  writer  mskes  mention  of  this  attempt 

14.  Prodsidiis.  These  praetidia,  autodiae,  and  mgHiae  mm 
conq>osed  of  the  inhabitsnts  of  Ftaeneste,  bat  Hnb  whole  szrange- 
meut  was  Cicero's. 

.  15.  Nonmodonon,6ui.  We  have  hero  the  ft*  expression.  It  is 
very  common,  in  tius  constnustion,  for  the  second  mm  tobeomitted. 
Compare  Cortnto,  ad  Plin,  Ep.  8,  7.    Muret.  Var.  lect.  10,  7. 

16.  NoeUm  ittom  euperiorem,  « Tlie  transsctions  of  the  ni^ 
befine  the  last."  Theiightheremesntwssthstof  Ae  OA  Novem- 
ber, when  the  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Lsecs.  Compoia 
note  13, page  1.— PnVt  node.  "On  that  former  H%bt"  B48fe»- 
ling  again  to  the  night  of  the  Oth. 
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4  1.  Inter  falearios.  ••Into  tbp  scythe-njekesta'  rtreet."  TW« 
was  a  street,  or  district,  of  Rome,  most  pn4)ably  the  foimer,  taking 
its  name  firom  the  residence  of  these  aitisans.  The  explanation  of 
Priscian  is  in  accordance  "mth  this.  •*  Dieo  te  vewisse  inter  feUor 
fioM,  id  est,  in  locum  uhi  sunt  fakarii:^  {.Op.  ed.  Kreht,  toI.  2.  p. 
1^3.)  LiTy,  somewhat  in  the  same  way,  uses  the  term  Ugnaxtee^ 
(35,  43.)  •*  JPorticum  txtra  irigemiTuun  inter  lignanos /ecenmt,'* 
where  Crevier  understands  opificcff  butEmesti  (C/at;.  Cic.)  nego- 
tiatcrte, 

2.  Comptures,  SaUust  (Cat.JiT)  gives  the  names  of  eleven 
nnatocs,  who  were  present  on  this  occasion.  Compare  Pr»  SuU^, 
c.  18^  eeq. — Conwincam.     **  I  will  prove  the  truth  of  whst  I  say.'* 

3.  in  Am  orbis  terrae,  &ic,  ••  In  this,  the  most  venerated  and 
august  assembly  of  earth." — Cogitent,  «•  4Je  plotting."  The  sub* 
junctive  mood  is  used  in  this  constraction  fos  the  sake  of  pecapicuity, 
since  the  indicative  would  be  ambiguous,  and  would  present  a  dou- 
ble meanmg.  Thus,  sunt  qui  cogitant,  means  not  only,  "  there  alt 
those  who  plot,"  but  also,  ••  they  who  {dot  ezist,^'  The  sobjunctivei 
therdbre,  is  preferred  for  the  fofmer  of  these  .meanings.  So,  sunt 
fui  dicanty  sunt  qui  hgmU^  dec. 

4.  JHstribiUsH  fortes  JUaliae,  Salhist  (Ottf.  27)  informs  U8» 
that  C.  Manhns  was  sent  to  Faesulaeand  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Etruxia ;  Sqptiraius^  a  nativ9«of  Cameiinum,  into  the  FieeDO  teni* 
tory ;  C.  Julius,  into  Apulia. 

6.  Quos  Romae  relinqueres.  AeeoidiBg  to  SaUust,  (Co^.  43,) 
Stattlitts  and  Gabinius  were  to  fire  the  city,  and  Cetbegus  to  assas- 
sinate Cicero.  Lentulus  was  to  have  had,  accocding  to  Plutaidi,  a 
general  superintendence  of  the  whole  affiur,  and  was  to  have  spend 
nme,  in  the  general  massacre,  but  the  sods  of  Pompey,  whom  he 
intended  to  seise,  and  hold  as  hostages  for  a  peace  with  that  ccm* 
mander.  For  there  was  a  repmrt,  about  this  time,  that  Poti^)eyw«a 
returning  with  his  aimy  firom  the  Mithiidatie  war.  {Plut.  Vit.  Citt 
€.  18.) 

6.  Des^ripsisti  urhis  paries,  Ac.  Salhist  atates,  ( Oat.  43,)  that 
the  conspirators  were  to  fire  twelve  parts  of  the  city  at  cme  and  the 
same  time*  Plutarch,  however,  inlbcjns  us,  that  they  had  divided 
Rome  into  a  hundred  parts,  and  had  selected  the  same  mmiber  of 
men,  to  each  of  whom  was  allotted  his  quarter  to.be  set  on  fire. 
As  this  was  to  be  d(»ie  by  them  all  at  the  same  moment,  they 
hoped  that  the  confiagration  would  be  geneiaL  Others  were  to 
intercept  the  water,  and  kiQ  aU  who  went  w  seek  it  {PluL  YiL 
Cie,  c.  18.) 

7.  ConfirmasH,    "  You  assured  thfiiiL"—Dixis<t  ^Mwl^ttftim,  die. 
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At* 

**  Yon  told  dwm  that  you  8tiU,et«iidiBO,  wen  in  80oielitti»<SBg^     ^ 
hmdered  fiom  departing."     literally,  ''that  tbero  wn^  atiUf  erea 
tiieo,  some  little  cause  of  delay  unto  you.'' 

S.  Duo  equites  Romani,  Sattust  {Oa.  36^  pf^  the  name^ 
C.  Cornelias  alid  L.  Vaiguntehis,  but  to  <«ili  the  latter  «  eenatot; 
Vazgunteius  was  probably  of  equestrian  «tigin. 

9.  ma  ipsa  node,  &e.  They  iw«te  to  pay  their  intended  Tisit 
eariy  in  the  morning,  a  time  whea  the  distingniahed  Bomana,  and 
higher  magistntes,  held  their  krees,  ^nd  when  cUents  used  to  wait 
upon  their  patrons.  Conqjare  M*Aial  <4,  8,  1,)  «  Prima  sabUam^ 
U9,  aique  altera  eonUrit  Mora.'* 

'  10.  Comperi,  He  obtained  his  mformation  from  Cuiius  through 
Fulvia.  {Sail.  Cat.  38.) — Exdusi  eo»f  Ac.  Plutarch  informs  us, 
that  the  ftiwiMi«m«  came  as  soon  as  it  was  h^t,  and,  being  denied 
entrance,  grew  Teiy  inpolent  and  c3-mOrous,  which  made  them  the 
moi€snapecteA  He  calls  them^laicins  and  Cethegus ;  butCiceio, 
Sallust,  Apj»an  and  Plutarck  are  too  much  at  variance  with  each 
other  to  enable  us  to  give»  with  precision,  all  the  minor  features  of 
the  cbflspizttcy-  ^^7  ^®  *^^  individoals-in  question  were  not  ad- 
nutted,  and  then  disarmed  and  put  in  custody,  is  difficult  for  us  to 
imagine,  the  more  especially  as  Cicero  had  i^edicted  their  arrival  to 
many  of  his  Wends. 

11.  Qif^4vi*tm  ita  sint.  **  Such  belig  the  case,"  Cicen>*s  usual 
fy^Bi  of  eiqiression,  in  reference  to  things  that  have  been  explained 
by-  12^,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  settled.and  clear ;  as,  for  ex- 
aiKple,  in  the  present  instance,  the  existence  of  a  treasonable  design 
en  the  part  of  Catfline. 

12.  JUa  taa  Manliana  eastra.     Compare  note  21,  page  t, 

13.  Si  minus,  quam  plurimot.  «If  not  a]l,asmanyaspossfl)le.'* 
^Murusj  strictly  speaking,  the  wail  oi  a  city;  moenia,  battle- 
ments, or  fortifications;  paries,  the  wall  of  a  house.  {Crombie 
Gymn.  vol.  1,  p.  Z.y^NoMseum  versari  diuii%s.  '*  To  remain  any 
longer  among  us."  literally,  "to  be  ocoupied,"  or,  "engaged, 
along  with  us,"  dec 

14.  Nonferam,  &e.  "  I  will  not  endure,  I  will  not  suffer,  I  wiU 
not  permit  this."  The  gradation  here  is  worthy  of  notice.  As  a 
man  I  will  not  endwre  thy  presence ;  as  a  good  citizen,  I  will  not 
suffer  thee  to  remain  unopposed ;  as  a  magistrate,  I  will  not  permit 
thee  to  continue  among  us.  * 

16.  Atque  kuie  ipsi,  dec.     "And  to  Jupiter  Stator,  m  particulai^ 

m  wiiose  temple  we  are  here  assembled."  The  student  wiU  observe 

the  force  of  huic  in  designating  the  place.    With  regard  to  ipsi,  it 

itty  be  ssmaiked*  that  this  pronoun  is  not,  in  fact,  reflective,  but 

lu 
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A  ■«nr«k  empltttieanjr  to  distinguidi  that  to  yrhidk  it  is  applifid  fiom 
aU  oth6n.---St(Uori  Jupiter  StBtor  was  so  called  from  his  having 
wtopped  the  flight  of  the  Romans,  when  hard  pressed  by  the  Sabines. 
In  the  memoiable  action  '«rhich  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  heroic 
conduct  of  the  Sabine  iemal«s,  Romulus  and  his  followeis  had  been 
driven  back  to  the  base  of  the  INtlatine  hill,  when  he  invoked,  in  his 
extremity,  the  aid  of  Jufnter,«Qd  vowed  a  temple  to  him  on  the  qpot 
wheie  he  was  standing,  if  that  god  would  stop  the  disgraceful  fligfat 
of  &e  Romans.  The  action  took  a  favourable  tutn,  and  a  temple 
was  accordingly  erected,  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  to  Jupiter,  sur- 
named,  from  the  circumstanpes  of  fi\e  case,  StataTf  because  he  had 
caused  the  Romans  to  make  a  stand  {SUtrt  fecit)  m  this  quSMer, 
against  their  pursuers.  (Ltv.  1,  12.)  Some  editors  indulge  m  the 
singular  error  of  making  t\u)  temple  of  Juxnier  Stator  to  hav6  been 
in  ^e  cajntol,  thus  confoundbig  it  with  ibai  of  Jupiter  CapitoHnus. 
.—Jupiter  Stator  is  called  by  Pluiaxch  Siiatof ,  and  by  Dio  Cassius 

'OpBcjirioi. 

16.  HahendA  est  gratia.  The  common  text  places  habenda.  est 
gratia  after  dii»  immortaUtus.  Graevius,  on  ths  authority  of  some 
of  his  MSS.,  romoves  gratia,  and  places  it  after  kapu  urkia.  We 
have  adopted  the  arrangement  tecommended  by  SchiitE,  as  the  mon 
elegant  and  forcible. 

17.  Tamque  infestam  r&tpubUeae.  "And  so  fraugU  with  nun 
to  the  TepQb]io,"-^Toties.  Thero  is  something  of  the  eaggeiatkm 
of  oratory  in  this,  since  Catiline  had  only  once  before  conspiiod 
against  tiie  state  along  V9ith  Cn.  Piso.  {Sail.  CaL  c.  18.)  Iha 
reference,  however,  may  also  be  a  general  one  to  his  activity  in 
wickedness.  '       ^ 

5  1.  In  uno  homine.  "  In  the  person  of  a  single  individual."  Ci- 
cero means  that  the  public  weal  is  no  longer  to  depend  on  his  own 
life.  Some  commentatora  apply  these  words  less  correctly  to  Cati- 
line.— Summa  solus.  The  best  MSS.  have  this  order,  in  place  of 
(ihe  common  «a^  summa,  and  so  Graevius  and  others  read. 

2.  CoTisuU  designato.  The  consuls  elect  were  so  called  during' 
the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  period  of  their  election  and 
that  of  their  entrance  upon  office.  These  magistrates,  fifom  A.  U. 
C.  600,  were  elected  about  the  end  of  July,  or  beginning  of  August, 
and  installed  on  the  first  of  January. — ^Cicero  and  Catiline  had  both 
been  candidates  for  the  consulship,  and,  when  the  f<»m6r  succeeded, 
Catiline  endeavoured  to  murder  him  in  the  Campos  Marthis,  and 
dsewhero,  by  his  private  emissaries,  {**  omnibus  modis  nuidm 
parahdt  Ciceroni.^*     Sail.  Cat.  c.  26.) 

S.Proximis  comiiiis  consukribus.    Refening  to  the  82d.o< 
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October,  the  psenaaa  mantii.  (Compfln  note  6,  page  8.)  On  the  g 
daj  of  election  heie  alluded  to,  Cicero,  ae  Pfaitaieh  informs  ua,  pat 
on  a  coat  of  mail :  the  pxincqiel  penons  in  Rome  condactad  him 
fiiom  hia  hooae,  and  great  nombeta  of  the  youth  attended  him  to  the 
Campus  Martius.  There  he  threw  back  his  robe,  and  djaplayed 
part  of  the  coat  of  mail,  on  porpose  to  point  out  his  danger.  The 
people  ivere  incensed,  and  immediately  gatliered  about  Imn ,  the 
consequence  of  which  waa,  that  Catiline  was  again  rejected,  and 
Silanus  and  Murena  were  chosen  consols.    {Vii.  de.  c.  14.) 

4.  Caff^.  The  consular  comitis  were  held  in  the  Campus  Maf> 
tius. — Ccmpetiiores.  Silanus  and  Murena. — Amieohtm  jfrttesHuf, 
dec.  Consult  note  Z.^^Mt  petisH,  <*  You  aimed  a  thrust  at  me.*' 
A  gladiatorial  term.  Compare  Cicero^  language  towazda  the  doae 
Df  chapter  6/    ^  Quot  ego  tuas  petUionea,**  &c. 

5.  jBtte  conjwutam,  ^'Was  intimately  connected." — Peiu, 
"  You  aim  a  blow  at."  Compare  note  4. — Ad  exiUum  ei  vatHtA' 
iem  toeas.  "  You  summon  to  ruin  and  desolation."  Elegantly 
used  mstead  oi  the  more  common  phraseology,  **E9ertere  ei  $6U 
9eguare  mackinaris.** 

6.  QuofUam  id,  quod  primum,  &c.  "  Since  I  dare  not  yet  pur* 
sue  that  course  which  first  suggests  itself,  and  is  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  ininciples  of  this  government,  and  the  administration 
of  our  foreftthexs,"  i.  e.  inflict  capital  punishment  upon  you. — Some 
commentators  refer  the  expression  hujue  imperii  to  the  consular 
office,  ("  and  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  nature  of  that  office 
which  I  now  fill,")  but  the  other  interpretation  seems  preferable. 

7.  Ad  *et>eriiatem,  **  In  point  of  severity." — Et  ad  eommunemf 
dec.  ''  And,  as-  regards  the  common  safety,  productive  of  more  de- 
cided advantage." 

8.  ReHqua  eonjuratcrum  manus,  Ernesti  th&ks  relifua  too 
tigid,  and  suggests  aliqua,  which  appears  to  us  still  more  fiigid 
than  reUqua. 

0.  Exhaurieiur  ex  urhe,  dec.  "That  foul  gathering  of  thy  fol- 
lowers, large  m  point  of  number,  and  fraught  with  ruin  to  the  state, 
will  be  drained  away  from  our  city,"  L  e.  that  worthleas  crew  of  thy 
abandoned  followers,  so  large  in  number,  and  who  are  plotting  only 
ruin  to  the  state,  vdU  be  driven  &r  away  from  our  city.  Sentina, 
p»peily  means  that  part  of  the  ship  where  the  bilge-water  collects. 
It  is  then  taken  to  denote  the  bilge-water  itself;  and  finally  any 
worthleBs  and  impure  collection  of  persons.  Cicero,  in  the  following 
passage,  employs  the  term  in  speaking  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  the 
vexy  dregs  of  the  city :  ^*Hoc  enim  verbo  est  tt«t»,  quaei  de  oHqita 
Hnhna^  ac  non  de  optimorum  civium  genere  ^tterefHr."— It  wiU 
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be  perceived  from  an  exammatum  of  the  text,  iliat  we  have  made  a 
5  change  in  the  anangement  of  4he  latter  part  of  the  clause.  The 
common  reading  is  pemiciosa  senHwi-reipuhlieae^  and  retjubUcus 
is  thus  regarded  as  a  genitive,  forming  ¥n&  eomttom  a  double  geni- 
tive,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek.  {Goerenx^  ad  Cic,  Leg.  2,  17,  48, 
p.  169.  Mattkiae,  G.  G.  ^380,  vol.  2,  p.  608,  Kemiek't  transl.) 
JBmesti,  however,  with  verjr  good  reason,  suspects  this  genitive  rei- 
fublicae  to  be  &  mere  interpolation,  since  ex  lerde,  which  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  sense,  precedes.  He  retains  it,  notwithstanding,  in 
his  text  We  have-  also  retained  retpuMieaef  but  have  placed  it  be- 
fore setUina,  and  have^  made  it  depend,  as  a  dative,  on  pemiciota. 
It  may  be  that  senHna  reipublUaey  was  written  originally  by  soma 
copyist  for  reipiblieae  setUvnOj  (a  common  error  in  MSS.,)  and  the 
true  position  of  the  words  may  at  first  have  been  designated  by 
small  numbers  placed  over  them,  which  numbers  were  omitted  by 
subsequent  copyists,  and  the  erroneous  order  allowed  to  remain. 
(Compare  Poreon^s  Letter  to  Dalzel,  dfus.  Crit.  vol.  1,  p.  336.) 

10.  Tua  9porUe  faciebas*  "  You  were  inclined  to  do  of  your 
own  accord."  Faciehas  is  here  equivalent  iofacere  voMae. — Exir^ 
ex  urbe,  dec.  How  much'  stronger  than  if  he  had  said,  "  exire  ex 
urbe  Cicero  Catilinam  jubeV* 

11.  Num  inexsUiuml  Cicero  purposely  avoids  ordering  Cati- 
line to  go  into  exile.  This  would  have  been,  in  die  present  stage 
of  the  case,  a  hazardous  experiment,  as  it  might  have  exposed  him 
to  the  charge  of  an  odious  aiid  tyrannical  exercise  of  anth(»ity.  The 
Romans  were  averse  to  the  using  of  the  woxd  exile^  even  in  their 
judicial  sentences,  and  hence  the  punishment  of  expatriation  was 
called  igrds  et  aquae  interdiction  "  interdicting  from  fire  and  water," 
by  the  force  of  which  a  person  was  compelled  to  leave  Italy.  It 
was  a  settled  principle,  that  no  Romsn  citizen  could  lose,  without 
his  own  consent,  the  right  of  citizenship,  and  hence,  when  a  penon 
was  to  be  banished,  he  was,  by  a  fiction  of  law,  inteidicted  ttom  fiie 
and  water.    (Heinecc.  Antiq.  Rom.  1, 16, 10,  ed  Hauboid^p.  184.) 

12.  Extra  ietam  eonjurationem,  dtc.  *<  Uncoimected  with  that 
conspiracy  of  yours  and  your  abandoned  followers."  The  pmnoun 
iete  here  marks  the  person,  and  also  denotes  scorn  and  contempt 
on  the  part  of  the  speaker.     Compare  note  4,  page  1 . 

13.  Quae  nota,  &c.  "  What  mark  of  domestic  tuipitude  h&s  not 
been  branded  on  your  character  1"  Nota  was  applied  by  the  Rod- 
mans to  the  mark  branded  on  a  fugitive  slave  when  retaken,  (Cic, 
Of-  2»  "^O  ^^  alac  to  the  stigma  imposed  by  the  censors  for  na»* 
moral  conduct.  (Pro.  Cluent.  46.)  So  the  voice  of  pu^c  scorn  had 
biandedi  with  infamy,  the  character  of  PatJUine.    ^ccotdii^  tp  Plur 
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taxdi,  SaQngt,  md  Abooiuiib,  OAtfline  had  dain  fait  own  InoCiMr,     5 
had  mnrderad  his  own  son,  th&t  there  might  be  no  obstacle  to  hb 
Buinsge  with  Aurelis  OrestiUa,  and  had  indulged  in  incestooiii 
farterooufse  with  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  his. 

14.  Quod  prioatarum  remm,  dec.  ^'What  shameM  conduct  in 
ptriTate  life  clings  not  to  70a  for  yonr  lasting  infamy!"  literaDjr, 
**  adheres  not  to  your  infamy."  This  clause  is  strongly  suspected 
of  being  a  mero  inteipolation,  since  the  same  idea  is  already  ex- 
presaed  by  the  words  *'  Quae  wHOy**  dtc.  It  was  very  probably,  al 
iiist,  a  mere  maiginal  interpretation,  given  by  some  scholiast'to  the 
words  quae  noUtf  dec.,  and  giadualiy  found  its  way  into  the  text 
The  Latinity  Of  non  haent  infamiae  is  very  questionable,  and 
savours  strongly  of  the  style  of  a  scholiast 

15.  -  Quae  libido.  **  What  scenes  of  impurity."  Compare  the 
xcmaik  ci  Boeiing,  ad.  loc, :  **  OcuUa  nempe  homine*  libidinoii 
wemari  eolent  Ubidime  oHmenta." 

16.  Quod  faemus.  ''What  daimg  deed."— Quod  fagUhm. 
"  What  infiunous  pollution."  The  distinction  between y!iamt«  and 
fiagiiium  diouldbe  noted.  Facinue  denotes  a  bdd  or  daring  action, 
and  nnless  it  be  joined  with  a  favourable  epithet,  or  the  action  be 
previously  described  as  commendable,  the  term  is  always  to  be  un* 
dentood  in  a  vitupetttive  sense.  Fiagiiium  reiSers  chiefly  to  die* 
graceful  and  histlul  excess,  though  it  sometmies  denotes  any  fsoH, 
flirar,  or  crime,  that  reflects  dishonoiir  on  the  offender.  (CrwnMe 
Gymnaaium,  vol..  2,  p.  162.) 

17.  Quern  corrupUlarum  iUecehria  trreiiaaea.  **  Whom  yon  had 
entanf^ed  amid  the  aUurementa  of  your  corrupting  aits."  Compare 
Sallust  Cat,  c.  14.  ^  Sed  -maxume  adoleaeeniium  fanuHanietee 
adpeiebat,'^  dec. 

18.  Ibcem  fraetuUeti  AUuding  to  Catiline's  initiating  the 
young  into  tlie  nveb  of  the  night,  and  being,  as  itwere,  their  guide 
to  scenes  of  debancheiy. 

19.  Vaeuefedaaea.  Catiline  was  said  to  have  poisoned  his  fiisl 
wiie,  in  order  to  make  way  for  Aurelia  Orestflla,  and,  beside  this,  to 
have  murdered  his  son  hy  the  former  marriage,  that  he  might  not 
be  an  dbstacle  to  his  seoond  union. — Alio  incredihiU  aeeUre.  The 
murder  of  hb  son.  Compare  Catuttus^  (64, 402,)  ^  OpUnii  gemhn> 
frimaeffifimeragnaHj"  dec. 

1.  Tarndfaemorisimiiiuuntae,    "Somonstroosapieceofwiek-     ^ 
edness."    literally,  **  the  onormity  of  so  great  a  crime." 

2.  Pronnna  idUua.  His  creditors  would  then  be  entitled  to  call 
for  the  interest  on  thehr  advances.  Among  the  Romans,  the  Calends 
and  Ides  were  the  two  periods  of  the  month,  when  money  was  either 
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g  laid  .out  at  interest  or  called  in,  or  elae  ihe  intereet  damanded  for 
what  was  on  loan.  Compare  Horace,  (iSfo^.  I,  3,  87,)  ''  Quum 
tritte*  mUero  tenere  kalendae,**  and  also,  {Epod,  2,  69,)  **Omnem 
redtgit  idihus  peeunitmf  dtp. — ^Tlie  present  oration  was  deliveied 
on  tbe  8th  of  NoTember,  and  the  next  Ides  would  be  on  the  <iiir- 
teenth.  llie  Ides  fell  on  the  16th  of  March,  May,  July,  and  Octo- 
ber, and  the  13th  of  the  other  months. 

■  3.  DimesUcam  Uumi  difficultaiem,  "  Your  domestic  difficulties^" 

i.  e.  your  debts^     Compare  Verr,  2,  28 :  **  Ostendit  se  in  nunma 

^         diffiadUUe  esse  numaria.** 

4.  Hujus  pitas  lux,  Graeyius  and  others  read  merely  hose  /ice, 
but  then,  as  Eraesti  conectly  remarks,  the  whole  relation  is  lost 
between  kujus  mtae  lux,  and  kujus  eoeli  spvritns. 

6.  Pridu  Jadtndu  Jamisrias.  The  time  here  meant  is  the  31st 
December.  Sailust  gives  a  brief  account  of  this  eariier  con£|iiracy, 
(  Cai.  18.)  The  pkn  was,  to  murder  the  consuls  in  the  capitol,  and 
then,  for  Catiline  and  Autrenius  to  seize  upon  the  consular  author- 
ity. Suetonius  (Vit.  ltd.  Caes,  c.  9)  informs  us,  on  the  &ith  of 
contemporary  writers,  that  Caesar  and  Crassos  had  taken  part  in 
this  conspiracy,  and  that  it  failed  troui  Caesar's  not  having  giyen 
the  preconcerted  signal,  in  ccosequence  of  Crassus's  not  appearing 
at  the  appointed  time.  According  to  Sailust,  the  pbt  failed  a  second 
time,  on  the  nones  X5th)  of  February,  in  consequence  of  Catiline's 
hayioig  given  the  signal  for  action  before  a  sufficient  number  of  con- 
spirators bad  assembled. 

6.  Lepido  et  TuUo  consulibus,  A.  U.  C.  687.  Catiline,  bebg 
accused  of  extortion,  was  unable  to  stand  candidate  for  the  consid- 
ship,  and  hence,  inflamed  with  hatred  and  disappointment,  he  resolved 
to  murder  the  new  consuls. 

7.  Stetisse  in  comitio  cum  tela.  **  Took  your  station  in  the  ^comi- 
tium  with  a  daggfer."  The  e4fmiiium.  was  that  part  of  the  foium 
where  the  cotmtia  met. — ^It  was  forbidden  by  one  of  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables,  to  cany  any  weapon  within  the  diy.  The  allusion 
in  the  tex^  has  akeady  been  explained  under  note  5. 

8.  Nan  nuntem  aUqu4im.  '*  lliat  no  change  of  mind."  This  is 
the  inte]:xH:etation  commonly  given  4o.  the  clause.  It  is  susceptible, 
however,  of  a  different  meaning,  **  that  no  return  of  mind,"  i. «.  no 
glimpse  of  reason,  and  consequent  remorsej  amid  his  {dirensy.  • 

9.  Fortimam,  "  The  wonted  good-fortune."  Compare  SaUust, 
(Vat.  c^  41,)  "  Taandem  mdtfortuna  reijmbUeae.** 

10.  Sfsque  enim  sunt,  dec.  "  For  neither  are  they  concealed 
from  tiie  knowledge  of  all,  nor  have  only  a  few  been  committed  by 
Ihfie  subsequent  to  that  event."    Tbe  common  text  has  multo  |)otV 
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mt  enoDMMU  ntdii^.    Hie  best  editiflne  gire  imUia  inetead  of     ^ 

11.  Quoi  tgo  tuoM  petiihnetf  &c.  "  How  many  thniste  of  thine, 
aimed  in  such  a  way  that  they  seemed  impossible  to  be  shunned, 
have  I  avoided  1^  a  sli|^t  taming  away,  as  it  were,  and,  to  bonow 
the  laogaage  of  the  gladiatorial  schools,  by  the  morements  of  my 
body."  PuUio,  deeUtuUio,  corpus,  and  efitgio,  aie  all  gladiatorial 
tenns,  poiposel^  employed  by  Cicero,  that  he  may  seem  to  regard 
Catfline  as  no  better  than  one  of  this  class  of  persons.  Oompaie 
the  language  he  uses  in  the  second  oration  against  Gatihne,  (c.  11,) 
"  Gladiaiari  illi  eonfecto  et  soMcio  anuuUs  opponite"  dee. 
.  12.  NMl  agiSf  dec.  .  "  You  do  nothing,  yoQ  contrive  nothiqg, 
you  meditate  nothing."  The  student  will  observe  the  regular  grada- 
tion of  ideas. — We  have  retained  the  common  reading  with  Emesti. 
Some  editors  reject  nUnl  mdiris,  quod  mihi  latere  vaUat  in  tern- 
poref  but  vrithout  any  propriety.  The  words  from  quod  to  tempore^ 
both  incloaive,  are  wanting  in  some  mahuscriptsl 

13.  In  tempore.  "  At  the  very  moment  when  it  is  of  advantage 
to  me  to  know  them."  Equivalent  to  illo  tempore  quo  ilia  scire 
mihi  utile  sit.  Con^Mie  the  Greek  form  hxatfu,  and  Drakenb.  ad 
Lw.  8,  7. 

14.  Quoiies  jam,  dec.  ^  How  often  before  this  has  that  dagger 
of  thine  been  wrested  from  thy  grasp  V* 

16.  Tamen  ea  carere  diuHus  non  potes.  These  woxds  are  omit- 
ted by  some  editors,  as  not  required  by  the  context,  and  saTouring, 
therefore,  of  interpolation.  They  are  susceptible,  however,  of  aa 
easy  defence :  '*  Stitt  you  cannot  be  deprived  of  it  for  a  kmger  period 
than  the  mere  instant,"  i.  e.  no  matter  how  often  it  be  wrested,  or 
fall,  from  your  grasp,  it  is  sure,  the  very  next  instant,  to  be  in  jroor 
hands  again. — ^Tliey  who  reject  thi^  clause  do  not  seem  to  have 
paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  force  <^  the  comparative  duUius. 

16.  Quae  quidem,  dec.  As  the  r^tive  begins  the  clause,  and 
^e  connexion  between  it  and  the  antecedent  is  comparatively  slight, 
it  i^ust  be  rendered  by  the  pronoun  haec.  (Compare  note  4,  page  3.) 
**  Wik  what  unhallowed  rites  tlus  same  dagger  has  been  consecrated 
by  thee  ^d.  devoted  to  its  purpose,  I  do  not  know,  that  you  deem 
it  a  matter  «f  solenm  obligation  to  plunge  it  mto  the  bosom  of  a 
consul.*'  Cicejf^  » thought  to  alludo  here  to  the  horrid  sacrifice  of 
a  human  being,  avthe  house  of  Catiline,  an  account  of  which  is 
given  by  Sallust,  {Can  c.  23,)  and  Dio  Cassros,  (87,  30— -vol.  I, 
p.  131,  ed.  Reimar.) — Tu*,  sacrificial  knife  was  consecrated  to  that 
purpose  alone :  Cicero  insiutates  that  Catiline  had  a  weapon  ded>* 
cated  to  the  sole  purpose  of  alay'«i^  the  consuU. 
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0         17.  Oiio.  «  By  the  detettatioi].*'-*QiUK  iOi  imtta  debetur,  ^<  No 
portion  of  which  is  justly  your  due." 

'  IB.  PmtUoaiUe.  **  A  momeiA  9ffi.**-^Ex  hoe  tanta  frequeniia, 
'*  Of  this  80  crowded  a  house."  Refening  to  the  full  numbers  €i 
(he  senate,  whom  the  intelligence  of  the  conspirscy  had  drawn 
together. 

19.  SaluUant,  When  Oatiline  came  into  this  meeting,  and  took 
hie  seat,  all  the  senators  abandoned  that  part  of  the  tubtelUOf  or 
benches,  where  he  had  placed  himself,  and  not  one  of  his  private 
finends  dazed  to  salute  him. 

20.  Vocis  exspecta*  contumeliam,  dec.  **  Bo  you  wait  for  an 
open  affiront  conveyed  to  your  ears  by  the  Toices  of  these  present, 
when  you  have  becm  OTeipowered  by  Uiat  most  expressiye  sentenee 
which  iheir  vecf  silence  has  passed  upon  you  1"  A  pamphiase  has 
been  here  employed,  to  give  what  a  literal  translation  would  cnij 
lerre  to  obscure. — ^The  etmtumgUa  vods  is  the  same  as  if  the  sena- 
tors had  openly  called  Catiline  a  public  enemy ;  the  juUcktm  tad- 
iurmiaiiM  refers  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  receiTed  on  coming 
into  the  senate.-->The  student  will  mark  the  force  of  the  subjuno- 
tive  oppresniM  tu,  as  denoting  what  is,  to  all  iqspearance,  passing  in 
the  mind  of  Catiline. 

21«  Jstai  The  ozator  here  points  to  the  place  where  CatiUne  is 
seated.  Compare  note  4,  page  1. — St^sdHa.  The  seats  of  the 
senaton  are  here  called  mbseUia,  in  opposition  to  the  elevated  place 
where  the  consul  had  his  curule  chair.  SMbseUmm  propeiiy  means 
a  low  bench  or  seat. 

32.  Nudam  aiqut  inanem.  <' Completely  bare."  Tlie  Latin 
writers  frequontly  employ  two  epithets,  of  almost  4he  same  import, 
to  gire  additional  strength  to  the  idea. 
^  1.  Servi  mehercule,  dee.  Muretus  passes  a  high  and  xichly<-d0- 
served  encomium  on  the  force  and  skill  which  characterize  this  paa* 
sage.  It  is,  in  truth,  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  argument  a 
fariufn, 

2.  Injuria.  '* Without  just  cause."— 0/«iiMm.  "OdJ^ns" 
CoflB^Mffe  Casanbon,  ad  Suet.  Jul,  19.— Ofimnim  ocuUm,  ^^  !»▼• 
adopted  the  order  of  G^raems,  as  more  in  accordance  w*^  euphony. 
Ilie  coBunon  text  has  oevUt  rnnmum, 

8.  Vulnertu,  ''You  are  every  day  wounding.''  TuhuroiBhBn 
used  somewhat  m  <he  sense  of  laedo.  Compel  chapter  4.  *^Eo9 
aumdnim  voce  vulneroJ' 

4.  Om$uum  noMtrum  parifu.  Conv^fta  ^  l^^^^^i^  P*""?^  ^ 
the  treatise  de  Oficiis :  «  Cari  sunif^ff^^>  can  UUri,  propmfui, 
ftnuliareSf  sed  amnes  omnium  MriUUe*  paim  una  eampUxa  eH." 
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6.  EtfamdmUfttka  fmiiaU,&e.  Th/BconaaoateEthuigte,  m 
We  liftYe  refected  the  prepoeition,  accerding  to  the  eoggeetion  of 
Lunburasy  which  ib  approved  of  by  Muntm  and  Giaevius.  If  it 
be  retained,  the  aense  requirea  the  inaeition  of  another-  te,  in  the 
acciuatrre,  before  cogitate,  which  would  be  extremelj  awkward  and 
inelegaint 

6.  Porricidto  tifo.  ''Her  ruin.*'  The  term )HnTtindi»m, among 
the  Roman  writers,  indicatea  not  merel^r  the  mnrder  of  parenta,  baft 
alao,  of  thoae  with  whom  one  atands  in  any  near  and  intanate  reU- 
tbn.  Compare  the  language  of  one  of  the  dd  lawyen :  **  Legt 
Pompeia  de  parricidiM  ieneiurf  qui  pairem,  nuilrcfn,  amim,  avmm, 
/roCrem,  sororem,  pairoimm,  paironam  oceidarit,^  {Pmtk  Stnient* 
lib.  6,  tit.  24.) 

7.  Huju9  tu  nefue,  dec.  **  Will  you  neither  reapect  her  anthority, 
nor  be  guided  by  her  opuiion,  nor  atand  in  awe  of  her  power  1"  Jw- 
dicium  ia  here  equiTalent  to  tenterUiam.  Hie  countiy  had  come  to 
tiie  ctmeluaion,  that  CatiliDe  oogfat  to  depart  from  her  and  go  into 
eifle. 

8.  Taeiia  loquitur.  What  the  giammaxiana  call  an  oxynwroHf 
ait  apparent  contradiction  in  terma.  So  in  the  following  ch&pter, 
**quum  taeeni  elanumi.*' 

9.  Mviiorum  eimum  ntees.  Alluding  to  the  mmden  committed 
by  Gatiline,  as  a  parttaan,  and  during  the  proacriptions,  of  Sylla. 
Consult  Historical  Index. 

10.  Sodorum.  GatOine  had,  as  praetor,  obtained  Africa  for  hia 
goveimnent,  where  he  waa  guilty  of  great  extortion  and  rapine.  On 
his  letam  to  Home,  he  was  accuaed  by  Pubtius  Clodhi8,bm  eacaped 
by  bribnig  his  accuser  and  the  judges  who  tried  him. 

11.  Qiutesiumes,  '<  Public  prosecutions."  Consult  Legal  &ide& 

12.  Quddquid  increpuerit,  dec.  "  For  Catiline  to  be  feared,  od 
every  alarm."  literally,  quidquid  increpueriif  <*  Whatever  noise 
.may  have  been  made."  Compare  livy,  4,  43 :  '<  SH  quid  imrepei 
temrit.** 

18.  Quod  a  iuo  seeUre  MonetU,  ''That  is  free  from  your 
gnflty  participation."    Iil  which  you  do  not  bear  a  part. 

14.  St  tat  venUf  dec.  What  Hermogenea  caBs  %  vj^fM, 
lOUififutTMr,  or  form  of  a  dilemma. 

15.  Ncnnt  impetrtart  debeat.  "  Ought  ahe  not  to  obtain  her  re- 
vest," i.  e.  ought  she  not  to  prevail  upon  you  to  depart 

16.  Quid,  quod  tu  ipse,  dec.  "  What  ihall  I  say  of  this,  that  yoa 
effined  to  surrender  yourself  into  the  safe  keeping  of  some  private 
individusll"  The  phrase  qwd  pufd,  which  can  only  be  used  when 
t  vieri>  succeeds,  is  efiiptieal,  and  to  be  completed  as  foBows:  Quid 

14 
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*y  Hetan  de  eo  quod.  It  genen%  impliei,  tlist  ^rrhat  comes  after  li 
more  taiprinng  or  decisive  than  wbat  went  before,  and  hence  it  is 
frequently  rendered  into  English  by  **  nay,"  or  ''nay  even."  C<Hii- 
paie  Zumpt,  L,  G,  p.  416. — SanctH  Mm,  vol.  S,  p.  210,  {ed, 
Bauer.) 

17.  In  eustodiam.  This  is  what  was  called  libera  autodUu 
When  an  individual  of  rank  and  femily  laboured  under  the  suspi- 
cion of  any  treasonable  practices,  he  sometimes  sutrendered  himself 
into  the  hands  of  another  person,  distinguished  for  private  worth, 
and  attachment  to  the  state,  to  be  guarded,  as  it  were,  by  the  latter 
until  his  guilt  or  innocence  mi^t  be  established  by  the  result  of  a 
public  prosecution.  Hiis  step  was  generally  taken  in  order  to  im- 
press the  people  with  an  opinion  of  his  innocence.  On  some  occa- 
siona,  the  person  accused  was  given  over  into  the  safe  keeping  of 
another,  without  being  allowed  to  exercise  any  wfll  of  his  own,  as 
in  the  case  of  Lentulus,  and  the  odier  confederates  of  Catiline,  re- 
corded by  Sallust.  (Cat.  c.  47.)  Dio  Gassius  (58,  8)  caUs  this 
species  of  custody,  by  a  very  appropriate  name,  ^oXaidi  Uwfiot, 
Compare  Lipeius,  ad.  Taek.  Ann,  6,  4. 

1ft  Jlf' .  Lepidum.  We  iicave  given  the  praenomen  as  Jlf' .,  (i/e. 
Manhan)  instead  of  the  common  reading  M.  (Mareum.)  The  Lepi- 
dus  here  meant  was  Manius,  not  Marcus,  Lepidus,  who  held  tiie 
consulship  with  Volcatius  Tullus.  Compare  llftanBthis,  ad.  he.,  and 
also  the  remarks  of  Morgenstem  and  Beck. 

19.  Habitare.    *' To  take  up  your  residence.*' 

Q        1.  Parietibua.    The  term  pariee  most  commonly  denotes  the 

^    wan  of  a  house.    Its  primitive  meaning  appears  to  have  been  a 

party,  or  separation,  wall.    In  the  following  passage  it  signifies  a 

wall  for  upholding  or  supporting.     **Pariete*  fomieum  peffoui 

urbem  patefeeeruni."    (Lh.  44,  11.) 

S.  Qui  essem.  **  Since  I  was."  Qui  is  joined  to  the  subjniiD- 
tive  mood,  when  the  relative  clause  states  some  circumstance  oe- 
longing  to  the  antecedent,  as  accounting  for  the  principal  fact,  or 
as  contnbuting  to  its  production.  {Cromhigf  txymiuuwmf  voL  S, 
p.  26.) 

3.  Q.  Metellum.  Cicero  refers  to  Q.  CaeciUas  MeteDus  Ceier, 
who  was  subsequently  despatched  by  him  to  raise  an  aimed  iatte 
against  Catiline  in  ^  Oallic  and  Picene  territories.  (Compare 
Orat.  2,  in  Cat.  chapters  2,  and  12.)  He  was  consul  With  L. 
Afiranius,  two  years  afterward. 

4.  Vtrum  optimum.  Used  ironically.  Compare  Chiintilian  (9,  2.) 
— M,  MarceUum,  The  father  of  Marios  MarceUus,  one  of  the  ae- 
eompUces  of  Catiline.    {Profiext,  4.)    QroahiSi  ia  the  following 
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ptflMge,  makes  mention  of  both  father  and  ton :  "  Motiu  etiam  in  Q 
Pdignu  ortus  a  MarceUut  patre  etJUiOt  per  L.  Veetium  proditus, 
paUfauita  CalUinae  amjutiUumet  ^asi  suecUa  rttdiee^  eomprestus 
€»t"  dec.  (6,  4.)--»We  must  be  careful,  howerer,  not  to  confound 
the  Marcellaa  hen  mentbned  with  the  one  named  by  Cicero  a  little 
after,  and  whom  he  styles  vtr  /or^atntv#.  This  latter  was  the 
one  whom  he  defended  before  Caesar. 

6.  VideHcei.  Ironical.  **Nodmht.^^Ainupieandttm,  "In 
spying  ont  your  secret  movements." — Ad  vindicandum.  *<  In  bring- 
ing you  to  justice." 

6.  Morari,  We  have  retamed  the  common  reading.  Many 
editions  have  emori,  and  they  who  give  this  lection  think  that  Cicero 
probably  meant  to  warn  Catiline,  that  bb  remaining  in  Rome  would 
but  lead  to  a  speedy  death.  Cicero,  however,  is  not  speaking  of  a 
death  to  be  patienUy  endured  by  Catiline,  but  of  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  that  individual's  remaining  any  longer  in  a  city,  where  every 
object  must  remind  him  of  his  own  guilty  schemes,  and  of  the 
hatred  and  contempt  which  these  had  brought  upon  him.  Besides 
monri  and  abire  are  in  direct  opposition,  and  the  presence  of  the 
latter  requires  the  former  as  a  matter  of  course. 

7.  Refer,  mquie,  ad  senatum,  "  Lay  the  matter,  you  say,  before 
the  senate."  Referre  ad  eenaJtum  was  the  usual  phrase  for  the 
laying  of  any  matter  before  the  Roman  senate.  If  the  consuls 
were  in  the  city  at  the  time  when  any  such  reference  was  to  be 
made,  they,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  consulted  the  senate  on  the 
matter  in  question.  If  they  were  absent,  the  reference  was  made 
by  the  other  magistrates,  according  to  their  respective  rank.  {AuL 
GtlL  14,  7.) 

8.  Quod  alhorret  a  meit  moribus.  **  "Which  is  repugnant  to  my 
character."  As  Cicero  was  naturally  averse  to  harshness  and 
severity,  ha  was  unwilling  to  lay  #  the  affiur  of  Catiline  formally 
before  the  senate,  since  be  knew  that  the  latter  would,  most 
certainly,  condemn  him.  Wb  object  was  to  induce  him  to  quit  the 
city. 

9.  Faeiam,  ui  intelUgas.  **  I  will  act  in  such  a  way  that  you 
may  clearly  perceive."  He  means,  that  he  will  tell  him  openly  to 
go  mto  exile,  and  that  the  senate  will  sanction  this  bold  step  on  the 
part  of  Cicero,  by  their  total  silence. 

10.  Hone  voeem,    "  This  word."    Consult  note  11,  page  6. 

11.  Quid  cfi,  CaiSinal  Cicero  probably  made  a  pause  at  the 
end  of  the  prsvioas  sentence,  that  Catiline  might  observe  the  mora 
clearly,  from  the  total  silence  of  the  assembled  senators,  how  com- 
pletely their  sentimenta  aocosded  with  thoae  of  the  speaker.    He 
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Ftg«* 

Q     then  excUiim,  in  rBfereoce  to  the  ■flence  wfaidi  prevaflt  on  •& 
aides :  "  What  is  this,  Catiline  V* 

12.  PaHunlur,  tacent,  <*  They  suffer  me  to  address  yon  in  this 
language,  they  are  silent,'*  L  e.  they  permit  me  to  nse  this  bold 
language  tovraids  you,  and  to  bid  you  go  into  esdle,  because  tb^ 
bdieve,  with  me,  that  you  ane  an  enemy  to  your  country ;  and  no 
one  raises  his  voice  in  your  befadf . 

13.  Quid  exspectag  auetoritatem,  &c.  **  Why  do  you  wait  for 
their  authorizing  this  by  their  voices,' when  you  clearly  perceive 
their  wishes  although  they  are  silent  T'*  Cicero  refers  to  their  con* 
finning,  by  word  of  mouth,  the  cnder  which  he  had  giv^  Catiline 
to  depart  into  exile. 

14.  P.  SexHo.  P.  Sextius  Gallus,  who  was  quaestor  to  the 
consul  Antonius,  and  whom  Cicero  subsequently  defended  in  an 
oration  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

15.  M.  MarceUo.  This  is  the  Marcellus  whom  Cicero  after- 
wards defended  before  Caesar.     Consult  Historical  Index. 

16.  Jam,  **  Ere  now." — Vim  et  manu»,  "  The  hand  of  vio- 
lence." Literally,  "  violence  and  their  hands."  A  species  of  hen- 
diadys. 

17.  De  te,  ''With  regard  to  you." — Cum  guietcuni,  &e, 
**  When  they  remain  quiet,  they  actually  approve  of  my  conduct ; 
when  they  permit  me  to  use  this  language,  they,  in  truth,  decree  to 
that  effect ;  when  they  keep  silence,  they,  in  faet,  proclaim  loudly 
their  sentiments.'^  ProbaiU.  The  senate  approve  of  the  course 
which  Cicero  has  just  pursued  towards  Catiline,  in  ordering  him  into 
exile.  DecermirU.  They  actually  decree  that  he  go  into  exile. 
Clamant.  They  loudly  proclaim,  as  it  were,  their  decided  convie* 
tion  of  Catiline's  being  a  foe  to  his  country. 

18.  Quorum  tiU  auciaritat,  d&c.  "  Whose  authority,  it  seems, 
is  highly  respected  by  you ;  whose  lives  are  most  cheH>  in  your 
eyes."  Catiline  pretended  great  rospect  for  the  authority  and  aano* 
tion  of  the  senate,  but  held  their  lives,  in  fact,  so  cheap,  as  ta  have 
marked  out  the  majority  of  them  for  destruction. 

19.  Sed  etiam  iUi  equUti  Roman*,  **  But  even  those  Roman 
knights  do  the  same,"  i.  e.  iilentio  probant, 

20.  Qui  cireumstant  senaium,  A  body  of  Roman  knights,  and 
other  patriotic  citizens,  were  in  arms  around  the  temjde  in  which 
the  senate  were  convened,  in  order  to  protect  them  ficom  any  sudden 
attack  on  the  part  of  the  conspirators,  in  case  such,  as  was  strongly 
a{^rehended,  should  take  place. — Voce*,  Refening  to  the  patnotie 
cries  of  those  assembled  without  the  temple. . 

21.  Usqut  ad  fortOM  fTO$egutmtur,   Those  who  went  into  Tolun- 
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tary  exile  were  generally  accompanied  to  die  city  gates  by  laige     g 
nombexB  of  their  fidends.  Cicero  promieea  an  escort  of  knights  to  Cati- 
line, if  he  win  abandon  Rome.  The  orator  means,  that,  through  joy  to 
lid  themselves  of  him,  they  will  see  him  safely  to  the  gales  of  the  city. 

22.  Qudmquam,  **  And  yet.*'  Compare  the  remarks  of  Forcel- 
lini,  on  tins  usage  of  quamquam  :  "  VenufUUem  habet,  eum  quis  s$ 
ipsum  corrigii ,-"  and  consult  the  following  passages  where  it  occnrs 
in  the  same  sense :  .Cic,  N.  D.  3,  16 :  Virfr.  Aen.  5, 196. 

23.  Te  ui  uUa  res  frangati  &c.  <*  Is  it  to  be  eiqpected  that 
any  thing  can  eyer  break  tiiat  obstinate  spirit  of  yours?  that  you 
can  ever  reform  1"  We  mnst  supply  before  u^,  in  this  passage,  the 
words  aperaindwnint  sit  fore,  or  something  equivalent.  Drakenborch 
(Ad  lAv..  4,  2,  12)  has  collected  examples  of  this  elegant  and  ellip-. 
tical  nsage  of  the  particle  uL — Frangat.  As  regards  the  peculiar 
force  of  this  verb  in  such  passages  as  the  present,  compare  Lh,  2, 

'83 ;  and  consult  Brouckhtmsy  ad  TibuU.  1^  9,  71. 

1.  Duini.     An  archaism  for  dent.     This  form  occurs  ^Iso  in     Q 
Livy,-  as  forming  part  of  the  language  of  a  vow :  '*  BeUona,  si  hodie 
nobis  mcioriam  duis,  asi  ego  templum  Hbi  vovea/*    (10,  19.)    Be- 
sides  being  used  on  such  solemn  occasions,  it  is  frequently  met  with 
among  the  comic  writers. 

2.  Sed  est  milU  tanH.  **  But  it  is  worth  this  sacrifice."  As  if 
he  had  said :  **  ReipubUeae  solas  est  mihi  tamti  nuimenHf  ut  huie 
impendenii  inmdiae  tempestaii  me  objiHamJ'* 

3.  Privata  sit.  "  Be  private  in  its  character,'*  i  e.  concern  me 
individually ;  fall  oiily  on  my  head. 

4.  Sed  ftt  ut  vitOs  txUs  eommooeare,  '*  But  that  yon  can  be  at 
all  affected  by  the  consciousness  of  your  crimes."  Vitia  is  here 
used  to  denote  any  evil  deeds. 

'  6.  Ut  iemporibus  reipublieae  eaneedas.  "  That  3^u  can  yield  to 
Ibe  interests  of  the  republic."  It  is  the  same  as  if  Cicero  had.  said : 
"  Ut  a  emuilio  tuo  reeedas,  ei  ea,  quae  praesens  reipublieae  status 
postulaty  fieri  patiaris." — ^We  have  given  eancedas  with  the  greater 
number  of  editions.  Graevius,  Lallemand,  Beck,  and  Schutz,  prefer 
cedas,  winch  is  found  in  some  manuscripts,  and  this  reading  is  also 
defended  by  Goerenz,  ad  Cic.  de  Leg.  3,  11, 26,  p.  261.  But  eon^ 
eedo  is  often  used  by  Cicero  for  the  simple  cedo.  Compare,  Ep,  ad 
Fam.  4,3:  ad  Att,  14,  18 :  Verr,  2,  44 :  Rose.  Am.  40. 

6.  PudoTs  *<  Awnse  of  shame." — Unquam.  This  word  does 
not  appear  in  the  common  text.  QuintiUan,  (9,  3,  62,)  in  quoting 
the  passage  inserts  it  after  pudor,  a  reading  which  Schutz  and  Mat* 
thiae  adopt.  We  have  removed  it  to  its  present  place  as  giving  • 
loUer  soniid  to  the  sentence. 

14* 
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9        7.  Beeim,    Sapptyvia,    Thus  Terence^iifulr.  3,  4,  81: '^Qiitii 
Mnc  recta  in  piatrinum  profiehear  via" 

8.  Sermones  honunum,  **  The  lemuks  of  men,*'  L  e.  the  cea- 
■uns  that  will  be  heaped  iqwn  me  for  my  tyrannical  conduct. 
Compare  Cie.  Verr,  4, 7 :  "  In  aermonem  honUnum  atque  vUuperor 
Honem  venire^"  and  Ep,  ad  Att.  S,  14:  **  VapuUure  •emom'6iw." 

9.  MoUm  uftttt  inmdiae,  <'The  weight  of  that  odium  which 
you  will  thus  bzing  upon  me.**  The  student  will  mark  the  force  of 
the  pronoun  ttte^  and  consult  note  4,  page  I. 

10.  Servire  meae  laudi  et  ghriae.  "  To  subserve  the  purposes 
of  my  praise  and  my  g^oiy,*'  i.  e.  to  advance  my  reputation  and 
gioiy.— -Cicero  resorts  (e  an  artlid  dilemma.  Catiline  may  entertain 
.either  hostile  or  ficiendly  feetings  towards  Cicero,  just  as  he  pleases, 

for  the  purpose  either  of  exposing  him  to  odium,  or  contributing  to 
his  vanown,  but  in  either  event  he  most  leave  the  city. 

11.  Cum  importuna  acderalonm  manK.  *'With  thy  lawiesi 
band  of  miscreants.**  Jmportuniu  here  denotes  a  total  disregard 
for  what  time,  place,  ciroumstanee  and  person  demand.  Hence  it 
obtains  the  signiiScation  of  "unbridled,**  "outrageous,**  "intOlerar 
hie,*'  dec.  Compare  Verr,  6,  60 :  "  Tmportunusimae  Ubidimea," 
"  the  most  unbridled  desires,'*  and  Col,  2,  6 :  hnparhtnitsimui 


12.  Impio  latroemio.  "  In  your  impious  scheme  of  robbeKy."  It 
is  called  "  impious,**  or  unhallowed,  because  directed  against  his 
native  country.  Latrodmum,  in  its  earliest  acceptation,  meant 
vnerely  the  service  of  a  soldier,  and  the  primitive  meaning  of  lair$ 
itself  was  the  same  as  ndUs.  The  idea  of  robbery  and  plunder  was 
•ssociated  with  it  at  a  later  period,  fimm  the  plundering  habita  of 
disbanded  soldien.  Festos  derives  lairo  from  the  Greek  Xmrpt(0f 
**  service,"  where  others,  however,  by  a  change  of  reading,  make 
Hrfov,  "  pay,**  the  root.  {JUndemann,  Carp,  Gram,  Lot,  vol.  1, 
p.  88.)  Varro's  derivation  of  the  term  mm.  lohis,  because  ths 
islroNef,  at  first,  like  a  kind  of  body-guard,  protected  the  stds  of  ths 
king  or  commander,  ("  cvnwa  latera  efant  regi,")  or,  because  thsy 
wore  swords  by  their  sides,  ("  ad  latera  habebatU  ferrum  f*)  is  now 
deservedly  rejected. 

18.  Quamquam.    "And  yet.'*    Conqpara  note  28,  page 8. 

14.  Qui  tUn  ad  Forum  AureUum,  &c.  "  To  wait  for  thee  in 
aims  near  Forum  Aurelium.*'  The  prepoution  ad,  with  the  name 
of  a  place,  denotes  immediate  proximity,  but  not  the  being  iii  die 
pisee  itself.— Towns  were  c&Ued  Fora  by  the  Romans,  where  ths 
praetor  held  what  we  would  term  his  cireuits,  for  administenng  jus« 
tice,  and  whero  also  markets  wenB.established.  Thetownof  Foium 
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»^ 

Aaidhmi,  (now  MonU  AU&y)  was  ntnsle  in  £tniria»  and  took  the  9 
iatter  put  of  iti  name  from  the  Via  Anrelia  on  which  it  atood, 
and  which  led  from  Rome  to  Piaa.  The  AnreUan  way  waa  oon> 
tmued  from  thia  latter  pkce,  A.  U.  C.  €39,  hy  the  eonaol  Aemiliaa 
Scaorua,  under  the  name  of  Via  Aemilia,  aa  ftr  aa  Deitona,  (now 
TarUnuLy)  and  at  alater  period  waa  canied  from  Yada  Sabata  (where 
it  had  left  the  coaat  for  Dertona)  to  the  Maritime  Alpa,  and  even 
beyond  them  into  Gtanl  aa  far  aa  Arelate  (now  Ark$,)  Ccumali 
Cramer's  Anet  lufy,  vol.  1,  p.  35»  and  Anion.  Jtin.  p.  28jB,  ed. 
We99ding,'-'&igm.  Ant.  Jur.  hoL  2,  6. 

15.  Cni  weiam.  The  common  text  haa  quum  weutm^  Emeati 
merely  mam.  We  have  inaerted  act  with  Beek  and  Schdt^ 
^  eofifictniiifttlu  ^ofto." 

16.  Aqvalam  tUom  tergenUaxn.  The  aame  which  Manoa  had  in 
ilia  amiy  in  the  Cimibiic  war.  Catiline  fell  beaide  it  in  the  battle 
which  ended  the  conapincy.  {SuU,  Cat  69.)— Among  the  Romana, 
A  ailTer  eagle,  with  expended  winga,  on  the  top  of  a  apear,  aom»> 
Cimea  holding  a  thonderbolt  in  ita  clawa,  with  the  figore  of  a  amall 
chapel  abore  it,  and  oecaaionalty  alao  havmg  the  chisel  over  it,  waa 
the  main  acandaid  of  the  legion.  It  waaanciently  carried  before  the 
Triaiii,  or  third  rank,  compoeed  of  the  oldeat  aoldiara ;  but,  after 
the  time  of  Marina,  in  the  first  line,  and  near  it  waa  the  ordinary 
place  of  ^e  general.  The  reaaon  of  thia  change  of  place  appeaia 
to  have  been,  becanae,  in  the  time  of  Marina,  the  beat  tzoope  began 
to  be  placed  firat.  Oonaolt  Skdmas.  de  Re  MUit,  c.  6. — U^,  dt 
Mil.  Rom.  lib.  4,  dUd.  8  and  6.~i2a«cfta,  Lsx,  ReL  Num.  a.  T. 
AfuUa  Legionaria. 

17.  Cui  dond  ttuie,  dec.  *<  For  which  a  ehrine  waa  eataUiahed 
At  yoor  own  home,  where  yoor  crimea  were  offered  npaa  ^ipropriate 
focenae."  We  have  been  compelled  to  reaort  to-a  parapfarue,  in 
order  to  ezpreaa  more  cleariy  the  meaning  of  the  orator.— It  haa 
been  atated  m  the  preriona  note,  that  the  ea^e  of  £he  legion  waa 
aometimea  placed  in  a  kind  of  chapel,  or  aedkula,  and  at  ether  timea 
waa  repreaented  either  withont  any  anch  chapel,  or  aa  having  it 
above  the  wmga.  Die  Caaaina  (40,  18)  ia  veiy  explicit  reapectmg 
the  first  of  theae :  tcu  tl  vtix  niKpdi,  koI  ir  ccirw  itrit  XpMttff  hii- 
fvrat.  So  Catiline,  in  the  figurative  language  of  Cicero,  had,  by 
keeping  the  Marian  eagle  at  his  own  home,  eatablidied  there,  in  (act, 
a  kind  of  aanctoaiy  for  it;  and,  aa  the  Roman  aoldiera  were  acena- 
tomed  to  pay  adoratbn  to  their  atandarda,  ao  he,  according  to  the 
orator,  might  be  aaid4o  have  adored  the  one  in  hia  poaaeaaion,  and 
to  have  invoked  it  aa  the  tutelary  deity  of  intended  violence  and 
npine.^— With  tegaid  to  the  diff«»ot  fozma  of  the  legkmaiy  atandaxd* 
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Fife. 

Q  already  alluded  to,  conanlt  Steweeh.  adVtget.  JZ.  if.  lib.  2,  c.  6,  pu 
121,  and  the  authoritiefl  cited  by  Reimar,  ad  Dion.  Com.  1.  c, 
where  the  enor  of  lipsiiu  is  conected,  who  coqfounda  the  small 
temple  mentioned  by  Dio  with  the  aanctoazy  of  the  camp  where  all 
the  standaida  were  worshipped. 

18.  Tu  ui  ilia,  dec.  *<  la  it  to  *be  believed  that  yon  can  any 
longer,"  dec.  Supply  eredendumne  sit  fore,  and  conanlt  note  23, 
page  8. — htam  tmptam  dexteram,  **  That  impious  right  hand  of 
thine." 

19.  Haecres.  i.  e.  hoe  heUumeontr^patriam,  haeeeimum  caedea. 
It  is  incorrect  to  i^ply  these  words  to  Catiline*8  forced  departure 
firom  the  city. — Ad  hane  te  ameniia$n,  dec.  **  It  was  for  this  mad 
career  of  crime  that  nature  gave  you  being,  inclination  trained,  fate 
reserved  you." 

20.  Nin  nefariufn.  "Unless  of  an  unhallowed  character." 
JBellum  nefoHum  means  a  war  against  his  native  countiy,  and  hence 
impious  and  unhallowed. — Nacius  es.  "  You  have  got  together." 
Atque  ab  omni,  dec.  The  order  is,  atque  (ex)  derelictit  ah  non 
modo  omni  foriuna,  verum  eiiam  (a)  spe, 

1Q  1.  Hie.  i.  e.  inter  ejuamodi  hominum  gregem. — Qua  laeliiia 
perfmere,  dec.  "  What  gratification  will  yoK  experience,  with  what 
joy  will  you  exult,  in  what  delight  will  you  revel."  Cortius,  ad 
PUn.  Ep.  4,  15,  conjectures  pe/fiuas  in  place  of  per/ruere,  but 
the  emendation  is  of  no  great  value.  If  any  change  be  needed,  it 
would  be  to  reject  the  words  qua  laetitia  perfruere,  as  an  explana- 
tory gloss  of  what  follows,  viz. :  quibus  gaudOs  exntUabis  7 
«  2.  Ad  hujus  vitae  shtdium,  6ui.     **lt  was  to  prepare  you,  no 

doubt,  fiir  the  zealous  pursuit  of  such  a  life- as  lliis,  that  all  those 
labours  of  yuan,  as  they  are  -called,  were  gone  through  with." 
Meditari  is  here  used  passively,  in  the  sense  of  agi  or  exereeri.  The 
whole  passage  is  fuU  of  irony  and  bitter  scorn.   ^ 

8.  Ad  obsidendum  stuprum.  "  For  the  puipose  of  watching  .ao 
opportunity  for  debauchery."  The  literal  meaning  is,  "  to.  lie  in 
wait  for  debauchery."  Compare  Verr.  1,  2  :  *' Qui  meum  tempua 
obsidBret." — Ad  facinus  obewndum,  "  For  the  execution  of  some 
daring  and  wicked  enterprise.*' 

4.  Bonis  oceisorum.  Graevius  and  some  other  editors  give 
otiosorum  from  a  few  MSS.  But  this  destroys  the  force  of  Cicero's 
remark.  The  orator  means,  that  Catiline  enriched  himself  by  plun- 
dering the  property  of  those  who  had  been  proscribed  during  the 
civil  contests  of  Sylla  and  Marius,  he  being  a  partisan  of  the  former* 
Consult  Historical  Index,  s.  v.  Catilina. 
6,.  Habe*  ubi  osUuUs. .  **  You  have  now  a  glorious  field  for  dia- 
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playing.*'     IroiiicaL — Paiieniitam  fami$t  dee.     CoiDi»n  SaOiuty  |0 
Cai,  6,  and  Or,  pro.  CocL  6. 

6s  Con/eetum,  ."Undone." — CumteacmauULiurepuiL  Ciceio 
means,  when  hia  influence  pterepted  Catiline  from  being  elected  to 
the  consulship. 

7.  ExuL  We  have  given  this,  and  also  emmilf  in  Italics^  to 
mazk  the  paronomana.    So  l&ewise  JofroctntaMi  and  ftettwn.  . 

8.  Nwne^  ie<  a  aw,  dec.  <<Now,  Consci^  Fadien,  that  I  maj, 
m  the  moat  earnest  and  solemn  manner,  lemore  from  me  what 
seems,  as  it  were,  an  ahnost  well-gnmnded  complaint  on  the  part  of 
mj  coontiy."  Quamiam  (literally,  ^  a  certain")  is  popoaely  em* 
ployed  to  qualify  prope  juatam. — ^The  TCib  deteatari  hen  denotes^ 
''to  seek  to  remove  any  thing  from  one,  sudi  as  blame,  aceosation, 
dec.,  by  the  utmost  earnestness  of  manner,  adjuring,  calling  V>  wit- 
ness all  that  one  holds  doari"  wlule  depreeari  rises  upon  it  in 
meaning, ''  to  pray  in  the  mort  s(rfemn  manner^  to  entreat  fenrendy, 
to  supplicate^  that  one  may  be  freed  from  certain  consequences." 
ConqMUPe  ErnuH,  Clav.  Cie.  s.  ▼. 

9.  Pardpiie  guaaaOf  quae  Hearn,  dec.  Hie  oratorical  skiO  wi(b 
which  Cicero  brings  this  oration  to  a  dose,  is  admiiahle.  He  had, 
already,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  discourse,  repeatedly  asserted,  that 
it  was  fully  in  his  power  to  put  Catiline  to  death  if  he  felt  inclined. 
In  order  to  support  this  assertion  once  more  in  the  strongest  manner, 
he  introduces  ^  striking  personification  of  his  own  country,  com- 
plaining that  he  had  not  remoyed  Catiline  from  existence,  when  it 
waa  hia  duty  to  have  done  so.  The  three  grounds  of  excuse,  which 
might  baye  exonerated  him  from  ceneuxe  in  the  case  of  an  oidinaiy 
offender,  his  country  here  pronounces  utteily  insufficient  to  excuse 
his  inaction.  1.  Tha  euatom  of  early  daya, — Why,  ineariier  day% 
replies  his  countiy,  even  individuals  uninvested  with  magistracy,  as, 
for  example,  Scipio  Nasica,  put  to  death  with  their  own  hands  the 
disturbers  of  the  public  repose.  2.  The  law  whieh  forbade  mty 
Boman  eUizen^a  being  put  to  death, — ^But,  replies  his  countiy,  no 
man  who  £uls  in  his  duty  as  a  citizen,  can  claim  the  privileges  of 
one. — 3.  Tha  dread  ofpi^Ue  odium,  for  what  mighi  atem  too  harah 
an  exerdae  of  authoriiif* — ^A  man,  hke  Cicero,  whom  the  republic 
had  elevated,  in  so  extraordinary  manner,  to  the  highert  office  in  her 
gift,  is  bound,  when  the  safety  of  that  republic  is  at  stake,  to  consid* 
er  personal  odium  or  danger  aa  of  oi^  secondary  importance. — ^AU 
this  forms,  as  Muretus  remarks,  **  orationem  moratam." 

10.  M.  TuUit  qvid  agia  7  Compare  the  address  of  his  countiy 
to  Socrates,*  in  the  Criton  of  Plato,  (^  11,)  tini  futf  «S  LuKpartg^  ri  to 
9f  IxtiS  tnitHa ;  c  r.  X. 
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I Q  11.  Evoeaiarem  tenorum.  Those  soldiers  who  had  served  oat 
their  time,  {emeriti^)  and  those  who,  from  Sylla's  time  downward, 
had  received,  instead  of  a  military  pension,  a  piece  of  ground  to  cul- 
tivate and  dwell  on,  were  alwaya,  in  ease  of  any  sadden  and  danger- 
ous emergency,  compelled  again  to  enter  the  ranks  and 'perform 
military  service.  When  this  was  to  be  done,  persons  were  sent  to 
summon  them,  called  eonquintares  or  evoeaUres,  {Dio  Cass.  44, 
12. — Lips,  de  Mil^  Rom.  1,  8. — Tumeb.  Advers.  1,  9. — Steweeh. 
ad  Vegei.  2,  3.)  We  see  from  this,  with  what  bitter  scorn  CatiUne 
is  -called  etocator  aeroorum^  as  if  he  had  gone  into  their  very  woik- 
diops  and  sonunoned  them  forth  to  insurrection  and  deeds  of  blood. 

12.  Non  tmunu  ex  urbe,  dec.  On  the  principle,  that,  if  allowed 
to  escape,  he  will  only  retom  with  surer  means  of  destruction. 

13.  Mactari.  "  To  be  visited."  Used  here  for  o^'.  The  verb 
$nactare  is  the  official  tenn,  properly,  for  slaying  a  victim  at  a  sacri- 
fice, after  the  salted  meal  had  been  sprinkled  between  the  horns, 
and  all  the  other  ceremonies  performed.  In  its  primitive  sense, 
however,  it  is  equivalent  merely  to  magis  augere^  and  hence,  when 
ai^Iied  to  a  sacrifice,  means  in  strictness,  to  go  on  and  consummate 
what  has  been  ahready  began,  i.  e»  to  slay  the  victim.  It  is  in  this 
way  only  we  can  explain  such  phrases  as  the  foUowkig :  "  mactani 
hotunilnUf"  "  they  advance  with  honours,"  i.  e.  heap  fresh  honours 
upon :  (Cte.  de  Repub.  ap.  Non.  c.  4,  n.  291.) — **  Liberum  patrem 
faaufnim  am»eeraHone  maetoHa.**  "  Ye  do  honour  to  father  Bac- 
chus," 6ui.  {Amob,  1,  p.  24.)  Compare  also  the  forms  maete  vtr- 
iuUt  tnacte  tngenio,  &c. — ^The  propriety  of  Cicero's  phrase  will  now 
be  fully  apparent.  His  country  tells  him  that  something  more  must 
be  done ;  the  last  act,  the  finishing  blow  to  the  conspiracy,  must 
now  be  attended  to,  in  patting  Catiline  to  death. 

14.  Mosfu  majorum.  Their  forefathers  would  not  put  a  Roman 
citizen  to  death  without  die  order  of  the  Roman  peopIe.-^^f  per- 
9<upe  etiam  privati,  &c.  Cicero  alludes  particolaily  to  the  case  of 
P.  Scipio  Nasica,  who  headed  the  party  ckT  the  nobility  when  Tibe- 
rius Gracchus  was  slain.  The  expression  persaepe  falls  under  the 
head  of  what  may  be  denominated  oratorical  ezaggeratioii,  since 
justifiable  instances  of  this  nature  were  by  no  means  firequent. 

16.  An  leges.  The  Porcian  and  Sempronian  laws  in  particular. 
The  former  ordained,*  that  no  Roman  citizen  shoold  be  bound, 
scourged,  or  put  to  death.  {Pro.  JRab.  4. — Verr.  5,  63. — lAv.  10, 
9.)  The  latter  enjoined,  that  no  Roman  citizen  should  be  put  to 
death  without  the  express  order  of  the  Roman  people ;  which  was 
only  reviving  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  twelve  tablte.  It  was 
intended,  however,  in  fact,  as  a  revival  of  the  Porcian  law,  which 
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had  grown  in  some  degree  obsolete.    ConsQiiSigron.deAniiq.Jiir.  20 
«tp.  Bam.  1,  6,  and  ffeineccius,  Aniiq.  Rom.  Append.  I,  1,  27,  p. 

16.  Rogatae  sunt.  *<  Have  been  enacted."  The  people,  at  the 
comitia,  were  msked  their  pleamne  respecting  the  passage  o(  laws. 
The  usual  fonn  of  amplication,  on  the  pait  of  the  presi^ig  magi»- 
tnte,  was,  **veliii9f  jubeatis  QuiriiesV*  *<  Hence  rogare  legem 
which  would  strictly  mean, "  to  ask  the  people  about  the  passage  of 
a  law,"  gets  the  meaning  of  "  to  enact  a  law,"  and  so  also  rogare 
magittraiHs,  <*to  elect  magistrates."  On  the  same  principle,  before 
a  law  was  carried  through,  and  while  it  was  still  pending,  it  was 
temied  rc^ofio,  **  a  bill."  Hence,  too,  when  the  people  were  to 
vote  abont  a  law,  two  baHots  were  given  them,  on  one  of  which 
were  the  letters  U.  R.  (i.  e.  utt  roga^^)  and  on  the  other  A.  (L  e. 
anHqtiO,  antiqua  probo.)  The  former  was  the  affirmatiTe  ballot, 
and  was  equivalent  to,  "volo  legem  esse  uii  rogae." 

17.  Tenuerunt.  '*Haye  retained."  1.  e.  haye  been^owed  to 
retain. — InvidiAm  poeieriiatis,  ''The  rqxroaches  of  posterity." 
literally,  "  the  odium,"  or  «  dislike." 

18.  Praeeleram  veroj  &e.  **  You  are  making  a  fine  return, 
indeed,  to  the  Roman  people."  Ironical. — Hominem  per  te  co^t 
tern.  *^A  person  brought  into  notice  by  your  own  exertions 
merely,"  i.  e.  what  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  call  "  a  new 
man,"  novue  homo ;  meaning  one  who  had  been  the  first  of  his 
fitmily  to  raise  himself  to  any  cumle  office,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
enroll  himself  by  his  personal  merits  among  the  nobility.  Cicero 
was  fond  of  a&udmg  to  this  feature  in  his  history,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  most  pardonable  kind  of  pride. 

19.  Tom  mature.  Cicero  was  elected^  consul  the  very  year  he 
was  first  permitted,  by  law,  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate.  No 
one  coold  present  himself  as  an  aspirant  for  the  consulsh^  unto  he 
had  completed  his  43d  year.  The  orator  boasts  of  having  obtained 
all  the  inferior  ofiBices  in  the  same  way  ;  each  in  the  year  when  he 
was  first  allowed  to  aj^ly  for  it  Hence  the  expression  in  the 
present  passage,  per  omnee  honorum  gradus,  **  through  all  thp 
gradations  of  oflke." 

1.  Seoeritatis  ae  fortitudiflue  inoidia.    "Tlie  odium  arisii^  firom  1 1 
a  strict  and  firm  discharge  of  duty." — Quam  inertiae  ae  nequitiae. 
"Than  that  which  is  attendant  upon  indolence  and  reDnssttess." 
Compare  note  20,  page  2. 

2.  Turn  te  nan  existimaSf  dec.  A  beautifiil  figure,  best  expressed 
by  a  paraphrase :  "  Do  you  not  imagine  that  you  yourself  vrill  be 
then  enveloped  amid  the  flames  which  the  indignation  of  your 
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Fait. 

J  }  comitiy  ahaU  have  kindled  agsinat  yoa  1"  HUnOf,  <  Do  yw.  nol 
think  that  you  will  then  blaze  amid  the  conflagration  of  odium  V'*- 
The  figure  aiiaea  Teiy  natuxally  firom  the  previous  ezpxession,  "  ieeia 
ardebunt." 

3.  His  ego  sancHsnmu  eoet&ia.  **  To  these  moat  fevered  ex- 
postulations on  the  pan  of  my  countiy.'*  Sanetisfimi*  is  here 
equivalent  to  sanUissime  coUndis, — MenUbut*  **  To  the  secret 
thoughts.** 

4.  Si  judiearem,  **  Could  I  have  thooght"  In  conditional 
propositions,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  consequent  clause  to  coi^- 
tain  the  pluperfect  subjunctive,  while  the  conditional  ciause  contains 
the  hnperfect  siU>junctive  withn  or  nisi.  Thus  m  the  present 
instance  we  have  ytultcarsm  and  deHsstm.  The  probability  is  thus 
(qpoken  of  generally,  without  being  strictly  referred  to  the  time  at 
which  it  existed.    (Zumpi.  X..  G.  p.  331.) 

5.  Unius  usuram  horae  ad  vivendum,  '*The  enjoyment  of  s 
single  hour  for  the  purposes  of  existence.'^ — Giadmtori  isti.  Com- 
pare note  U,  page  6. — Etemm.  "-And  welX  may  I  make  this 
assertion,  /or."    Compare  the  Greek  form  of  expression  ml  y&p* 

6.  Honestarunt.  "Graced."  Equivalent  to  <2eeorar»nf. — Certs 
miAt,  dx.  Emesti  suspects  miAJ  of  being  unnecessary  here.  But 
it  is  needed  tomark  akind  of  opposition  to  stcniim  vtriyet  chrissimi 
dots, 

7.  Psarricida  dmm.    Consult  note  6,  page  7. 

8.  Qvi  sfsm  CaiUinae^  ^,  <<  Who  have  fostered  tbs  hopes  of 
Catiline,  by  their  feeble  expreasions  of  OfMnion." — Nsn  endenda 
**  By  not  believing  in  its  existence." 

9.  Si  in  hune  animadvertissem.  "  If  I  had  punidied  Hm."  Un- 
derhand suppUcia,  The  Yei^.ammadvsrtere,  when  used  witli  sn 
ellipsis  of  supptido,  in  the  sense  of  punishing,  dtonatea  to  punish  by 
authority)  and  then  refers  to  the  vigiknce  of  the  msgistrate,  in 
marking  offcoces  ciHumitted.  The  use  of  the  preposition  tit,  on 
such  occasions,  before  the  name  of  the  cuJ^ts,  intimates  mora 
strongly  tiie  steady  attention  directed  towards  the  oonduct  found  to 
^  reprehensible.    {HiWs  Synonyms,  p.  89,  4to  ed.) 

10.  Regie.  **  Tyrannically."  After  the  expulsion  of  TarqmD, 
nothing  was  more  hateful  to  a  Roman  ear  than  tiie  name  of  <*king," 
rex^  and  hence  they  connected  with  the  expressions  regnarst  regit 
tUiquid  faeere  out  dicers f  t^Oke  idea  of  tyrannical  and  oppressive  con- 
duct, and  such  as  was  hostile  to  freedom.  Compere  Cie.  Jgrtar. 
S,  6,  where,  in  order  to  excite  the  hatred  of  the  people  against 
the  authors  of  the  Agrarian  law,  he  calls  them  '*  decern  reges  aerttrUf 
pee^atiunh  prwinciairum  anmiumf*'  ^. 
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11.  PduOisper  reprimi,  non  m  perpeimum  eomprmi  po$9e,  \Y 
**  May  be  xqsresaed  for  a  season,  but  cannot  be  fix  erer  suppressed." 
Compare  the  rsmaxks  of  ^fnestus  Antonius :  "  Qui  repnmitiir,  nd 
tempuM  tanium  continUur  ;  qui  comprimitiir,  plane  eonfidtwy 

12.  St  ejecerit.  Equivalent  in  effect  to  prautps  ex  urhe  exUrit. 
^^CeUros  naufragOB.  "  The  rest  of  his  shipwrecked  band  of  M- 
lowers."  Emesti  suspects  that  neiufrngos  is  a  meie  iAteipoIa!tion, 
which  has  found  its  way  mto  the  text  from  having  been  mentioned 
in  the  second  oration  against  Catiline,  c.  11.  He  mistakes,  however, 
a  veiy  forcible  figure.  By  naufragi  Cicero  means  those  who  are 
shipwrecked  in  character  and  fortune  by  reason  of  their  flagitioss 
excesses.  Compare  pro  SuU.  c.  14,  where  those  who  have  lost 
dieir  private  patrimony  are  called  patrimanio  tiaufragi. 

13.  Hnec  torn  aduiia  reipublictu  ptstu.  "  This  so  ripe  a  plague 
of  the  republic."  As  if  he  had  said :  "  Hie  Caiilina,  tarn  r^nutue 
et  corrohoratus  reipublirju  evcrsor,  tanium  roboris  el  wiriumjam  m 
evertenda  republica  nachis." 

li.  Jamdnt.  For  the  space  o^  three  years,  i.  e.  ever  since  the 
consulship  of  Lepidus  and  Tullus. 

1 5.  Quo  pacto.  **  By  what  means,"  i.  e.  by  vrhai  fatality. — Ormt 
mum  eederum,'  dec.  "  The  maturity  of  all  these  crimes,  and  of  thie 
loBg-continued«madness  and  audacity." — Eruperit,  The  metaphor 
appears  to  be  bonowed  &om  an  ulcer,  bresking  when  ripe.  Com- 
pare Pliny,  H.  N,  22,  23,  49 :  *^uUera  maiuretemiia,**  and  (22, 
10,  12,)**  ukeraerumpeTUia." 

1.  jPx  tanto  lairocinio.    '*  From  so  numenms  a  band  of  robbers."  1  o 
Xotroemtum  is  here  used  for  lairtmee,  as  serviHum  oftto  is  for  servi, 

8.  Jn  venis  atqtu  in  visceriha  reipuhlicae,  **  In  the  veins  and 
Titals  of  the  republic."  The  viscera  are  the  upper  entrails  or  vitals, 
including  the  lungs,  heart,  liver,  dec.  The  inteHina  are  the  lower 
entrails.  Compare  the  language  of  Celsus,  "  a  viseerilnu  ad  intes' 
fma  vemwndum  est,**  (4,  11,)  and  again,  **  Septum  id  quod  trans-' 
versum  a  superioribus  msoeribus  intestvna  discemity  (7,  4,  2,  p* 
854,  ed.  Targ-a.)  The  corresponding  word  in  Greek  is  nXiyx^^f 
which  were  the  parts  always  examined  by  the  soothsayers. 

3.  Aestu  febriqu£.     "Under  a  burning  fever." 

4.  Qui  est,  "Which  exists."— 12eZ«7aftt*.  "  After  being  miti- 
gated in  some  degree." — Vivis  reliquis.  *^  While  the  other  con- 
spirators remain  alive."  We  have  adopted  this  reading  in  place  of 
the  common  one,  civibus  reliquis,  which  does  not  suit  the  context. 
Cicero  means,  that  the  death  of  Catiline  will  not  suffice  for  crushing 
the  evil  engendered  by  the  conspiracy,  as  long  as  his  accomplices 
■le  allowed  to  remain  ali^e. 

15 
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JJ2  ^'  Cireumttare  irihunal  praetaris  urbam.  L.  y&lenas  Flaccvs 
was  Praetor  Urbanus  at  this  time,  and  the  partisaos  of  Catiline 
i^^ar  to  have  placed  themselves,  at  diffeieut  times;  around  ioB  tri 
banal,  to  deter  him,  if  possible,  from  administering  justice. 

6.  Obsidere.  "  To  beset."  A  verb  of  the  third  conjugation; 
obtidot  ire. 

7.  MalUoloe.  "Fiery  arrows."  A  descr^tion  of  this  speoies 
of  missile  is  given  by  Ammianns  MarceUinus,  (23,  3,)  firam  which  it 
ai^ftears,  that  they  were  a  kmd  of  arrow,  with  an  iron  grating  below 
the  head,  swelling  out  like  «  clew  in  spinning.  This  iron  receptacle 
was  filled  with  combustibles,  which,  on  being  ignited,  burnt  fiercely, 
and  could  only  be  extinguished  by  dust  thrown  upon  the  flame. 
Water  merely  served  to  increase  its  vehemence.  The  name  tnal- 
leolua  ("  little  mallet")  was  given  to  this  missile,  fimn  the  resem- 
blance which  the  projecting  or  swelling  port  bore  to  the  head  of  a 
mallet.    Compare  Z^s.  PcUorc.  5,  6,  and  the  authorities  cited  by 

hiiTi- 

8.  Quid  de  repulUea  eentitU,^ ''  What  his  sentiments  are  respect- 
ing the  republic." 

.     9.  OppretscL,  rnndkata,    "  Crufhed,  punished." 

10.  Cum  summa  reipublkae  tudutt,  &c.  *'  With  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  republic  firmly  established,  and  with  your  own  calamity 
and  ruin  fully  assured,  and  with  the  destruction  of  those,  who  have 
joined  themselves  with  you  m  every  act  of  wickedness  and  pani- 
cide,  now  reduced  to  absolute  certainty,  go  forth  to  your  impious 
and  unhallowed  war."  We  have  introduced  a  partial  pan^hrase, 
in  order  to  convey  the  orator^s  meaning  more  clearly.  The  idea, 
more  briefly  expressed,  would  be  as  follows :  "  Go  forth,  for  the 
eafety  of  the  republic,  for  your  own  ruin,  and  for  the  destruction  of 
your  accomplices. 

11.  Auspieiu.  Matihiae  well  reoudu,  that  not  only  teniples^ 
but  also  statues  were  consecrated  by  taking  the  auspices. — ^SSto- 
Iprvm.    *<  The  stay."    Consult  note  15,  page  4. 

12.  Scderwn  foedere,  *<  By  a  compact  of  wickednmi."— Jtfiw. 
Ubi9.    <<  Wat  visit."    Compare  note  13,  page  10. 
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1.  M.  TuLLii  C1CBHONI8,  &c.  **  Second  Oiatioii  of  Mucus  13 
ToUius  Cicero  against  Lucius  Catiline,  deUyered  before  the  Roman 
people.^' — Catiline  having  escaped  unmolested  to  the  camp  of  Man- 
lius  in  Etruria,  the  conduct  of  Cicero  in  not  apprehending,  but 
sending  away,  this  formidable  enemy,  had  probably  excited  some 
censure  and  discontent.  The  second  Catilinarian  oration  was,  in 
consequence,  delivered  by  Cicero,  in  an  assembly  0/  the  people,  m 
order  to  justify  his  driving  the  chief  conspirator  from  Rome.  A 
capital  punishment,  he  admits,  ought  long  since  to  have  overtaken 
Catiline,  but  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  the  existence  of 
the  conspiracy  would  not  have  been  believed,  and  he  had,  Uierefore, 
resolved  to  place  his  guilt  in  a  point  of  view  so  conspicuous,  tbat 
v^orous  measures  might,  without  hesitation,  be  adopted,  both 
against  Catiline  and  his  accomplices. 

He  also  takes  this  opportunity  to  warn  bis'audience  against  those 
bands  of  conspirators  who  still  lurked  within  the  city,  and  whom  he 
divides  into  various  classes,  describing,  in  the  strongest  language, 
the  di^rent  degrees  of  guilt  and  profligacy,  by  which  they  were 
severally  characterized. 


2.  Tandem  oHquando,  &c.  <' At  length,  then,  Romans,  we  have 
either  cast  out,  or  sent  away,  or  accompanied  with  execrations  00 
hu  vohmtaxy  departure  from  our  city,  Lucius  Catiline,  raging  with 
audacity,  breathing  forth  crime,  wickedly  pk>tting  the  rmn  of  hb 
Goontiy,  every  instant  threatening  you  and  this  city  with  fire  and. 
swoid."  The  commeneement  of  this  oration  makes  a  kind  of  i»ppo- 
sition  to  the  Qiunuque  tandem  with  which  the  fint  begins. 

3.  Quirites.  An  appellation  given  to  the  whole  Roman  people 
when  addressed  on  any  public  occasion.  The  term  is  commonly 
derived  horn  Quinnus,  a  name  given  to  Romuhw,  or  from  Cfures^ 
atownof  the  Sabines.  They  who  iavour  the  latter etymdogy  a 
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}3  ^^  ^®  Sabines  were  called  Qmrites  before  their  juBctioii  with  the 
RomaiiB,  and  that  it  afterward  became  the  common  a|ypeI]ation  of 
the  united  people.  The  former  deriration,  however,  i^ppeara  prefera- 
ble. Quirinus  was  a  title  of  Janus,  .the  god  that  opened  the  year, 
when  armies  move  forth  on  campaigns  ;  and  the  root  is  Qmris,  tho 
Sabine  term  for  *'  a  spear."  Hence  the  senate  could  find  no  appel- 
lation more  glorious  than  this,  to  bestow  on  the  valiant  Romulus 
after  he  had  disappeared  fimm  the  earth. 

4.  S£du8  anhelantem,  A  strong  and  beautiful  expression.  One, 
who  is  deeply  agitated,  breathes  deeply  (anhelat) ;  and  Catiline  is 
thus  said  to  send  forth  crime  with  every  ezspiration  from  his  troubled 
bosom.    His  whole  thoughts  are  identified  with  wickedness. 

5.  MinitaiUem,  The  student  will  mark  the  singular  propriety 
and  force  of  the  frequentative. 

6.  Velejecimut,  By  consular  authority  Cicero  perhaps  alludes, 
by  the  use  of  this  word  (ejicio)  to  some  complaints  on  the  part  of 
Catiline's  firiends,  of  his  having  been  dealt  with  too  harshly. —  Vel 
emisimus.  Implying  permission  to  depart.* — Ipstan,  Literally, 
**  of  his  own  accord."    Consult  Emestif  Ctav.  Cie,  s.  v.  Ipse, 

7.  VerhiM.  Referring  particularly  to  the  expressions  used  at  the 
close  of  the  previous  oration.  It  was  customary,  at  Rome,  for  their 
friends  to  escort  to  the  gates  of  the  city  any  distinguished  persons 
when  leaving  the  city  on  aiSairs  of  importance,  and  to  accompany 
tbem  with  their  wishes  and  prayers  {mnttt  ad  portas  prosequi.) 
Ciceio,  here,  by  a  very  striking  figure,  applies  this  custom  to  the 
case  of  Catiline,  bat  the  verba,  with  wluch  every  good  citizen  is  sup- 
posed to  have  aeconqmnied  him,  are  wishes  and  prayers  for'his  xnin. 

8.  AbiU,  exeessity  dtc.  <*  He  is  gone,  he  has  left  us,  he  has 
escaped,  be  has  broke  away."  This  beautiful  and  striking  climax 
appears  to  be  couched  in  terms  borrowed  from  the  operations  of  the 
cluse..  AHU  applies  to  the  wild  beast,  when  he  has  left  his  usual 
haunts  and  retired  to  another  part  of  the  forest ;  excesttt,  when, 
after  having  been  tracked  out,  he'  leaves  the  spot  before  the  nets  can 
be  pnparad  for  him ;  evaitV^hen  he  has  betn  surrounded  by  the 
toils,  bat  escapes  by  springing  Uuih ;  and  erupU,  when  he  bunts  his 
way  thjougb  every  intervening  obstacle. 

9.  A  morutro  illo  atque  proiigio.  "  By  that  monster  and  prodigy 
of  widcedness."    Compare  Pro  CoeL  S,  13,  teq. 

10.  SkmilU.  Comparechapter6,  of  the  first  oration:  '<Qim£m* 
jam  tibi  extorta  est  eica  itU  de  fHambus^"  dec. 

11.  Non  in  eampo.    Consult  note  3,  page  5. 

12.  Non  in  foro.    The  forum  being  the  {dace  ^R^tere  mudk  publio 
I  was  tnnaacted,  the  magistrates  were  heie  more  exposed  to 
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the  maidenms  dengns  of  Catiiiiie. — Imra  domuheoB  foruies,  |3 

Kefexiing  to  the  atten^  made  by  tha  two  Romaa  knigfata  to  aaaaa- 

ainate  him  at  hia  own  houBO. 
18,  Loco  ille  motus  esi.    **  He  waa  dialodged  £oin  hia  atrong* 

hold."  Some  apply  the  ezpreaaioii  to  the  movemeiita  of  giadiaton, 
and  lender  it :  "He  waa driven ficom  hia poaitioii.'"  TIdb, however, 
wanta  force-. 

14.  BeUum  jmtum.  **  A  legolar  warfare.*'  Oppoaed  to  lolra- 
cinium  occuUum^  and  denoting  a  formal  and  regular  war. 

.  15.  Quod  non  extulU,  "  That  he  did  not  cany  oot  with  him." — 
AffiUtum  et  proJUgahtm.  "  Afflicted,  and  aa  it  were  dadied  to  the 
very  ground." 

16.  Peradsum  tipie  ^Lbjtetum.  "  A  atrickbn  and  a  wortUeaa 
thing." — Metorquet  ocuios,  dec.  Another  figure  borrowed  from  the 
moYomenta  of  savage  animals.  Catfline  ia  compared  to  some  wild 
beast  looking  back  at  the  prey  which  baa  just  been  torn  from  its 

1.  Qualtt  ene  onmes  oportebai.  Ail  good  citizens  though  that  |^ 
GatiHae  ought  to  have  been  put  to  death.  Cicero  here  says,  that 
this  should  have  been  the  opinion  of  all  citizens  indiscriminately.-— 
TriumphaL  As  if  over  a  common  foe  to  all. — Tarn  eapUaUm 
koftenu  "  So  deadly  a  foe."  CapiUdis  ia  here  uaed  for  pemido- 
tu»,  or,  in  other  words,  "  omnhtim  bonorum  eapUihu  fuati  inm^ 

2.  Et  affectum,  "And  to  have  lieen  vinted."^flt9*tt«  fmperti 
severUat,  "  The  strict  discharge  of  the  duties  of  my  magistracy." 
With  imperii  supply  eonstdans. — Re^piibUea,  "The  inteieata  of 
the  republic." 

3.  Qui  quae  ego  deferrem,  dec.  "  IVho  would  not  have  believed 
what  I  might  have  alleged  against  him."  The  student  will  observe 
in  this  clause,  and  in  several  that  follow,  the  use  of  the  in^ierfect 
subjunctive  for  the  pluperfect  This  is  done,  in  order  to  atate  the 
probability  in  general,  terms,  without  any  atrict  reference  to  the  time 
at  which  it  actuallji  existed.  {Zumpt,  L.  G.  p.  S31.>-*The  uae  of 
the  pronoun  ego  is  worthy  of  notice  here.  Cicero  meana  that  many 
would  not  have  believed  the  accusation  against  Catiline,  becanae 
he,  Catiline's  private  foe,  aa  was  supposed,  had  seen  fit  to  make  it. 

4.  Qwi  propter  sttdiitiam  mm  putarent,  "  Who,  from  want  of 
judgment,  would  iiave  deemed  the  chargea  untrue."  Equivalent 
to  putarerU  rum  vera  esse  quae  ego  deferrem.-^DefenderetU.  Sup- 
ply eum^  scil.  CaHlinam. — Quam  tmdtosy  qui  propter  tmprdbiiatem 
fava-ent,  '  How  many,  who,  from  utter  worthlessness,  would  have 
favoured  hia  cause." 

15* 
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J4  5.  Ae  M,  Ajc.  <<  And  yes,  could  I  bare  sappoaei,  that,  if  he 
w«ra  taken  off,  all  danger  would  have  been  diiven  away  fiom  yoo, 
hng  since  would  I,"  <&c.  iZ/o  ««ikto  ia  here  equivalent  to  morU 
CkiUintte. — Jnnddae  metu.  "  Of  personal  odium."  The  same  in 
effect  as  odH  mUd  suscipiendi. 

6.  Ne  vobis  giiidem  omMUnUj  6cc,  **That,  if  I  should  punish 
him  with  death,  as  he  deserved,  while  the  affiuir  v^ras  etill  as  yet 
not  clearly  aacertailied  by  you  all.*'  The  term  re  refers  to  thv 
existence  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  guilt  of  Catfline. 

7.  Quam  vehementer.  Ironically  meant.—i'antm  anniiatus. 
*<  Slightly  attended."  According  to  Phitaich  (  VU,  Cic.  c.  16)  ha 
was  accompanied  by  three  hundred  armed  followers,  l(c>0^  fwra 
rpioffofffttv  Inrko^a^,  c.  r.  X.  He  also  had  with  him  the  fasces  and 
other  badges  of  authority.  (Compare  SaUuit,  Cat.  c.  97. — AppUM, 
B.  C.  2,  a.— Dto  Casnus,  37,  33.) 

8.  TongiUnm  miki  tduxit,  <*  He  has  led  out  with  him  my 
Tongilius.''  The  pronoun  tnihi  is  here  of  peculiar  and  idiomatic 
elegance,  and  is  made  to  answer  the  puipose  of  bitter  irony.  Ton- 
gilius  was,  as  may  readily  be  inferred  from  the^  context,  an  infamous 
chsiacter,  and  a  bosom-friend  of  Catiline. 

9.  Qium  aroMrt  in  praetexta  coeperat.  <<  To  whom  he  had  begun 
to  be  attached  in  early  youth."  The  praetexta  was  the  gown, 
which  the  Roman  youth  wore  until  they  were  17  years  of  age :  it  is 
here  put,  therefore,  for  that  period  of  life. — ^The  common  text  has 
ealumnia  added  after  prtutexta.  It  is,  however,  a  mere  marginal 
note,  which  found  its  way,  at  last,  into  the  text  It  appears  to  hare 
beea  inserted  in  the  margin  of  a  manuscript,  by  aome  person  dis- 
puting the  truth  of  the  charge.  If  to  be  translated,  it  must  be  ren- 
dered by  a  kind  of  parenthesis,  **  a  mere  calunmy,*'  and  must  be 
regarded  as  ironical.  Lambinns,  Mamitiua,  Heumannus,  Schutz, 
and  others  reject  it  -from  the  text,  and  we  have  followed  their 
•uthority.  Garatoni,  in  the  Naples  ed.  proposes  the  following : 
**  quern  srmare  m  praetexta  aUutmaa  eoeperatf**  making  armare 
ealumnia  go  together  in  construction,  and  giving  the  phnse  the 
meaning  of  "  ad  omnem  eahtmniandi,  arUm  formare,**  but  diis  is 
not  Giceroman  phraseology.  (Compare  Odin.  Mi$e,  Obt.  Bai. 
Abo.  vol  12.) 

10.  PMidum  tt  Munacium,  Supply  pariier  eduxU.  The 
individuals  here  mentioned  were  two  of  the  worthless  compamons 
of  Catilinc^Quorum  tus  oit^rmm,  dec.  **  Whose  debts  contracted 
m  a  tavem."  Popina  is  a  tavem,  or  eating  house,  the  resort  of 
inten^emte  and  gluttonous  persons.  Compare  the  language  of 
PIftuUm.  iPoen.  4,  2,  13,)  "Bibilurf  ettur,  quMii  in  poptna.''-^ 
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Cks&m  lefen  to  the  teyenwlebte  df  Pnblicku  and  Mwiactiu,  not,  |^ 
«8  8om6  explain  it,  to  money  borrowed  from  |bem  ^  Cadline,  and 
epent  by  him  in  not  and  debaofihery.    The  ocator  stigmatizes  them 
as  mere  tavem-biawlers,  and  in  tt>  req[>eet  dangerous  to  the  staleu 

11.  RdtquU  quos  viroSf  Slc,  Gic^EO  means,  that  the  persons 
left  behind  by  Catiline  were  much  mote  to  be  dreaded  than  those 
whom  he  had  carried  forth  with  him,  since  they  possessed  great 
influence,  wrae  men,  in  general,  ef  good  families,  and  by  leason  of 
the  pressure  of  debt  were  recldess  of  consequences. 

12.  Prae  Gallicanu  Ugiombus.  "  In  comparison  willi  our  GaUie 
legions.*'  The  orator  refers  to  the  regular  forces  in  Transalpine 
Craul,  which,  as  Muietus  thinks,  were  at  that  time  in  winter-quar- 
ters. The  usual  reading  is  et  GaUieoAvit  Ugioruhtt,  but  in  place 
of  el  we  have  adopted  jirae,  the  emendaticm  of  Lambinus.^Jn  agro 
Picene  et  GaUico,  Consult  Geographical  Index.  The  Gallic  ter- 
ritory meant  here,  is  that  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  As  regards  Q.  Metel- 
tus,  whose  full  name  was  Q.  Metellos  Celer,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  praetors  of  this  year,  consult  Historical  Index,  and  also  the  I2tk 
chapter  of  ^s  oration,  and  Sallust,  Cat.  S0. 

13.  CoUeetum  ex  senihus  desperatiSf  &c.  "  An  anny  composed 
of  desperate  old  men,  of  debauched  rustics,  of  bankrupt  farmers.** 
Ilie  series  desperati  consisted  pnncipally  of  the  yeterans  of  Sylla. 
By  deeoctor  is  properly  meant  one  who  has  tun  through  his  property 
and  become  bankrupt ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  ruined  spendthrift. 

14.  Vadimimia  deserere.  «*  To  abandon  their  bail.**  To  forfeit 
their  recogtusance.  Vadimowhatt  is  the  baA-bond,  or  recognisance, 
by  which  a  person  binds  himself  to  appear  in  court  at  a  certain  day. 
If  one  abandoned  his  bail,  he  was  adjudged  infamous,  ahd  lus 
creditors  were  put  in  possession  0f  his  property  by  an  edict  of  the 


15.  Aeiem  exereihts  nostri.  «  The  array  of  our  army,**  L  e.  our 
anny  drawn  up  in  array  against  them.** — Edictnm  praetoris.  "  The 
mere  edict  of  tiie  praetor.**  Cicero  ironically  asserts,  that  they  will 
be  overcome  by  the  m^e  sight  of  the  praetor's  decroe,  by  which,  m 
ooiisequenee  of  their  non-attendance,  their  creditors  had  obtained 
fudgment  against  them.— €Sonctden«.  *<  They  wffl,  to  «  man,  fall 
^strate  to  the  ground.** 

1.  Hcs  qttos  video,  dtc.    These  are  thought  to  be  the  same  jg 
whom  Sallust  calls  **  fitii  familiarum:^    (Cat.  c.  AS.y-VolUare  in 
faro.    •*  Flitting  about  in  the  forum.**    i.  e.  seeking  for  knun  of 
money  which  they  may  expend  in  their  careert)f  extrayaganoe. 

2.  In  senatum  venire.  Thea»  w«Ee  eleven  senators  implicated  m 
tiie  conspiracy. 
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15  8.  Qui  mient  unguentia.  **Who  axe  fHfitk  with .  perfamet*" 
The  Roman,  like  the  Grecian,  peifymes,  were  generally  unguents, 
not  oils  as  with  us.  Perfuming  the  hair  and  person  was  regarded 
as  a  mariL  of  great  effeminacy. 

4.  Qvi  fulgent  purpura.  Another  allu^on  to  the  senators  who 
were  implicated  in  the  conspiracy.  The  scna^nan  tunic,  called 
latus  elamUf  had  a  broad  purple  border,  {clavust)  whence  its  name. 
The  tonic  of  the  Equites  had  a  narrdw  border,  and  was  called 
angiutus  clavuSf  or  tunica  angU9tuUavia.     .     . 

5.  Suos  mUites.     "  As  his  soldiers." 

6.  Video  cut  sit  Apulia  attrilnUa.  Compare  Salhut,  Cat.  27, 
who  infonns  us,  that  Apulia  was  "  assigned"  to  Caius  Julius,  Etruria 
to  Manlius,  the  Piceno  district  to  one  Septimius,  a  Camertian.  The 
name  of  the  individual  to  whom  the  Gallic  district  was  assigned,  is 
not  given  by  him. 

7.  Superioris  noctis.  Not  the  night  which  had  just  gone  by,  but 
the  one  on  which  the  conspirators  met  at  t^  house  of  Laeca,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  last  night  but  two. 

8.  Nae  iUi  vekementer  errant.  "  They  are  indeed  much  mis- 
taken."   Nae  from  the  Greek  »a(. 

9.  Nisi  vera  si  qvis  est.  "  Unless  in  truth  Uiere  be  any  one.*' 
The  use  of  ft  after  nisi  often  occurs.  Compare  Drakenborch  ad 
Liv.  6,  26,  vol.  2,  p.  376. — Si  quis  in  general  implies  the  possi- 
bility of  a  fact  not  existing. 

10.  CatUinae  similes.  **  Are  like  Catiline  in  character."  Cati" 
Unas  is  here  the  genitive.  Similis^  as  has  already  been  remaijied, 
is  used  with  a  dative  of  external  reseniblance,  but  with  a  genitive 
of  resemblance  in  nature  or  internal  constitution  {Zumpt,  L.  G.  p. 
270.) 

11.  Desiderio  sui  tabeseere.  **  To  pine  away  through  regret  for 
their  absence." — Aurelia  via.    Compare  note  14,.  page  9. 

12.  Si  quidem  Kane  sentinam,  6ic.  '*  If  it  shjUl  have  cast  forth 
this  foul  crew  that  are  pollutiiig  our  city."  Compare  note  9 
paged. 

13.  Exhausto.  '<  Being  removed."  £zAaiMto  is  here  employed 
6guratively  in  allusion  to  sentina.  So,  Or.  in  Cat.  1,  c.  5.  <<  £x- 
haurietur  ex  urhe,^^  &c. 

14.  Veneficus.  "Poisoner,"  Secret  poisoning  was  much  prac- 
tised at  Rome,  Consult  BeckmamCs  History  of  Inventions,  vol 
1,  p.  74,  seqq. —Theie  was  a  special  law  against  this  practice,  and 
other  modes  of  assassination,  entitled  Lex  Cornelia.  (Pro  ChtenL 
M.) 

16.  Quis  testamentotum  subjector.    *'  What  forger  of  wills " 
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Paga. 
Literally,  one  vfbQ  8ub8titu:es  a  false  will,  **  ieHamentum  niijieit,**  J  5 
Bach  an  offeaAet  is  called  by  Cicero,  tuUmentanuM  {Off.  3,  18.-^ 
Pw  Sext.  17) ;  by  Salluit,  ngruUor  fai$us  {Cttt.  c.  16) ;  by  Sue- 
tonius,  faUarmSf  (  Vit.  Ner.  c.  17.)    There  was  a  law  against  this 
inctice  also,  entitled  Lex  ComeUa  TestamentarU, 

16.  QmU  circunuertpUn:  "  What  firaudolent  person."  Ctrcttm- 
9tnptor  is  properly  one,  who,  under  cover  of  the  law,  defrauds 
mother  by  any^  aitfuUy-worded  writing.  Compare  the  words  of 
Seneca,  {Excerpt,  6,  eonirov^  3.,)  **  Circunucriptio  semper  crimen 
sub  epede  legis  intoMt.**  It  is  then  taken  generally  for  any  ftaudu- 
lenft  person,  or  cheat.  The  lex  Laetoria  was  enacted  against  such 
offenders. 

17.  Quts  nepos.  *' What  spendthrift.**  This  meaning  of  fupot 
appears  to  hare  arisen,  from  the  circumstance  of  grandchildren, 
^vvfaen  brought  up  by  their  grandparents,  being  generally  spoiled, 
either  fiom  too  much  indulgence,  or  else  from  too  little  case  being 
taken  of  tfaeih. 

18.  Quae  eaedes;,  &c.  "  What  deed  of  murdw  has  been  com- 
mitted during  these  latter  years,  without  his  partic^tion  t  Whal 
act  of  abandoned  lewdness  has  not  been  peipetnted  by  him  t" 

19.  Jam  vero.  *^  Nay,  too«"  Equivalent  to  imo  vero  etiam. — 
QuM  tanta  juventuHe  illecebra,  **  What  so  great  talent  for  alluring 
the  young  to  their  ruin.**  Compare  Or.  in  Cat.  1,  6 :  <<  Cvi  fa 
mdoleaceniuloj  ^uem  eorrupieUarum  iUecebrie  irretieses,"  dee. 

I.  In  dienrnili  roHone.    *^  VThen  contrasted  with  each  other.**      1 A 
t.  In  Utdo  gladitttorio.    *'  In  any  school  of  gladiatoxa.**    These 

schools  were  each  under  the  charge  of  a  person  called  Uudtta,  who 

poxcAutsed  and  trained  up  slaves  for  this  employment. 

3.  Nema  in  ecena,  &c.  "  No  one  on  the  stage,  more  worthless 
and  profligate  than  oxdinaiy.**  As  regards  the  force  of  Uvior  in  this  ^ 
passage,  compare  (he  remark  of  Aulus  Gellius,  (7,  9,)  ^*  Veterum 
hontmumf  pti  proprie  atque  trUegre  tocuti  sunt,  levee  dixemnt,  quoe 
vulgo  mme  tiles  et  nuUo  pretio  dignos  dieimus.*^ — Playen,  unless 
Teiy  eminent,  were  not  much  respected  among  the  Romans.  This 
Greeks  held  them  in  higher  esthn&tion.  Among  the  Athenians, 
they  were  not  unfrequently  sent,  as  the  representatives  of  the  repub- 
lic, on  embassies  and  dMegations.  As  a  body  of  men,  however, 
they  were,  even  among  the  Greeks,  of  loose  and  dissipated  charac- 
ter, and  as  sneh  were  regarded  with  an  unfavourable  eye  by  moralists 
and  philosophen.  Aristotle  stigmatizes  the  playen  of  his  day  as 
ignorant,  intemperate,  and  unworthy  of  a  respectable  man's  connr 
pany.    {Theatre  ef  the  Greeks,  p.  123.) 

4.  StuproruM  et  sceUrum,  dec.    **  Accustomed  to  the  oontinusl 
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Page. 

I A  exercise  of  lewdness  and  ciime."  Aasurfactut  occuis,  in  like  i 

ner,  with  the  ablative,  in  Ctc.  de  Orat.  3, 10,  and  frequently  in  Hvj. 

Consult  Gronovius  and  Duker,  ad  Lh.^  48,  and  48»  31,  and 

compaxe  the  remark  of  ll.  Homer,  in  his  Gloss.  Liv,  s.  t. 
6.  Frigort  tt  fams,  &c..    Compare  SaUust,  Cat.  5 :  <*  Carptis 

pattens  inediae,  vigiliae,  algoriSf  supra  quam  cuiqtCe  credibile  est.** 

6.  Cum  industriae  subsidia,  &c.  *^  When  all  this  time  the  aids 
of  honest  industry,  and  the  means  of  virtue,  were  only  wasted  by 
him  in  debauchery  and  daring  wickedness."  The  subsidia  indus' 
triae  are  those  powers  of  patient  ^iduxance,  which,  if  properly.di- 
rected,  would  have  enabled  their  possessor  to  lead  a  life  of  active 
utility  ;  the  instrumenta  virtutis  are  the  means  for  performing  dis- 
tinguished and  praiseworthy  actions,  which  Catiline  possessed  in 
abundance,  but  which,  in  his  case,  were  only  perverted  to  puipoees 
of  a  directly  opposite  nature. — ^Muretus,  Lambinus,  Graevius  and 
Schiitz  read  consumeret  for  eonsumerentur. 

7.  O  nos  beaios,  <&c.  More  expressive  than  the  common  form 
would  have  been :  **  Quam  beati  nos  erimuSf  quam  fortunata  erit 
respublicat  quam  praeclara  laus  consulatus  mei.**  ^ 

8.  Libidines.  "  The  impure  desires."; — Audaciae.  **  The  dar- 
ing excesses." 

9.  Fortunas  suas  alligurierunt,  "  Have  wasted  their  for^mes 
in  luxurious  Hving."    Ligurire  is  said  of  those  who  eat  nicely,  pick 

■  out  the  choicest  bits,  feed  deUcately,  &c.  And  hence  its  general 
reference  to  luxurious  Hving.  Thus,  in  Terence,  Parmeno,  in  de- 
scribing the  manners  of  dissolute  females,  {Eunuch.  6,  4,  14,) 
says,  "  Quae  cum  amatore  suo  qwum  cosnant,  Ugurwntf*  which  is 
the  same  as  if  he  had  said,  "  sv^mora  et  deUcaiiora  tantummodQ 
degustant."  Donatus  has  the  following  remark  on  this  passage  of 
Terence  :  "  ZAguriunt,  dnd  tov  ^tyvpod,  quod  secundum  Gra^cos 
suave  intelligitur.  Ligurire  diettuTf  qui  elegaaUer  et  more  Metmm 
muUo  fastidSo  suaviora  quaeque  degustatJ"  The  primitive  noieaii- 
ing  of  ligurio  is  well  kept  up  also  in  the  following  passage  fiom 
Cicero,  {In  Verr.  3,  76,)  "  Nan  reperietis  homintm  timde,  me 
leviter  haec  improbissima  lucra  Ugurieidem :  devorare  ommem 
pecuniam  publicam  non  dubitamt." 

10.  Fides.  <<  Credit." — In  aJbundantia.  "  In  the  days  of  tbsir 
abundance."    i..e.  while  their  property  still  remained. 

11.  Camssatiqnes  solum  quaererent.  *^  They  had  merely  revd- 
lings  in  view."  Comissatio  properly  denotes  a  making  meny  aftei 
supper,  a  nocturnal  revel.  It  sometimes  refers  to  the  movements 
of  young  men,  who  sally  forth  into  th^  streets  during  the  night,  after 
beiqg  h(^ed  with  wioe,  and  serenade  the  gbjects  of  tti«^  afi^ctiona. 
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Compare  the  Greek  K&fios^  and  the  remarks  of  Spanhenn,  ad  Arit-  Jg 
tpph.  Plut.  v.  1040.    In  the  present  instance  it  appears  to  be  coi»- 
fined  to  in-door  revellings. 

12.  Ebriosos.  "  iThe  intemperate."  Some  -  mannscripts  gire 
^rio»,  which  Gtaevius  prefers.  But  the  habitually  intemperate  are 
here  referred  to,  not  merely  the  intoxicated. — Dormientes.  "  The 
drowsy."  DormierUes  is  here  equivalent  to  negligentes,  or  tncw- 
riotu 

13.  Mihi,  Elegantly  redundant,  and  indicatire  of  strong  con- 
tempt. Compare  the  remark  of  MJA^^^^  '  "  ^^t  gw)d  ad  serUenr 
Ham  aUintt,  abundat :  sed  omahim  quemdam,  et  vim  habet,  a  con- 
temnetUe  prommciaium,** 

14.  Aceuhanus,  "  Lolling."  The  term  refers  in  strictness  to 
the  Koman  mode  of  "  reclining"  at  banquets.  Our  word  "  lolling" 
conveys  its  meaning  better  to  an  English  ear.  Compare  the  Grreek 
forms,  dydKeiftai  and  itarAKstftai. — On  each  coach  there  were  com- 
monly three.  They  lay  with  the  U|^>er  part  of  the  body  reclined  on 
the  left  arm,  the  head  a  little  raised,  the  back  supported  by  cushions, 
and  the  limbs  stretched  out  at  full  length,  or  a  little  bent ;  the  feet 
of  the  fint  behind  the  back  of  the  second,  and  his  feet  behind  the 
back  <^  the  third,  with  a  pillow  between  each.  When  they  ate  they 
raised  themselves  on  their  elbow,  and  made  use  of  the  right  hand, 
sometimes  of  both  hands,  for  we  do  not  read  of  their  using  knives 
or  folks.  Consult  Ciaceonius  de  Triclinio,  and  Ursinus,  Append. 
ad  Ciacc. 

16.  ConfeeH  aho.  •*  Overloaded  with  food."  Compare  the  ex- 
planation of  I)5ring :  *^  Confecti  cibo  ita  dicwntur,  qui  tanta  dbo- 
rum  te  ingurgitavemnt  copia:,vi  neque  mente  neque  corpore  Kbere 
uti  posstTU."  Muretus  prefers  confertif  **  gorged"  but  cofrfecH  is 
more  forcible. 

16.  SerHs  redimui.  The  Romans  were  accttstomed,  like  the 
Greeks,  to  wear  garlands  of  flowers  at  their  festive  meetings.  They 
were  thought  to  be  preventives  against  intoxication. — UngueTttis 
obUH,  "  Perfomes,"  in  the  shape  of  unguents,  were  profusely  used 
at  the  ancient  entertainments. 

17.  Emctant.  "  Belch  forth."  '  This  term  is  purposely  used  in 
reference  to  vino  langiUdi,  confecti  etbo. 

18.  Faium  aliquod.  "Some  dreadful  fatalitj^.^— /mjwoWtefi, 
neqyUiae.    "  Their  worthlessness,  their  abandonment  of  aU  duty." 

19.  Sanare.'  "  Bring  back  to  a  sou»d  mmd." 

1.  Nbn  breoe  nesdo  quod,  &c     "It  will  add,  not  some  short  17 
period  Dr  other,  but  many  zjgoa  of  duration,  to  the  republic."    Pra- 
pagarit  is  here  equivalent  to  prorogaverii,  eonihmaverit.  Thus  Liv. 
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1 '2^  33,  25 :  **C.  Terentio  eonndi  propagari  in  tmmnn  trnperiwau* 
Compare  Gronovios  ad  loe.  and  EmesU  Clav.  Cie.  s.  t. 

2.  U7Uus,  Referring  to  Oil  Pompeiiis,  who  had  veiy  recently 
conquered  Mithridates. 

3.  Quae  uaiari  poterum,  &c.  "  Whatever  shall  be  capable  of 
being  healed,  I  will  heal  by  all  poeatble  meana :  what  ought  to  be 
cut  off,  I  will  not  suffer  to  remain  for  the  ruin  of  the  state."  The 
body  politic  is  here  compared  to  the  human  frame.  Cicero  promises 
to  treet  the  more  dangerous  members  of  the  conspiracy  as  the  sur- 
geon does  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  diseased,  and  which, 
if  not  amputated,  will  spread  disease  throughout  the  whole  system. 
A  similar  passage  occurs  in  the  Second  Philippic,  c.  6 :  **  Jn  cor* 
fort  M  quid  ejfusmodiett,  quod  reliquo  eorpori  noceati  uri  secarique 
patitnurt  ut  membrorum  aliquod  petms,  quam  toium  corpus  intereat; 
9ic  in  reipubUcae  eorpore,  ut  totum  salmtm  ait,  qmcquid  est  pe- 
stiferum  amputetur.** 

4.  A  me.  "  By  me  individually."  i.  e.  by  my  threats. — Quod 
ego  si  verbo,  dec.  '*  If  I  could,  indeed,  effect  this  by  a  mere  word." 
Quod,  beginning  the  clause,  is  to  be  rendered  as  if  written  hoe. 

6.  Homo  videlicet,  &c.  "  The  timid  and  very  modest  man,  to 
be  sure,  could  not  endure  the  mere  accents  of  the  consul."  Videlicet 
is  ironical.  Some  editions  have  enim  after  homo,  which  Emesti 
very  properly  rejects. 

6.  hit.  This  reading  is  adopted  by  Graevius,  Emesti,  aj^  msitef 
other  editors,  instead  of  the  common  quievit,  which  is  here  entirely 
oat  of  place.  The  MSS.  and  eaily  editions  vaiy  in  this  part  to  a 
considerable  degree.  For  ivit  some  read  quid,  othen  quod  and 
quievit.  So  also  after  hestemo  die  Graevius  and  many  other  editoxs 
insert  Quirites. 

7.  Quo  cum  Catitina  venisstt.     Compare  1,  6,  19. 

8.  Quis  demque,  dec.  '*  Who  in  fine  regazded  him  as  an  aban- 
doned citizen,  and  not  rather  an  the  light  of  a  most  intolerable  ^ene- 
my  t"  ImpoTtwnissimum  is  here  equivalent  to  mmtme  ferendum. 
Compere    1,   9,  11 :    "  Egredert  cum  importmu  seeUratanm 

fllanu." 

9.  Vehemens  iUe  consid.  "  That  violetit  consul.^'  So  he  was 
called  by  il^e  partisans  of  Catiline. — Verbo,    »*  By  a  single  woed." 

10.  Homo  uudacissimtis,  '*  Although  a  man  of  the  most  con 
snmmate  efiirontexy." 

11.  Quid  ea  nocte  egis9€t.  After  these  words  the  common  text 
has  ubi  fuisset,  which  Muretua  did  not  find  in  his  best  MS.,  end 
which  is  here  not  at  all  needed,  as  it  has  already  been  comprehended 
'■nder  the  words  "  an  noctumo  conoenta  npud  M,  LaeeaimJmMsetf 
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fueneJ*    The  ezpreasion  appears  to  have  eiept  in  fiom  die  fint  |>J 
ontion. 

12.  Inproximam.  <*  For  the  next'^  Underatand  fioeCMi.  This 
reading  is  adopted  hf  Emesti,  Beck,  Schuts,  and  others.  The 
common  text  has  in  proxima.^Raiio  toHui  bdiL  **  The  plan  of 
the  whole  war.'* 

13.  Cvm  haentaret,  cum  tenerUur.  <*  On  his  appearing  diseon> 
eerted,  on  his  remaining  silent."  Compare,  aa  reside  teHsreiut^ 
the  explanation  of  Doring:  ^teneii  eUganter  dicunturf  qui  tarn 
dans  argumetuis  comncH  sunt  eriminis  aijutdam^  ut  ne  verhum 
quidem  conir^L  ea  proferre  postitU.'^  Consolt  also  Emestii  Cla9, 
Cie,  8.  V. 

14.  Cum  tecuresy  cum  foBCfes.  The  seoures  and  fasea  axe  here 
badges  of  military  anthority,  Catfltne  intending  by  these  to  aasmne 
the  rank  <^  imper^Unr.  Gompa»  Sallust,  Cat.  86. — AquUam  ilUim 
argenteam.  Consult  note  16,  page  9. — Cut  iUe  etiam  saar^rium^ 
6cc,    Consult  note  17,  page  9. 

1.  In  exMlium  ejidebam,  6cc.    'ilM  I  wish  to  cast  him  out  Into  1 Q 
exile,  who,  I  plainly  perceived,  had  already  entesed  upon  open  wart'' 
The  student  will  mark  the  elegaat  use  of  the  imperfect  ejiekbam,  as 
marking  an  action  begun  or  contemplated^  but  not  yet  completed  at 

the  time  spoken  of.    Compare  Maithiae^  G.  G.  ^  497.  Obt,  c.  vol 
2,  p.  834,  5th  ed. 

2.  Qui  in  agro  FenUano^  dec.  Compare  note  21,  page  2,  and 
eonsult  Geographical  lBdex.^^iStto  a^nm«.  ''In  his  own  namei*' 
and  not  in  that  of  Catiline. 

3.  MasaiUam.  The  modem  MarseHUt.  Consult  Geographic^ 
Ind^L  On  his  journey,  Catiline  wrote  sereral  letters  to  persons  of 
distinction,  stating  that  he  was  the  victim  of  wtongAil  accusations, 
and  was  then  pioceedmg,  a  voluntaary  exUe,  to  reside  at  Massilia. 
{Sail.  Cat.  34.) — ^We  have  rejected  ui  aiunt  after  MassiUam,  as  a 
mere  gloss ;  ibr  credo  precedes,  which  sufficiently  indicates  that  aU 
dus  is  said  in  irony.  The  words. in  question  are  suspected  by 
Heumann  and  Emesti,  and  omitted  by  Schutz. 

4.  Ctrcumclustts  ac  debilitaius.  ''  Hemmed  in,  and  crippled  in 
ceaourees.'' — Scntentiam.  '<  His  purpose."  t  e.  of  making  war 
on  his  country. — Ex  hoc  ewrau,  &c.  ''  Shall  have  turned  away  his 
et^M,  from  this  care^  of  guilt  and  war,  to  £ight  and  voluntaiy 
exile." 

5.  SfoHatua  armu  audacias.  ''Striped  of  the  arms  of  his 
audacity,"  i.  e.  driven  back  from  those  daring  designs  which  he 
had  formed  against  his  country. — Obatupef actus  ac  perterritus. 
«  Astounded  and  dismayed."  ^ 
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Pi«e. 

18  6.  ItuUmnahu,  <<  Without  evox  the  fomuOity  oi  a  trial.**  L  e; 
condemned  unheard.  Cicero,  at  a  subsequent  penod,  felt  the  fuU 
force  of  this  remark,  when  Clodius  brought  in  his  law,  that  whoever 
had  condemned  unheard  a  Rcnaan  citizen  should;be  interdicted  from 
fire  and  water,  i.  e.  sent  into  exile.  The  orator  was  compeHed  to 
bend  to  the  storm  and  go  into  banishment.  Compare  Or,  pro,  dorno, 
18  seqq.  and  VeU.  PiUerc.  2,  45. 

7.  Est  rmtu  taniiy  &c.  'U  am  perfectly  willing,  my  countzymen, 
to  encounter  the  storm  of  this  unmerited  and  unjust  odium."  i.  e. 
it  is  worth  the  sacrifice  for  me  to  encounter,  &c.  Consult  note  2, 
page  9. — Falsae  is  hero  equivalent  to  immeritae,  L  «.  ex  faUis 
coMsis  ortae. 

8.  Atque  in  armi9  wAitiire.  *<  And  is  moving  to  and  fiK>  in  aims.** 
i.  e.  is  traversing  vrith  an  armed  force  the  territories  of  the  republic. 

9.  IimdioKim,  «*A  ground  of  much  censure.'^^QiuNl  UJum 
emiserim,     **  That  I  allowed  him  to  escape.*' 

10.  Cum  prqfectus  sit,     "  Now  that  he  has  gone  forth." 

11.  Tam  misericers.  '<  So  compassionate  on  his  account." 
Equivalent  to  '<  CatUvute,  tanquam  injuria  ejecti,  ita  affeettts 
tnisericordia."^Malit.  With  all  their  pretended  compassion  for 
Gatihne,  as  an  injured  man,  they  would  be  tsonj  to  hear  of  his  going 
to  Massilia,  for  they  know  fiiU  w^  bow  much  subsequent  trouble 
they  would  have  to  expect  firom  him,  were  he  to  take  such  a  step. 

13.  Hoe  quod  agit.  Alluding  to  his  making  war  on  his  countrj. 
^Praeter.  "  Agamst."  From  its  general  sense  of  exclusion,  this 
preposition  easily  comes  to  signify  beyond  or  above ;  and  from  signi- 
fying betfondf  it  obtains  the  meaning  of  contrary  to  and  against, 

19  ^'  ^«^  ^obis.  "  Whilst  I  remain  alive."  Alluding  to  the  faihii« 
of  the  intended  assassination  of  Ciceio,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the 
numerous  other  plots  formed  against  him. 

2.  Interest.  "  Intervenes  between  him  and  us." — Dissirmdant, 
''Dissemble  thdr  real  intentions."  Alluding  to  those  who  were 
secretly  implicated  in  the  conspiracy. 

3.  Non  tam  ulcisei  studeoy  &c.    «  Do  not  so  much  desire  to 
inflict  vengeance  upon,  i^  to  restore  to  a  better  mmd,  and  reconcile  * 
to  their  country."    Placare  is  equivalent  to  '^placato  eorum  furore 
reeoneiliare  reipuHicae.** 

4.  Ex  quibus  generibus  hominum.  "Of  what  classes  of  persons." 
'-^Comparentur.     "  Are  made  up." 

6.  Deinde  singulis,  &c.  «  Then  I  will  apply  to  each  the  remedy 
of  my  advice  and  exhortation,  if  I  shall  be  able  in  fact  to  offer  any 
such,"  i.  e.  the  remedy  of  my  advice,  conveyed  in  the  strongest 
and  most  persuasive  language.     Graevius  conjectures  ratioms  for 
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oratioms,  but  £raesti  very  sadsfactonly  defends  the  latter  reading :  |9 
**  Medicinam  corailii  atque  orationit  meae.    L  e.  CkmtUu  ortiHom 
txpUcandi  ei  ad  aninnim  4tdmo9endi.** 

6.  Magna  in  acre  alienor  &c.  **  Although  invoWed  in  gxeat 
debt,  have  still  greater  possessions,  influenced  by  the  loTe  of  which, 
they  can  in  no  way  be  separated  from  them."  Conunentatora  differ 
in  opinion  respecting  the  meaning  of  disMoLvi  in  this  passage.  '  Mu- 
retus  ezf^ains  it  by  Uberari  acre  alieno,  *'  be  freed  from  their  ddbts," 
L  e.  by  the  sale  of  their  beloved  possessions.  This  explanation  is 
idopted,  and  sought  to  be  elucitkted,  by  Emesti,  but  with  little 
success.  Seheller,  on  the  other  hand,  condemns  this  mode  of  inter* 
pieting  the  word  in  question,  as  not  in  accordance  either  with  the 
context  or  the  idiom  of  the  Latin  tongue.  He  makes  dissolvi 
equivalent  merely  to  separari.  And  in  this  he  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect. Cicero  means,  that  the  individuals  alluded  to,  although  deeply 
involved  in  debt,  and  although  owners  of  extensive  possessions,  are 
unwilling  to  sell  the  latter  (be  separated  from  tkem^  he  looeened 
from  the  ties  that  bind  them  to  these  objects)  and  in  this  way  pay 
their  debts.  The  following  passage  of  Cicero  will  serve  to  confixm 
this  ex{rfanation :  he  is  speaking  of  this  same  class  of  persons : 
**  lUud  erat  genus  hominum  horribile  et  pertimescendunij  qui  toii<o 
amore  suas  possessiones  amplexi  tenebant,  tU  ahhis  memhra  iivdU 
dims  ac  dislroM  posse  dkeres."    {Pro  iStUl.  20.) 

7.  Horum  hominum^  &c.  "This  in  appearance  is  the  most 
honourable  class."  Literally,  "  the  appearance  of  this  class  of  per- 
sons is  the  most  honourable,  L  e.  they  enjoy  by  their  expensive  mode 
of  living,  and  their  rank  in  society,  no  small  degree  of  consideration 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

8.  Voluntas  vero,  &c.  **  Their  intention,  however,  and  the  cause 
in  which  they  have  embarked,  are  most  shameless  in  their  char- 
acter." J 

9.  Ttt.  The  orator  now  apostrophizes  one  of  this  class. — Agris. 
**  In  landed  property." — Argento.  ^  In  plate."  Understand  eaelato, 
^Familia,  "  In  a  retinue  of  slaves."  FamUia  here,  as  frequently 
elsewhere,  denotes  all  the  household  servants  of  a  master. 

10.  Detrahere.  "  To  take  away,"  i.  e.  to  sell  some  portion  of. 
This  serves  to  explain  the  use  of  dissolvi  in  the  passage  which 
we  have  just  been  considering.  Consult  note  6. — Aeqmrere  ad 
fidem.  "To  add  to  thy  credit."  The  ftill  expression  would  be, 
"  acquirere  peaimam  ex  veiiditis  possessundbus  ad  fidem  sohen^ 
dam." 

11.  Sacroianetas.    "Inviolate." 

12.  An  tabulas  nows.    "  Or  an  abolition  of  debts !"  By  iabulae 
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Fige. 

|Q  fUWM  IB  ntMnt  a  compulsoxy  amngeinent  bj  law,  forcing  tho 
creditor  eitiwr  to  accept  a  part  of  his  debt,  in  full  for  the  whole,  or, 
M  in  the  present  case,  to  receire  no  part  of  the  debt  whatever.  This 
latter  measure  Catiline  had  promised  to  adopt.  {SaUatt,  Cat,  21.) 
The  phrsse  refers,  as  £u:  as  regards  its  paiticulajr  form,  to  the  Ro 
mail  mode  of  writing  otn  tablets,  {tabulae,}  covered  over  with  wax, 
the  chaiBcters  being  marked  on  the  wax  by  means  of  a  stylus. 
Hence,  when  the  old  score  was  obliterated,  and  the  wax  smoothed 
over,  the  tablets  were  called  novae,  and  were  ready  fer  a  new  score. 
-^Att  entire  abolition  of  debts  was  never  granted  to  the  people.  At 
one  time,  however,  by  a  law  of  Valerius  Fhiccus,  a  fourth  part  e( 
the  debt  was  allowed  to  be  paid  for  the  whole.    {SaUusty  Cat.  33.) 

13.  Meo  herufido,  dec.  "  An  abolition  of  debts  shall  be  brought 
forward  through  my  kindness,  but  it  shall  be  the  result  of  sales 
at  auction."  litendly,  "  new  tablets  shall  be  brought  forward,  but 
they  shaO  be  auction-ones,"  i.  e.  auction-lists,  containing  an  account 
of  their  property  as  offered  for  sale.  Cicero  means  that  their  prop- 
erty, or  a  sufficient  portion  of  it,  will  be  exposed  to  sal(»,  and  their 
debts  paid  with  the  proceeds. — ^Emesti  objects  to  the  presence  of 
novae  in  tiie  text,  as  not  proper  to  be  connected  with  au/ctumariae 
tabulae,  remarking,  <*  axtctionaariae  tabulae  nulto  modo  ac  sensu 
novae  diet  poesurU,  ut  ofrmr/*  He  appears,  however,  to  forget 
that  Cicero  is  here  indulging  in  a  piece  of  pleasantry,  or  what  may 
be  denominated  a  species  of  pun.  The  tables,  which  he  pnunises, 
are  to  be  neve^  in  another  sense^  and  (me  for  which  they  were  not 
prepared.  It  is  what4he  grammarians  term  an  unespected  witti- 
cism, a  *'  lusus  Jtofih.  rpoodoKUv^* 

14.  Quod  si  maturiue  facere  vohnasent.  *<Had  they  been 
willing  to  pursue  this  course  so<mer."  Quod  is  here  to  be  rendered 
by  hoe,  as  it  commences  a  clause. 

15.  Neque,  (id  quod  etuUieairmtm  eet,y&c,  "And  not,  what 
is  most  foolish,  struggle  against  heavy  payments  of  interest  by  the 
rents  and  profits  of  their  estates."  Cicero  means,  that  they  ought 
to  sell  a  portion  of  their  landed  property,  and  pay  their  debts  at 
once,  and  not  adopt  the  ruinous  measure  of  paying  the  interest  of 
the  large  sums  they  had  borrowed  with  the  |ffoduce  of  their  estates. 
This  latter  course  would  keep  th«n  always  poor.  In  other  w<Mds, 
ihey  must  not  let  heavy  mortgages  eat  up  their  estates. 

16.  ^t  locupletior^its,  Ac.  "We  would  find  in  them  both 
wealthier  and  better  citizens." 

17.  Jlfa^  mihi  videntur,  &c.  They  qipear  to  Cicero  mora 
likely  to  entertain  hostile  sentiments  against  their  countiy,  than  to 
cuiy  out  those  sentiments  into  actiQa. 
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18.  Dcndnaiumem  txtpeetani,  ^.    **  Hope  for  rule,  wub  to  JQ 
become  jxissessed  of  the  management  of  affaicB,"  i  e.  to  gat  thm 
gOFemment  in  tlieir  handa  and  ezopciae  imlimitftd  aothoritj. 

1.  Qyibut  hoc  fraeetpiaidum  mdehar,    *<  To  thia  claaa  the  fill-  20 
towing  piece  of  wanting  aeema  proper  to  be  given."     Quilbui  to  bo 
rendered  aa  his. — Quod,  ceteris  ommbus.   Snpplj  frauipieniMm  est, 

2.  Ut  desperent,  &c.  **  To  give  over  hoping  thai  tbqr  can 
accompliah  what  they  are  endeavoaring  to  effect." 

3.  Prinutm  omnium  meipsum^  &c.  One  MS.  inaerta  sdgM$ 
before  me,  but  there  is  no  need  of  this,  aa  the  daaae  dependa  on 
the  general  idea  of  waniing  knplied  in  praedpiendum. 

4.  Magnos  wttmot.  '<  Great  oourage." — Maztmism  multitudi- 
nem.  Understand  eorum.  Thereappeaia  tobe  something  wrong  in  • 
this  part  of  the  sentence,  since  neither  fhaxkiuun  muUitiiditum  nor 
magnos  capias  miUhim  can  well  be  refeired  back  to  boms  viris^ 
Schutz  aaggests  the  placing  of  a  semicolon  after  eoncordiam,  an4 
the  reading  maxijnaMefuiiummuliiiudinem,6Dc.,tb0Equites  being 
numbered  by  Cicero  among  the  safeguards  of  the  republic  in  thu 
%urth  oration  .against  Catiline,  c.  7. 

5.  TatUam  mm  sceleris.  **  Such  daring  wickedness.*' — Pra^ 
sentes.  <<  By  their  immediate  inteipositkm."  Equiralent  to 
^^praeserUi  auxUia  praeserUiam  suam  dsdaranUs.**  Compaze 
the  Greek  UtfawKif, 

6.  Quae.  "A  state  of  things,  which."  Literally,  << things 
which." — ConsiUes  se.  We  have  alteied  the  arrangement  of  theaa 
woids  with  Lanibinas.     The  common  text  bus  se  consvles. 

7.  Ctmceii  neeesse  sit.  The  orator  means,  that,  if  the  conspi^ 
acy  succeeded,  the  more  active  partisans  would  drive  into  the  back- 
ground those  who  had  merely  aided  them  by  their  wishes,  and  not 
by  their  personal  co-operation. 

8.  Est  aetaie  jam  affectum.  **  Is  by  this  time  somewhat  adva»> 
eed  in  years."  Several  MSS.  and  early  editions  have  con/ectum^ 
wbich  is  too  strong. 

9.  Quae  SuUa^  conetituit.  The  common  text  has  FesuUs 
mserted  after  quas,  but  it  appears  to  have  crept  in  from  the  6th 
chapter  of  the  third  oration.  It  is  altogether  erroneous  here,  as 
Fesulae  was  only  one  of  the  places  where  Sylla  had  planted  a  miU- 
taiy  colony.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  contest  between  his 
own  and  the  party  of  Marius,  Sylla  settled  many  of  his  officers  and 
soldiers,  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  on  lands  which  had  belonged  to 
the  oppoaite  faction.  Not  a  few  of  these  colonists  soon  squandered 
away  their  ill-gotten  property,  and  hence  were  anxious  for  another 
asH  war,  in  which  to  enrich  themselves  anew* 

16* 
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20  10-  Q'^^  ^^  withersiu,  &c.  "Which,  taken  coOeetiTely,  I 
am  weU  awaro  contain  tetj  excellent  citizens  and  reiy  biayo 
men :  and  yet  these  aie  some  of  the  membeis  of  thorn  colo- 
nies^ iriio,  amid  the  unexpected  and  sudden  possession  of  wealth, 
have  ostentatiously  indulged  in  too  expensiye  and  extiavagant  a  mode 
of  living."  M<xe  literally,  "have  boasted  themselyes  in  too  expen- 
nve  and  unusual  a  manner." 

11.  Tamqnam  heoH,  "  As  if  they  were  possessed  of  opulence." 
Beatus  frequently  has  the  signification  of  divu  in  the  Latin  wiiteis, 
especially  m  Horace,  and  the  other  poets.  Compare  the  remark  of 
Varro,  L.  L.  4,  17,  '*  Beatus f  qui  muUa  bona  poisidei** 

12.  Dum  praedm,  6ui,  *'  While  Uiey  take  delight  in  extensive 
*  domains,  in  Utters,  in  large  households  of  slaves,  in  sumptuous  enter- 
tainments."— ^The  Uctica  was  a  species  of  Utter,  or  sedan,  supported 
on  the  shoulders  of  slaves.  The  use  of  this  conveyance  is  said  to 
have  come  in  firom  Bithynia.  (Schd.  ad  Juv.  1, 121.)— JUvreftM,  in 
jdace  of  UcticU,  reads  leciu,to  be  joined  in.  construction  vnih^aediu ; 
others  propose  Uuis.    The  change  is  altogether  unnecessary. 

13.  Salvi,  "  Saved  from  ruin." — Sit  excitandua :  "  Must  be 
evdted."  ' 

14.  Homines  tenuea  atque  egejitet,    "Indigent  and  needy  meiL*' 
16.    Spem  rapinarum  vetcrum.     They  hoped  to  see,  under 

Catiline,  a  revival  of  those  scenes  of  plunder  and  misrule  which  had 
prevailed  during  the  ascendency  of  like  party  of  Sylla. — In  eodem 
genere.    "  In  one  and  the  same  class." 

16.  Proeeriptiones  e^  dietaiuras,  Cicero  warns  them  to  give  up 
all  hopes  of  ever  seeing  those  scenes  renewed  which  marked  the 
career  of  Sylla,  a  proscription  namely  of  the  estates  of  aU  who  had 
taken  the  opposite  side,  and  a  pexpetual  dictator  and  second  Sylla 
appearing  once  more  in  the  person  of  Catiline. 

17.  Tanttu  enim  iUorum  temporum,  dec.  '*  For  so  deep  a 
feeling  of  indignant  grief,  at  the  excesses  of  those  times,  has  been 
burnt  into  the  very  state."  The  use  of  the  verb  tnuro,  in  this 
passage,  is  beautifully  figurative,  and  involves  an  allusion  to  the 
process  of  enamelUng,  or  painting  by  means  of  fire,  which  serves  to 
fix  the  colours.  The  ancients  called  it  Eneauttiea,  iyKmwiKfh, 
The  horrors  of  the  sanguinary  period  alluded  to  were  burnt,  in  Uving 
colours,  into  the  very  soul  of  the  state. 

18.  Ne  pecudea  qiddem,  "  Not  even  the  very  boasts."  Stxong^y 
figurative.  Weiske  offends  in  a  veiy  singular  manner  against  good 
taste,  in  supposing,  that  the  orator  here  refen  to  some  incident 
during  SyUa's  proscriptions,  where  great  baibaiity  was  practwed 
towuds  animals  I 
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Fage. 

19.  Quarhim  gentu  est,  dec.     **  The  fourth  dan  10  Taiieil,  and  20 
mixed,  and  turbulent  in  its  character."     Varium  aUodes  to  the 
Taiioua  causes  which  had  reduced  them  to  roia ;  and  tttrhdetUum 
to  their  being  no  better  than  a  mere  noisy  naob. 

20.  Qui  jampridem  prefnuntur,  dtc.  **  Who  hare  long  anice 
been  weighed  down  by  ruin,  who  will  never  emerge  from  ifL" 
There  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  an  ellipsis  here  of  aere  ahenOf 
(<«  by  debt,")  bat  we  have  an  allusion  to  deb^  immediately  after.  It 
is  better  to  make  malot  or  some  other  equivalent  teim,  understood. 

21.  Partim  male  gerendo  rugotio,  "Partly  through  the  ill- 
management  of  their  private  affidrs."  NegoUo  is  here  a  geneia] 
term  for  business  or  employment  of  may  kind.  Ck>mpaie  the  remadi 
of  D5ring :  "  Male  negotiium  gerere  d^tOur,  qui  in  re  famUiari  et 
domestica  administroTtda  negligetUioreM  sunt.**  ^ 

22.  In  veUte  aere  aUeno  vaciUaTU.  "  Stagger  under  a  toad  of 
long-contracted  debts." 

1 .  Vadimomis,  judiciis,  disc.  **  Wearied  out  with  the  giving  of  bail,  2 1 
with  judgments,  with  confiscations  of  their  property."  The  regular 
legal  order  of  proceeding  against  debtors,  in  Rome,  is  here  observed. 
The  debtor  is  arrested  and  compelled  to  give  bail  for  his  appear- 
ance {vadinumium  dare).  The  case  comes  on  and  judgment  {judi- 
cium) is  given  against  him.  The  creditor  is  put  in  possesnon  of  his 
property  aa  security  for  the  judgment  rendered  ;  and  after  he  has 
thus  held  possession  for  thirty  days  the  property  is  sold  and  thb  debt 
paid  from  it. 

2.  InJUiatore*lentos.  "  Dilatory  and  lying  debtors."  InjUitUor 
means  one  who  denies  a  just  debt. — LentoM  is  here  equivalent  to 
tardos.  Compare  the  explanation  of  £m.  Antonius  :  '<  Lentus  de 
eo  did,  qui  nan  faeUe  posnt  adigi  ut  solvai  peeuniam  debiiam, 
doeei  Cagaubonus.  Infitiatores  vocantur,  qui,  cum  debeant  peaini' 
am,  negant  hoe  tamen,  nee  volunt  solvere.^* — Schutz,  without  any 
necessity,  recalls  the  old  reading  insidiatores,  fbr  inJUiatorea. 

3.  Primum.  We  have  here  an  anacoluthon,  as  Muretos  remarks, 
«nce,  after  prirni^,  we  have  not  deinde,  as  we  would  naturally 
expect  to  have. — Some  editors  isBcommend  that  eomumi  be  changed 
to  eorruent,  and  primum  joined  with  it  in  construction :  primum 
eonuent,  "  will  be  the  first  to  fall ;"  but  then  the  rest  of  the  sen^ 
tence  comes  in  very  tamely. 

4.  Si  9tare  mm  poatunt.  Alluding  to  what  has  just  preceded, 
"invetere  aere  alieno  vaeiUanl.** 

5.  si  mvcre  Jumeate  non  posaunt.  «If  they  cannot  live  honoura- 
bly  here,"  i.  e.  by  reitoon  of  their  debts.  Compare  the  explanation 
rf  M«iut(U8, "  in  urhe,  propter  aes  oliemm^  qw)  miiwiwm  emergetit  '^ 
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21      6.  JVbfi  revoeo,   <<  Seek  not  to  recall.'*— r£i  latrodmo,  **  In  theit 
eaieerofrobbeiy." 

7.  FoMtremwra  waiem^  &c.  ^'The  last  class,  however,  is  so,  in 
fact,  as  regards  not  only  numjier,"  dec.  Cicero  uses  the  word  fo*- 
tremum  in  the  first  clause,  as  merely  numerical,  while  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sentence  it  ^  the  force  of  lowest,  vilest,  dec.  This  last 
class  is  the  feeblest  in  number,  and  the  vilest  in  character  and  mode 
of  Ufe.  The  full  construction  will  be  "  fostremum  autem  genua  est 
poMtremum,  non  9oUm  immero^^^  dec. 

8.  Quod  proprium  est  Catilinae,  "  These  are  Catiline's  own." 
Literally,  "  this  is  Catiline's  own,"  L  e.  class.  The  language  in 
the  text  reminds  us  of  the  modem  form  of  expression,  when  speak- 
ing of  a  paxticular  regiment  or  body  of  troops,  **  the  king's  ovm," 
tl^ugh,  of  course,  in  a  very  different  sense. 

9.  De  complexu  ejus  ae  sinu,  **  Of  his  veiy  embrace  and  bosom," 
1.  e.  consisting  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  the  companions  of 
his  debauchery.  The  expression,  **  bosom-friend,"  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  Roman  custom  of  reclining  at  meals,  already  alluded  to  in  a 
previous  part  of  this  commentaiy  (note  14,  page  16.)  As  the  guests 
lay  on  the  couch,  the  head  of  the  second  was  in  a  line  with  the 
breast  of  the  first,  so  that  if  4ie  wanted  to  speak  with  him,  especially 
if  the  thing  was  to  be  secret,  he  was  obliged  to  lean  upon  his  bosom, 
or,  as  Pliny  expresses  it,  *<tn  sinu  recumbere.**  {Ep.  4,  22.)  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  third  and  second  guests  on  the  couch. 
Hence  the  figurative  allusion  of  Cicero  in  the  text. 

10.  Bene  harbatos.  **  Well  supplied  with  downy  beards."  By 
this  expression  axe  to  be  understood  the  younger  class  of  persons, 
who  had  already  a  toleiably-sized  beard,  which  they  wese  fond  of 
displaying.  Until  A.  U.  C.  454,  all  the  Romans  wore  beards,  but 
firom  this  period,  which  marks  the  time  when  P.  Ticinius  Menas 
first  brought  barbers  (tonsores)  fipom  Sicily,  they  began  to  remove 
the  hair  fi»m  the  chm.  (Plin.  H.  N,  7,  69.— Foiro,  R.  R,  2,  2.) 
The  young,  however,  still  retained  their  beards  until  they  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  {Macrob.  in  Somn,  jSctg.  1,  6,)  sometimes 
merely  until  they  assumed  the  toga  virilis  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
And  the  day  on  which  they  first  shaved  was  regarded  as  a  festival 
by  the  members  of  the  family.  {Juv,  3, 186.)  The  first  growth  of 
the  beard  was  consecrated  to  some  god. — ^We  see  then  from  all 
this,  that  by  bene  barbati  in  the  text  are  meant  those  of  the  young 
who  had  nearly  reached  the  period  of  manhood,  and  were  supplied 
with  tolerably-sized  beards,  while  by  the  mherbes  are  meant  those 
who  were  as  yet  too  young  to  have  any.  In  other  wocds,  the  bens 
barbati  are  thpy  who  hnye  » loi^g  and  curly  down,  the  imbetbes  they 
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who  either  have  none,  or  on  whose  chins  it  is  jnet  makiiig  its  ap-  Q] 
peannce.    Hence,  too,  we  see  how  enoneons  it  is  to  translate  the 
woids  bene  barbatoe,  as  a^me  do,  "  with  beards  nicely  trimmed,"  or 
*'  spmcdiy  ftshioned,"  since  this  would  imply  that  they  had  been 
already  partially  sabjected  to  the  hands  of  the  tan»&r. 

11.  MamcaUs  et  talaribue  tunieis.  **  With  tnnica  baring  long 
sleeves,  and  reaching  to  the  ankles."  Tmiics  of  this  kind  were 
deemed  effeminate  by  the  Romans,  and  seemed  better  suited  for  ^ 
women  than  men.  llie  oxdinaiy  tmiic  had  no  aleeres,  and  came 
down  a  little  below  the  knees  before,  and  to  the  middle  of  the  lege 
behind.  Consolt  AtU.  Gell,  7, 12,  and  compare  Virg.  Aen.  9, 5\6. 
^CaiulL  2,  10.— Salnuu.  in  Hist  Aug,  2,  fi66. 

}^.  Velts  amicto*,  non  togis.  "  Oovered  wiUi  veils  not  witfi 
togas."  The  aUuaion  is  to  togas  made  so  full,  and  of  so  fine  and 
transpazeni  -a  teztura,  as  to  resemble  veils  wrapped  aioraid  tUb 
person. 

13.  AfUdueams  eoenit,    **  Sappers  protracted  till  the  dawn." 

14.  Seminarmm  CaiiHnarum.  "A  nuiseiyof  Catilines."  SOdm 
read  Ca/i/tfianufn,  but  seminarium  CahHnarium  would  latfier  si^g 
nify  **  a  nmseiy  established  by  Catiline." 

15.  Apenninumf  dec.  '*  The  Apennine  range,  and  the  frost  and 
snows  they  will  find  there."  The  student  will  note  the  force  of  tttot. 
With  Apenmnum  understand  montefn. — ^This  oration  waa  delivered 
on  the  sixth  day  before  the  ides  of  November,  or  the  8th  of  the 
month. 

16.  IVttdt  in  eonrnmSf  dec.  Dancing  itself  was  deemed  diahon- 
ourable  among  the  Romans,  much  more  so  the  dancing  in  a  state  of 
nudity.     Compare  Or.  pro  Deiot.  c.  9. 

17.  Magnopere  pertimeseendum.  Ironical. — None  seorfcrum 
eohoriem  praetoriam.  <*  This  body-goaid  of  infimKNis  wretches." 
AnuH^  the  Romans,  the  general  was  usually  attended  by  a  seleet 
band,  called  cohors  praetaria.  This  differs  essentially,  however, 
fimn  the  praetorian  cohort  in  the  histcxy  of  the  empire. 

18.  Confeeio  et  eoMcio,  '^Womrout  and  wounded."  The  aOu- 
sion  is  to  Catiline.    Compare  note  1  l,page  6. 

19.  niam  naufiragorum,  dec.  "  That  outcast  and  enfeebled  band 
of  men,  shipwrecked  in  hope  and  fortune."  More  literally,  '^of 
ahipwrecked  wretches."    Compare  Or.  1,  12. 

1.  Jam  vero,  dte.   **  Nay,  indeed,  the  very  cities  of  your  colonies,  gg 
as  well  as  your  municipal  towns,  will  prove  a  sufficient  match  for 
the  rustic  masses  of  Catiline."  The  true  reading  here  is  veiy  much 
disputed.  The  common  text  has  urbee  eoloniarum  ae  mumeiphrum 
reepondebuni  CaHlinae  tumuHs  sihetiribiu,    Toinmrnetphnm  w» 
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j^  have  giYeDf  on  conjecture,  mumapiOf  and  cumuHs  for  htmulis.  TIm 
ejq>rassion  ur^  iii«nietpiortf m  is  a  manifest  solecism,  nor,  in  fact, 
tt  urbes  colordanun  itself  free  from  suspicim.  Muretas  conjectures 
vtref ,  which  makes  a  hanh  idliteration  with  vero.  Gaiaton  gives 
arces.  Thej  who  read  tumuli*  sUvestribus  make  the  expression 
refer  to  the  *'  woody  heights,"  in  which  alone  Catiline's  adherents 
could  6nd  shelter.  Our  own  reading  tumiUiSf  which  is  found  in 
some  MSS ,  is  meant  to  apply  to  Gatiiine*s  forces  as  being  composed 
in  general  of  iU-armed  rustics,  and  being,  in  fact,  rode  masses  or 
heaps,  as  it  were,  of  men  rather  than  well-organized  and  discq)lined 
troops.     Compaxe  Sallust's  account  of  this  same  army.  Cat.  c.  66. 

2.  OrnametUa,  praesidia  vestra.  **  Your  preparations,  your 
defences."     Ornasnenta  is  here  equivalent  to  apparatum  belltcum, 

3.  Qittbu9  nos  tupptdiUvmar,  ^Scc.  "  With  v^ch  we  are  supplied, 
of  which  he  stands  in  need.*'  We  have  adopted  tufpeiittUKUTy  the 
reading  of  several  MSS.  and  editions,  instead  of  the  common 
lection  suppeditarmu.  They  who  give  this  latter  form  make  it 
equivalent  to  ahundanuu,  for  which  they  have  no  good  authority. 

4.  VecHgaUbut.    '*  Pubhc  revenues." 

6.  Contendere.  "To  compare."  Equivalent  to  eomparoire  or 
amferrt.  Thus  we  have,  (proMosc.  c.  33,)  *'Qmdquid  contra  dixerit 
id  cum  deferuione  noetra  contendito.'"  So  also  Horace,  (J?p.  1,  10, 
26,)  "  qui  Sidonio  contendere  calHdue  oetro  Nescit  Ajquinaiem 
potaniia  veUera  fucum."  And  again,  Tacitus,  (Aim.  13,  3,) 
"  Vetera  et  praeeentia  contendere,"  and  Aulus  Gellius,  (2,  23,) 
"  Graeca  eomparare  et  eontendare.^* 

6.  Petulantia,     " Efl&ontery."— Sttt|>miii.    "Pollution." 

7.  Constantia.  "  Right  reason."  Compare  the  explanation  of  E^ 
nesta :  "Est  recta  ratio  ejusque  ueue,  cut  opponiiur  furor,  in  quo  Aom- 
ine*  eapti  mente  sibi  non  constant."  .  (Ctav.  Cie.  s.  v.)  So  too  in 
the  oration  pro  Rose.  c.  14,  the  via  eonstans  is  opposed  to  the  omens. 
.  8.  Contineniia.  "Moderation." — Libido.  "Unbridled  licen- 
tiousness."— Denique  aequitas,  dec.  The  four  primary  Platonic 
virtues  are  here  enumerated,  temperance,  prudence,  fortitude,  and 
justice,  though  in  a  difierent  order.  Compaxe  Cie.  de  Off.  1, 6,  and 
Stohaeue,  Ed.  Eth.  p.  166.    The  Greek  names  are  aiafpoe^v^, 

^vnaii,  (ew^ta^  voif,)  dvipia,  iucoioe^vfi, 

9.  Copiae.  "Abundant  resources."  C(»npaie  de  In9»  2,  1, 
"  Crotomatae  quum  fiorerent  omnihus  copiis,"  and  pro  Rose  Am. 
15,  "  Copiis  rei  familiaris  loeupletes  et  peeuniosu" 

10  Bona  ratio  cum  perdita.  "  Judgment  with  folly."  With 
perdita  supply  rations. — Bona  denique  spes,  &c.  "  In  fine,  vell- 
fBDuoded  hiopo  with  ntter  despair." 
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11.  Hommvm  siudia.     '*  The  zealons  efforts  of  men.'*  i  e.  22 
tiieirzealoiuico-opeiBtion  in  the  cause  of  Tirtae. 

12.  Quemadmodum  jam  aniea.  The  common  text  has  <2txi  after 
antea,  which  is  enoneous,  as  he  has  nowhere  before  said  so  in  the 
coarse  of  the  oration.  Emesti  and  others  consequently  throw  it 
oat 

13.  UrH,  Tbe  city  ^oUectiyely  {urhs)  is  here  opposed  to  the 
indiyidual  dwellings  composing  it  {singula  teeta.)  The  latter  their 
respectiye  possessors  are  to  guard,  the  former  will  be  watched  over 
by  the  consul  himself.  The  emendation  of  Grraevius  is  therefoie 
unnecessary,  miki  et  whi. 

14.  MuTueipesque  vestri,     "  And  the  inhabitants  of  your  muni 
cipal  towns." ,  The  mumctpes  enjoyed  different  priTileges.     Some 
possessed  aU  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  except  such  as  could  not 
be  obtained  without  reading  at  Rome.     O&ers  had  only  ihe'iight 
of  serving  in  the  Roman  legion. 

15.  Ih  hoc  nactuma  excursione.  Referring  to  the  departure  of 
Catiline  on  the  previous  night. 

16.  Quamquammeliorrammo  suntf  &c,  ''Although  they  are, 
in  fact,  better  disposed  tt^ards  the  state  than  a  part  of  the  patri- 
cians, still  win  be  kept  in  check  by  our  power."  The  very  gladi- 
ators, according  to  Cicero,  are  better  affected  than  some  of  the 
nobility.  Still  no  unguarded  reliance  will  be  placed  even  upon 
these,  but,  in  order  to  ensure  perfect  safety,  they  will,  even  if  en»- 
ployed  in  the  service  of  the  state  on  this  occasion,  be  subjected 
themselves  to  strict  watching  and  control.  Emesti  thinks  that  the 
reading  should  be  Quamqtiam  non  meliore  anvmo  sunt,  the  negative 
being  required  in  his  opinion  by  the  presence  of  tamen  in  the  latter 
clause  of  the  sentence.  From  the  explanation  we  have  given  it 
will  clearly  a)>pear  that  the  emendation  is  unneeessaiy.  The  gladi- 
ators were  distributed  by  Cicero  throughout  the  municipal  towns. 
(Sotf.  Cat.  30.) 

17.  Q.  MeieUu9.  Mentioned  already  in  the  3d  chapter.  Consult 
Historical  lndex.-^Agrum  GaUieanumPieenumqtu,  Consult  Gre- 
ographical  Index. 

18.  Aut  opprimet hommem,  "Will  either  crush  the  man.*' 
Hominem  refers  to  Catiline,  and  is  purposely  used,  mstead  of 
wfttfli,  to  denote  contempt. — Prohibehit.    "  Will  frustrate." 

19.  Reliquis  autem  de  rebus,  dec;  <<  While  as  regards  the 
detennining  upon,  the  expediting,  the  performing  of  what  remains 
to  be  done,  we  are  now  going  to  consult  the  senate,  which  you  see 
is  in  the  act  of  being  summoned."  The  senators  were  seen  passing 
along,  at  the  time,  to  their  place  of  meeting. 
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23  1.  Ifune  iUo9.  "Now,  as  far  as  concerns  those;"  Supply 
guod  ad  or  something  ^uiralent  The  eo9  after  monUot  has  been 
restored  to  the  text  by  Beck,  fiK>m  serend  MSS.  and  editions.  l\ 
is  added  in  order  to  give  greater  force  to  the  clause.  Consult  the 
remarks  of  Manutios,  ad  Epist.  Fam,  13,  28.  It  is  not  inserted  in 
the  edition  of  Emesti,  and  he  is  quite  silent  about  it. 

2.  Atqueadeo,  "Orratiier."  Equiralent  to  «««  jHrftti*.  Con- 
sult EmesH,  Clav.  Cie.  s.  t.  aJtque. 

8.  Monitor  eo8,  &c,  "  I  wi^  them  again  and  again  to  be  re- 
minded."    Consult  note  1. 

4.  Solutior.  "  Too  remiss."  i.  e.  to  savour  too  much  of  remiss- 
ness.— Hoe  exspeetavit,  "  It  has  had  this  in  -view."  i.  e.  it  has 
been  only  waiting  for  this. — Erumperit  **  Might  burst  forth  into 
opev  day." 

6.  Quod  reUquum  est.  "  As  to  what  remains." — Jam  mm,  &e. 
**  I  can  no  longer  foiget,"  &c. 

5.  Qui  96  eomtnoverit,  **  Who  shaD  make  the  least  stir."— 
Cujus.  **  On  whose  part." — Factum.  **  Any  open  act."— iSbt/tW. 
"ShaU  feel." 

7.  Magiairaius,  Referring  to  the  inferior  magistrates^  bat  esp^ 
cially  to  the  tzibunes.-— Fort«m  senahun.  <<  A  resolute  senate."-^ 
Majorta  nostri.  According  to  Livy,  the  first  Roman  prison  was 
built  by  Ancus  Martins.  (I,  33.)  It  was  afterward  enlarged  by 
Servius  Tullius.    Compare  SaUust,  Cat,  55. 

8.  Me  uno  togato,  dec.  **  By  me  your  only  leader  and  commander 
arrayed  hi  the  robe  of  peace."  When  the  consuls  set  out  on  any 
military  expedition,  they  changed  their  gowns  or  togas,  for  the  robe 
of  war,  or  sagum.  This  censpinujy,  however,  Cicero  promises, 
shall  be  quelled  whilst  he  wears  the  gub  of  peace. 

9.  Deduxerit.  This  is  undoubtedly^the  true  reading,  as  given 
by  Schiitz  and  others,  instead  of  the  common  lection  deduxerint. 
It  is  advocated  also  by  Goerenz,  ad  Cie.  Acad.  2,  1.  The  nile 
appears  to  be  as  follows :  '*  When  several  nouns  are  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  one  and  the  same  idea  the  veib  should  be 
put  in  the  singular  number."  Or,  as  Goerenz  expresses  it,  '<  Piura 
substantiva,  ad  unam  wlut  noiumem  juneta,  simpliei  verbi  numero 
comprehendunhfr.^*  Instances  of  the  application  of  this  rule  would 
be  more  frequent  in  the  ancient  writers,  were  it  not  for  the  ill-judged 
coxrectiOns  of  editors. 

10.  Significatiombus.  *<  Declarations."  Equivalent  to  omimbus, 
or  prodigiis.  Broukhusius  {ad  TibuU.  2,  1,  10)  shows,  that  sigm- 
Jicatio  and  signifieare  are  terms  bonowed  from  the  language  of 
dirmatbn,  and  peculiar  to  the  haruspices,  6m.    Compare  ^  words 
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of  Cicero,  (ie  Harusp.  resp.  12,)  "  Qttod  igUur  ex  aUguo 23 

mofutro  ngmfictUum  cavertmus"  6ce.,  and  tbooe  of  Orid,  {Mei, 
15,  576,)  **  Quid  nbi  significentf  irepidatUia  eonnUit  exta.** 

11.  Ab  externa  hoste.  The  common  reading  is  extero.  We  haye 
given  txUmo  with  £n)e«ti,  who  remaiks,  *<  Hoetis  eztenie  nemd 
dixiif  tti  nationea  ezterae,  regna  extera,  rede  dicuniur.*^ — ^The  allo- 
aion  in  externa  hatte  appeals  to  he  particularly  to  Mithridates. 

12.  Praesentes,  <*As  present  deities." — Stto  nutntna.  **Bf 
their  express  interposition." 

13.  Quae,  Equivalent  to  Ethot,  '<And  these."^Ommftiu 
hostium  copttf,  &c.  "Now  that  all,"  dec. — A  nefario  aeeUre* 
"  From  the  execrable  wickedness." 


IT 
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25  1.  M.  TuLui  CicKEoms,  Ac.  **  Third  Ontioti  of  Manntt 
Tnllius  Cicero  against  Lucius  OatiUne.  detiyered  before  the  Roman 
people."— ^atiline  having  joined  the  army  of  Manlius,  die  conspiia* 
ton  who  remained  at  Rome,  consisting  of  Lentulus,  then  praetor, 
Oethegus,  and  others,  prepared  to  execute  the  instructions  which 
had  been  given  them.  It  happened  that  the  AUobroges,  a  Gallic 
nation,  had  some  envoys,  at  this  period,  in  the  capital,  sent  thither 
to  complain  of,  and  obtain  redress  for,  injuries  inflicted  by  Roman 
commanders.  Lentulus  tampered  with  these  ambassadors,  and 
solicited  them  to  join  the  conspiracy,  but  they  revealed  to  Q.  Fabius 
Sanga  the  overtures  which  had  been  made  to  them.  The  letters 
written  to  the  senate  and  people  of  the  AUobroges,  and  to  Catiline 
himself,  by  the  conspirators,  were,  by  a  subsequent  arrangement 
of  Cicero's,  intercepted,  and  the  writers  apprehended^  They  were 
afterward  confronted  with  the  Gallic  delegation  before  the  senator 
and  committed  to  safe  custody. 

Cicero  then  assembled  the  Roman  people,  and,  in  the  ..following 
oration,  apprizes  them  of  the  occurrences  which  had  taken  place 
during  the  twenty-four  days  that  had  intervened  since  the  deliyeiy 
of  his  last  speech,  particularly  those  of  the  last  day  and  mgiiL  He 
invites  them  to  join  in  celebrating  a  thanksgiving,  which  had  been 
decreed  by  the  senate  to  his  honour,  for  the  preservation  of  his 
country,  aiid  congratulates  them  on  their  escape  from  so  dize  a 
calamity  as  had  nearly  befallen  them. 


2.,  Bona,  fortunat,  "  Your  property,  your  fortunes."  By  bona 
are  hero  meant  possessions,  hyfortunae  personal  property. 

3.  Hoe  domicilium,  6cc.  "  This  dwelling-place  of  a  most  illus- 
trious empire."  Compare  the  language  of  Nepos,  (Attic.  3,)  "  Quod 
in  ea  potissimum  urbe  natus  est,  in  qua  domicilium  orbit  terrarum 
esset  imperii.^^ 

194 
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Ffeg«. 
4.  Hodiemo  He.    On  the  day  when  this  oration  -was  detiTerad,  25 
the  diselofuiefl  of  the  AUobioges  had  been  made  m  the  Roman 
senate,  and  the  conflpiiatoxs  implicated  by  them  cOM^gned  to  cue* 
tody. 

.  6.  Eif  si,  dbe.  Et  is  hoe  more  of  an  inceptiye  than  a  eomieettve^ 
particle.    Gompaxe  Terence,  Phorm,  1,8, 19,  and  the  lenaik  of 
Donatas,  {ad  loe.,)  '*  £t  nwdo  nan  amnexha,  sed  mceptaiitt  jmt- 
ticuUt  est,^ 

6.  UhistreM.  *< Memorable.*'^i$aZtf^  UtdUia.  "The  joy  at- 
tendant upon  deliyerance." 

7.  Sine  Benau,  **  Without  conscioixsttess."— Cum  vduptaU. 
"  With  poeitiTe  pleasure." 

8.  lUum.  After  the  ¥rocd8  iir(eiii  condtdit,  the  conmion  text  has 
RomuJum  inserted,  which  we  hare  thrown  out  aa  a  mere  gloss.  It 
n  not  found  in  several  of  the  best  MSS.,  and  is  rejected  by  Maini- 
tius  and  Graerius. 

9.  BenevoUnHa  famague.  "  By  our  grateful  feelings^  and  the 
voice  of  tradition,"  1.  e.  our  grateful  fore&thers  deified  him,  and 
we  their  descendants,  equally  grateful,  have  confhiiied  the  voice  of 
tradition. 

10.  Is,  Alluding  to  himself. — We  have  a  double  comparison : 
one  between  the  -days  on  which  we  are  bom,  and  those  on  which 
we  are  preserved  from  danger ;  and  the  other  between  Romulus, 
the  founder  of  Rome,  and  Cicero  its  preserver. 

11.  Templis,  ddubris.  *«Its  temples,  its  shrines."  Temptum 
is  properly  the  whole  edifice :  delubrwn,  the  place  where  the  statue 
is  erected.  Compare  the  words  of  NoUenxus,  (Lex.  AiUibarh.  vol. 
1,  p.  901, :)  **  Delubrum  proprie  est  aedieuUt  in  qua  sUU  dei  eujus^ 
dam  simulacrum,  Templum  vera  est  nedifieium  Deo  sacraium, 
ha  delubrum  estparvum  templum,  vd  pars  templi:  ut  CapitoUwm 
fidt  templum  in  quo  iria  deluira  eommuni  pafiete  etaudebanturt 
Jems,  Junonis,  et  Minervae,^ 

12.  Quoje  quondam,  6lc.  '*And  since  these  things  haye  been 
Bade  manifest,  laid  open  to  view,  fully  ascertained,  in  die  senate, 
tiirough  my  means,  I  vnll  now  proceed,  Romans,  to  unfold  them 
briefly  to  you."  The  expressions  iUustrata,  patefaeta,  eomperta 
«ttnl,  form  what  is  called  an  inverted' gradation;  for  Cicero  first' 
ascertained  the  deadly  designs  of  the  conspirators,  then  laid  them 
open  to  the  view  of  1^  senate,  and  by  this  means  rendered  them 
perfectly  a^qparent  and  clear. 

13.  Quam  manifesta.  **  How  palpable."— liteeif^te  et  com* 
prehenta  sirU,  "  They  have  been  tracked  out  cfli^  «)Biplefeelj 
detected."  »     . 
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25  14^  Sx  uai».  "From  what  h«s  been  done,"  i.  e.  on.Uie  part 
of  the  aenate,  as  ^bovA  to  be  related  by  me.  Conaiderable  doubt 
exiafei  with  vegaid  to  tho  tnie  leadmg  heie.  The  MSS,  yazy,  oome 
giving  et  exspeetoHt  in  place  of  ex  actis.  We  have  adopted  the 
fatter,  however,  with  aU  th«  eariy  editiona,  and  aa  af^proved  of  and 
roceired^  Emeati.  Weiske  also  regaida  «x  actU  aa  the  true  lec- 
tion, but  he  alten  the  puitctuation,  placing  a  comma  after  OiOtUj  and 
removing  the  one  before  ex,  so  that  ignoraHs  ex  actis  will  be  joined 
in  conatruction,  <*  you,  who  have  not  the  means  of  aacertaining  the 
facta,  by  reference  to  the  senate's  recorded  proceedings." 

15.  Ut,  *'  Ever  aince."  Twenty-four  daya  had  elapsed  suice 
Catiline's  departure. 

26  1.  C^m^icUbam.  ."  When  I  was  seeking  to  drive  out"  The 
student  will  note  the  force  of  the  ia^perfect.-^ifttjits  verH  inrndiam. 
'*  The  odium  attendant  upon  this  word,"  i.  e.  the  odium  into  which 
I  may  faU  with  some,  for  openly  avowing  that  I  wished  **  to  drive 
him  out"  from  Rome. 

2.  lUa,  Understand  imtidia,  and  render  the  clause  as  follows : 
"  Since  that  other  is  the  more  to  be  dreaded  by  me,  because  he  has 
gone  forth  alive,"  i.  e.  since  I  deserve  more  censure,  I  am  afiraid, 
for  not  haying  arrested  and  puiuahed  Catiline  on  the  spot 

3.  Exterminari,  "  To  be  expelled  from  Rome."  More  liteially^ 
"  from  our  borders."  Compare,  as  regards  the  meaning  of  this  verb, 
PkU.  13,  1 :  **  Hune  ex  finibus  humanofi  naturae  extertninandum 

putOf"  and  N.  D.  1,  23 :  **.Protagoras Atheniennum  jussu 

urbe  atque  agro  exterminaius  est.'* 

4.  At  ego.  The  common  text  has  Atjue  ego,  which  we  have 
changed  to  at  ego,  as  re<)uired  by  the  sense,  and  as  found  in  one  of 
his  MSS.  by  Graevius.  Emesti  also  considers  at  ego  preferable, 
though  he  retains  the  common  reading. — Ut  vidi.  "  When  I  saw." 

5.  Quid  agerent,  quid  mUirentwr,  ''What  they  were  doind^ 
what  they  were  planning." 

6.  Rem  ita  comprehenderem.  *'  I  might  get  possession  of  the 
whole  affair  so  clearly." 

7.  Utcomperi.  "  When  I  ascertained." — He  received  his  informa- 
tion from  Fabius  Sanga,  to  whom  the  ambassadors  of  the  AUobroges 
had  communicated  iL-^Legatos  AUohrogum.  It  appea^rs  from 
SaUust  {Cat.  40)  that  these  ambassadors  had  come  to  Rome  to 
complain  of  the  oppression  and  exactions  of  their  governors,  which 
had  brought  upon  them  a  heavy  burden  of  debt. — ^As  regards  the 
AUobroges,  consult  Geographical  Index. 

8.  Belli  T^aTualpini,  *<  0/  a  war  beyond  the  Alps,"  i.  e.  m 
Transalpine,  or  Farther  GauL    The  country  which  waa  aft^vrsid 
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tfae  scene  of  Julius  Caesar's  operations^^jSSr  htmuUtu  Gi^iei.  QA 
"And  also  of  a  Grallic  tumult,"  i.  e.  in  Cisalpine  Gaal,-or  Ganl 
lying  to  the  south  of  the  Alps. — ^The  Romans  meant  bjr  htmnltus 
any  sudden  and  dangerous  war,  when  the  enemy  were  near  at  hsnd, 
and  the  safety  of  the  capital  at  stake. "  Strictly  speaking,  this 
iuTolTed  only  two  cases,  a  warin^  Italy,  or  one  with  the  Granlsy  their 
immediate'  neighbours.  Compare  Phil,  8,  1 :  **  Mtqares  no$tri 
ttumdtun  Jiaiicumy  quod  erat  domestieut,  tummUum  GalUewmf 
fuoi  erat  luduie  JmUmus^  praeterea  nullum  tumuUum  noiwnui* 
bant."  A  tumult  was  tegaided  as  of  far  more  threatening  character 
than  a  war,  and,  therefore,  when  t>ne  occQiTed»  no  excuses  fipom 
serving  were  allowed  to  be  valid. 

0.  A  P.  LetUuio.  He  employed  as  his  agent,  in  sounding- the 
Allobrogee,  one  P..  Umbienus,  before  he  met  them  in  person.  {8aU, 
Col.  48.) 

10.  Eodemgue  iiinere.  The  ambassadors  intended  to  retom 
home  through  Etruria,  and  of  course  would  meet  with  Catiline,  who 
¥ras  with  Manlius  nearPesulae.    {in  Cat.  1,  2.) 

11.  Cvm  Uteris  numdatisque.  ^  With  letters  and  instructions." 
-^Vtdturcvum.  Sallust  calls  him  P.  Vulturcius,  and  makes  him  to 
haye  been  an  inhabitant  of  Crotona.     {Cat.  44.) 

12.  Optaham.  Kmesti  thinks  cptaram  preferable.-'  But  optabam 
must  be  retained,  as  it  expresses  the  action  going  on  at  tfae  tima 
ipecified,  '*  I  was  accustomed  to  hope.'* 

13.  X(.<  JFWcnm,  tt  C.  Pomttiwm.     Consult  Historical  Index. 

14.  Qui  ofnmOj  <SbC.  "  Inasmuch  as  they  entertained  every 
noble  and  exalted  senthnent  respecting^^eir  country."  The  rela- 
tive poroBOtm  ie  joined  to  the  subfuncttve  mood,  when  the  relative 
eUuse  e^nesses  the*  reason,  or  cause,  df  the  action,  state,  or  events 

16^  Cum  udvesperttMcereL  *(  When  it  was  begimdng  to  draw 
towards  evening."  This  is  not  an  impersonal  verb,  but  a  veih  used 
impersonally.  The  nominative,  in  iact,  is  dtes^  which  is. understood. 
Compare  Tacitus,  Uiet.  2, 49, 3 :  ''  Vesperascente  die,  sitim  hauetu 
geUdae  aquae  sedavitj**  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  16,  %  6 :  "  Vi,  vei- 
perascente  ceelo,  Thebas  posient  pervenire:** 

16.  Pcntem  Mulwum.  Now  Ponte  McUe^  one  of  the  bridges 
over  the  Tiber,  about  three  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  built  by  M« 
Aemihus  Scaurus,  from  a  corruption  of  whose  iMmen  (Aemilius) 
^  appellation  of  Mulvius  is  thought  to  hare  originated.  At  this 
bridge  commenced  the  Via  FlaHMinia,  which  led  ftom  Rome  to 
Ariminum.  Compare  AureL  Vict,  de  Vir.  JU.  c.  72,  and  Antasch 
nius  ai  toe. 

n,  Biporiita,  The  common  text  has  hiparOti  which  is  not » 
17* 
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Qa  Latia  word,  alllioiigh  ^^porltrt  it  inadTeiteiidy  tdmitted  mto  some 
dictionaries. 

27  1.  Ex  fraeftetmra  ReaHiML  '*  Fvom  the  piae£ectaie  of  Reate." 
Prarfecturae  were  those  cities  and  temtoDes-in  the  Roman  juiisdic* 
tioB,  which  had  neither  magistiates  nor  laws  of  their  own,  Init  wero 
govetned  hj  a  Raman  praetoir,  or,  in  his  stead,  hy  a  pnufeehu. 
Thej  did  not  enjoy  the  righta  either  of  ficee  towns  or  colonies,  hot 
differed  little  from  the  form  of  pn>Tinces.  Their  private  rights 
depended  on  the  edicts  of  the  praetor  or  praefect,  and  their  pnhlie 
tights  on  the  senate,  who  imposed  on  them  taxes  and  snvice  in  war 
at  pleasure.  Some  praeftehurae^  however,  possessed  greater  piivir 
leges  than  others.  Towns  weie  commonly  reduced  to  this  fonuy 
which  had  been  ungrateiul  to  the  Romans,  as  for  example  Capna, 
after  the  second  Punic  war. — ^With  regard  to  Reate,  eonsolt  Geo* 
graphical  Index. 

2.  Tertiafert  vigilia  eauLcta.  '*  Ntoarly  at  the  close  of  Ihe  third 
watch,"  i.  e.  near  three  o'clock  in  the  monung.  The  Romaoe 
divided  the  night  into  foor  watches  of  three  hours  eadi,  commencing 
at  six  oV;lock  in  the  evening.  The  third  watch,  therefore,  would  be 
from  twelve  to  three. 

3.  Magno  comitate.  "With  a  large  retinue.'*  We  have 
lejected  cum  with  Emesti  and  others.  Matthiae,  however,  adduces, 
in  its  support,  jpro.  Mil,  10,  28.  Compare  Drakeiiborch,  ad  Lh.  1, 
14,7. 

4.  Intenmht,  *'  On  the  intervention."-«.fii<f^m  ngmis. 
**  With  the  seals  unbroken.*'  Letters,  amongr  the  Romans,  were 
tied  nqmd  with  a  s^ng,  the  kqot  of  which  was  sealed.  The  aesi 
was  geneially  a  head  oi  the  letter-writer,  or  of  some  one  qf  his 
aocestom,  impressed  on  wax  or  chalk.  Hence  the  phrases  fof 
*'  to  open  a  letter,"  are  ineidere  Umtm,  pineulum  tchtre,  epistabm 
$olwr€.  > 

6.  Ipn*  ''The  persons  themselves  composing  it."  i.  e.  thi 
retinue,,  including  of  course  the  ambassadors  themselves  who  had 
beefi  thus  escorted. 

6.  Cum  jam  dilueeseeret,  "  When  it  was  now  beginning  to  be 
dawn."  Compare  note  16,  page  26,  and  Folair^M  Latin  Slliptes, 
p.  60,  ed.  Barker. 

7.  Improbusimium  machinatorem.  "  That  .most  infomoos  ood- 
triver." — Cimirum  Gabinnim,    Consult  Historicsl  Index. 

8.  Lentulus,  He  was  then  praetor,  and  a  man  of.abthful  and 
Vxurious  habits.    Consult  Historical  IndeJe. 

9.  Credo  quod  Ulteris  dandUf  dec.  "  I  suppose,  because  he  had 
feMm  up  late  the  previous  ni^t,  c(mtniy  to  iua  usual  custonv  ^'oit  the 
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puipose  of  giying  the  letters,"    i  e.  for  the  pnipose  of  nuJoiig  out  27 
mad  delivenog  the  despatches."     Iiten%,  *'  in  giYing  the  letten." 
By  proximo  node  is  meent  the  nigfal  which  had  just  gone  by,  and 
on  the  morning  after  which  the  anest  took  place. 

10.  Praeier  contueiudiium.  Cicero  speaks,  in  the  aeventii 
cb^ter  of  this  oration,  of  the  sonmum  LentuU,  *<  the  dtowaineas 
ofLentulua.*' 

11.  Deferri.  The  common  text  has  referri^  which  is  erroneous. 
Ilieie  was  no  formal  reference,  bat  the  ietters  were  merely  to  be 
laid  before  the  senate.  Their  opinion  respecting  them  would  be 
M^ed  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

12.  Si  tdkil  tswei  tnvenlmit.  Understand  in  ilUSf  refening  to 
(he  letters. — Tuntus  tumuUwM.  **  So  great  alann.">*^€gavt  «s 
caac  faeitirwn,  dec.  With  faetunan  supply  ita.  **  1  declared  that 
I  would  not  act  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  lay,"  dec. ;  L  e.  I  expressed 
my  firm  determination  of  laying,  dtc. 

19.  Quae  erani  ad  me  delata.  *'  Which  had  been  eommmucated 
to  me." — Reperta  nm  essent,  **  Had  not  been  found  in  the  let- 
ters."— Nimiatn  dUigenliam.  *'  That  any  excess  of  Tigflance," 
L  •.  the  blame  of  fasTing  been  over*y^[ilant. 

14.  Coegi.  The  senate  was  convened  on  this  occasion  in  the 
temple  of  Concord.  {Sail.  Cat.  46.)  This  building  was  situate 
on  tiie  lower  sk>peXm  radkikw)  of  the  CapitolinehiU,  overkxiking 
the  forum,  and  was  a  place  of  great  security  from  its  natural  situar 
tion.  The  Eqmtes,  moreover,  stood  guard  around  it.  Th»  temple 
of  Concord  had  been  erected  by  the  eonsid  Opimius,  after  the  deadi 
of  Caius  Graeefaus;    {FluL  C.  Graech.  17.) 

15.  Si  quid'  tdonm,  eseet,  **  Whateyer  weapons  migfat  be 
there,"  i.  e.  might  be%nmd  there  on  searching  the  building. 

16.  Fidem  ei  publieam  d^.  "  I  pledged  onto  him  the  pnbiie 
ftith  for  his  safety,"  L  e.  I  assured  him  of  impunity  in  the  name  of 
the  senate  and  the  people. — Ea  quae  setret.    **  All  that  he  knew.*' 

17.  Reereaeeei.  Gruter  and  some  other  early  ecBtors  prefer 
reeepissett  which  occurs  in  one  of  the  MSS.  of  Muretus.  The 
present  reading,  however,  is  more  forcible.  Reereare  as  is  "  to 
regam  courage,"  reeipere  ae  merely  •*  to  recover  one's  self." 

18.  Mmidaia  et  htterae.    ^  A  verbal  message  and  a  letter." 

1.  Uteretur.    **  Should  avail  himself."    As  regftfds  the  oircum*  OQ 
stance  here  mentioned,  compare  the  language  of  Sallust  i  **AdhDe 
mandata  terhis  dot :   Quum  ab  eenatu  hoatie  fudicaiue  eii^  qua 
amtilio  eervitia  rejudiet  7  in  urbe  paraia  teee  quae  fusserii;  na 
tunetetur  ipae  prophts  accedere.**    {Cat.  44.) 

t.  JdmUem.    Bup^  faeerei, — OmnSma  ex  partiiue,    Acoof^ 
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28  mg  to  SaHnst,  (CW.  48,)  the'eity  was  to  be  fired  in  twelve  different 
quarters  at  the  same  time.  Platarch,  however,  states,  that  the 
conspizators  had  divided  Rome  into- a  hu];idzed  parts,  and  selected 
the  same  number  of  men,  to  each  of  whom  was  allotted  bis  quartex 
to  be  set  on  fire.  Others  were  to  intercept  the  water  and  kiU  all 
that  went  to  seek  it.    (  Vit.  Cic,  e.  16.) 

3.  Praesto  eaaet  ille,  "  He  might  be  near  ai  hand."  Referring 
to  Catiline. — Qui  et  fugientes  exeiperei.  **  Both  to  mtercept  those 
who  fied,"  i.  e.  from  the  city.  Exdpere  is  here  borrowed  from  the 
movements  of  the  chase,  and  is  beautifully  figurative.  Compne 
the  Greek  USlxt^at* 

4.  -Ju^randum.  This  was  in  writing,  and  had  the  seals  and 
signatures  of  the  leading. coni^irators. annexed.    {Sail,  Cat.  44.) 

5.  L.  Casne.  Competitor  with  Cicera-  for  the  con8al8hip.-<- 
As  regards  the  proper  names  mentioned  in  this  sentence,  consult 
Historical  Index. 

6.  Pedesires  nbi  eopias,  dec.  "  That  foot-forces  would  not  be 
wanting  to  them,"  i.  e.  that  they  would  be  jomed,  when  they  had 
crossed  the  Alpe,  by.  a  sufficient  nmnbec  .of  infantry. 

7.  SiH  confirma88e,  dtc.  **  Had  assured  them,  that,  in  8CCQid« 
ance  with  the  Sibylline  predictions,  ^and  the  answers  of  the  diviners, 
he  was  that  third  member  of  the  Cornelian  line,  unto  whom  it  was 
fated  for  the  sovereignty  of  this  city  and  the  whole  empire  to  come.^* 
The  Sibylline  prediction  alluded  to  was  as  follows,  that  '*  C  C  C 
would  reign  at  Rome.*'  These  three  eyitals  were  thought  to 
denote  three  Comelii.  As  regards  the  Sibylline  oracles,  consult 
Historical  Index,  s.  v.  S&yl. — The  aru9pue$  exam^ed  the  entrail* 
of  the  victimi^  and  fhma  the  appearance  oi  these  as  well  as  ^m  tiie 
flame,  smoke,  and  oihss  circumstances,  pretended  to  draw  omens  of 
what  was  to  happen.     Roman  divination  was  of  JStrurian  origin* 

8.  Tertium  ilhan  Conulmm.  The  pronoun  ilium  ha?  here  the 
force  of  the  Greek  article. — The  full  name  of  Lentulus  was  Publius 
Goraelius  Lentulus  Sura.  By  his  nomen  therefore  he  belonged  to 
ihtf  getu  Cornelia,  the  Cornelian  line,  elan,  or  house. — There 
appears  to  have  been  no  affi^ty  between  the  different  members  of  a 
Roman  house  os  gent.  It  bore  this  latter  name  only  from  its  union. 
The  Comelii,  as  a  gens,  had  common  religious  rites  ;  but  we  are 
not,  on  that  account,  to  assume  that  an  original  kindred  existed 
between,  for  exaii]i{>le,  the  Scipios  and  the  Syllas.  The  analogy  of 
the  Athenian .  constitution  confirms  this  opinion.  Nubuhf  B/on^ 
fftsL  vol.  1,  p.  370  and  ^7,  Cambridge  tranal 

9.  Cinnam  ante  se  el  StUlam  fuiste.    Both  Ciima  and  Syll^ 
i  Comfit    .CoQsuI^  Siiatorical  Wev  aod  cpnvAze  the  words 
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of  Flataich,  (Vit.  Cie*  17,)  d^n^fdwwt  ilwu  rfVtift^  rptXt  ntpAnnm^  ^g 

X«<7a7  KopvJiMta  Usivtfi,     Consult  also  SaUust,  {Cat.  47.) 

10.  Fatalem  esse.  "Was  fated.*'  Coiopare  Tibulkis,  (1, 3» 
63,)  "  Qtiodsi  fatales  jam  nunc  expiemmus  anno§.l^^ — Qui  esMsL 
**  Since  it  was."     Compaie  note  14,  page  26. 

11.  Post  Virginum  absduiionem.  The  names  of  the  two  Ye*- 
tal  yirgins  here  alluded  to  were  Marcia  and  licinia.  They  wera 
accused  of  haying  yiolated  the  yow  by  which  the  members  of  this 
order  were  bound  to  perpetual  chastily,  which  iq^the  case  (^VefUls 
was  called  ineestus,  or  unhallowed  intercourse.  The  whole  matter 
is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  followmg  conunent  of  Asconias  on  the 
oration  for  Milo,  (c.  12,  ^  82,)  which  Weiske  first  adduced  in  iUut* 
tmtion  of  this  passage :  **  Ob  seteritat^m  (jquam  Cassias  in  judido 
osteTiderat)  quo  tSTopors  Sex,  Perducaeus,  trilnamspUhis,  criminatMS 
est  L.  Metellum,  poniificem  maximumf  tottanque  ooUsgvum  fonti^ 
cum  male  judieojtse  de  incestu  tirgwum  testalium,  guod  unam 
modo  Aemiliam  damnaverat,  ahsdverat  autem  duos,  Maremm  et  * 
Licimaffif  poputus  kunc  Cassium  crsavit,  qui  de  eisdem  nrgimtus 
quaereret :  Uqw  et  wtrasque  illas  et  praeterea  eomphures  oHaSf 
mmia,  ut  existinuuio  esi^  a^eritate  usus,  dmnnaviiJ* 

12.  Posk  Capitolu  oMtem  tncensioaem.  The  bnniing  of  tba 
capitol  here  alluded  to,  took  place  A.  U.  C.  670,  in  the  consnlsbi^ 
of  L.  Scipio  and  C.  Norbanvs.  The  building  had  stood  416  yeaxs. 
(J^iffon.  Fast,  Cons.^.  438,.  ed  Oxon,)  The  confiagfation  was 
owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  keepers,  and  was  supposed  t« 
portend  some  great  evil.  The  Roman  «apitol  was  burnt  three 
seyexal  times.  First,  A.  U.  C.  670,  when  it  was  rebuilt  by  Sylla, 
and  dedicated  by  Catulus,  (A.  U,  C.  675.)  A  second  time,  A.  2). 
70,  by  the  soldiers  of  Yitejlius,  when  it  was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian ; 
and  a  third  time,  at  the  death  of  the  latter.  It  was  restored  by 
Domitian,  his  son,  with  greati^  mBgrnftaepce  than  ever. 

13.  Satumalibus,  '<  During  the  Saturnalia."  The  Satumaba 
er  festiyal  of  Saturn,  was  the  most  celebrated  in  the  B^unan  Calen- 
dar. It  took  place  in  the  month  of  Beconber,  beginning  on  the 
17th  and  lasting  for  seyeial  days.  At  fint  it  was  lor  one  day,eft6iw 
ward  for  three,  (which  was  the  case  in  Cieero*s  time,)  and  by  the 
<yrder  of  Caligula  for  five  days.  Bunng  its  contineance,  all  orders 
were  deyoted  to  mirth  and  feasting,  friends  sent  presents  to  one 
another,  and  the  slayes  were  entertained,  and  even  waked  upon  by 
their  masters.  All  this  was  done  in  eommemomtion,  and  as  em- 
blematic, of  the  golden  age,  when  men  were,  perfectly  equal,  and  no 
4*7017  w  yet  ejgst^    The  license  allowed  at  this  festival  seemed 
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Qfi  to  the  oonspiiators  to  afod  a  favmmble  opportualty  for  executing 
their  morderous  design. 

14.  Videri.  The  constrdction  is  here  slightly  changed,  which  is 
not  unnsiial  in  Cicero.  Compare  Cat.  4,  3.  Some  editions  have 
mierehtr^  to  which  Emesti  mclines.  But  the  emendation  is  unne- 
cessazy. 

15.  NeJ^gumsit,  •'Not  to  be  tediou8.''--r(Bi«Z[a*.  "The 
letters."  The  term  tabellae  refers  to  the  peculiar  form  and  nature 
of  these  letters,  ihey  being  written  on  "  tohlets"  covered  with  war. 
Compare  note  4,  p|ge  27. 

18.  Signum.  "  His  s6aX."—Cogiuwit.  "  He  acknowledged  it 
to  be  his.»'— iVb*  Hrmm  incidimus.  "We  cut*  the  string,"  La. 
cpen  the  letter.    Compare  note  4,  page  27. 

17.  Quae  eorum  legaHs  confiHnasset.  "  What  he  had  assured 
their  ambassadors  he  vtoyM.^^—Recepissent.  "  Had  taken  upon 
themaelTes  to  promise." 

18.  Tamen.  We  have  recaOed  this  particle  with  Beck,  Doring, 
and  Schiitz,  as^required  by  the  context.    It  is  omitted  by  ErnestL 

19.  Bencfumfenammtorumittudiosum,  "Fond  of  good  arms.** 
FtrraiMMwn  is  properly  any  instrument  of  iron,  a  rod,  tool,  &c. 
The  use  of  the  term,  on  tins  occasion,  by  Cethegus,  may  have  bccfn 
intended  as  tt  species  of  witticism,  paltry  enough  it  mlist  be  con- 
fessed, for  the  purpose  of  hiding  his  agitation  and  assuming  an  air 
ofconqposure. 

20.  Redtaiia  Htterit,  dec.  "  When  the  letter  had  been  read, 
dispirited  and  cenfoonded,  convicted  by  the  force  of  conscience, 
became  all  of  a  sudden  silent." 

21.  Cognovit  signum  et  manum  »uam.  *'  Acknowledged  lus 
seal  and  hand-vmting." — Tabelkie,  "  His  letter." — Sententiam. 
V  Purport."— t7on/<5*««  est,     "  He  confessed  that  it  was  his." 

22.  Gognotceretne  signum  ?  "  Whether  he  knevF  the  seal  1"-~ 
Anmiit.  "  He  made  a  sign  with  his  head  in  the  affirmative." — Est 
vtro.     **  It  is,  indeed."  Vero  is  here  equtvalont  to  sane  or  profects, 

23.  Clarissimi  viri.  The  grandfather  of  Lentulus,  here  alluded 
to,  had  been  fnnceps  senatus  in^iis  day-  and  had  also  received  a 
wound,  while  combating  on  the  side  of  the  patricians  against  the 
followers  ef  Cains  Gracchus. 

24.  Unice.  "  Dearly,"  i.  e.  as  the  me  sole  object  of  all  his 
affisctions. — Etiam  muta.    <*  Even  though  mute." 

29      1'  J^g^ift^fi  eadem  rationed  dec.     «  The  letter  itself,  which  was 
addressed  to  the  senate  and  people  of  the  AUobroges,  and  of  the 
same  tenor  with  the  other  two,  is  then  read." 
2.  Negavit     "  Declined  the  offer."    Equivalent  to  negavit  M 
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^%9vmm  €996  Jueta  mk*  dieendi  poiesiaie. — Surrexit.    All  who  ad-  9V^ 
diM9ed  the  senate  lutd  to  rise,  indesfl^  they  merely  expreesed  their 
assent  to  a  epeaeker  who  had  preceded  theril. 

3.  Quid  sibi  esset  earn  ii»,  "What  he  ever  had  to  do  with 
them." — ^t  cum,  HHy  dec  "  And  when  they  had  toM  him  briefly  and 
fiimly  in  reply."— P«r  quern.  Namely,  Umbremis.  {Salt.  Cai.  40.) 

4.  NikUne  *ecum^  dee.  **  Mliether  he  had  never  «poken  with 
them  concerning  the  Sibylline  predietioxu.*'  Compare  note  7, 
page  28. 

5.  Scelere  demeru,  "D^priyed  of  all  judgment  by  a  eenae  of 
guilt."  Amentia  denotes  the  total  and  continued  absence  of  reason ; 
dem^UuL  tha  want  of  judgment  on  particular  occasions. 

6.  lf«.  «To  such  a  degree.*'— Jng^emum  iUud,  At.  "Thai 
ability  of  his,  and  that  experience  in  public  speaking  for  which  he 
was  always  distingcdshed.*'  Cicero  {Brut.  64)  ranks  Lentulus  among 
the  equals  of'  Hortensios ;  and  06  another  oeoasidn  (Ibid.  66)  says 
of  him  :  "  Neque  mtUto  secus  P.  Lenfitlus,  cujus  et  exeogitandi  et 
Itfuendi  tardOatem  tegebai  formal  digmtaty  corporis  motue  plenus 
§rti»  et  ivenu9taiist  vodf  et  suavita*  et  fnagnttudo.  Sieinhoc  mkS 
praeier  actumem  fuit.** 

7.  Propter  tim  scderie,  dec.  "  From  the  force  of  opefily-detected 
guilt.*'  Manifeeti  atque  dtprehenei,  by  hendiadys  for  manifuto 
deprehensi. — Impudentia,    "  That  effionteiy.** 

8.  VehemenHesitne  perturbaius.  "  Though  very  rrolently  agita- 
ted:*' As  if  qiumms  werd  expressed ;  and  hence  the  presence  of 
tamen,  "  still,"  in  tiae  succeeding  clause. 

9.  Erant  autem,  &c.  **  Now  it  was  written  without  any  name, 
but  to  the  following  purport.**  The  terms  in  this  letter  do  not  exactly 
agree  with  Sallust  (Oo/.  4^.)  The  one  in  the  text  probably  zsl&e 
more  correct  transcript. 

10.  Qu^m  in  lodtan  sis  progressus.  "  Tnto  what  a  situation  you 
have  advanced,**!,  e.  what  a  step  you  have  taken ;  how  far,  by  going 
to  the  camp  of  Manlius,  you  have  declared  youf  xval  intentions. 
S^st,  in  citing  this  same  letter,  has  in  quaTiia  calatiHtute  sis,  **  itt 
how  dangenbus  a  situation  you  are." 

11.  Btiam  infinwrUm.  "Even  of  the  lowest."  Meaning  the 
slaves.    Sallust  has,  "  auxUium  petae  ah  ffmnrbtts,  etiam  ah  infimie. 

12.  Ineinmldbant.  "Alleged  against  him.**  l>xnatus  makes 
Uus  verb  have  the  meaning  of  to  fmn«  a  charge  against  another, 
whether  it  be  true  or  false.  Thus,  "  Insfmuliare  est  crimen  vngerere, 
Insimulatio  est  et  falsi  et  vert  crimims  inaisatio.**  (Ad  Terent 
Phtrm^  2, 3, 12.)  So  also  Fcstue:  "Insimulare,  crimen  in  di^ttem 
tonfingtreJ^ 
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29  13.  Cum  illot  dw.  "Although  the  foUowing  nptaied  to  U 
tapBt  maDifest  indicationfl  and  proofs  of  guilt."-— TVcm  muita,  6at* 
"  Still  these  seemed  far  n^re  convincing,  theiir  changiDg  cokrary  tht 
eqtression  of  their  eyes,  their  IocAl,  their  aflence." 

14.  Sic  tnm  cbt^puerunt.  **  For  so  astoimded  wm  they.*'^- 
Siefwrtim  fummtmfumUt  &c.  "  They  fiEom  time  to  time  exchanged 
such  stolen  glances  with  each  other,  as  to  ^ipear  no  longer  to  be 
informed  against  by  others,  but  to  be  informing  against  themselves'' 

16.  Exponti*  atque  editu.  **  Being  unfolded  and  made  known." 
Expositis  is  here  used  for  €xpUc4Ui$,  Qompare  OrMt.  11 :  '*  Difi- 
cUUnuim  cstfornuim  exponere  op^mt." 

16.  De  avmma  repubkak-  "  For  the  safety  of  the  lepoblie  at 
large."  Summut  is  elegantly  joined  U>  nouns  for  the  pui|iose  of 
denoting  that  on  which  the  whole  thing  indicated  hf  the  latter 
depends.  Thus,  swnmn  respttblicA  is  the  public  safety  and  eveiy 
thing  on  which  it  depends.  Compare  CaL  1,  6 :  **  Summit  sahu 
fericUt^tur." 

17.  A  pnncipibu9.  /' Of  the  leading  men."  The  prtnce^  mimh 
tuM  wss  always  asked  his  opinion  first,  unless  consale  elect  wei« 
present,  who  had  on  such  occasions  the  preference.  After  these 
had  .expcessed  their  sentimenta,  the  coMulcret,  or  men  of  consular 
rank,  were  asked,  and  after  them  the  other  senators,  according  to  the 
offices  they  had  filled,  or  were  then  fiHing.  Sometimes,  with  the 
exertion  of  the  prineeps  tenmhu,  and  the  consols  elect,  no  nqgnUur 
order  was  observed.  The  prineiput  on  the  present  occaaian^  were 
they  who  had  the  right  of  expressing  their  opinion  first,  and  who  in 
that  sense  might  be  called  leading  men. 

18.  Acerrimae  ac  forliinmne  unierUuie,  ''Opinions  fitU  of  spiift 
and  firmness.!'— iStfu  ulU  variettitt  '<  Without  a  dissenting  Toioe  " 
Literally,  ''without  any  diversity  of  sentiment." 

30  1.  Pencriptum.  "Written  out,"  or  engrossed.  The  decnes 
of  the  senate  were  written,  or,  more  coneetly  speaking,  eQgnved 
on  tableta  of  brass.  So  that  perMcriptuim  is  here  in  fact  eqnmleiit 
to  mer€  ineuvm,  . 

2.  Mihi  gratiaet  dec.  "  Thanks  are  rendered  me  in  the  fullest 
terms." — Quod  eontm  op^ra^  die.  '*  Because  I  found  m  them 
vigorous  ai^fiiithlul  co-operation."    - 

8.  Ttro  fortL  Referring  to  C.  Antoniua,  his  coUeagoe  in  the 
consulship,  who  had  been  on  ficiendly  terms  with  Catiline,  but  wee 
drawn  over  by  Cicero  to  the  cause  of  the  repuhlie.  Consult  Hie- 
torical  Index. 

4.  A  nUs  et  rtipubUctie  cMsUiis,  "  Ttom  hia  own  and  the^  coun- 
sels of  the  republic."    Antonius  is  here  praised  for  not  havii^  aided 
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(lis  fanner  fiipncb^  the  conqiinton,  with  hk  prirate  advice,  and  for  JA 
Bot  havii^  imparted  to  them  any  of  the  meamuee  aecretly  taken  by 

his  coHeagae  and  the  senate  for  the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy. 

£ine8ti  makes  a  difficulty  abont  the  meaning  of  reiptblieM€  WfMiis, 
which  we  truat  our  ezplaaation  has  removed. 

5.  Cmn  Me  ffra^hira  abdicauet.  **  A&ibx  he  had  abdicated  the 
praetorriiip.*'  No  person  at  Rome  could  be  punished  while  hoUUng  . 
any  office.  This  seems  to  have  ana^  from  the  sacred  character 
imparted,  in  a  gieatw  or  less  degree>  to  all  stations  of  magistiacy, 
l^  the  auspices  having  been  takenr  and  the  pleasure  of  the  gods 
as  it  were  consulted,  before  they  were  confeired.  Hence  the  pep- 
eon^  of  nuigistrates  were  deemed  sacred,  and  they  could  not  bo 
given  into  custody  until  they  had  laid  down  their  office  and  become 
pnvate  individuals. 

6.  In  custodiam.  Not  to  prison,  but  into  what  was  caUed  libera 
et$MtBdia.  This  was  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  individuals^  of  rank 
when  accused  of  any  crime.  They  were  either,  as  in  the  pieseat 
instance,  given  over  to  the  care  of  dudnguished  penons,  who  thus 
became  responsible  for  their  appeaiance  when  it  was  jequind,  or 
else  were  detained  in  the  dwellings  of  the  magistzates.  Consult  lAp- 
•ittf,  ed  TacU.  Ann.  6,  3,  and  compare  Salluei,  Cat.  47.  The 
writer  last  referred  to  gives  us  the  names  of  the  individual*  into 
whose  hands  the  cons^urators  were  delivered. 

7.  ProcwaHonem.  "  The  ta8k."~Ca88hM  and  the  penon  aft«r 
named  had  probably  not  been  then  apprehended. 

8.  Ex  Me  eoUmie.  "  One  of  those  coloniste."  The  MSS.  and 
eeiiy .  editions  read  eoUmHe  for  colonU.  This  latter,  however,  ia 
witi^out  any  doubt  the  true  lection,  and  is  given  as  such  by  Aldoa, 
R.  Stephens,  Emesti,  Schutz^  and  othen.  In  adopting  it,  quae, 
which  followa  aA«r  eoiomu,  must  of  course  be  changed  to  fuoe. 

9.  In  hoe  AUobrogum  eoUkiUUione.  "  In  this  tampering  with 
the  Allobroges." 

10.  Libtrtiimn  hnMnem.  ''A  freedman."  Ilie  Roman  writers 
nee  the  term  liberHnus  when  designating  a  froedman  generaJly,  but 
Uberiue  when  they  name  the  master  to  whom  he  stands  in  the  rela- 
tion of  a  freedman :  thus,  hberiiu  Caeearie,  but  iOe  erat  hberimus. 

11.  Perductos,  Purposely  used  instead  of  d^duetoe^  to  convey 
^  idea  of  theur  beix^  broug^  to  Gabinius  foi^comipt  purposee,  i.  a. 
for  the  min  of  the  state.  ^*  Jneet  tnim  verba  perdncere  notio 
9efm$iu,  nam  meretricee  perducidi^ntur."    {Emeeti  Gktv.  die.) 

12.  Atqiu  ea  lenkaie,  dee.  "  And  thus^  Romans,  the  senate 
ezeicised  such  lenity,  as  to  think,  du:.  Atque  is  here  partly  inten* 
nve. 

18 
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30  18.  Niwem  htrmifium,  <&c.  Of  thete  five  wew  put  to  death. 
{SmU.  Cat.  bb.y-8«naH  potse.  "  Could  be  brought  back  to  a 
sound  state." 

14.  SuppUcAth.  «  A  tharfwgiving."  This  took  place,  of  course, 
in  all  the  temples.  Coaches  were  spread  in  them  tot  the  gods,  as 
if  about  to  feast,  and  their  images  were  taken  down  from  their 
pedestals,  and  placed  upon  th^  around  the  altars  which  were 
loaded  with  the  richest  dishes.  This  was  called  a  LecH$ternmm 
(i.  e.  UcH  atemebanlur.)  The  auAor  of  the  decree  ordaining  a 
supplieatio  in  the  present  instance  was  L.  Ootta.  {Cic.  Phil  3, 
6— 14,  8.) 

15.  Tf^aio.  "  Arrayed  in  the  robe  of  peace."  A  gwpplieoHo 
had  never  before  this  been  decreed  except  for  some  suecess  in  war. 
— ^The  military  cloak  of  the  Romans  was  the  sagum^  abort,  fastened 
in  front  by  a  clasp,  and  of  a  red  colour. 

16.  Hoc  internt.  "  Will  be  found  to  differ  m  this."  The  use 
of  the  subjunctive  must  be  here  noted,  as  indicative  of  modesty  and 
less  positive  than  the  indicative  would  have  been.  Compote  the 
Greek  form  of  expression,  ro#r«  iiafipoi  i», 

17.  Atque  iilud.  Compare  the  Language  of  Emesti,  **  Est  forma 
candudendi  loci  bene  Latino.  Sic  atque  faaec  dicta  sunt,  el  nmUia.'" 

18.  Factum  atque  trangactum  est,.  A  form  borrowed  either  from 
the  technicalities  of  the  law,  or  from  the  language  of  the  Roman 
aaered  rites. — Whenever  two  verbs  are  used,  neaily  if  not  precisely 
similar  in  meaning,  they  are,  generally  speaking,  to  be  rendered  as 
ione  verb,  with  an  adverb  or  some  other  term  to  strengthen  the 
meanings  Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  the  clause  may  be  trans- 
lated, "  was  fully  attended  to." 

19.  Paiefactus.  "  Completely  exposed,"  i.  e.  fully  detected.-^ 
Tamen  magistraiu,  die.  Cicero  commends  the  wise  caution  of -the 
senate  in  not  punishing  an  individuid  while  invested  with  an  office 
of  magistracy. 

O  J  I.  Ut,  quae  religion  dec.  **  In  order  that  we,  in  punislnng  Pubiiua 
Lentulus  as  a  mere  private  individuU,  might  be  freed  from  that  le^ 
ligious  «:ruple,  which,  however,  had  not  prevented  Caius  Maiius 
from  putting  to  death  Caius  Glaucia,  concerning  whom  nothing  had 
been  decreed  by  name,  while  actually  invested  with  the  office  of 
praetor." — As  regards  the  historical  alhisions  in  this  passage,  considft 
Index.  The  elegant  constraction  of  non  fuerat  C.  ifario  qmo 
tnvms  ocdderetj  dte.,  must  be  noted  by  the  student.  litteaiiy, 
«  had  found  no  existence  unto  C.  Marius,  (i.  e.  in  the  bosom  of  C. 
Marius,)  so  that  he  might  the  less  on  that  account  put  to  death,"  dto. 
S.  Captos  et  eomprehensos.   *'  Arrested  and  in  custody." — Exi9i- 
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Hmaaie  deUiU,    **  You  .Qii^t  to  rest  ^sured.'* — ^i&  depulsU,  &c.  3 1 
<* These  dangen  that  threatened  our  city  being  now  warded  off.''      ^x 

9,  Quern  qtiidem  ego,  &c.  "  When  I  was  endeavouiing  to  drive 
that  individual  from  ihe  city."  Quem,  commencing  a  clause,  is 
here  equivalent  to  Ilium,  referring  to  Catiline. 

4.  Somnum.  "  The  drowsiness.''  Equivalent  to  somnoUntiain. 
Lentulus,  although  a  man  of  parts,  was  remarkable  for  bis  indolent 
and  luxurious  habits.  In  principle  he  was  a  c<»nplete  profligate. 
Consult  Historical  Index. 

5.  Nee  L.  Cassii  adipem,  **  Nor  the  lazy  cozpolence  of  Lucius 
Cassius."  Adeps  is  literally  "  fat"  It  is  here  equivalent  to  corpus 
obesiUUe  et  pinguetudine  tardum  et  ttolidum,  conveying  the  idea  of 
laziness  and  dulness.  The  English  expression,  "  fat-head,"  (if  it 
be  not  from  the  French /af,)  is  somewhat  analogous. 

6.  Ele.  Referring  to  Catiline. — Sed  tamdiu,  "But  so  long 
only." 

7.  Omnium  adilut  tenebat.  "  He  was  acquainted  with  the  ave- 
nues of  approach  unto  all." — Appellare,  tentare,  &lc.  <'He  was 
able,  he  dared,  to  address,  sou^id,  tamper  with."  Heumann  sus- 
pects audehai  of  being  superfluous  here,  but  it  refers,  in  fact,  to 
what  comes  immediately  after,  *\consilio  negue  lingua  neque  manus 
deerat." 

8.  Erat  ei  consilium^  &c.  "  He  had  a  head  well-fitted  for  the 
planning  of  crime,  while  neither  was  a  tongue  nox  a  hand  wanting  to 
it.'*  Lingua  refers  to  CatiUne's  powers  of  persuasion,  mantra  to 
his  laborious  perseverance,  and  his  daring  execution  of  what  he  had 
planned. 

9.  Jam  ad  certas  res,  &c.  "  Nay,  too,  he  had  particular  persons 
selected  and  assigned  for  the  accomplishment  of  particular  objects," 
i.  e.  each  one  had  his  distinct  and  allotted  sphere  of  action.  Cerlos 
homines  in  this  passage  is  commonly  rendered  '*  trusty  adherents,'* 
**  men  on  whom  he  could  rely,"  and  this  is  certainly  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  meaning  of  certus ;  but  the  presence  of  certas 
res  in  the  same  sentence  seems  naturally  to  call  for  the  meaning  wo 
have  given.  Cicero,  besides,  elsewhere  uses  certus  in.  the  same 
sense,  i.  e.  for  the  pronoun  quidam.    Thus,  De  Clar.  Or.  c.  1.6  : 

*  "  HaiSet  cerlos  sui  studiosos,  qui,""*  &c.,  and  pro  Marcell.  6 :  "  Jhso- 
Unliam  eertorum  hominum  exiimescere.^' 

10.  NikU  erat,  quod,  Ac.  "There  was  nothing  in  which  he 
himself  did  not  engage,  lend  aid,  watch,  labour."'  Occtnro  here  has 
the  meaning  of  to  hasten  to  lend  aid,  to  arrive  seasonably  or  in  time, 
and  rises  in  sigiufication  above  oheo,  which  is  employed  in  its  primi- 
tive sense,  ♦'  to  come  in  contact  with,"  (pb, "  against,'*  and  ire,)  *'  tA 
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Page. 

Q|  engage  in.*  Gompaie,  as  regards  the  meaning  here  assigned  tt» 
oceurro,  Plaut.  Poen,  prol,  43 :  Cic,  PkiL  1, 4,  dx. 

11.  JPHgu9,  sttinif  dec.  Compare  the  acconnt  which  SaHust 
gives  of  Catiline,  (c.  5^)  *<  Corpus  paUent  mediae^  vigiUae^  algorUt 
MUfra  quam  emquam  credihUe  estJ** 

W.  Tarn  aerem,  "  So  keen,'*  i.  e.  so  keen-sighted  in  what  re- 
garded his  own  interests.  Compate  the  explanation  of  Boring, 
"  ocrtttt,  quod  nbi  ezpedial,  perspicierdem," — Tarn  paratum.  «  So 
prepazed,"  i.  e.  prepared  to  act  on  every  emergency.  Paratus  is 
often  put,  as  in  the  present  instance,  without  any  thing  exprossed 
to  which  it  may  directly  refer.     Compare  Graevius,  ad  loc 

13.  In  perditis  rebus,  ••In  a  ruinous  cause."  Literally,  "in 
the  midst  of  ruined  affairs.** — Domestids  insidiis.  "  Secret  plots,*' 
i.  o.  plots  at  home,  or  in  the  city,  as  opposed  to  the  camp. 

14.  Non  ille  nobis  Saturnalia,  dec.  "  He  would  have  fixed  upon 
no  festival  of  Saturn  for  us,"  i.  e.  for  our  destruction.  He  would 
not  have  put  off  so  long  the  day  of  execution.  Consult  note  13, 
page  28. 

16.  Neque  commistsset,  dec.  **  Nor  have  allowed  his  seal,  fan 
letters,  in  a  word,  manifest  proofs  of  his  gui^t,  to  he  seized." 

16.  Occurri  aique  obstiti.  **  I  met  and  ohstructed.**  The  mean- 
ing of  occurri  is  here  also,  as  in  a  previous  passage,  to  arrive  sea- 
sonably, and  in  time  for  action,  but  this  action  is  now  of  an  opposing 
character,  as  is  farther  denoted  by  the' presence  of  obstiti, 
32  1.  JVttftt  aCquc  consHio.  "  By  the  very  will  and  design."  Nutus 
is  here  equivalent  to  voluntas,  and  has  a  figurative  reference  to  the 
expression  of  one's  assent  by  nodding  the  head.  Compare  the 
well-known  passage  in  Homer,  (iZ.  1,  628,  seqq.,)  aiid  the  veib 

garav^oat, 

2.  Ccnjtctwra  assequi.  "Conjecture."  Literally,  "attcun  to 
by  conjecture."— Qu(mZ  ©tat  .videtvr,  dec.  "  Because  the  direction 
of  affairs  so  important  in  their  character,  seems  scarcely  possible  to 
have  fallen  within  the  range  of  human  wisdom."  By  tantarum 
rerum  gubematio  he  means  the  piloting  of  the  vessel  of  the  ^tate 
amid  the  dangers  by  which  it  had  just  been  surrbimded. 

3.  Ita  praesentes.    "In  so  manifest  a  way."    So  much  like' 
present  deities. — His  temporibus,     "  During  the  present  crisis." 

4.  Nam  ut  ilia  otnitCam,  dec.  "  For  not  to  dwell  upon  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.*'  Cicero  passes  over,  with  only  a  slighi 
mention,  these  manifestations  of  the  will  of  the  gods,  in  order  to  dw^ 
with  more  force  on  the  omen  afforded  by  the  erection  of  the  statue. 

6.  Visas  noctumo  tempore,  duj.  These  were  meteoric  appear- 
ances, connected  probably  with  the  Aurora  Borealis,  and  resembling . 


VuBuiig  UachM,-^Ardm:emque  eaeU.  '*  And  the  hUzbag  of  the  akj. "  3^} 
The  phenomena  here  alluded  to  bj  Cicero  displayed  themselvet 
during  his  consulship,  and  were  regarded  as  portending  the  con- 
wj^acy  of  Catiline.  The  c»ator  makes  mention  of  them  in  hie 
poem  de  Consulaiu,  a  fiagment  of  which  has  come  dpwn  to  vm,  (^ 
JHv.  1,  11)  :— 

'^  Quid  vero  Phoebifax  trutis  nuntia  helU^ 
I  Quae  magnum  ad  cuknenflamnuUo  ardor c  wAahat^ 

JPraecipUet  coeU  partes,  obiiuaque  petisati,"  dtc 
Compere  the  account  of  Dio  Cassins,  (37,  25,)  Xoftwaiis  Iimm^  Dr 
tdv  oivpaydy  dird  rwy  iwftwif  dviipa^.  So  also  Juiius  Obseqveofly 
(c.  122,  p.  205,  seqq.  ed.  Oudend.,)  in  enumerating  the  piodigi^ 
that  made  their  appearance  at  this  peaod,  speaks  of  a  *<  traba  ardtnt 
ab  occastt  ad  codam  aOeiUa"  which  suits  very  well  one  of  Uns 
aspects  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.  (Compare  Senee.  Quaut.  Nai,  7, 
$,  and  ffardauin,  ad  Plin,  H.  Ni  2,  26.)  As  regards  the  Avoia 
Borealis  10  ancient  times,  ponsult^the  workof  Ideler^  "  Meteorologim 
Vet.  Graec,  et  Mom.,"  c.  10,  p.  49 :  **  Auroras  Borealis  apud  mi*- 
res  vestiffia." 

6.  Ut  fulminum  jaetus.  "  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  thunderbolts 
hurled  from  oa  high.V  Supply  omittam. — ^The  aUusioa  is  to  thun- 
der heard  from  a  serenei  sky,,  which  the  ancients  alwaya  regarded  •• 
a  Teiy  special  omen.     Compare  Cie.  de  Dtv.  1.  c.  :^- 

"  Aut  eum  terribili  perculsus  fulnUne  civis 
hues  s€renflnti  mtalia  lumina  Hnquit.'* 
So  Dio  Cassins,  (1.  c.)  in  alluding  to  this  same  occasion,  remarksy 
nfMvol  iv  ui9p(<f  roXkol  I«c9«ir,  and  Julius  Obsequens,  (1.  c.)  **  Fut- 
mine  pleraque  deeussa.    Serena  Vargunieius  Pompeius  de  coela 
exanimaius,"    Compare  Horace,  0(2.  1,  34,  7. 

7.  Ut  terras  moius.  So  Dio  Cassius  (L  c.)  remarks,  Kal  1)  yii 
f«X«pwc  katioBni  and  Julius  Obsequens  (1.  c.)  ^  Terror  nuOH  SpoU- 
twii  totum concussum,  et,quaedam  corruerwU. 

8.  Canere,  '*  To  foretell ;"  a  term  borrowed  from  the  language 
of  prophecy,  and  deriving  its  meaning  in  the  present  instance  from 
the  early  custom  of  predicting  in.  verse. 

ft.  Cotta  et  Tcrquato  ecnsulibus,  .  Two  years  previously. 

10.  Compkures  res.  The  «ommon  text  has  turres  in  place  of 
r««,  but  this  latter  reading  is  adopted  by  Emesti,  Schiitz,  and 
otheis.  Among  the  objects  aflerwurd  enumeriUed  as  struck  with 
lightaing,  towers  are  not  named.  Neit^r  is  any  mention  made  of 
them  in  the  verses  of  Cicero,  where  he  describes  the  events  of  his 
consulship.  There  were,  in  fact,  no  towers  in  the  Capitol  Botti- 
0»  tlso  assents  to  the  proprie^  of  EmesU's  emendation,  (which  t» 
18* 
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Fife. 

32  sanctioned  besides  hf  serezal  MSS.)  in  the  Mag^mnfiar  H^enOiekai 
Schulen  und  SehuUekrer,  vol.  2.  p.  2. 
11.  Deeodo.     "  With  lightning." 

13.  Simulacra  deoruniy  6lc.  Compaie  Gic.  I.  c.  "  Et  divilm 
ginuUacra  peremU  ftdminis  ttrior."  Not  only  the  statue  of  Jupi- 
ter, bat  the  images  also  of  other  deities  were  struck  on  this  occasion. 
Clompare  Bio  Cassius,  ksI  dydX^atis  2XXa  re,  md  Atds,'MKiowi 
lipviievov, 

13.  DepuUa  sunt.  **  Were  dislodged  ftom  their  pedestals."-* 
Statuae  veterum  hominum.  Cieero,  in  the  Terses  feJready  ettoded 
to»  makes  mention  of  the  statue  of  Natta^  one  of  the  Puiarii,  a 
priest  of  Hercules. 

14.  Legum  aera  Hqvrfacta.  **  The  brazen  tables  of  the  laws 
tvete  melted."  The  laws  were  engraven  on  brazen  tablets,  whic^ 
were  kepi  in  the  CapitoL 

15.  Qu£m  inauratum,  dee.  "  A  gilded  imsge  of  whtoi  yolk 
remember  was  in  the  Capitol,  small  of  size,  snd  in  the  act  of  bein^ 
suckled,  opening  wide  its  lips  to  receive  the  dugs  of  the  she-wdf.** 
This  group  was  thrown  down  from  its  base.  Compare  the  language 
of  Cicero,  L  c. : — 

<<  Hk  sUveatrif  eraij  RofMni  nominis  alirvi, 
Martioy  quae  parvos  MoMrHg  temine  tmtot  • 
UberUms  gravidis  vitaH  ror$  rigabat  y 
Quae  turn  eum  pueris  ftammaio  fidmims  ieiu 
Concidit,  atque  atuUa  pedum  vetiigia  liquit^* 
The  term  inaur'atum  very  probably  refers  to  a  statue  or  image  of 
bronze  giH.    As  regards  the  mode  of  representing  Romulus  and 
Remus,  here  referred  to^  consult  Ratehe,  Lex,  Rei.  Num,  (y<A.  S, 
p.  1886-90 

16.  Ex  tota  Etrvria,  The  Romans  derived  all  theip  knowledge 
of  divination  from  Etruria.  This  became,  of  course,  a  very  nsefel 
engine  of  state  with  ihe  patrieikns,  as  it  augmented  the  tm\h 
aervience  of  the  multittide  tO'  those  who  claimed  the  ezclusiTe 
knowledge  of  the  methods  by  which  the  gods  might  be  propitiated. 
Compare  Cic.  de  Div.  1,  41. 

17.  jS»tto  numine  prope  fata,  dec.  ^  Should  by  their  ex|»es8 
interposition  almost  bend  the  fates  themselves."  According  to  the 
pagan  creed,  the  decrees  of  fate  were  either  conditional  or  imcondi- 
tional.  The  former  could  be  altered  and  softened  down,  the  latter 
eould  not  be  changed,  {Virg.  Aen,  3,  76,)  but  merely  delayed  or 
put  off  for  a  season.     {Aen.  10,  622,  and  7,  816.) 

18.  lAidi.  Public'  games  and  scenic  exhibitions  were  the  nsual 
floodes  of  propitiating  the  gods.    Conqpaie  livy,  7,  3  :    « JjMdi 
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p§oqMe  Mtenm  mim"tlia  eodutu  crw  fUemmtML  hutit^  4mmi-  M 

19.  Ad  plaeandum  deot.  Most  MSS.  have  pUetmdtm  fatpl^ 
tMndum,  and  EnMsd  inelmes  to  give  it  tiie  praiemiee.  The 
gerund,  however,  is  well  defended  b^  Beck,  and  is  mora  dkeet  tfaaa 
tKe  paMHTo  pattieiplfi»  or  gerandiye,  would  have  been. 

20.  Maju*,  **  Larger  than  the-  fomer  one."-~<2ted  tiitik. 
''Which  you  no«ir  eee ertcted." 

31.  lUueirttrtniur.  '<  Would  he  bfong^t  so  eieaify  to  fight**— 
Atque  iUmd,  dec.  **  Now  the  couKde  of  that  year  made  arm^^ 
nenta  to  have  thia  statue  plued  in  the  manner  directed."  Loetn 
is  '*  to  bai^ain,"  or,  **  make  amngements,"  to  have  a  thing  den^ 
eondMcere^  **  to  contract  to  do  a  thing.'^  The  persons  who  undc»> 
took  any  each  task  or  employment  were  called  redempCores.  The 
verbs  »u»apere  and  redimere  are  also  employed  in  the  sense  of 
tondtteere,  especially  the  hitter. 

1 .    Locavenmt,    8ome  MSS.  lead  coUoefnenuU,  but  inooneetif  .  ^3 
The  true  lection  was  first  suggested  by  Gruter,  and  adopted  bf 
Qraevins,  whom  Etnesti  and  olbcm  IbUow. 

%.  SupOrioribw  connUHms.  L.  Caesar  and  C.  Figulas.-»il 
nobiM,    Refening  to  himself  and  C.  Antonina  hia  colleagae  in  tht 


8.  Tboh  aver  SMS  a  verc  "  So  gieat  an  enemy  to  the  trath." 
An  expression  bonowed  ftom  the  custom  of  showmg  svenum  fay 
taming  away  fnm  an  object.* — Tain  praeeept.  "  So  inconsideEata.** 
T^an  menu  capfiit.     '*  So  blind.^*    So  deprived  of  all  mentsi  viuon. 

4.  Bi  ea.  <*  And  that  too.**  The  Qreek  usage  is  nmilar  in  k4 
ra«ra. — A  perdiHa  eimbu9.  This  is  the  reading  adopted  I^Emesti 
Grater  recommends  per  due^  which  Giaevius  admits  into  the  text 
Emesti  is  vefy  pmbaUy  conect  in  suspecting  the  words  e^  as  « 
perdUie  ctedua  of  bemg  a  mere  ^ss,  ^eidea  of -which  waa  taken 
fipom  a  nefarue  cioibus  towuds  the  latter  part  of  the  aeritwinft. 

5.  lUud  verOf  due*  "  Is  not  the  foliowing  dreumstance,  however, 
so  manifeat  in  its  ehsraeter  as  to  seem***  dec.  The  r6|»tition  of  «/ 
in  this  sentence  is  extremely  inelegant,  and  was  never  written  eo 
by  Cicero.  Emestt  oudLes  the  first  tU  equivalent  in  somedegnNi 
to  ftiod,  but  it  is  more  ilwn  pwbable,  aa  ]>5ring  remarks,  that  some 
mwds  have^fiiKen  out  between  etdeotar  and  the  second  st 

t.  Mmu  per  fartm,  dec.  This  of  oeorse  wae  all  a  matter  of 
previous  arrangements  on  the  part  of  Cieeeo,  and  intended  to  pro- 
duce an  impression  upon  the  superstitioos  feelings  of  the  popolaee. 
It  appears  to  have  uwwered  ita  end  admirably. 

7,  E^ormmindku.    The  AUohiogfis  Md  V ultusBinf  ^ J^  oedMi 
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33  Ctmcm-diae,  Thk^temi^d  stood  m  the  immediate  lacinity  of  flM 
forum,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill.  {Donat.  de  Rom.  vet,  lib, 
8,  c.  8,  p.  103.) 

8.  TempUsatqueddubri*.  Consult  note  11,  page  25.— Fi^iwtto* 
«c  nefario9  ignts,     "  DestractiTe  and  UBhaUowed  fiies." 

9.  Qwinu  €go,  &c.  "  Were  I  to  say  that  it  waa  I  who  snccesa 
folly  lesisted  them,"  i.  e.  who  defeated  iheix  attempts. 

10.  lUe,  ilU  Jupiter  resHtit.  "Yoa  Jupiter^  yon  Jupiter  d^ 
feated  their  attempts."  JUle  denotes  the  gesture  of  the  orator, 
pointing  to  the  newly-erected  «tatae.  The  pronoun  iUe,  in  the  rest 
of  the  sentence,  is  to  be  renderedby.tiie  simple  pronoun  **  he,"  witli^ 
an  emphasis  resting  upon  it. 

11.  Hone  merUem  vduiUatempie  dunepi.  "  Have  I  formed  this 
deagn  and  wish,^'  i.  e.  of  esposmg  to  view  the  plans  of  wicked 

12.  Jam  vero,  &c.  The  tn^e  reading  of  this  passage  is  extremely 
doubtful.  Wo  have  inserted  ntseepia  after  hosHbus,  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  Emesti,  since  otherwise  toUiciUUio  will  have  no  verb  to  which 
it  can  be  refeired.  With  suseepki  and  credUa  respectively,  we  most 
supply  nunquam  estet.  The  whole  may  be  rendered  as  follows : 
"  StiU  farther,  toe,  that  tampering  with  the  Allobrogea  would  never 
haye  been  undertaken,  in  the  way  that  it  has,  by  Lentulus,  and  the 
rest  of  our  domestic  foes ;  a  taecret  of  sq  much  importance  would 
sever  have  been  so  rashly  confided  to  strangers  and  barbarians ; 
nor  most  assuredly  would  any  letters  have  ever  been  entrusted  to 
thmr  hands  ;  had  not  aU  judgment  been  taken  away  by  the  immortal 
gods  from  this  so  audacious  a  conspiracy."  ^ 

13.  Ut  homines  Galli,  dec.  Supply  ..before  ut  the  words  anne 
piiiandum  est,  or  something  Equivalent  "  Is  it  to  be  imagined 
that  Oauls,"  dec. — MaU  ptbcata.     "  Hardly  biougfat  to  subjection." 

14.  Spem  imperii,  dec.  "  The  hope  of  dominiwi  and  of  the  most 
extensive  aggrandizement." — A  patridis  hominUnu,  Alluding^  to 
Lentulus,  Gethegus,  and  others  of  the  conspirators. 

OA  1.  Suis  opibue,  "  To  their  own  interest." — Id  non,  dee.  The 
eenunon  text  has  nonne.  We  have  given  non  with  Graeyius,  on 
MSS.  authority .^j!)i«tiu^»9.  "  By  the  interposition  of  Heaven." 
2*  PraeserUm  qtd  nos,  &c.  "  Especially  since  they  might  haye 
overcome  us,  not  by  fighting,  but  by  remaining  silent,"  i.  e.  by 
keeping  the  secret  of  the  oonspiracy.  SuperaretU  is  here  equivalent 
to  superare  potuissenty  and  the  subjunctive  mood  is  required  by  the 
peculiar  fbice  of  the.  relative,  which  is  here  the  same  as  gvum  iUL 
The  common  text  has  tuperare  polv-erwU. 
3.  Ad  omnia  pulnnaria.    <<  At  all  the  shrines."    The  primitive 
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tOMUiing  of  thig  teim  is -a  -cushion,  ^nr  pillow,  for  a  eooch.  Il  is  34 
then  taken  to  donofee  the  conch  itself ;  and  finallf  it  signifies,  firnn 
the  opoation  of  a  peculiar  custom  among  the  Romans,  a  tenople  or 
shnno  of  the  gods.  When  a  thanksgiving  was  decfeed  fay  the 
senate,  'vnhaX  was  cilled  a  LeelUtemium  Uxik  phee,  cooohes  beiog 
ipresd  for  the  gods,  as  if  about  to  feast,  and  their  statnes  faeii^ 
taken  down  firom  their  pedestals  and  placed  upon  these  concliee 
around  the  altars,  which  were  lo<tded  with  the  richest  dishes. 
Haoce  the  meaning  attached  to  pulvinaria  in  the  text  CompsM 
Emuii^  Cia»,  Cie,  s.  y.  and  Sehuiar,  Ind.  Lot.  s.  t. 

4.  GtUkraiote.  Boys  crowned  with  garlands,  viigins,  and  m»- 
tiOBs,  moved  in  piOcesnon  through  the  streets  smging  hymns  in 
honour  of  the  gods. — Slot  dicB.  A  thanksgiving  often,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  lasted  for  several -days. 

6.  Togdti,  me  urio  iogatOf  dec.  *'-  Wearing  ^  toga,  with  me 
alone,  likewise  westing  it,  for  your  leader  and  commander."  Mors 
freely,  '*  amyed  in  the  gown  of  peace,  with  me  alone,  sirailsriy 
arrayed,  for  your  leader,'^ dec.    Consult  note  15,  page  80. 

6.  £r.  Sulla  P.  Sulpieium  ttppressit.  "  When  Sylla  had  set  out 
to  join  the  legions  which  he  had  levied  in  Ilaly  for  the  Mithridatie 
war,  P.  Sttipieius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  sjmI  a  violent  paiiisan 
oTManus,  strove  to  havu  Syfla's  command  abrogated  and  Matkal 
appointed  in  lus  stead.  Sylla,  in  consequence  of  this,  returned  with 
ids  iioopB  to  Rome,  put  to  death  Solpicius,  and  diove  Msiins  into 
exile.     (Ftor.  3,  21.— Fett.  Pat,  %  18, 19.) 

7.  CusUdem  hajut  urlns.  «*  The  preserver  of  the  same."  Al- 
lading  to  his  victones  over  the  Gimbri  and  Teutones. 

8.  Cfi.  Octamut,  Octavius,  a  partisan  of  Sylla's,  when  coopuly 
drove  out  Cinna  his  colleague,  because  he  would  not  sJlow  certahi 
laws  to  be- passed.  The  latter,  having  collected  an  armed  foroe^ 
letumed  along  with  Marius  to  Rome,  and  the  scenes  of  sUuf^iIwi 
were  renewed. 

9.  OmnU  kie  hem.  The  forum,  where  the  contending  factioni 
had  met  in  conflict,  and  mueh  blood  had  been  spilt. — RedamdamL 
This  verb  has  here  two  meamngs,  one  for  acertU  coporum^  («  was 
filled,'*)  and  another  for  mh^{k«  etetHm,  ("flowed.'*)  OrammsF* 
nans  call  this  constraction  a  zeugma. 

16.  Clarissimis  tfiris.  Referring  to  Q.  Catulus,  Scaevola,  and 
tin  orators  Crassus,  Antouius,  and  C.  Caesar.  Consult  Historical 
Index. 

11.  Quanta  denunutione  eivium.  If  we  may  credit  so  declama- 
tory a  writer  as  Floras,  the  number  slain  on  this  occasion  exceeded 
seventy  thousand.    (3,  21,  24.) 
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34  IS.  M.  LepiiM9*  Lepidtw  and  his  eoUeagae  Catuhishad  at&nA 
a  warm  contest  about  the  mterment  of  Sylla,'the  former  endeavoii»> 
ing  to  pievent  l^is  bang  buii^  in  the  Campus  Maxtius.  Aftervajdt 
plft&fng  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Marian  faction,  he  atxove  to  pio- 
cuie  the  abolition  of  all  S^^Ua's  puhtio.acts^^oid  was  dnven  out  ia 
consequence  by  Catidus,  after  the  two  parties  had  come  into  open 
and  violent  cdUision. 

13.  Atque  illae  dUsensiaius,  &c  We  have  adopted^  with  Mat- 
thiae,  the  emendation  proposed  by  Emesti,  throwing  out  the  weids 
etarU  hujusmodi  before  Quiriies,  where  they  appear  in.the  cenamon 
text,  introducing  a  parenthesis  from  nen  illi  to  voluentni,  and  ma- 
king atque  illae  tomm  a  repetition  from  the  first  clause.  Tflmtn,  in 
each  constructions*  after  a  parenthesis,  has  the  force  of  inqutm^  Qt 
igilur.     Consult  Emesti,  Cla»,  Cic,  s.  t,       , 

14.  PerHntrefU.  The  subjunctive  is  here  en^yed  after  the 
relative,  as  stating,  not  an  assertion  of  Cicexo*s,.but  of  the  individual 
actors  themselves,^  as  it  had  come  down  to  his  times.  Hence  piae 
perlinererU  may  be  rendered,  '*  which  tended  as  was  alleged."  After 
this  comes  the  ^declaration  of  the  orator  himself,  based  upon  this 
allegation,  when  the  indicative  is  employed. 

16.  JUL  **  The  actors  in  those  scenes."— £#m  prindfes,  **  To 
he  the  leading  men.'* — HtMc  wrbem  eonftagrare,  . "  That  this  city 
•bould  be  wrapt  in  flames." — Morere.  *' Should  rule.''  This  mean* 
ing  is  derived  from  the  intermediate  one  of  ezcelli^ig,  which  JUfre0 
often  has  in  Cicero  and  other  vmters. 

16.  Quaeswit.  **Had  in  view.-"^-^l7l  son  rtcomeiUtUione  eon- 
eordiaef  &c.  *^  That  they  were  terminated,  not  by  ihe  reconciliatioa 
which  concord  is  wont  to  hiing  with  it,  but  by  the  massacre  o[  eiti- 
sens,"  i.  e.  not  by  recouoiUatioB  and  concord,  but  \»f  the  lose  of 
many  livesw — Cicero's  meaning,  as  it  is  carried  out  in  the  suo- 
ceeding  ckuse,  is  this :  that  the  evil  dissensions  «iumerated  1^ 
him,  though  they  had  in  view  merely  a  change  of  affiuiB,  wen 
nevortheless  oiUy  teiminated  after  much  blood^iedi  whereas 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  which  aimed  at  the  total  subversioB 
of  the  government,  and  the  destruction' of  all,  had  been  brought 
to  an  end  by  him  withoutthe  loss  of  any  lives  oo  the  part  of  his 
fellow-citizens. 

17.  Nulla  harharia,  "No  barbarian  land."  Barharia  means 
any  territory  inhabited  by  barbarians.  The  Romans  employed  the 
term  in  general  to  denote  any  country  except  Greece  and  Italy. 
Compare  Cic.  defin,  2,  25 ;  "  il  quo  non  solum  Graecia  el  IfaUot 
Mcd  el'uun  cmnis  Barbaria  commotas  est" 

18.  Cum  9VU  gaUe.    "  With  its  own  race." 
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19.  CoMhiuta  futf.    "Was  laid  domL^-^Salva  urht,     •*In  34 
wwe  the  ci(y  were  safe." 

1.  Tantum  civium,  dec.  "  That  only  so  many  citoens  would  35 
sumve,  as  many  as  should  remain  after  boundless  massacze.''  Lit- 
erally, **  as  many  as  should  hare  withstood  boundless  massacre." 
Bunnann,  ad  Anthol.  LaL  vol.  2,  p.  180,  suggests  inJinUa  €  catde 
in  place  of  infiintae  caedi.  In  this  case,  resUHsset  would  come  from 
restarcj  and  the  literal  meaning  would  be  the  same  with  what  w» 
have  first  given,  "  should  rernain  after,"  Ac.  The  common  lead^, 
however,  conveys  the  same  sense,  and  is'T)etter  in  point  of  Latinity. 
«.  Obire  turn  potuisseL     **  Might  not  have  been  able  to  reach." 

3.  Pro.  "  In  return  for.''— Rebus.  «  Services."— 7n«^7t«  ho- 
noris. "  Mark  of  honour."  As,  for  example,  a  triumph.  Thus, 
a  little  after,  he  remarks,  « in  animis  vestria  omnes  triumphos 
meos"  &c. 

4.  Omamenta  honoris.  "Badges  of  honour." — Laudis  insigma. 
"The  trophies  of  my  renown." 

5.  Nihil  miUuni.  **  No  mute  memorial,"  as  for  example  a  statue. 
.  e.  Nostrae  res  aleiUur.     "  My  actions  will  be  fostered." — 5«r- 

nmiihuB.  "In  your  daily  converse. "-^-lAtfcniram  monumetOis, 
&c.  «  They  Will  become  identified,  through  lapse  of  time,  with, 
and  will  be  rendered  more  and  more  enduring  by,  your  national 
aimals."  hueeUrasco  means  literally,  "  to' grow  old  in,"  "  to  gather 
strength  by  age  or  time,"  "to  become  deeply  rooted,"  &c. 
Compare,  as  regazds  the  force  of  meimmends  m  this  passage,  pro 
8ext.  48  :  "Hmc  monunufUis  annaUum  mandantur^  posteriUOt 
propaganiurJ* 

7.  Eandemqtu  ^diem,  Soc.  ^*  And  I .  feel  eonvinced,  that  this 
same  day  will  be  perpetuated,"  dec,  i.  e.  will  ever  be  celebrated  w 
a  festal  day  by  posterity.  We  have  adopted  the  reading  given  by 
Beck  with  the  aid  of  MSS.  The^eommaa  text  is  altogether  enone* 
oos  and  Hnintelligible,  viz.  :  *'Eandem^ue  diem  inUUigo,  qwan^pero 
aetenuun  f&rSf  et  ad  sahttem  urbis,  tt  ad  mtmoriam  eonstUatuM 
met  propagatum.**  Even,  however,  in  Beck*s  reading  there  is 
something  in  irUeUigo  that  aj^pears  suspioious,  a^d  to  stand  in  need 
of  emendation.     But  the  MSS.  afford  no  aid. 

8.  Duos  tinea.  Himself  and  Pompey,  who  had  brought  the 
piratical  war  to  a  close,  and  also  conquered  Mithridates. 

9.  (Quorum  alter.  Pompey. — Non  terrae,  std  caeli  regwmbus. 
An  oratork^l  hyperbole,  by  which  Pompey  is  deseribed  as  hawing 
earned  the  Redian  arms  to  the  very  limits  of  earth  and  sky,  i.  e.  to 
have  filled  even*  the  distant  horizon  with  the  fame  of  Roman  power. 
Aender,  "  not  by  the  legions  of  earth,  but  by  the  very  horizon  itself/* 
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35  10.  E8teaiemfartanaaiqU€eondith.  The  yeib  is  in  the  singQ- 
lar,  as  the  two  nouns  express  merely  different  shades  of  the  sama 
idea.— Qmu  tUonim.    *<  As  is  that  of  those.*' 

11.  ImH.  This  pronoun  does  not  denote  any  contempt  heie,  W^ 
is  used  in  strict  accordance  with  ito  pxioiitiTe  meaqing.  Render, 
•(  those  commanders  of  youis/'  In  the  previous  clause,  tttorum  i* 
lulled  to  them  with  reference  to  their  distant  operations.  Consult 
note  4,  page  1. 

12.  Si  eUerist  dec  The  indicative  mood  is  here  emj^edas 
denotmg  certainty,  and  referring  to  what  has  actuary  taken  jdaee. 
By  ceterit  are  meant-  the  Roman  commanders  who  have  been 
engaged  in  foreign  wars. 

13.  ATmsIMw     *'  Designs." 

14.  Ahiaii*,  The^ironoun  now  denotes  contempt  '<  By  those 
men,"  L  e.  by  those  poor  wretches. 

16.  In  JcwM.  Understand  emt^.-^J)ignUa».  "Majesty." 
Refening  to  the  authority  of  the  senate  and  the  powejr  of  the  laws. 

.  Id.  St  ifn  mdicalmni.  "  Will  only  be  ei^poMng  themselves," 
L  e.  will  only  be  tuming-infarmers  against  themselves,  and  exposing 
to  view  their  secret  sentiments.  They  w^  be  driven  by  the  Ibice 
of  conscience  to  make  the  same  disclosures,  and  to  act  in  the  same 
way  as  Lentulus  did  before  the  Roman  senate. 

17.  U  animusl  **Such  a  determination."  Is  elegantly  need 
for  talis, 

3g  1.  Comaerteni.  We  have  heie  girea  the  reading  of  Mssutius, 
Giaevius,  and  Beck,  whieh  Schutz  also  adopts.  The  common  text 
has  eonverterirUf  and  for  omnis  and  depulsus  reads  onrnes  and 
i^ulsii  making  impetus  plural  of  course.  There  is  less  spilit, 
however,  is  this. 

2.  Qua  cfmdUione,  <Ssc.  <*  In  what  situation  you  may  wish^  tliOBe 
to  be  in  Aiture  days,"  dec.,  k  e.  w^t  effect  your  action  in  the  i^entt- 
ses  may  have  upon  the  sitixation  ofv  those  in  after  days,  who  shall 
stand  kath  as  die  asserters  of  your  freedom,  and  the  defenders  ef 
youi  lives  and  fortunes.-*-The  meaning  of  Cicero  is  this :  that  if  anv 
attack  be  made  %xpon  him  by  his  private  foes,  for  the  .part  he  has 
taken  in  crushing  the  conq»racy,.he  looks  to  the  people  for  theii 
pron^  ii^erference  in  his  behalf;  not  becajose  he  actuaUy  stands  in 
need  of  this,  since  the  high  honours  thus  far  conferred  upon  him  by 
his  ccmntiymen  will  always  be  a  sufficient  defence  against  such 
opponents,  but  in  order  that  a  bad  effect  may  not  be  produced  upw 
others,  by  his  bemg  exposed  unaided  to  the  onsets  of  the  wicked^  and 
that  those  who  may  wcsh,  hereaf);er,  to  serve  their  cowitiy,  may  not^ 
discouraged  from  domg  so  by  seeing  what  has  ha|)peiied  to  jiiinaelfi 
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8.  Ad  viiae  fructum.    "  For  the  enjoyment  of  existence. " — In  QU 
ionore  vestro.     <*  Amid  the  lionoan  in  your  gift.*' 

4.  Quidquam  altiiu.  Cicero  had  now  attained  to  the  summit  of 
a  trae  Roman's  ambition,  the  consulship.  He  had  sayed  his  conntiy, 
and  a  thanksgiving  had  been  declared  in  his  name,  although  he  was 
arrayed  at  the  time  in  the  robe  of  peace,  or,  m  other  words,  acting 
merely  as  a  civil  magistrate.  Hie  office  of  dictator  alone  he  had 
not  obtained  and  did  not  desiro. 

5.  Ea  qttae  getsi  in  connUatu,  "  The  pxinciples  on  which  I 
acted  doling  my  consulship." — Frrvaius.    "  In  priTate  life." 

6.  MiJu  valeat  ad  gloriam.  "May  but  advance  my  gloiy,"  i.  e. 
may  only  redonnd  the  mora  to  my  own  fame,  by  maldng  my  public 
services,  if  possible,  more  conspicuous. 

7.  Ut  meminerinif  &c.  "  As  ever  to  be  ndndibl  of  my  past 
actions.** —  Virtuie.  *'  From  patriotic  motives.'*  From  die  dictates 
of  public  virtue.  Compare  Ep.  ad  Fam.  6, 2 :  **  Hujw  ego  temeri' 
tati  si  viriuie  atque  ammo  mm  reatitianm,  quit  etset  qui  me  mm 
easu  pottu*  existimaret,  qttam  consiUo  fortem  fuitse  V* 

8.  Blum  Jovem.  "  Yon  Jove."  Fnnttng  in  the  direction  of  th» 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  in  which  he  had  delivered  his  first  oiation 
against  Catiline. — Protidebo.  Whatever  the  decree  of  the  senate 
shall  be,  he  will,  as  consul,  see  it  fully  executed,  and  will  place  the 
safety  of  his  Mow-cttixens  beyond  the  reach  of  the  wicked^  by 
biflwting  OQ  the  latter  a  well-merited  punishment. 
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37  1.  M.  TuLLU  CicBBowis,  &e.  "Fourth  Oration  of  M.  T 
Oiceio  against  L.  Catiline,  delivered  in  the  Senate."  This  oration 
was  pronounced  in  the  course  of  the  debate  concerning  the  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  on  the  conspirators.  Silanus  had  proposed  the 
infliction  of  instant  death,  while  Caesar  had  spc^en  m  favoor  of  the 
more  lenient  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment.  Cicero  does 
not  precisely  declare  for  any  particular  punishment,  but  he  shows 
that  his  mind  evidently  inclined  to  the  severest,  by  dwelling  on  the 
enormity  of  the  conspirators'  guilt,  and  aggravating  all  their  crimes 
with  much  acrimony  and  ait.  His  sentiments  finally  prevailed; 
and  the  conspirators  were  strangled  under  his  immediate  supeno- 
tendence. 


2.  Ora  atque  oculot,  Evexy  eye  was  fixed  upon  Cicexo  in 
anxious  expectation,  to  see  whether  he  would  advocate  the  opinion 
of  Silanus.  The  senate  was  convened,  on  this  occasion,  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator. 

3.  Si  id  depuUum  ait.  "  If  that  be  warded  off,"  i.  e.  by  the 
punishment  of  those  in  custody. -^JDe  meo  pericido.  Especially  if 
Cicero  should  have  adopted  the  opinion  of  Silanus. 

4.  Vtatra  erga  me  voluntas.  "  Your  kind  wishes  in  my  behalf." 
The  generous  interest  you  take  in  my  welfare.  Voluntas  is  here 
used  for  favcr^  befuvolentia,  or  earitets.  Compare  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Q. 
Fratr.  3,  11,  6 :  ad  Fam,  6,  12  :  pro  Ug,  2,  fin, 

5.  Deponite.  He  is  afraid  lest,  prompted  by  a  wish  to  relieve 
him  firom  the  burden  of  pubhc  odium,  for  the  summary  steps  he  may 
have  taken  against  the  accused,  the  senate  pursue  some  coono 
prejudicial  to  the  state. 

6.  Haec  conditio  consulatus,  "  This  condition  of  enjoying  the 
consulship."—  Omnes  acerbiiates.     "  Hvery  bitter  infliction." 
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7.  Bigmias  sabtsque.    **  Dignity  and  safely."    By  Hgmtas  is  W 
here  meant  that  exercise  of  authority  which  is  toerthy  of  a  people 
enjoying  a  regular  form  of  government.     Compare  Cicero's  defini- 
tion, {D&Int).  2,  65,)  "  Dtgmtas  est  alteujus  honetta  auetoriiaSf  et 
culiUf  et  honor Cy  et  verecundia  digna." 

8.  Non  forum.  He  had  been  m  danger  from  Catiline  even  in 
the  forum. — Iri  quo  omnis  aequitaa  continetur.  In  the  forum  the 
courts  of  law  were  held,  and  justice,  according  to  Cicero,  had  here 
her  ahode.  As  regards  the  distinction  between  justitia  and  aequitat^ 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  latter  is  the  generic  t«m,  including 
what  we  owe  to  God  and  man.  Cicero  considers  it,  in  its  principle 
or  foundation,  as  tripartita,  ^y'lsihle  into  three  parts,  {Topica^e, 
23,)  "  Una  pars  legitima  e«<,"  '*what  is  founded  in  law;"-^ 
"  altera  aequitati  convemetts"  "  what  is  consonant  with  equity,  or 
founded  on  our  own  natural  perceptions  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  ;" 
— "  tertia  moris  vetustate  confcrmata^''^  "  what  is  founded  in  long 
and  estabh'shed  usage." 

9.  Non  campus.  Cicero  had  appeared  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
during  the  consular  election,  when  Silanus  and  Murena  were  chosen, 
with  a  coat  of  mail  under  his  robe^  to  guard  against  th^  risk  of 
assassination  from  Catiline.     {Pint.  Vit.  Cic.  c.  14.) 

10.  Consularibus  auspictts  consecratus.  At  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata,  the  auspices  were  always  first  taken  before  they  proceeded 
to  the  election  of  the  consuls  and  the  higher  magistrates.  Hence 
the  Campus  Martins  is  aaid  to  be  "  hallowed"  by  the  "  consolax 
auspices"  taken  in  it. 

11.  Summum  auxilium.     "  The  chief  refuge." 

12.  Non  domus,  commune  perfugium.  "  Not  my  own  home, 
a  man*s  common  asylum."  According  to  the  principles  of  the 
Roman  law,  it  was  unlawful  to  enter  any  man's  dwelling  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  him  to  court,  because  his  house  was  esteemed 
his  sanctuary.  But  if  any  one  lurked  at  home  to  elude  a  prosecu- 
tion, he  was  summoned  three  times,  with  an  interval  of  ten  days 
hctween  each  summons,  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  or  by  letters,  or 
by  the  edict  of  the  praetor,  and  if  still  he  did  not  appear,  the  prose- 
cutor was  put  in  possession  of  his  effects.  {Hetnecc,  Aniiq.  Mom, 
4,  6,  16,  p.  671,  ed.  Hauhold.)  As  regards  the  sanctity  of  aman*e 
home,  compare  the  eloquent  language  of  Cicero,  {pro.  Dam.  c.  41,)  ' 
"  (^uid  est  sanciius,  quid  omni  religimie  munitius,  quam  domu$ 
uniuscujusque  dvium  7  hie  arae  sunt,  hie  foci,  hie  dei  Penates,  hie 
sacra,  religiones^  caerimoniae  continentur,  hoe  perfugium  est  ita 
sanctum  omnibus^  ut  inde  dbripi  neminemfas  sit." 

13.  Non  tectum.    AUudmg  to  the  attempt  made  to  assassinate  him 
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30^  at  his  own  home,  early  m  the  momagf  and  belbre  he  had  yet  xisen. 
Compare  Sallast,  Cat.  c.  28,  and  Or.  in  CaL  1,  4. 

li.  Hmc  seies  honaru.  After  theae  words  foUow  seUa  curuHSf 
which,  though  foimd  in  all  MSS.  are  nevertheless  rejeeted  with 
great  propriety  by  Emesti,  as  a  mere  gloss.  Neither  is  it  a  yeiy 
coxn^t  interpretation  itself  of  the  expression  haec  sede9  honoris, 
since  by  this  latter  is  meant  not  so  much  the  curule  chair,  as  the 
place  in  the  senate  where  he  sat  as  consul,  and  which  was  soma- 
what  elevated  above  the  other  seats. 

16.  MuUatacui,  Muretus  very  correctly  supposes,  that  this 
pnident  silence,  on  Cicero's  part,  might  be  dictated  by  the  suspi- 
cion, that  many  persons  of  rank,  such  as  Caesar  and  Crassus,  for 
exsmple,  were  implicated  in  the  conspiracy. 

16.  In  veotro  timore.  "  In  the  midst  of  alann  on  your  pait,^' 
t  e.  whilst  your  alarm  prevailed.  Lipsius  ( F.  X«.  3,  22)  conjeo* 
tures,   *'  sine  vestro  Hmore"  of  which  Heumannus  approves. 

17.  Miserrima,  We  have  given  this,  on  the  authority  of  seme 
MSS.,^in  place  of  the  common  reading  tnisera.  The  emendation 
is  q>proved  of  by  Goerenz,  ad  Cic.  it  fin.  1,  4. 

18..  Ex  aeerbitiitna  vexatione.     "  From  the  most  cruel  outrages." 
— Templa  atque  delubra.   .  Compare  note  11,  page  25. 
Qg      1.  Quaecun^ue  fortuna.     '*  Whatever  lot." 

2.  Jnductus  a  vatibua.  Referring  to  the  Sibylline  books  and  the 
intezpretation  of  the  aruspices.     Compare  Or.  in  Cat,  3,  4. 

3.  FalaU.  **  Fated."  The  fated  name  was  Cornelius,  which 
was  the  nomen  of  Lentulas,  his  full  appellation  being  Publius  Cor- 
nelius Lentulus  Sura.     Consult  note  7,  page  28. 

4.  PrQspicite  patriot.     "  Provide  for  the  welfare  of  your  coun- 

ti,." 

5.  Omnes  deos,  dec.  Eveiy  city,  in  ancient  times,  had  its 
peculiar  deity  or  deities,  who  presided  over  it,  and  under  whose 
special  protection  it  was  considered  to  be.  Hence,  when  a  town 
was  besieged,  and  on  the  point  of  being  taken,  the  besiegers  alwaya 
used  to  call  out  {evoeare)  in  solenm  form  the  god  or  gods  who  exer- 
cised a  guardianship  over  it,  while  the  besieged,  on  their  part,  in 
order  to  prevent  this,  were  wont  to  chain  the  statue  or  statues  to 
the  pedestal.     (Consult  Macrobius,  Sat.  3,  9.) 

6.  Pro  eo  mikit  dec.  **  Will  reward  me  according  to  my 
deserts.**  In  point  of  Latinity,  ut  would  be  better  here  than  ac, 
and  perhi^  we  ought  to  read  so. 

7.  St  quid  obttgerit.  "  If  any  thing  adverse  shall  befall  me.*' 
An  euphemism,  for  si  moriar.  The  preposition  ob  here  denotes 
literally,  "  against,**  and  the  strict  meaning  of  the  phrase  is,  "  if 
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tny  &H]g  shall  happen  against,  or  advene  to,  my  wishes."  Com-  38 
pare  Plautus,  Metuuehm,  5,  5,  1,  **^Aedepol  nae  hie  mihi  dies 
pervorsus  atque  adversus  chtigitV — Eroesti  regards  obtigerii,  m  the 
text,  as  of  doubtfol  authority,  the  more  usual  form  being  occideriL 
But  our  explanation  of  ohtigerit  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion, And  besides  all  the  MSS.  give  this  latter  form. 

8.  Neque  enim,  &c.  Death  can  bring  with  it  no  disgrace  to  a 
heave  man,  since  even  m  death  he  will  find  only  additional  glory. 
Some,  on  the  authority  of  Quintilian,  (6,  9,  109,)  read  gratis 
instead  of  turpisy  but  it  is  too  general  an  epithet. 

9.  NeqrU  immatuTO,  etmsutari.  **  Nor  a  premature  one  to  a  man 
who  has  been  gifted  with  the  office  of  consul.'*  The  bonsulship 
was  the  highest  of  all  the  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  and 
hence  one,  who  enjc^ed  it,  might  be  said  to  descend  to  the  grave 
ripe  In  public  honours. 

10.  Sapienti.  "  To  one  acquainted  with  the  lessons  of  philoso- 
phy," i.  e.  those  lessons  which  teach  us  to  regard  death  as  the  road 
merely  to  a  better  and  happier  land.  This  idea  is  beautifalF^  fol- 
lowed out  in  the  first  book  of  the  Tusculan  disputations. 

11.  lUe  ferreus  qui.  "  So  iron-hearted  as,"  i.e.  with  a  heart  so 
steeled  against  every  gentle  emotion.  Ille  is  here  used  for  talis  or 
ejusmodi,  which  is  more  commonly  the  case  with  the  pronoun  is. 

12.  Frairis.  His  brother  Quintus. — Amantissimi.  "Most 
affectionate." 

13.  Circumsessum.  The  reference  here  is  to  some  of  the 
EquiteB,  and  other  friends  of  Cicero,  who  stood  around  his  chair, 
and  in  fact  encompassed  the  whole  senate  both  within  ^e  temple 
as  well  as  without,  for  the  sake  of  their  personal  safp^y  ^»diile 
debatmg  on  the  punishment  of  the  conspirators. 

14.  Exammata  uxor.  "  My  wife  half  dead  with  terror."  The 
flllnsion  is  to  Terentia,  whom  he  subsequently  divorced  for  infidelity 
during  his  banishment,  and  who  married  the  historian  Sallust. 

15.  Ahjecta  metu  JUia.  "My  daughter  dismayed  by  fearful 
apprehensions."    Alluding  to  Tullia. 

16.  Parvulus  JUius.  Marcus  Cicero,  then  two  years  old.  He 
^was  bom  in  the  consulship  of  Cotta  and  Torquatus.  {Ep.  ad. 
Alt.  I,  3.) 

17.  AmpUeli.  "  To  hdd  in  its  arms."  '  The  term  is  beautifully 
applied  to  the  case  of  a  young  child,  and  is  used  for  the  commotf 
tmert. — Tamquam  ohsidemj  &c.  "  As  the  pledge  of  my  consnl- 
rfrip,"  i.  e.  as  a  pledge,  that  I  will  do  every  thing  in  my  power  for 
preserving  the  public  safety,  if  not  on  my  own,  yet  on  my  son** 
wcoont. 

39* 
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Qfi  18.  Geiur.  G.  Calpumiu«  Piso.  He  had  been  united  to  TuDia 
two  yean  before,  and  was  the  first  of  three  hiubands  whom  the 
married. 

19.  Moveor  his  rehus  omnibuSf  dco.  "  I  am  moved  by  all  these 
tbmgs,  but  it  is  to  this  effect  merely,  that  they  whom  I  have  meor 
tioned  may  all  be  saved  along  with  you,  even  though  some  act  of 
violence  may  have  crashed  me,*'  dec. 

20.  IncuntbiU.  **  Bend  all  your  energies.'*-*- CtrcuflMrpiote. 
**  Look  around  and  behold." 

21.  Non  Tib.  Gracchus,  &c,  **li  jb  no  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
who  has  wished  to  become  a  second  time  tribune  of  the  commoas : 
no  Caiua  Gracehus,  who  has  endeavoured  to  excite  .the  partisans  ol 
^  Agrarian  law :  no  Lucius  Satuminus,  who  h^  slam  a  Cains 
^emmius,  that  is  now  exposed  to  the  risk  of  a  prosecution,  and  to 
the  sentence  which  you  in  your  just  severity  may  indict*' — For.sa 
account  of  the  individuals  here  alluded  to  consult  Historical  Index. 

22.  TenejUur  ii,  *'  They  are  held  in  custody." — TtnefUus 
liUerwt,  dec.  "  Their  letters,  their  seals,  dec,  axe  in  our  posses* 
sion." 

23.  SotUcitantur  AUobroges,  dec.  "The  Allobroges  are  tam- 
pered with,  our  very  slaves  are  excited  to  insurrection.'' 

39  ^'  list  confessi  sunt.  "The  accused  have  themselves  confese- 
ed."^-Fo«  multiSf  dcc«  "  You  yourselves  have  already  decided 
upon  by  many  expressions  of  opinion."  We  have  adopted  indidisr 
the  reading  of  Badius,  and  which  is  ^)proved  of  by  Bynkershoek, 
{Obs.  Jut,  Rom.  1, 6,)  and  Vonk,  {Leet.  Lot.  1,  7.)  The  common 
text  has  judidisj  referring  to  the  "  determinations"  of  the  senate  on 
the  several  occasions  enumerated  immediately  after.  But  Qicero 
had  too  nice  an  ear  to  aay  judiciis  judicasiis. 

9.  Singularibus  verbis.  "  In  language  singularly  honourable." 
Alluding  to  the  supplicatio  decreed  in  his  name,  "  Quod  urbem 
meendiis,  eaede  cives,  Italiam  bello  liberasset."    {In  Cat.  3,  6.) 

8.  Mea  virtute  atque  dUigentia,  **  By.  my  public  spirit  and 
vigilance." 

4.  Deinde  quod  P.  Lentulunij  dec.  A  very  dangerous  assump- 
tion of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  and  only  to  be  resorted 
to  in  extreme  cases  like  the  present. 

6.  De  qu&us  judieastis.  "  On  whose  cases  you  have  pio- 
nounced  an  opinion." 

S..  Togato.    Consult  note  15,  page  30. 

7.  JDamnati  esse  videantur.  Con]^)are  Sallust,  {Cat.  60,)  "  Eos 
paulo  arUefrequens  senatusjudicaverat  contra  rempublicamfecisse.^* 

B,  Sed  ego  institui,  6fjc.     "  I  have  resolved,  however,  Conscript 
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Fathen,  as  if  the  matter  were  still  nntooched,  to  consult  you  00 
m  relation  both  to  the  a&ir  itself,  what    you   may   detemine 
respecting  it,  and  the  pnmaihroent  to  be  inflicted,  what  yoa  may 
think  that  ought  to  be." 

9.  JUa  praedieam,  quae  tunt  cmuulU.  *'  But  before  I  do  tins,  I 
wili  state  what  it  is  the  duty  of  a  consul  to  mention."  The  sAodent 
will  obsenre  the  foiee  efprae  in  compositioa  with  dico. 

10.  VersarL  "To  be  pieTalent." — Et  nova  quMiam^  dec. 
**  And  that  certain  evils,  before  nnknown,  were  aroused  and  callsd 
into  action."  He  allsdes  to  the  prevalence  of  disafbetion,  and  the 
introduction  of  principles  of  insubordination  hostile  to  the  w^Mmiog 
of  the  state. 

11.  Quoeumque  veatmt  menies  hwltnant^  dec.  Ernest!  thinks 
that  quocumque  m  here  put  for  quo,  and  that  for  ineUnoMi  we  ought 
to  read  incHneni,  It  is  much  simpler,  however,  to  consider  the 
wonls  quocumque  veitrae^  dec.  as  merely  ejgplanatory  of  quidquid 
est,  and  requiring  of  course  the  indicative  mclinani. 

12.  Statuendum  vobis  ante  noctem  est.  Both  because  nodeciM 
of  the  senate  was  legal  if  pronounced  before  sunrise  or  aftei  imnaet, 
{Aul.  Gell.  14,  7,)  and  because  the  risk  was  also  greatsr  of  a 
forcible  rescue,  or  of  an  escape  of  the  prisoners,  by  night  thm  by  dmy* 

13.  Huic  ei  paitcos,  dec.  "  If  you  imagine  that  only  a  few  ava 
implicated  in  this."  For  other  instances  of  aJEitw  with  the  datif«, 
compare  Or.  pro  Chunt.  45.  **•  ^ginis  turpitudim  ,*"  ds  Jkv,  2, 10» 
^  kane^tae  reiiioni  affims.** 

14.  Mafwoit  non  eolum,  6lc.  '*  It  baa- not  only  spread  slowly 
tbrottghout  Italy."  Mwtamt  beautifully  expresses  ^  slow  bat 
steady  progresa  of  the  conspiracy,  like  a  slowly-iolling  stream. 

15.  Obscure  eerpene.     '<  Creeping  onward  unpereeived." 

16.  Susteniando  ae  proUUando,  **  By  delay  and  izresolutioB." 
Literally,  "  by  still  enduring  it,  and  still  putting  off  (the  moment  of 
action.") 

17.  Esee.  "Are  before  you,"  i.  e.  have  been  proposed.^-* 
Vnam  D.  Silaiu,.  "  The  one»  that  of  Decimus  Silanus."  Con- 
sult Historical  Index. 

18.  Qui  hue  delerCf  dec.  "  Who  have  endeavoured  to  blot  out 
this  fair  state  of  things  from  existence."  Haec  refers  to  the  Roman 
city  and  state,  and  the  gesture  of  the  orator  corresponds  as  he  points 
slowly  around.  Emesti  is  in  favour  of  conaH  sint,  and  Beck  haa 
adopted  the  emendation,  but  the  true  reading  is  undoubtedly  eonaH 
suntf  since  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  respecting  the  crime 
itself  or  its  intended  perpetrators.  Compare  Heueingery  pro/tf.  ad 
Ctc.  de  0/.  p.  53,  teqq. 
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39  19.  C.  CaetariM.    JoUqb  Oadsar. 

£0.  Qui  mortis  poeruan  removet^  &c.  "  Who  puta  aside  tk» 
pumshment  of  death,  hut  embraces  all  the  Beveiities  of  remaining 
punishments,"  L  e.  who  is  against  the  punishment  of  death,  but  in 
feyoor  of  the  seTeiest  one  that  xemains  after  this  is  exchided. 

SI.  Pro  sua  digfutate,  &c,  "  Consistently  with,  his  own  high 
rank,  and  the  importance  of  the  cnsis." — VerMttaiT.     **  Insists." 

22..  AUer.  Silanns.^-CofuKi  sunt,  Emesti  here  again  recom- 
nends  tonoH  sinti     But  consult  note  18. 

40  '  ^-  So6  wmifiuini spirUu.     "This  air  that  we.  aU  breathe."-*- 
iUcardahir:     "  He  reminds  us." 

2.  Alter  irUelligit.  "  The  other  is  clearly  of  opinion."  JaHns 
Oaesar  maintained,  in  his  remarks  before  the  senate  on  this  occasion, 
that  the  soul  was  mortal,  mA  death  -an  eternal  sleep ;  consequently, 
that  loss  of  life  was  a  blessing  rather  than  a  punishment,  since  it 
i&eed  us  from  all  the  evils  of  existence.  Compare  the  speech 
which  Sallust  assigns  him  in  1^  debate  on  thi8>  same  questkm 
relative  to  the  consj^rators. 

3.-  Nsoessitatem  naturOB.  <*  As  a  necessary  law  of  nature." 
'  4.  ISafienies,  By^the  "wise"  are  here  meant  those  imbue^ 
w^  what  Caesar  regards  as  the  ^e  principles  of  philosophy  !  The 
8t6ic8,' especially; altiiot^'they  believed  ina  future  state,  regarded 
death  as  any  thing  rather  than  a  dotirce  of  •  terror.  According  to 
th6m,  a  wise  man  might  justly  and'  readotiably  ^thdiaw  lh>m  life 
whenever  he  found  it  expedient ;  not  only  because  life  and  death 
are  among  those  things  which  are  in  their  nature  indifferent,  but 
Also  because  life  may  be  less  consistent  vnth  virtue  than  death. 
Caesar,  who  was  an  Epicurean,  if  he  was  any  thing  at  all,  artfully 
avails  himself  of  the  fact  of  many  of  the  Stoic  sect  having  actually 
put  an  end  to  their  existence,  and  applies  it  to  the  establi^unent  of 
kxs  peculiar  doctrine. 

6.  OppetiverufU.  "  Have  courted  it."  Among  the  "/oriM"inay 
be  enumerated  Codrus,  the  Athenian,  the  Roman  Becii,  Curtius,  &jc. 

"6.  Fi'ncitk tjcro,  &c.  "Imprisonment,  however,  and  that  too 
for  life,  was  invented  in  his  opinion  for  the  express  punishment  of 
abandoned  guiH." 

7.  Munidpiis.  "  Throughout  the  municipal  towns."  Equiva- 
lent to  in  municipia.  Caesar^s  proposition  was,-  that  the  conspirators 
v»ho  had  been  arrested  should  be  "  distributed"  throughout  these 
towns,  and  there  confined  for  life.  His  true  object  was  to  save 
flieir  lives,  and  trust  to  some  future  chance  for  their  pardon. 

8.  HaJbere  tidetur,  (&c.  The  use  of  ista  in  this  sentence  shows 
the  gesture  of  the  orator,  who  in  making  the  remark  turns  towardi 
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Caanr.  <  Thai  propontion  of  youn  seems  to  cany  wilh  it  an  ^ 
nnpist  baiden,  if  you  wish  to  draiaad  it  of  them ;  a  difficulty  if  yoa 
aze  oxdy  incliiied  to  ask  it  as  a  iavonr.  Howeyer,  let  a  deaee  be 
passed  to  this  effect^  if  such  be  your  pleasure.'*  Cicero's  ntmmffjng 
is  tins  :  if  yoa  exercise  your  power  and  demand  of  the  free  towns, 
tbat  they  receire  these  prisoners  and  keep  them  in  eonfinemeiiftt 
ycra  will  be  imposing  an  nnjost  burden  upon  them ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  yoa  only  request  it  as  a  fnovacj  yoa  may  meet  with  a 
difficulty  in  their  declining  to  accede  to  your  request 

9.  Ego  emm  suscipiamy  dec.  **  For  I  will  take  it  opon  myself 
to  see,  that  what  you  wish  sbaU  be  accomplished,  and  I  will  find,  as 
I  hepe,  those  who  will  not  think  it  consistent  with  their  dignity  to 
leftne,"  i.  e.  I  will  find  municipal  towns  that  will  have  no  objeo* 
tiona,  I  trust,  to  receive  them. — ^With  mseipiam  understand  rem, 
so  that  tiie  literal  translation  will  be,  <*  I  will  undertake  the  afibir," 
alluding  to  the  execution  oi  the  decree  which  shall  be  passed. 

10.  Adjungit.  The  orator  returns  to  Caesar,  and  gives  the  lesl 
of  his  opinion.  '<  He  is  for  adding  a  heavy  penalty  on  the  infaahi* 
tants  of  the  municipal  towns." — Eorwm.  ^*0f  the  criminals." 
Referring  to  the  conspizatols.  ^ 

1 1 .  HorribiUs  autodias  -circwmdat.  *'  He  is  for  throwing  sroand 
them  a  fri^tful  imprisonment,^  for  decreeing  in  solemn  form  what* 
ever  is  worthy  of  the  guilt  of  abandoned  wretches,  in  order  that  no 
one  may  hereafter  be  able,  either  through  the  senate  or  people,  to 
mitigate  the  punishment  of  those  whom  he  is  in  favour  of  eondei»> 
tdagy 

12.  EripU  etiam  tpem,  "  He  even  deprives  them  of  hope,"  i.  e. 
by  making  their  confinement  one  for  life.— -^4ie  sola  Aofninum,  dec 
Compare  the  beautiful  language  of  TibuIIus  (2,  6,  25) : — 

**  8pe»  etiam  valida  toUUuT  eompede  ptnctum^ 
Crura  sonant  ferroy  sed  canit  itUer^  opus.** 

13.  Bona  praeterea,  dec.  As  regards  Cicero's  accoant  of  ths 
opinion  held  by  Caesar,  on  this  occasion,  before  the  Roman  senate, 
eompare  the  language  of  Sallust,  (Cat.  c.  61,)  **  Sed  iMa  censeOf 
puMicandas  eorumpecuniaSy  ipsos  in  vincuUs  habendos  per  mumei*^ 
pia^  quae  maxime  opibus  vcdenl.  Tie  quis  de  his  postea  ad  senaiut^ 
teffraiy  neve  cum  populo  agaty^*  &c.  ' 

14.  Qdam  si  eripuisset.  **  For  had  he  taken  away  this." — Mtk  > 
toty  uno  dolorcy  <&c.  "  He  would  have  ended,  by  a  single  pang, 
many  sufferings  of  mind  and  body,  «nd  all  the  punishments  due  to 
their  crimes."  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  true  reading  of  this 
passage.  Emesti  gives  muJUas  in  place  of  muUoSy  making  the  geni- 
tives awmi  and  corporis  depend  upon  poenas  understood,  m  the 
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^Q  sense  of  **  sufferings."  This,  however,  appears  extremely  hanih. 
The  MSS.  in  general  give  multos,  which  induced  Giaevius  to  sug 
gest,  as  an  emendation,  multoBj  uno  delore^  dolores  animi  tUquB 
corporis^  et,  &c.  lliis  correction  has  been  received  by  Matthiae, 
Schutz,-  OreHius,  and  others,  but  in  truth  the  juxtaposition  of  dolore 
dolores  sounds  like  any  thmg  else  rather  than  Ciceronian  Latini^. 
We  have  adopted,  therefore,  a  middle  course,  and  have  supposed 
dolores  to  be  und(^stood  with  animi  atque  corporit,  as  may  easily 
be  implied  from  nmllos,  and  the  presence  of  dolore, 

15.  It€Lfue  ut  aliqua,  &c.  "  Hence,  on  this  account,  that  there 
might  be  some  fear  remaining  for  the  wicked  in  life,  the  men  of 
earher  times  favoured  the  idea,  that  certain  punishments,  of  a  nature 
calculated  to  produce  this  effect,  were  appointed  for  the  wicked  in 
the  lower  world."  We  have  given  ejiumodi  (**  of  that  kind,")  a 
free  translation,  as  more  directly  explanatory  of  the  meaning  of  the 
orator. — It  is  evident,  from  what  we  see  here,  that  Cicero  himself 
gave  no  credit  to  the  popular  belief  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
punishments  in  another  world.  And  this  is  apparent  also  from  many 
other  parts  of  his  writmgs.  He  was  a  believer,  however,  in  a  future 
state  ;  and,  without  directly  attacking  the  scepticism  of  Caesar,  he 
here  in  fact  censures  it,  by  expressing  his  opinion,  that  a  belief  in 
the  punishments  of  a  future  world  had  the  advantage  at  least  of 
curbing  in  this  life  the  evil  passions  of  the  wicked.  It  is  this  which 
will  give  us  the  true  connexion  between  liaque,  &c.,  and  the  close 
of  the  last  sentence. 

16.  Videlicet.  "  No  doubt."  There  is  a  slight  tinge  of  irony 
in  the  use  of  this  word,  on  the  present  occasion,  but  it  is  an  irony 
directed  against  the  fables  of  the  vulgar  respecting  the  punishments 
of  another  world,  not  against  a  future  state  itself. 

17.  Mea  quid  itUersit,  ^*  How  my  interests  are  concerned.*' 
More  freely,  "  on  which  side  my  true  interest  lies,"  i.  e.  as  regards 
the  conflicting  opinions  of  Silanus  and  Caesar. 

18.  Ilanc  in  republica  vtam.  "  Such  a  career  in  public  affairs.*' 
— Popularis.  **  A  popular  one,"  i.  e.  calculated  to  gam  the  favour 
of  the  people.  There  is  here  a  lurking  sarcasm  against  Caesar's 
love  of  popularity. 

19.  Hoc  attctore  et  cognitore^  &c.  "With  him  as  the  author 
and  supporter  of  this  opinion."  By  anctore  sententiae  is  meant 
the  original  proposer  of  a  measure;  by  cogmtor,  one  who  ac« 
knowledges  it  to  be  his,  and  exerts  himself  to  defend  and  substan- 
tiate it. 

20  Populares  impetus.  <'  Any  onsets  of  the  people,"  i.  e.  any  out* 
breakings  of  popular  violence,  through  sympathy  for  the  condemned. 
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Fiftt. 
Cicero*8  zneaniog  is^  that  Caesar's  poptdaiity  will  shield  him  from  ^Q 
this  risk,  and  that  on  this  side  his  true  interest  lies. 

21.  JUam  alteram,  "The  other."  He  here  answers  to  ouz 
definite  article.  Literally,  "  that  other  one,"  L  e.  the  opinion  of 
Silanus. 

22.  Nescio  an,  dee.  "  I  know  not  whether  additional  trouUe 
will  not  in  that  event  be  incurred  by  me."  Ampliiu  negotii,  liter- 
ally "  more  trouble."  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  amplitu  to  hare 
after  it  a  genitive  case.  A  similar  construction  occurs  in  Com.  B. 
6.  6,  9 ;  "  AmpUiu  ohsidum," — ^Cicero  apprehends  somo  trouble 
on  the  part  of  the  lower  orders  if  the  opinion  of  Silanos  be  adopted, 
but  still  he  is  in  &vour  of  it. — As  regards  \h.e  expression  nescio  on, 
(otherwise,  and  more  commonly  written  hmtd  scio  an,)  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  "  ustu  loquendf*  among  the  Romans  made  it 
equivalent  to  neado  an  nan.  It  ia  employed  to  express  a  modest 
degree  of  doubt,  dtc.,  and  may  often  be  rendered  by  our  English 
term  "  perhaps."  Emesti  goes  too  far  when  he  makes  it  equiTalent 
to  a  simple  affirmation  (Clav.  Cic,  s.  t.  haud.)  The  more  correct 
doctrine  is  laid  down  by  Scheller  (Praeeept  Styl.  toI.  1,  p.  490.) 

23.  Sed  tamen  meorum  perictdarum,  dec.  "  Still,  howerer,  let 
the  interests  of  the  state  overcome  all  considerations  of  my  own 
individual  danger,"  i.  e.  let  the  welfare  of  the  state  triumph  over 
eveiy  personal  consideration.  The  common  expression  would  be, 
"  atlamen  sahia  reipublicaje  anteponenda  est  meis  periadis.'^ 

24.  Habemus  emm,  dec.  The  connexion  in  the  train  of  ideas 
is  as  follows  :  Cicero  has  just  been  remarking,  that  considerations 
of  personal  safety,  on  his  part,  must  yield  to  the  public  good.  Now, 
as  his  personal  safety  would  have  been  in  a  great  measure  secured 
by  adopting  the  opinion  of  Caesar,,  it  might  be  inferred  by  some, 
although  vexy  erroneously,  that  he  regarded  Caesar's  opinion  as 
clashing,  in  some  degree,  with  the  public  welfare.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  avoid  such  an  inference,  he  immediately  adds,  that  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Caesar,  although  the  public  interests  will  not 
allow  him,  peculiarly  situated  as  he  is,  to  embrace  it,  yet  seems  to 
him  worthy  in  every  way  of  the  high  rank  of  its  author,  and  a  sure 
proof  of  his  sincere  attachment  to  tho  state.  The  compliment  is 
vexy  artfully  turned,  and  shows  great  policy  on  the  part  of  Cicero. 

25.  Ipsius  dignitas.  "  His  own  high  rank." — Amplitudo.  "  The 
illustrious  character." — Tamquam  ohsideniy  dec.  "  As  a  pledge  of 
his  lasting  attachment  to  the  state." 

1.  InteUectum  est,  dec.     "  By  this  has  it  been  rendered  fully  ^  J 
apparent,  what  difference  there  is  between  the  insincerity  of  mero 
public  dcclaimers,  and  a  bosom  truly  attached  to  the  people,  and 
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Fi|e. 

^  J  ooiwultiDg  for  tbeir  wel&re.'*  Another  artful  complbaaeat  Giceio 
reoiazkB,  that  Caesar's  opinion  shpws  the  trae  friend  of  the  people, 
and  not  the  hollowness  of  the  demagOgoe,  whe  is  merely  seeking 
iheir  favour  for  his  own  private  ends.  It  will  readily  be  perceived 
that  Cicero'a  object  is  to  avoid  irritating  Caesar,  and  thereby  to  pre- 
vent fresh  difficulties.  The  praise  bestowed,  however,  b  of  a  veiy 
peculiar  character,  since,  to  us  at  least,  a  vein  of  sarcasm  appears  to 
ran  beneath,  and  yet  it  is  one  so  artfully  managed  that  Caeaar  couM 
not  make  it  a  cause  of  offience. 

5.  IttV"  The  pnnunm  here  denotes  contempt — PopuUtr'es,  In 
the  wrong  sense  of  the  tenn. 

3.  Nan  neminem.  "  A  certain  person."  He  means  some  senator, 
who,  in  order  not  to  vote  upon  the  capital  punishment  of  Roman 
dtizens,  and  from  the  wish  of  becoming  popular  with  the  lower 
oiders,  had  absented  himself  from  this  meeting  of  the  senate.  To 
this  <me  he  opposes  Caesar,  as  a  true  friend  of  the  people  and  anx« 
ious  for  their  welfare  and  the  safety  of  the  state.  The  name  of  the 
senator  in  question  is  udmown ;  some  make  him  to  have  been  Q. 
Metellus. 

4.  Nudiustertius.  "  The  day  before  yesterday."  A  contraction 
for  nunc  die»  tertius^  (i.  e.  eat.) 

6.  Dedii.  "  Consigned,"  i.  e.  was  m  favour  of  consigning ;  voted 
to  that  eflfect. — Ctw*  Romanos.  The  conspirators  who  had  been 
arrested. 

6.  Indices,  The  Allobioges  and  Vulturcius.— 4^ect<.  "Recom- 
pensed," i.  e.  voted  for  recompensing. 

7.  Jam,    Marking  the  conclusion  to  which  Cicero  fairiy  urrives, 
that  one,  who  had  gone  as  far  as  this  particular  senator,  had  already 
ejqiressed  his  opinion,  in  fact>  on  the  merits  of  the  case  at  large, 
dud  ought,  therefore,  to  have  been  present,  since  he  gained  nothing  . 
by  absence. 

8.  QuaetUori  graiulaHonem.  "  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  individ- 
nal  who  first  instituted  an  inquiry,"  i.  e,  who  first  inquired  into,  and 
ascertained,  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy.  Cicero  uses  the  term 
fuaeaitor,  here,  in  an  unusual  sense.  It  generally  signifies,  when 
applied  to  a  public  oflicer,  a  person  appointed  by  the  senate  or 
people  to  preside  at  public  trials  of  a  capital  nature. 

9.  At  vera,  dx.  "  Caius  Caesar,  however,  plainly  perceives, 
that  Oie  Sempronian  law  was  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  Roman  citi- 
zens," &c.  Cicero  sets  the  conduct  and  sentiments  of  Caesar,  on 
the  present  occasion,  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  senator  just  men- 
Honed,  and,  in  so  doing,  very  artfully  turns  a  part  of  Caesar's  ora- 
tion against  the  i^>eaker  himself.    Caesar  had  laid  great  stress  upon 
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the  Poician  and  Sempronion  laws,  the  latter  of  vHiich  oidered  that  41 
no  Roman  citizen  should  be  capitally  punished  without  the  command 
of  the  people,  and  the  foimer,  that  no  citizen  should  be  put  to  death 
at  all,  but  that  the  alternative  of  exile  should  be  sllowed  him.  This. 
part  of  Caeear'a  speech  becomes  conq)letely  refuted,  if  the  latter 
can  be  made  to  confess,  that  a  public  enemy  is  no  longer  a  citizen, 
and  Ciceio,  therefore,  brings  forward  this  proposition  in  so  artAil  a 
way  that  Caesar  cannot  possibly  contradict  it. 

10.  Jpsum  latortm,  dtc.  *<  That  the  yeiy  pzoposer  himself  of  the 
Sempronian  law  rendered  atonement  to  the  state  by  the  order  of  the 
people.*'  The  meaning  of  Oicero  is  this,  that  even  Cahis  G^ncchua 
himself,  who  brought  in  the  Sempronian  law,  was  not  allowed  to 
avail  himself  of  the  provisions  of  that  law,  but  sufiered  the  punish- 
ment  due  to  the  violation  of  public  order,  on  the  ground  of  his  being 
a  public  enemy,  and  that  too  by  an  express  decree  of  the  state.  The 
principal  force  of  the  remark  lies  in  the  expression /iwitt  popu/t,  the 
people  themselves  having,  according  to  Cicero,  sanctioned  2»y  their 
order,  in  the  case  of  Caius  Gracchus,  the  distinction  drawn  \rj  him 
between  a  citizen  and  a  public  foe. — ^All  the  MSS.,  and  all  the  early 
editions,  without  a  single  exception,  read  justUf  and  so  the  text 
remained  until  Eniesti  thought  fit,  on  mere  conjecture,  to  substitute 
injutm.  His  argument  is,  that  Ghracchus,  the  proposer  of  the  Sem- 
pronian law,  was  not  put  to  death  by  the  order  of  the  people,  but 
by  an  act  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  nobility  headed  by  Scipio 
Nasica.  In  this  remark,  however,  there  is  an  historical  error,  since 
Caius  Gracchus  was  slain  by  the  party  of  the  consul  Opimius,  after 
a  decree  of  the  senate  had  been  passed,  entrusting  the  republic  to 
his  care.  The  only  difficulty  is,  .to  ascertain  in  what  way  the  sen- 
tence of  the  senate  may  be  ssid  to  have  been  ratified  by  the  peojde^ 
or  how  their  assent  was  in  any  form  obtained.  Cicero  appears  to 
have  infeiied  this  assent  from  their  not  having  interfered  to  preserve 
fhe  life  of  Gracchus,  and  perhaps  ficom  other  circumstances  to  us 
unknown.  At  all  events,  it  is  too  bold  a  proceeding  to  alter  what 
has  thus  far  been  regarded  as  the  established  text,  and  make  it  speak 
a  directly  opposite  meaning.  The  best  editors,  since  Emesti's  time, 
namely,  Schutz,  Weiske,  Matthiae,  Wetzel,  dec.,  have  rejected  the 
emendation. 

11.  Idem  tjifttflt,  dec.  ''  The  same  individual  is  of  ojHnion,  thai 
Lentulue  himself,  though  lavish  and  prodigal  in  his  expenditures 
upon  the  people,  cannot  be  called  their  true  fiiend,  when  he  has 
^th  BO  bitter  cruelty  been  plotting  the  destruction  of  the  RomiA 
people,  the  ruin  of  this  city."  The  reference  in  largkortm^  and 
frodigwn  is  to  public  shows,  and  other  entertainments,  given  fer 
20 
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41  the  ptnpose  of  securing  popularity.     Compare,  as  regards  the  force 
ofpro^UguSf  the  definition  of  CicerOi  de  Off,  2,  16. 

IS.  Hofno  mUistimus  atque  lenisnmtu.  "Although  a  veiy 
mild  and  merciful  man.*'  Referring  to  Caesar. — Non  dubitat. 
•<  He  hesitates  not." 

13.  Et  sancit  in  posterum.  "  And  he  is  in  favotir  of  guarding, 
by  tfn  express  decree,  against  the  time  to  come." — Se  jactare. 
"  To  exert  himself."  More  literally,  "  to  busy  himself."  Equiv- 
alent here  to  eommovere  »e.  Consult  Emesti,  Clan.  Cic,  and 
Schtttz,  Index  Lot.  ad  Cic.  Op,  s.  y. 

14.  In  pemicie  populi  Romani.  *'  In  a  matter  that  inyolves  the 
nin  of  the  Roman  people." 

15.  Adjungit  etiam,  &c.  Cicero  purposely  lays  great  stress  on 
the  severity  of  Caesar.  The  latter  had  said  that  he  was  in  favour 
of  the  most  rigorous  punishment.  The  consul  understood  him 
well,  and  takes  him  at  his  word.  Caesar  cannot  retract,  and  if  a 
still  more  severe  punishment  can  be  discovered  than  that  already 
thought  of,  the  senate  may  decree  to  that  effect,  and  Caesar  must 
of  course  approve.  Cicero  adroitly  manages  to  drtiw  this  inference 
from  the  words  of  Caesar,  and  involves  the  latter  in  his  own  subtle- 
ties. 

16.  Quamohrem  site  ?toe,  &c  **  Either  then,  if  you  shdl  have 
decreed  what  Caesar  recommends,  you  will  have  given  me,  in  him, 
a  companion  for  the  public  assembly,  dear  and  acceptable  to  the 
people,"  i.  e.  you  will  have  adopted  an  opinion,  which  will  find  a 
zealou*  and  successful  advocate,  before  the  assembled  peq)le,  in  the 
person  of  the  one  who  proposed  it. 

17.  Atque  obHnehOy  dtc.  *•  And  I  will  make  it  appear  to  have 
been  the  far  milder  opinion  of  the  two." 

18.  Ego  enim  de  meo  sensu  judico.  "  For  I  judge  ftom  my  own 
feelings,"  i.  e.  m  what  I  am  going  to  say,  I  will  give  utterance 
frankly  to  my  real  and  honest  feelings. 

19.  Nam  ita  miM,  &c.  «  For  so  may  it  be  allowed  me  to  enjoy, 
along  with  you,  the  republic  in  a  state  of  safety,  as  I  am  now, 
because  I  show  more  severity  than  usual  in  the  present  ajfiair,  not 
influenced  by  any  cruelty  of  spirit,  (for  who  is  m  fact  milder  than 
myself  1)  but  by  a  peculiar  feeling  as  it  were  of  humanity  and  pity." 
i.  e.  may  I  pever  enjoy,  in  common  with  you,  the  benefits  resulting  from 
my  country's  safety,  if  the  eagerness  which  I  display  in  this  affiur  pro- 
ceeds from  any  cruel  spirit,  (for  no  one  has  less  of  that  than  myself,) 
hat  from  a  feeling  of  humanity  and  pity  towards  my  countrymen. 

20.  Videor  miki  videre.  "  Methinks  I  see."  The  orator  is  hero 
entering  on  the  figure  which  grammarians  call  dtaiyposis* 
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SL  Areem  omnium  genimm,    '*The  capital  of  all  Datioas.'*^^ 
Areem  is  here  equivalent  to  caput. — Subito  uno  muniio  eoneidei^ 
tern,     **  On  a  sadden  sinking  amid  one  nniverifal  conflagratbn." 

1.  SeptUta  in  patrin.     "  In  my  rained  countij."     SejnUta  is  ^2 
here  equivalent  to  eversa  or  vasiaia. — Miseros  atque  in»epuUoa. 

No  article  of  popular  belief  was  more  strongly  established  in  the 
ancient  world,  than  that  the  soul  wandered  for  a  hundred  years 
around  the  banks  of  the  Styx  or  the  dead  body  itself,  whenever  the 
latter  was  deprived  of  the  rites  of  burial.  Hence  the  peculiarly 
mournful  ideas  attached  to  the  circumstance  of  a  coipse  remaining 
neglected  and  unbuned,  and  of  which  Cicero  here  happily  avails 
himself,  in  order  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  gloomy  pictun 
which  he  draws. 

2.  Versaiur  vdhi  ante  oados.  "  Is  often  present  befoie  my 
view." — Et  furor  in  vestra  caede  bacehantis,  "  And  his  wild  fury 
as  he  revels  amid  your  blood." 

3.  MiM  proposui.  "  I  have  pictured  to  myself." — Ex  /oHm. 
«  From  the  Sibylline  predictions. " 

4.  Purpuraium  ease,  dec.  '*  That  this  Gabinius  here  is  axxayed 
in  purple."  Hvmc  refers  to  Gabinius  as  havicg  been  before  them 
on  a  recent  occasion,  not  as  actually  present  at  the  time.  Compare 
Or.  in  Cat.  3,  3,  imt. — Gabmius  is  called  purpuratu*^  as  one  of 
the  titled  attendants  in  the  future  royal  court  of  Lentulus.  Com^ 
pare  Cic.  Tusc.  Quaest.  1,  43,  Flor.  1,  10,  Uv.  80,  42. 

6.  VexaHonem  virginum  VestaUum.  "  The  outrages  offered  to 
the  vestal  virgins." 

6.  Vehementer  misera  aique  miserania.  "In  the  highest  degree 
deplocable  and  worthy  of  compassion." — Ea  perficere.  «*  To  bring 
them  to  pass." 

7.  Praebebe.  We  have  here  given  the  reading  which  Graevius 
adopted  from  some  of  his  MSS.  and  which  Gruter  found  in  throe 
of  his.  It  imparts  a  more  sonorous  and  Ciceronian  ending  to  the 
sentence.     The  common  text  has  praebeo. 

8.  De  terms.  We  would  natuially  expect  here  de  servo,  since 
the  nngular  servo  precedes.  But  the  allusion  here  is  to  the  Ro- 
man hiw,  by  which  it  was  ordained,  that  if  the  master  of  the  house, 
or  any  member  of  his  family  were  murdered,  and  the  murderer  not 
discovered,  all  the  slaves  composing  the  household  should  be  put  to 
death.  HencQ  we  find  in  Tacitus  iAfin.  14, 43)  no  less  than  400 
in  one  family  punished  on  this  account. 

9.  Mihivero,6LC.  What  Cicero  here  justifies,  viz.,  to  seek  to  les- 
sen the  smart  of  anguish  by  the  sufferings  and  torture  of  him  who  has 
occasioned  it,  he  would  on  another  occa^n,  where  greatness  of 
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43  "^^  ^w  ^  tlMine,  Imwe  openly  condenmed.    Here,  howerer,  it 
•aits  his  pmpoae  to  assert  what  he  has  in  the  text. 

10.  Noeeniu,  This  would  appear  at  first  view  to  cksh  with  dg 
strvis.  But  it  in  fiict  confirms  that  reading,  sinee  ^  the  gmlty  one" 
would  be  sure  of  being  punished,  if  all  the  slaves  composing  the 
household  were  put  to  the  torture. 

11.  Hoc  unhersuniy  dtc.  "  And  this  common  dwellmg-}daee 
of  the  republic,*'  i.  e.  tins  city,  the  dweliing-place  of  a  whole  pec^Ie. 

12.  Qui  id  egerutU  tU  eoUocarevU.  "  Who  have  aimed  at  estab- 
fishing.'* — iSi.  **  Even  if.'* — Miserieordes,  Because  no  punish- 
ment IB  adequate  to  their  crime,  and  any  infliction  of  it  therefore 
win  only  appear  mercy. 

13.  In  patriaey  &c.  "  In  a  case  that  involves  die  ruin  of  our 
eoimtry  and  fellow-citizens.** — Fama.    '*  The  imputation." 

14.  L.  Caesar.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  consul  with  C. 
Marcius  Figulus,  A.  U.  C.  689.    He  was  uncle  to  Julius  Caesar. 

15.  Cruddior.    "Too cruel." 

16.  Saroris  nuu.  Julia,  who  had  married  Lentulus,  after  hav- 
ing been  the  widow  of  M.  Antonius  Creticus.  By  her  first  mar- 
riage she  had  become  the  mother  of  Marie  Antony,  the  triumvir. 
The  punishment  of  her  second  husband,  Lentulus,  was  the  origin, 
according  to  Plutarch,  of  the  enmity  that  prevailed  between  Antony 
and  Cicero.    {Vii.  Anton,  c.  2.) 

17.  Virum.    Lentulus. 

18.  Cum  ammy  &c.  L.  Caesar,  in  his  remarks,  before  the 
senate,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  in  order  to  shield 
himself  &om  the  imputation  of  undue  severitj^  in  voting  for  the 
punishment  of  Lentulus,  had  observed,  that  "his  own  grandfather" 
was  once  put  to  death  by  order  of  a  Roman  consul,  and  the  son  of 
the  former,  although  sent  to  sue  for  }^ace,  was  imprisoned  and 
elain.  Caesar  alluded  to  M.  Fqlvius  Flaccus,  who  was  his  grand- 
father on  the  mothw's  side,  and  who  was  slain  by  order  of  the  con- 
sul Opimius,  together  with  his  son,  during  the  affidr  of  Caius  Grso- 
ehus.  Consult  Veli,  Paiere.  2,  7,  2,  Vol.  Max.  9,  12,  6.  Pha, 
Vit.  C.  Chraech.  c.  16,  geqq, 

19.  Quorum  qnod  aitnile  faetumf  '*A.nd  yet  what  act  on  dieir 
pert  was  at  all  like  the  conduct  of  these  conspirators  1"  Literally, 
"Of  whom,  what  act  was  rimilarl"  i.  e.  what  comparison  will  the 
offence  of  Fulvius  Flaccus  and  his  son  bear  with  that  of  Lentulus 
«nd  his  colleagues  t 

20.  Initum.  "Was  formed  hy  them."  Refemng  to  Flaccus 
and  his  son. 

81.  Largiiumis  vohmtas,  dec     "A  desire  to  gratifir  the  pecple 
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by  laxgnaWf  and  a  certain  violence  of  parties,  were  then  prera-  ^^ 
lent  in  the  state."  The  allusion  in  largitiomM  vdurUas  is  to  the 
movements  of  the  Gracchi,  in  conciliating  the  favoar  of  the  people. 
C.  Gracchus,  for  example,  was  the  author  of  a  Uz  frumentaria,  for 
a  distribution  of  com  among  the  people,  and  he  and  his  elder 
hrotfaer  Tiberius  were  }he  well-known  advocates  of  the  Agrarian 
kw.     Consult  Legal  Index. 

22.  Hujus  avus  LerUuU.  Alluding  to  P.  Lentulus,  whose 
image  was  on  the  seal  of  his  grandson,  and  to  whom  Cicero  also 
refers  in  the  third  oration,  (c.  5,)  **  Est  vera,  inquam,  ngnum 
notum,  imago  avi  tuif"  dec.  As  regards  the  occurrence  mentioned 
in  the  text,  compare  the  words  of  Valerius  Maxknus,  (5,  3,  2,) 
'*  P.  LtnitUiUy  elarisnmiu  et  amuaUisamus  reipubluMC  civis^  cum 
in  AvenHno  C.  Grauhi  nefaruu  conaiua,  et  actem^  pia  et  forti 
pugna,  magnie  vtdneribus  exceptis,  fugaeset,^'  dec. 

1.  Ne  quid  de  sumfna,6bc.     "That  no  portion  of  the  public  ^3 
safety  might  be  impaired."    Summa  repiMiea  is  here  equivalent  to 
what  la  elsewhore  given  as  gumma  retpablicaef  and  this  latter  pbnse 

is  the  same  as  **res  a  qua  gaJus  univertae  reipvJtlicae  pendet.'* 
Compare  note  16,  page  29.  The  common  text  has  ie  summa 
reipublicae  dignUate.  Our  reading  is  that  of  Graevius,  £mesti| 
Beck  and  Schiitz,  suiqported  by  good  manuscripts. 

2.  Hie.  '*This  his  descendant." — JLtiribmt  no»,  ''Gives  nt 
over." 

3.  Vertmad  censeo.  "  Yon  are  afraid,  I  suppose."  The  com- 
mon text  has  vereamini.  Our  reading  is  that  of  Eroesti,  who  found 
the  words  «er«  enim  censeo  in  one  of  the  MSS.,  from  which  he  conr 
jectnred  veremini.  This  would  be  rather  feeble  authority,  it  is  true, 
for  the  emendation,  did  not  the  sense  require  the  indicative. 

4.  Aliquid  seperius.  The  conunon  text  has  nimis  aliquid  seven, 
for  which  we  have  adopted  one  of  the  emendations  of  EmestL 

6.  Remissions  poenae.  « By  any  reUxation  of  punishment."— 
Severitate  animadversiofUs.    "  By  any  severity  of  infliction." 

6.  Quae  exaudio,  Emesti  lemacks,  that  exaudw  is  rarely  em- 
ployed when  speaking  of  rumour  or  mere  report.  Cicero,  however, 
expressly  uses  the  compound  form  on  the  present  occaaon  to  impart 
additional  strength  to  the  clause.  It  is  the  same  as  saying,  that  he 
hears  the  reporU  afloded  to  so  distinctiy  as  to  be  uicapable  of  any 
longer  misunderstanding  them. 

7.  Jaciuniur  enim  voces.  "  Remarks  are  thrown  out."  S(»ne 
editions  have  jactantur,  but  Graevius  altered  this  ,to  j(^niur, 
on  the  authority  of  many  MSS.,  and  as  required  by  the  context 
Jdetantur  would  denote  a  frequent  and  active  circulation  of  rumoai9» 

20* 
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Pftffe.       . 

^3  racb  18  would  wait  the  enemiefl,  not  the  fnends,  of  CicevO ;  yacmn' 
tur,  on  the  contniy,  refen  to  wbst  is  said  by  the  well-diqwsed  but 


8.  Eorunif  quif  &c.  **  On  the  psrt  of  those,  who  seem  to  be 
apprehensiye  that  I  haye  not  a  sufficient  force,"  dec.  After  the 
Teibs  meiuo,  Hmeo,  vereor,  ne  is  used  when  yre  are  afiraid  lest  a  thing 
may  take  place  which  we  do  not  want  to  happen,  and  iK  when  we 
widi  it  to  happen,  but  are  afraid  it  will  not.  Thus,  mettto  ne  faaas 
is,  <<  I  am  aiiaid  lest  you  wifl  do  it,"  bat  tneitio  ut  facias,  *<  I  am 
afraid  you  will  not  do  it.*'  The  solution  of  this  appsient  anomaly 
is  as  follows :  meiuo  ne  faeiaa  is  the  same  as  metuo  ut  non  fadar, 
"  I  am  afraid  in  order  thai  you  may  not  do  it,"  i.  e.  I  do  not  wisb 
you  to  do  the  thing  in  question,  but  fear  lest  you  will ;  jrbenaa 
metuo  ut  faeiat  is  liteFaDy,  **  I  am  afraid  in  order  that  you  may  do 
it,"  L  e.  I  wish  it  done,  but  am  afraid  you  ^1  not  do  it. 

9.  Et  provieaf  Ac.  **  Have  been  both  provided  for,  and  prapaied, 
•nd  folly  settled."~Cttm.    '«As  well"— Di%€iilia.  "YigihDee." 

10.  Jhtm  muito  etiam,  Ac.  **  As  by  the  atill  greater  seal,  dis* 
played  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  people,  for,"  die. 

11.  ffajue  (oci  ae  templi.  Tlie  senate  was  assembled  in  th* 
tem{Je  of  Juptter  Stator. 

1%.  Praeter  eo»,  qui,  dec.  He  refers  to  those  whom  in  the  10th 
chapter  of  the  second  oration  he  comprehended  m  tne  ibuxifa  class 
of  disaffected  persons,  men  who  are  weired  down  by  debt,  and 
who  see  but  too  clearly  that  these  debts  will  prore  their  rain. 

18.  Quawrtute.  *<  With  what  courage."— OonsttUmnt?  "Bo 
tiiey  all  unite  r* 

14.  Qui  9obi»  iia,  dto.  **  Who  yield  to  yon  the  pnoedence  in 
rank  and  counsel,  ooAy  to  Tie  with  you  in  k^re  for  the  republic." 
ConsilH  refers  to  the  administration  of  pubUe  aflhiis. — ^The  use  of 
mimmam,  in  this  passage,  in  the  sense  of  superiority,  or  taking  the 
lead,  is  of  yery  rare  occunence.  Hence  ScheUer  suspects,  that  per* 
haps  auetoritatem  has  been  dropped  from  the  text. 

16.  Ex  muUerum  annorum  dissensione.  Judges  were  first 
gelected  from  the  senate.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  venality 
of  that  order,  the  right  of  judging  was  taken  ffsm  them  by  theSem- 
pronian  law,  and  given  to  the  equites.  It  was  restored  to  the  senate 
by  a  law  of  Sylla's,  and  mbsequently,  by  a  bw  of  Gotta,  the  praetor, 
in  the  consulship  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  it  was  shared  between 
the  secate,  equites,  and  tribunes  of  the  treasury.  This  latter  ordi« 
nance  prodused  a  very  powerfrd  effect,  in  healing  the  differences 
which  the  others  had  caused  between  the  two  orders,  and  Cicero 
exerted  hhnself  very  zedously  in  completing  the  reconciliation.   On 
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ths  poresent  occasioii,  tlw  two  oiden  appear  once  more  united,  and  ^|3 
that  too  in  the  best  of  canaea,  the  pieeeiration  of  their  coantiy. 
(Conaolt  Legal  Index,  a.  t.  Lex  AureUa,  and  alao  Hemeee.  Aniiq, 
Rom.  4,  16,  16,.p.  754,  ed.  Haubold.) 

16.  Ad  kttjtL$  ordiniSf  dec.  **  To  an  alllaace  and  union  widi  this 
onler."  AUading  to  the  change  of  feeling  which  had  been  prodoced 
by  the  Aardian  law  of  Cotta. 

17.  Haee  cttusa.  AUading  to  the  conspiracy. — Coi^tingit.  ^Re- 
conciles." 

18.  Confirmatam.  «  Haced  on  a  sure  basis." — Con/Srmo  vobU. 
"  I  confidently  dechze  to  you." 

1.  NuUum  ptnihac  meiiimf  dec.    Cicero  imagined  that  he  had  ^^ 
placed  this  axtdiority  of  the  senate  on  a  solid  baaiB,by  unitiBg  it  with 

the  eqxiestnan  oider,  thus  conatituting  what  he  c^  *^  optima  rc»- 
pvUtcOy^  and  he  asctibes  the  niin  of  the  republic  to  that  coalitioii 
not  being  preserved.  The  cause  of  the  nqpture,  ^nduch  was  a  veiy 
speedy  one,  was  the  senate's  refusing  to  reteaso  the  eqnites  ftom  a 
disadvantageous  contract  concerning  the  Asiatic  rerennes.  (C%. 
€p.  od  AH.  1,  17.) 

2.  TnbwMB  aemno9.  These  were  of  Plebeiaa  ongin,  and 
thiough  them  the  pay  passed  to  &e  anny.  (jnv  Pleme.  8.)  Gompan 
Yarro^  L.  L,  i,  (5,  180,  sp.)  *'  Tribum  quoque  qmbu9  uitriitam 
erat  pecunia,  ut  mUiH  redderent,  TrUum  aerarii  dicH." 

3.  Scribas  iUmuniver$M.  **And  likewise  the  whole  body  of 
schbes."  Among  the  Romans  theie  weie  two  kinds  of  sciibe^ 
private  and  public  :  the  ibnner  were  the  sUtTes  of  private  indxvidusls ; 
the  latter  weze  free,  but  of  plebeian  lank,  and  geneially  fireedmen. 
These  last  were  divided  into  decuriaef  and  received  pay  from  the 
public  treasuiy.  They  were  distributed  by  lot  among  the  different 
njMgistmtes,  and  hence  were  called,  coruulareg,  praetorii,  aedUUHp 
guaestarii,  Ac, 

4.  Cum  ctuu  haee  dies,  &c.  ""When  this  day  had,  by  chance, 
assembled  them  in  great  numbers,"  i.  e.  at  the  pubfic  treasuiy* 
Freqtteniarea  here  employed  in  an  unusual  sense,  for  firtquenUs 
eonooear^.  Compare  pro  Dom.  c.  38. — The  scribes  were  asseoi* 
bled  on  this  day,  the  nones  of  December,  or  6th  of  the  month,  «at 
the  public  treasury,  to  divide  among  themselves,  by  lot,  the  office* 
of  the  ensuing  year,  that  is,  to  determine  who  should  be  secretaries 
to  the  consuls,  who  to  the  praetors,  dec.  This  was  4ene  annually. 
While  thus  employed,  they  saw  the  prisoners  led  by  to  the  senate* 
house,  and  immediately,  abandoning  all  their  private  coneems,  they 
came  and  made  an  offer  of  their  assistance,  for  securing  the  public 
isfoty. 
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^     5.  AhextpeetaHoHewriis,    '<  £Vom  all  ex;pectstion  of  tlie  offioei 
to  be  allotted  to  them."    Consult  preceding  note. 

6.  Oumis  wgamonm,  dec  "The  whole  body  of  fieebom 
citizens  is  here,  eyen  those  of  the  humblest  degree."  By  mgetaU 
the  Romans  meant  those  who  were  bom  of  paienU  that  had  always 
been  fiiee.  Such  at  least  seems  to  have  been  the  caae  originally. 
In  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  however,  the  strictness  of  the  ancient 
rale  on  this  subject  is  yery  considerably  modified :  "  Jitgenuui  est 
u,  qvi^  sttUim  ut  tuUut  est,  Uber  e»t ;  site  ex  duobus  tngemut 
mairinumio  edUus  est,  noe  ex  libertims  duolnUi  sive  ex  aJUero 
Ubertino,  et  altera  ingenuo,  Sed  et  si  qtUa  exnutire  nasdtur  libera, 
jmtre  vero  servo,  ingemnu  mhUommus  naseitar:  quemadmoium 
^  ex  matre  libera  et  mcerto  poire  naius  est,  quomam  tulgo 
€onceptus  est,  Svffidt  autem  liberam  fuisse  matrem  eo  tempore 
fuo  nascitmr,  Ueet  andila  eoneeperii,**  &e.    {Inst.  1,  tit.  4.) 

7.  JAbertinorwn  Jbmtnum,  dec.  The  Romans  distinguished  be- 
tween the  tenns  liberius  and  UberitTUis  as  iUlows  :  when  refeni^g 
to  the  patron  or  former  master,  they  used  libertus,  thus,  Ubertua 
CaesariSf  **  Caesar's  freedman,"  Uberlus  CiceromSf  dec.,  but  when 
they  meant  to  designate  a  'freedman  generally,  they  employed  Uher- 
Is'mw,  as  hhertifnus  erat,  "  he  was  a  ^reedman,"  libertinum  vids,  Ac, 
Compare  the  remarks  of  Emesti,  Clav.  Cie.  s.  v.,  and  Taylor, \&/e- 
ments  of  the  Civil  Law,  p.  430. 

8.  Qki  virtute  sua,  &e.  **  Who,  having  by  their  merit  attained 
to  the  condition  which  the  right  of  citizenship  bestows.**  By  virtute 
is  meant  their  fidelity  and  attachment  to  their  masters.  There  is 
great  variation  hare  in  the  MSS.  We  have  adopted  the  reading 
of  Grruter,  Graevius,  and  Emesti.  Muretus  prefers,  "  qui  f&rtuna 
sua  hujus  civitatis  jus  conseeuti,"  which  is  supported  hj  some 
MSS.  Lambinus  gives,  <*  qui  sua  virtute  acfortuna  hujtis  civitatis 
jus  con$ecuti.** 

9.  Quidam.  Referring  not  only  to  Lcntulus,  Cethegus,  and  their 
eolleagnes,  but  to  other  and  mote  secret  partisans  of  the  conspiracy, 
whose  names  he  could  mention  if  he  felt  inclined. — Quidam  difien 
from  o/i^uu,  by  implying  that  the  object  designated  is  definitely 
known,  though  indefinitely  described.  This  indefinite  description 
BB  sometimes  resorted  to  for  the  purposes  of  oblique  sarcasm. 
{Zumpt.  L.  G,  p.  247.) 

10.  Quid  eommemorem.  «*  Why  need  I  mention,"  i.  e.  why 
waste  time  m  speaking  of. — ^Matthiae,  Weiske,  Schntz,  ditc.,  read 
eommemoro,  on  the  authority  of  some  MSS. 

1 1 .  Qui  modo  tolerabili,  dtc.  **  Provided  he  enjoy  only  a  tolera- 
ble condition  of  servitude."    Cicero  means,  that  no  slave,  whose 
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bonkn  of  senitade  is  iiv  any  way  tolerable,  will  feel  inclined  to  ^ 
abandon  his  present  state,  and  obtain  iieedom  nnder  tbe  auspices  of 
Catiline,  since  nniveisal  rum  must  resolt  from  the  soccess  of  his 


12.  Voluntatis.  The  choice  of  words  here  is  extremely  iqppio- 
pdate.  It  belongs  not  to  slaves.to  intemieddle  in  the  adairs  of 
citizens ;  they  can,  therefore,  only  indulge  in  good-will  {voluntatiM) 
kx  the  preservation  of  the  state.  And  they  daze  not  even  indulge 
in  this  feeling,  without  bearing  in  mind,  at  the  same  time,  their  real 
condition,  {quantum  audet,)  for  they  well  know  how  little  they  can 
effect  by  t^eir  own  unaided  resources,  (quantum  potest) 

13.  Forte  commovet.  **  Happens  to  alarm." — Lenonem  quendam, 
"  That  a.  certain  worthless  tool." 

14.  Concur«are,dEc.  '*  Is  running  around  among  the  shops  of 
the  artisans."  Compare  Sallust,  Cat.  c.  50  :  "  Liherti  et  potcd  es 
dientibus  LentuH,  diversis  itineribus,  opifices  et  servilia  m  vids  ad 
eum  eripiendum  soUicitabant,"  &c. 

15.  NuUi  sunt  invenH,  dec.  Appian,  on  the  contiazy,  states, 
that  the  slaves  and  freedmen  of  Lentulus  and  Cethegus,  having 
been  joined  by  a  l^ige  number  of  woikii^-people,  (xttportx^as  iraX- 
Xo^  wpovXafidvrss,)  endeavoured  to  break  into  the  houses  of  the 
loaetors,  by  the  rear,  and  rescue  their  masters  who  were  confined 
within.  The  moment  Cicero  was  informed  of  this,  he  hastened 
fiom  the  senate-house,  stationed  guards  in  different  quarters  of  the 
eity,  where  any  attack  was  to  be  apprehended,  and  then  returned  to 
the  senate  and  expedited  the  debate.     {Appian^  B.  C.  2, 5.) 

16.  Jpsum  mum,  &c.  "  That  same  spot  where  his  seat  is  fixed, 
and  his  labours  are  performed,  and  bis  daily  bread  is  earned."-* 
CubUe  ac  lecUUum  suum,  "  His  domutoiy  and  humble  conch.'' 
Cubile  is  here  equivalent  to  eubieuium  dormitorium. 

17.  Cursum  kunc,  &c.  **  The  peaceful  life  which  he  at  present 
leads."    More  literally,  "  this  his  peaceful  course  of  life." 

18.  Omne  eorum  instrumentumf  &c.  *' Every  thing  vrith  which 
ihey  pursue  their  daily  employment,  all  their  industry  and  daily 
gains,  are  supported  by  a  crowded  population,  are  fostered  by  a 
state  of  public  rqpose."  For  susiinetur  some  editions  have  sustei^ 
iatur,  which  amounte  to  the  same  thing. 

19.  Ocelusis  tabemis.  "  When  their  shops  are  closed."  Tbe 
shops  at  Rome  were  closed  during  times  of  public  confusion  and 
alarm,  and  also  of  puUic  sorrow,  by  an  edict  of  the  consul.  Con- 
sult Emesti,  CUw.  Cie.  s.  v.  Tabema, 

1.  Quid  tandem,  dec.     *'  What  then  will  be  the  result  when  they  45 
aw  burnt  1"     If  Catiline  succeed,  the  whole  city  w^  be  mapped 
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45  in  fiameg,  and  the  ahopis  of  the  artiflansyAven  fhoug^  they  favour 
hia  cause,  will  share  the  common  luiii.  Some  MSS.  and  editiona 
have  fuluntm  fuU.  Emesti  prefeis  ftUurum  essetf  hut  retains  fiUU' 
rum  est.  Beck  thinks  that  Cicero  wrote  merely  fwhtrumi  and 
hence  he  encloses  est  in  brackets.  The  form  futurum  est  is 
undoubtedly  preferable,  and  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
what  is  said,  as  if  the  fire  were  now  actually  about  to  be  applied. 

2.  Consulem.  Meaning  himself. — Atque  ex  mediae  Silc.  AUuding 
in  particular  to  the  attempt  made  to  assassinate  hhn  at  his  own 
krase. 

3.  MetUe,  voluiUtUe,  6lc.  **  In  sentiment,  in  inclination,  in  zeal, 
in  courage,  in^open  declarations  of  attachment." 

4.  Vobis  swpplex^  dec.  To  produce  a  stronger  impression  on  the 
minds  of  his  hearers,  the  orator  has  recourse  to  a  most  beautiful  and 
striking  personification. 

6.  Arsa  PentUwrn.  The  Lares  were  the  ordinary  household 
deities,  the  PeruUes  were  gods  of»  a  higher  class.  The  latter  were 
of  two  kinds,  public  and  private ;  but  in  fact  the  same  deities,  that 
is,  the  same  g^»ds,  were  worshipped  as  Penates  by  both  an  entire 
city,  with  public  honours,  and  by  the  mdividuai  families  in  that  city, 
with  private  or  domestic  offerings.  The  Lares  were  worshi{q)ed 
in  the  atrium,  or  hall,  the  Penates  in  an  inner  part  of  the  dwelling, 
called  impUtwiniy  and,  for  the  most  part,  open  to  the  upper  air. 

6.  Slum  ignem,  dec.  A  sacred  fire  was  always  kept  burning  in 
the  tem^de  of  Vesta,  and  it  was  one  of  the  offices  of  the  Vestal 
virgins  to  watch  this  fire  day  and  night.  Whoever  allowed  it  to  go 
out  was  scourged  by  the  Pontifoz  Maximus.  This  accident  was 
always  esteemed  unlucky,  and  expiated  by  offering  extraordinary 
sacrifices.  The  fire  was  lighted  up  again,  not  from  another  fire, 
but  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Consult  LipsiuSj  "  De  Vesta  et  Fe#- 
ttUibus  Syntagma,**  c.  8,  seqq. 

7.  Sempitemum.  Many  MSS.  have  merely  this  word,  omittmg 
perpetuum  at  which  precede,  and  Lambinus  and  Graevius  have 
adopted  tiie  reading.  But  perpetuus  and  sempitermis  are  not  here 
synonymous.  Igms  perpetuus  denotes  a  fire  that  is  fed  by  a  con- 
stant succession  of  fresh  fuel ;  whereas  by  ignis  sempitermis  is 
meant  one  which  is  to  be  continued  to  future  ages.  We  may 
therefore  render  the  two  epithets  in  question  by  '*  ever-buming  and 
ever-abiding." 

8.  Defocis,  By /oci»  is  here  meant  the  domestic  hearth,  that  is, 
the  hearth  in  the  aJtrium,  or  place  where  the  family  generally  assem- 
bled, and  azound  which  stood  this  images  of  the  Laxes.  When 
foem  and  ara  ue  joined  in  the  same  sentence,  as  in  the  phrase. 
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*  pro  aru  eifocis  jnignari^**  then  ara  denotes  the  ahar  of  the  Pen-  45 
ate*,  while  foeu*  still  refers  to  die  Lares. 

9.  JDucem.     Referring  to  himself. 

10.  Quae  non  semper,  &c.  "Apriyilege  that  is  not  always 
afforded."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Heomannus,  **  eujus gsneris 
ducem  fion  semper  habere  eoniingUJ^ 

11.  In  ewili  causa.  **In  a  case  of  a  public  natoie,**  i  e.  in 
which  all  citizens  are  more  or  less  concerned. 

13.  Auctas  exaggeratasque.  "  Increased,  aye,  and  even  heaped 
op." 

13.  Una  nox.  That  of  the  Saturnalia.  Compare  chapter  4  oi 
the  3d  oration. — Paene  delerit.  Cicero  uses  delerii  not  ddevisset, 
because  if  he  had  employed  the  direct  form  of  expiesnon,  what  the 
g]rammarians  call  the  aratio  directa,  he  would  have  sud  delent,  not 
deleverat. 

14.  Esse  prineeps.  "  To  be  the  first  heard,"  i.  e.  to  take  the 
lead.-^Q^cto  consulari.  It  being  the  duty  of  a  consul  to  watch 
over  the  pubfic  safety,  and  to  be  the  first  to  give  the  alaranvriien  that 
safety  is  threatened. 

15.  Ego  video.  "I  am  well  aware." — Qu€m  videtis,  &e. 
"  Which  you  see  in  feet  is  very  great." 

16.  Turpem.  "Base."  AEuding  to  their  flagitious coone  of 
life. 

1 7.  Quod  si  aliquando.  The  grammarians  lay  it  down  as  a  rale, 
that  the  syllaMes  alt  should  never  follow  the  word  si.  The  reason 
of  the  rule  they  do  not  give  us.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  a  good 
one,  with  this  exception  added  to  it,  that  whenever  emphasis  is 
required  we  are  to  write  si  aliquid,  for  example,  but  to  adheze  to 
the  main  rule  on  other  occasions. 

18.  Coneitata.  "  Aroused  into  action." — Ista.  Denoting  con- 
tempt.— Plus  vabteritf  qiiam.     "  Shall  triumph  over." 

1.  Vitae  tantam  laudem.    "So  glorious  an  existenee."  ^A 

2.  Semper.  Grnter  thinks  that  thid  word  ought  to  be  refected, 
and  Graeyius  actually  omits  it.  Emesti,  however,  successfully 
defends  its  presence  in  the  text,  by  showing  that  it  stands  opposed 

to  ttW,  /■ 

3.  Gestae.  Gruter  recommends  gesta  and  consenata  repuhUca^ 
which  Graevius  adopts.  But  the  ablative,  as  Emesti  correctly 
remarks,  would  only  be  proper  here,  if  Cicero  were  expressing  ^s 
own  sentiments.  He  avoids  this  species  of  vain-boasting,  and  uses 
the  genitive,  as  conveying  merely  the  sentiments  of  the  senate, 
respecting  the  result  alluded  to,  not  his  own. 

4.  Scipio.    The  elder  AJiieanus,  who  defeated  Hannibal  in  the 
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^/g  battle  of  ZaxoM.'^Atque  ex  luUia  deeeder^.    Hannibal  had  i 
tained  a  footing  in  Italy  for  neaily  sixteen  yean.    The  invasion  ol 
AfncM,  by  Scipio  compelled  him  to  zetom  home. 

5.  Alter  Afrieanus,  The  yoanger  Scipio,  or  Afiicanoa  Minor. 
He  was  the  son  of  PanUns  AemiUns,  and  was  adopted  into  the 
Scipio  family  by  the  son  of  the  elder  Afiricanns. 

6.  L.  PauUu9,  Referring  to  Paulina  Aemiltos,  who  reduced 
Macedonia  to  a  Roman  province,  after  having  conquered  Parses, 
the  last  king  of  that  countiy,  m  the  battle  of  Pydna. 

7.  Cuju9  atrrttm,  &e.  An  account  of  Uus  triumph  is  given  by 
Livy,  46,  36,  geqq. 

8.  Bis  ItaUamf  dtc.  By  his  two  victories,  one  over  the  Teu- 
tones  and  Ambrones,  at  Aquae  Seztiae  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and 
the  other  over  the  Cunbri,  at  the  Raudii  Campi,  in  Cisalpine  GauL 
Consult  VeU.  Patere.  2,  12,  Flor,  3,  3. 

9.  Pampeius.  The  exploits  of  Pompey  are  enlarged  upon  m  the 
Oiation  for  the  Manilian  Law. 

10.  ludem  quHnu  soUtt  dec.  Equivalent  to  "  per  totum  terra' 
rum  arbem  eelebrantur." 

11.  Aliquid  loci,     "  Some  room." 

12.  Qw)  vkiares  revertantur.  In  illustration  of  what  is  here  said 
we  may  cite  the  remark  of  Cicero,  in  the  treatise  de  Officus, 
(1,  22,)  *'  MUd  quidem  Pompehu  hoc  tribuiif  tU  diceret^  fuetra  se 
triumphum  tertium  deportatttruvn  fiuetej  nisi  meo  in  rempubUeam 
bensfieio,  ubi  triumpharetf  esset  habiturus" 

18.  Uno  loco.  "  In  one  respect." — Extemae,  "  In  foreign 
landa."— DometitcM.    <<  At  home." 

14.  Aui  oppressi  serviunt^  dec.  "Either  have  been  c(»npletely 
crushed  and  sre  become  slaves,  or  have  been  admitted  to  favourable 
tenns  of  suxrender,  and  consider  themselves  bound  to  us  by  the 
kindness  thus  confeired." 

16.  TVfitam  conspiratiimem  honerum  omnium,  '*  So  great  una- 
tmnity  on  the  part  of  all  good  men."  Conspiratio  is  used  by  Cicero 
in  both  a  good  and  a  bad  sense.  In  the  former  meaning,  it  occon, 
besides  the  present  instance,  Ep,  ad  Fam,  12, 16  :  de  Off.  2, 16: 
de  Fin.  1,  20 :  in  the  latter,  Ep,  ad  Fam.  11,  11 :  «  SceleraHssi- 
ma  eonspiralie.*' 

16.  Pro  imperio,  dec.  Alluding  to  the  province  of  Macedonia, 
to  the  government  of  which  he  was  entitled  on  the  expiration  of  his 
consulship,  but  which  he  had  surrendered  to  his  colleague  Antonius, 
in  Older  to  keep  him  firm  in  his  attachment  to  the  state.  Compare 
Sallust,  Cat.  c.  26.  Cisalpine  Gaul  had  faUen  to  the  lot  of  Anto- 
nius, but  Mac^ouia  was  by  far  the  richer  province  of  tie  twa 
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Cicero  sfterwaid  laid  down   the  gOTemment  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  ^ 
which  he  had  thus  received  in  exchange,  and  Q.  Metellus  Celer, 
at  that  time  praetor,  was  chosen  in  his  place.     {Ep.  ad  Fain,  16, 
4.— Or.  in  Pis,  11.) 

1.  Pro  exerdtu.    The  army  which  he  would  have  comnumded  in  Af 
the  province  of  Macedonia. 

2.  Pro  provincial  &c.  Alluding,  not  to  Cisaljane  Graul,  as  M*- 
nutius  remarks,  but  to  Macedonia. 

3.  Pro  tnumpho.  He  means  the  public  chances  of  a  tnnmph 
for  operations  abroad. 

4.  Pro  elientdist  &c,  **  In  return  for  the  numerous  clientaixips 
and  connexions  of  friendship  whic^  I  might  have  formed  in  my 
province,  and  which,  notwithstanding,  I  here  support  with  no  leas 
labour,  by  means  of  those  resources  which  the  city  afford  me.*^ 
To  prove  the  value  of  the  sacrifice,  he  confesses  how  eager  he  is  to 
establish  clientships  and  connexions  of  friendship  at  home,  by  eveiy 
means  which  his  standing  and  in^ence  in  the  ci^  enable  him  to 
employ. 

6.  PromexM  in  vo*  nngutaribuB  ttudiis,  "Jn  letom  for  iny 
conspicuous  proofs  of  zeal  in  your  behalf.*' 

6.  Quae  dum  erit  infixa.  "  For  as  long  as  it  shall  be  firmly 
fixed.*' — FirmisHmo  muro,  "  By  one  of  the  stronijgest  of  ramparts.'* 

7.  FeftUerit  aiqtbe  superaverii.  "  Shall  have  disappointed  and 
triumphed  over." — Parvum  meumfilium.    His  son  Marcus. 

8.  Cttt  profectOf  &c.  "  Who  w^  find  in  you  assuredly  sufficient 
aid,  not  oi^y  as  regards  his  personal  safety,  but  also  his  future  ad- 
vancement, if  you  shall  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  the  son  of  that  man, 
who  preserved  from  ruin,  at  his  own  individual  risk,  all  these  things 
by  which  you  are  now  surrounded." 

9.  De  sununa  salute  vestra.  *'In  a  case  that  concerns  your 
very  existence."    Literally,  **  your  highest  safety." 

10.  De  aris  ae  focis,  <<  That  concerns  your  homes."  Emesd 
correctly  remarks,  that,  in  the  expression  arae  ae  focif  both  terms 
have  a  united  reference  to  private  dwellings,  the  ara  referring  to  the 
altar  of  the  Penates,  and  the  focus  to  the  hearth  of  the  Lares,  'm 
each  dwelling.  Our  English  phrase,  "  altars  and  homes,"  is  alto- 
gether inapplicable,  in  the  sense  that  we  attach  to  it,  by  *<  altars" 
being  meant  public  places  of  worship. — ^Compare  Emesti,  C2m 

Cic.  s.  V.  flffl.  i" 

11.  Universa  republica.     "  Your  country  at  large." 

12.  DiligenteTf  ut  insHtuistiSf  dec.  **  Promptly  and  firmly,  as 
you  have  already  begun  to  do."  The  expression  ui  instiiuisiis 
refers  as  well  to  the  promptness  and  energy  displayed  by  l^lanus 

21 
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^^  and  other  senaton  in  the  course  of  the  present  debate,  as  to  the 
opinions  of  certain  members  of  that  body  during  their  deliberations 
at  the  previous  meeting.  Compare  Or.  m  Cat,  3,  6 :  "  Dictae 
sufU  A  principibtu  acerrimae  ac  fortissimae  tenicniiae^*^  &c. 

13.  Per  te  iptum  pnustaare,  "  Take  on  himself  and  execute." 
Quoad  is  introduced  before  possit  in  some  MSS.,  and  Graevius  and 
Emesti  both  approve  of  it,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  more  modest 
than  the  ordinary  reading,  and  displaybg  more  of  the  '*  concinnUas 
Cicerontajia,''*  Both  reasons  are  weak.  The  language  of  Cicero, 
aa  we  have  given  it,  shows  the  firm  resolve  and  conviction  of  an 
undaunted  and  patriotic  mind,  sure  of  accomplishing  its  object,  and 
encouraging  others  by  this  very  appearance  of  decision.  And  aa 
for  the  "  concinnUas  Ciceroniana,'**  it  may  be  merely  remarked,  that 
there  is  no  direct  relation  whatever  between  quoad  vivet  and  quoad 
possit,.  the  connexion  is  between  dttbitet  and  possit. 


NoTwiTHSTANDiNO  the  stronuous  efforts  of  Cicero,  in  this  oration, 
to  have  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  taken  against  the  conspirators 
who  were  in  custody,  a  large  majority  of  the  senators,  and  among  them 
Cicero^s  own  brother,  Quintus,  were  disposed  to  side  with  Caesar,  prob- 
ably from  the  fear,  lest  severe  measures  might  prove  injurious  after- 
ward to  Cicero  himself.  At  last,  Lutatius  Catulus,  Caesar's  inveterate 
foe,  and  Cato,  who  was  then  tribune  of  the  commons  elect,  interposed 
their  efforts.  The  eloquence  of  the  latter  proved  triumphant,  and  the 
course  he  recommended  was  almost  unanimously  adopted.  (Consult 
Pluiareh,  Vii.  Gic.  c.  20,  seq.-^Jd.  VU.  Caes,  c.  7,  *eq.-^Id,  Vit,  Cai 
Min,  c.  83. — Suet  Caes.  14. — Appian.  B.  O.  2, 5,  seqq,) 
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1.  M.  TuLLU  C1CBBONI8,  dec.    *<  Oration  of  M.  Tolliafi  Ciceio  AQ 
m.  defence  of  the  poet  Archiae." — ^This  is  one  of  the  Ontions  of 
Ciceio  on  which  he  has  succeeded  in  bestowing  the  finest  poUsfa^ 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  of  all  his  harangues. 

Archias^  a  native  of  Antioch,  came  to  Rome  when  about  e^hteen 
or  twenty  years  of  age.  Ho  was  rewarded,  for  his  learning  and 
genius,  with  the  friendship  of  the  first  men  in  the  state ;  and,  under 
the  patronage  of  Lucullus,  with  whom  he  travelled,  he  obtained  the 
rights  of  citizenship  at  Heiaclea,  a  confederate  and  enfranchised 
town  of  Lucania.  He  assumed  upon  this,  as  was  customary,  his 
patron's  family-name  of  Licinius.  A  few  years  afterward,  a  law 
was  enacted,  conferring  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  on  all  who 
had  been  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  federate  states,  provided  Ihey 
bad  a  settlement  in  Italy  at  the  time  when  the  law  was  passed,  and 
had  asserted  the  privilege,  before  the  praetor,  within  sixty  days  fnm 
the  period  at  which  it  was  promulgated.  With  this  form  Aichias 
comph'ed,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  his  claims  were  never 
called  in  question. 

At  length,  a  certain  individual,  named  Gratius,  accused  him  of 
not  having  any  just  title  to  the  character  of  a  Roman  citizoi,  and 
attempted  to  drive  him  from  the  city,  under  the  enactment  expelling 
all  foreigners  who  usurped,  without  due  right,  the  name  and  attri- 
butes of  Roman  citizens. 

The  records  of  Heraclea  having  been  destroyed  during  the  Social 
vrar,  and  the  name  of  Archias  not  appearing  in  any  census  of  Roman 
citizens,  certain  doubts  were  thrown  on  the  legal  rights  of  his  client 
Cicero,  therefore,  enlarges  on  the  dignity  of  literature  and  poetiy, 
and  the  various  accomplishmeots  of  Archias,  which  gave  him  so  just 
a  chum  to -the  privileges  he  enjoyed.  He  beautifully  desoribes  the 
influence  which  study  and  a  love  of  letters  had  exercised  on  hi»  own 
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4g  chaxacter  and  conduct  He  had  thence  imbil>ed  the  principle,  that 
glory  and  virtue  should  be  the  darling  objects  of  life,  and  that,  to 
attain  these,  all  difficulties  and  dangers  were  to  be  despised. 

The  praetor  who  presided  on  this  occasion  had  been  supposed  to 
be  Quintus  Cicero,  brother  of  the  orator  :  the  ancient  commentary 
on  this  oration,  discovered  by  Maio,  fully  establishes  this  point.— The 
date  of  the  speech  is  A.  U.  C.  692,  B.  C.  62,  and  Cicero  was  then 
in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

2.  Si  quid  e*t  in  me  ingenU,  &c.  "  If  there  be  aught  of  talent 
in  me,  O  Judges,  and  I  am  well  aware  how  scanty  that  is ;  or  if  any 
experience  in  public  speaking,  in  which  I  do  not  deny  that  I  am 
moderately  versed  ;  or  if  any  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  this 
same  art,  resulting  from  the  zealous  cultivation  and  disciplining 
influence  of  the  most  liberal  studies,  from  which  I  acknowledge  that 
no  portion  of  my  life  has  ever  been  estranged,"  &c.  Manage  tells 
a  curious  story,  that  the  first  sentence  of  this  oration  cost  Patni  four 
years  to  translate,  and  that,  after  all,  he  omitted  «  guod  tentio  quam 
#tt  eziguum."    {Menagiana,  2,  19.) 

3.  In  qua,  &c.  «  Cicero,  as  Hottoman  remarks,  has  here  acci- 
dentaUy  faUen  upon  an  hexameter,  from  in  qua  to  este  inclusive. 

4.  Hujuace  rei  ratio  aliqua.  The  expression  hujusce  rti  refen 
to  pubUc  speaking ;  while  by  rdlio  is  meant  theoretical  and  critical 
akfll.  Compare  the  definition  of  the  latter  term,  as  given  by  I.  O. 
Emesti,  in  his  Lexicon,  Technol,  Lai.  Rhet  p.  320 :  "  Ratio 
dkmdi,  omnium  earum  rerum,  quae  ad  artem  dicendi  vd  eloquen-' 
Ham  ttad^ndam  pertinent,  accuratam  doctamdue  institutionem 
compUctitur.^' 

6.  Hie  A,  Lieinius.  "My  friend  Aulus  Licinius  here."  The 
student  vriU  note  the  force  of  the  pronoun  hie  in  this  cUuse.— Two 
MSS,  subjoin  Arehias,  but  the  one  which  we  have  given  is  undoubt- 
edly the  true  reading,  since  Cicero  would  purposely,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  speech,  empby  only  the  Roman  part  of  his  cHent's 

nnnriA 


6.  Repetere.  "To  claim  in  return."  As  the  farmer  seeks  a 
return  of  produce,  for  the  .labour  of  cultivation.— Prop«  tuo  jure^ 
**  By  a  right  ahnost  peculiarly  his  own." 

7.  Aoifi  quoad  longitsime,  &c.  «*  For  as  far  back  as  mymind 
^  possibly  look  over  die  period  of  the  past,  and  rccaU  the  moat 
distant  reminiscences  of  boyhood,  reviewing  my  career  even  from 
Uiat  early  day,  I  see  this  one  to  have  been  my  chief  adviser  and  guide 
fiwr^attanpting,  and  for  entering  on  the  path  of  these  oratorical 
-*^>—  "    The  meaning  oiprincipem  here  is  best  given  by  the  two 
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English  lenns,  "  adviser  and  guide."    By  raHonetn  stttdiarum  ie  ^g 
meanC  the  thearetioal  purtoiit  of  private  atadies: 

8.  Ad  tngrediendam^  ^.  Cicero  here  means  to  allude  to  his 
earlier  studies,  since  his  later  ones  were  pursued  under  other 
instructers. 

9.  PueriHae.  Cicero  was  about  five  years  old,  when  he  was 
first  placed  under  the  care  of  Archias. 

10.  ConformtUa,  "  Moulded.*'  Compare  Emesti,  Lex.  TeekiL 
p.  83,    "  ConfornuUio  dicUur,  cum  re*  informzM  fit  eUgatu  et  far- 


.11.  ^  quo  id  aceepimut,  dec.  "  From  whom  we  received  that, 
by  which  we  might  be  enabledto  lend  aid  to  the  rest  of  oar  fellow- 
creatures,  and  preserve  others  fsom  injury." 

1%.  Ac  nc  quia  a  nobis,  d&c.  "  And  lest  any  one  may  chance  to 
wonder,  that  such  a  remark  as  this  is  made  by  me,  because  there  is 
in  this  individual  a  different  kind  of  genius,  and  not  that  theoretical 
or  psactical  acquaintance  with  public  speaking  to  which  we  aspire, 
not  even  we  ourselves  have  ever  been  exclusively  devoted  to  this 
one  pursuit."  Since  Archias  was  a  poet  and  not  an  orator,  Cicero 
ihou^t  it  might  perhaps  appear  strange  to  some  of  his  auditors,  to 
hear  him  assert  that  he  had  derived  so  much  benefit  from  the 
former. 

13L  Haec  dicendi  roHo,  &c.  Observe  the  pectdiarforee  of  hMec, 
and  consult,  as  regards  the  meaning  of  roHoy  what  is  remaiked 
under  note  4^ 

.  14.  Ne  no8  quidem  uni,  d&c.  T)a»  MSS.  and  eariy  editions 
have  cuneti  in  place  of  unL  This  latter  reading  is  an  emendation 
of  Emesti's,  and  has  been  very  generally  adopted  by  subsequent 
editore.  It  is  evidently  required  by  the  context,  and  stands 
opposed  to  pertitus, — ^By  huie  uni  studio  is  meant  oratory. 

15.  Etemmomnes  arte*,  &c.  **  For  all  those  arts,  that  have 
relation  to  liberal  knowledge,  possess  a  kind  of  common  bond  of 
union,  and  are  connected  together  by  a  species  of  natural  afilnity." 
The  liberal  arts  are  meant. 

16.  Humanitdtem.  The  term  humanitas  is  applied  by  the  Latin 
writers  to  liberal  and  polite  studies,  from  their  humanizing  influence 
on  the  mmd.  ■  Compare  the  language  of  Aulus  Gellius,  13,  16  : 
**  QuiverhaLatina  fecerunt,  quique  his  probe  usisuntf  humanita* 
tem  appellaverunt  id  propemodum  quod  Graeci  rratieCav  vocant,  no* 
eruditionem  instilutionemque  in  btmas  artes  didmus  ;  quas  qui 
sinceriter  cupiunt  appehintque,  hi  sunt  vel  maxime  humanissinu." 

1.  In  quaestitme  Ugitima.     "  In  the  discussion  of  a  mere  legal  49 
euestion."    The  p^int  involved  in  the  present  case,  respecting  the 
21* 
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^iQ  cilasenaiup  of  Aicfaias  wu  a  sfciictly  Idgtl  one. — ^In  judieio  pMieo. 
It  was  in  fact  only  a  case  about  the  priYate  zigfat  of  citizenahipy  but 
then  the  question  turned  on  the  interpretation  of  a  public  law, 
which  ooQsequently  gave  the  trial  a  public  aspect. 

2.  Cum  res  agatUTy  &c.  '<  When  a  case  is  plead  before  a 
pnetor  of  the*  Roman  people,  a  most  accomplished  individual,  and 
before  judges  of  the  gravest  character.*'  Se^eriMnrnM^  in  this  sen- 
tence, is  regarded  by  some  commentators,  as  refening  to  the  strict 
impartiality  of  the  bench  whom  Cicero  is  addressing.  It  certainly 
has  this  meaning  elsewhere,  but  in  the  present  instance  the  one 
which  we  have  assigned  to  it  is  undoubtedly  preferable.  Cicero 
■MMms,  that  the  mode  of  defence,  which  he  is  going  to  adopts  may 
perhaps,  at  first  view,  seem  unsuited  to  the  grave  character  of  the 
judges  before  whom  he  is  to  speak,  who  would  expect  merely  a 
formal  and  technical  discussion  of  a  dry  legal  point,  and  not  a  flight 
of  oratory  about  the  beneficial  effects  of  liberal  studies. 

3.  Praeiorem.  It  used  to  be  a  warmly-contested  point  who  the 
pimetor  was  that  presided  on  this  occasion.  The  old  commentary 
discovered  by  Maio  settles  the  question.  The  praetor  was  Cicero's 
brother,  Q.  Cicero,  himself  an  epic  and  tragic  poet.  The  words  of 
the  commentary  are :  *^  Hanc  enim  eatuam,  lege  Papia,  de  civiiaU 
RomatuLj  apud  Quintum  dceronem  dixit,^*  &c. 

4.  Judteei.  In  conformity  vnth  the  Aurelian  law  of  L.  Aurelius 
Gotta,  passed  during  the  consulship  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  the 
judges  on  public  trials  were  selected,  at  the  time  this  case  was 
plead,  from  the  senatoie,  equites,  and  tribunes  of  the  treasury. 
(Consult  note  15,  page  43.)  These  judices  formed  a  select  coudt 
oil,  who  assisted  the  praetor  with  their  advice.  They  sat  by  him 
4m  subsellia,  or  benches,  and  are  hence  often  called  his  assestoret, 

6.  Quod  non  modo,  dec.  "  Which  is  at  variance  with  not  only 
the  custom  of  public  trials,  but  even  with  the  mode  of  pleading  that 
is  usual  at  the  bar."  Hence  he  fears,  lest  it  may  not  seem  to 
comport  with  the  grave  character  of  the  court  before  which  he  is 
speaking. 

6.  Ui  in  hoe  causa^  dec.  "  To  grant  me  this  indulgence  in  the 
present  case,  an  indulgence  well-suited  to  the  character  of  the 
accused,  and,  as  I  hope,  not  disagreeable  to  yourselves  ;  that  yon 
permit  me,  namely,  when  pleading  in  behalf  of,"  dec. 

7.  Hoc  vestra  kumanitaiey  dec.  '^  Before  a  bench  as  distin* 
guished  as  yourselves  for  Uberal  knowledge,  and  while  such  a 
praetor,  in  fine,  as  the  present  one,  presides  at  this  trial."  Hoe 
fruetore  suits  well  the  language  of  one  brother  to  another ;  a 
higher  strain  of  compUment  would  have  been  out  of  place. 
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8.  De  Hudut  humanUaiU^  &,e,  **  To  enlaigc,  with  lomewhat  AQ 
more  &eedom  than  is  usual  here,  on  liberal  studies  and  literature  in 
in  general,  and,  in  the  case  of  such  an  individual  as  this,  who,  on 
account  of  his  retired  and  studious  mode  of  life,  has  been  fay  no 
means  conversant  with  public  trials,  and  the  risks  that  attend  them, 
to  employ  a  novel  and  unusual  mode  of  speaking." — Tractata  e$t 
is  here  equivalent  to  exerciUUa  tsL  Compare  the  escpladatioA  of 
I>dnng .  **  TracUuMU  rem,  quam  aUingimus,vel  in  qua  not  exer- 
eemuf  ;  et  tie  ipsae  res,  stss  pertonae,  quae  in  aliqua  re  exercetir 
tur,  in  ea  tractari  dicuntur.  Consult  also  Emesti,  Clav,  Cie,  s.  t. 
iractare. 

0.  In  ejutmoU  persima,  Refecring  to  Archias. '  Passeratiiis 
makes  the  allusion  to  be  to  the  orator  himself,  of  which  explanation 
Burmann  {ad  Ov.  Rem.  Am.  381)  approves.  Both,  however^  axe 
wrong.     Consult  Emesti,  C(av.  Cic.  s.  v.  tracfare. 

10.  Novoquodam,  6cc.  The  novel  kind  of  qieaking,  to  which 
Cicero  alludes,  is  the  introduction  of  literaiy  topics  into  the  discus- 
sbn  of  a  legal  point. 

11.  Perjieiam  pro/edOj  dbc.  ''I  will  assuredly  cause  you  to 
entertain  the  conviction,  that  my  friend  Aulus  Licinius  here,  not 
only  ought  not,  as  he  is  a  citizen,  to  be  excluded  from  their  number, 
but  even  ought,  if  he  we^  not  a  citizen,  tb  be  admitted  among 
them." . 

12.  Nam  ut  primum,  dec.  Fxom  his  bemg  subsequently  cdled  > 
praeiextatuMj  Aichias  must  at  the  time  here  alluded  to  have  beiin 
about  14  or  15  years  of  age. 

13.  Ad  kumanitaUm  informari.  **  To  be  trained  up  to  liberal 
loMwledge."  More  literally,  ''to be  moulded."  Compare  the 
explanation  of  Manutius,  **  Quasi  /ortnae  initium  a  tiUrie  fcdpiat 
puerilie  aelas,  quae  per  se  informit  eeeet.** 

14.  Ad  seribendi  studium.  **  To  poetic  composition."  Mora 
litendly,  *^  to  the  study  of  composition."  Some  of  the  ^igiams  of 
Archias  are  preserved  in  the  Anthology,  vol.  2,  p.  80,  teqq.  edL 
Jacobs.     His  poetical  merits  are  evidently  overrated  by  Cicero. 

15.  Loco  nobiU.  "  Of  a  distinguished  family." — CeUhri  qwm- 
dam  urbe.  "  A  city  once  populous  and  flourishing."  As  regaidi 
the  force  of  eeleber  compare  Emesti,  Clav.  Cic.  s.  v.  **Abundasu 
incoUs  et  frequens.^'  So  ad  Herenn.  2,  4^  "  Locus  Celebris  an 
deseriuM.^^ — ^The  words  urbs,  oppidum,  locus,  when  in  apposition  to 
names  of  towns,  as  the  place  where  any  thing  occurs,  may  be  in  the 
ablative  without  in,  though  the  name  of  the  place  be  m  the  genitive. 

•  16.  EruHtissvmis  homimbus,  &c.  **  Aboundmg  in  the  most 
leaned  men,  and  eonspieuoos  for  an  attachment  lo  the  nMiet  tibevil 
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49  stadies.*^  "Whal  tfae  gnmmariam  caU  a  setigma  operates  in  ajfflar 
enft,  that  i%  oar  idiom  lequiies  a  different  meaning  for  each 
dauae. 

17.  Ei,  We  have  faiseit^  tlus  pronoon  into  the  text  on  the 
BUggeation  of  Lambmns  and  EmestL    It  is  also  given  by  Schtitz. 

18.  Sie  ejus  adveniiu  ceUhrahaniur,  Ac.  **  Hia  amvaia  were 
attended  with  so  much  eclat,  that  the  expectation  formed  of  the 
indiyidnal  «!Kceeded  the  fame  of  his  talents,  his  anriYal  itself,  and  the 
admiration  it  excited,  surpassed  the  e^qpectation  to.  whicli  be  himself 
had  given  rise.*' 

19.  Graecartimartnimaeditcifdinarum,  "  Of  Graecian  arts  and 
culture.*'— Sto<{i<iftt«  haec.  '  Refemng  to  liberal  studies  in  general. 
— VehewufOnu.    "  With  mow  ardour.*' 

20.  Jisdem  in  oppidis.  He  uses  the  term  oppidis  purposely,  as 
indicating  placea  of -inferior  radL  to  the  ciqpital,  Rome,  which  was 
properly  called  urbs. 

%l.  NomugHgOantmr.    A  litotes,  for  iiMxifli«/ore&an/.  ^ 

22.  Qui  aliquid  de  ingenii^f  &c.  *<  Who  were  able  to  form  any 
estimate  of  talents,^  i.  e.  who  were  iiiteUigent  enough  to  mai^  the 
existence  of  talent  in  another. 

23.  Hoe  tanUL  eeUbriiate  famae,  "Amid  this  so  brilliant. a 
xeputatioD."— il&fefilt&ua.  Referring  to  those  who  were  abseni 
at  the  time,  and,  of  course,  personally  unacquainted  with  him. 

50  1.  Mario  eoiuuU  et  CahUo.  C.  Marias  was  seven  times  consul ; 
this  was  his  fouith  consukhip,  A.  U.  C.  660.  Of  Catolus  Cicero 
qpeaks  in  high  terms,  Orat.  2,  7,  and  elsewhera 

2.  Nactut  ewt  primum,  &c,  *'  He  found,  in  the  first  place,  tiiose 
individuals  in  the  consulship,  of  whom  the  one  could  furnish  the 
noblest  subjects  for  poetic  composition,  the  other  both  memorable 
actions,  and  also  an  attachment  to  liberal  studies  and  a  practised 
ear."  By  the  fint  of  these  is  meant  Marius,  whose  exploits  over 
the  Teutones  and  Cimbri  Were  celebrated .  jn  verae  by  Archias :  the 
other  is  Catulus,  who  shared  with  Marias  the  glory  of  the  Gimbrtan 
victory,  and  was  also,  as  Cicero  styles  him,  {Brutus,  c.  35,)  "  vir 
doUus  et  diserius.*^  He  wrote  the  histoiy  of  his  consulship,  after 
tfae  manner  of  Xenophon,  and  dedicated  it  to  A.  Furius,  the  poet. 
Cicero,  elsewhere,  {de  Off.  1, 37,)  ascribes  to  the  Catuli,  father  and 
■on,  ^*exquisihim  litterarum  judicium,** 

3.  Aures.  Referring,  not  merely  to  his  listening  with  attention 
to  the  recitations  of  Archias,  but  also  to  his  being  enabled,  by  good 
taste  and  a  practised  ear,  to  pass  an  accurate  opinion  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  bard.  Compare  the  remark  of  Manutios  :  **  Aures  .* 
(iwu,  quod  audirent  judicwre  possent,**  and  alao  that  of  Poriog  * 
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Aures  adkibere,  h.  e.  perc^ere  et  dijudieare  earminum  pulehrUu-  KQ 


4.  Adkibere,  We  have  rendered  this  Terb  by  oar  English  term 
"  to  furnish,"  L  e.  exhibit  or  display,  rather  than  have  xecoone  to 
an  awkward  zeugma,  as  recoounended  by  Doring. 

5.  ImcuIU,  The  two  brothers,  L.  licinius  and  Marcus  Lucollas. 
The  fozmer  was  the  eminent  commander,  whose  biogn^y  is  giyen 
by  Plutarch. 

6.  Praeiexlatus.  "  A  mere  youth."  A  Roman  term  applied  to 
a  foreigner.  A^nong  the  Romans,  young  persons  wore  the  toga 
ffraeUxta  until  they  were  seventeen  years  of  age,  when  they  'fff^mmfd 
the  U^a  virilis.  Cicero,  most  probably,  does  not  mean  to  designate 
very  closely  the  age  of  Archias,  and  the  latter  perhaps  may,  at  the 
time  here  alluded  to,  have  actually  passed  the  period  of  seventeen : 
be  only  means  to  speak  of  him  as  possessing  attainments  the  more 
remarkable  on  account  of  his  extreme  youth. 

7.  Non  solum  ingenH,  <&c.  "  Was  owing,  not  only  to  his  genhis 
and  literary  acquirements,  but  also  to  his  amiable  temper  and  virtu- 
ous disposition." — Domue.     Referring  to  the  family  of  the  Luculli. 

8.  Bli  Numidico.  "  The  celebrated  Numidicus."  The  pronoun 
UU  has  here  the  force  of  the  Greek  article  when  used  emphatically. 
Metellus  tieceived  the  title  of  Numidicust  &om  his  having  defeated 
Jugurtha  in  two  battles,  and  made  himself  master  of  nearly  all 
Numidia.  Jugurtha,  however,  was  finally  taken  captive  and  the  war 
ended  by  Marius.  Still  Metellus  was,  in  fact,  the  true  victor,  having 
been  recalled  when  on  the  eve  of  terminating  the  contest. 

9.  Et  ejus  JUio  Fio.  "  And  to  his  son  Pius."  The  son  of  Q, 
Metellus  Numidicus  received  the  cognomen  of  Pius,  firom  his  having 
obtained,  by  his  entreaties,  from  the  Roman  people,  the  recall  of  his 
&ther  from  exile.     Compare  Cic.  Or.  in  Senat.  post  red.  c.  15 : 

<*  Pro  me  turn ut  pro  Q.  MeteUo,  summo  et  cUmssimo  viro, 

spectata  Jam  adolescentia  fiUus  deprecatus  est.** — ^Among  the  Ro» 
mans,  the  terms  pius  and  pietas  indicated  not  only  duty  towards 
the  gods,  but  also  to  one's  country,  parents,  relations,  friends,  dx. 
Hence,  in  the  present  instance,  the  appellation  Pius  conveys  the 
idea  of  filial  duty.  Compare  Cic.  de  Off.  3,  23 ;  « Ipsi  patriae 
conduicit  pios  habere  dves  in  paretUes.** 

10.  Audiebatur  a  M.  Aemilio.  "He  found  a  hearer  in  M. 
Aemilius,"  i.  e.  M.  Aemilius  was  one  of  his  hearers.  The  allusion 
is  to  the  poet's  recitations  in  private  circles. — ^The  Aemilius  here 
meant  is  the  famous  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus.  Consult  Histcorical 
Index. 

11.  Vtodfot.    "He  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy." 
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ftft      12.  CoUbatar.    "  He  waa  higUy  esteemed." 

13.  LucuUos  vera,  <Stc.  "  Whil?,  holding  as  he  did  the  Luculli, 
and  Dnisas,  and  the  Octavu,  and  Cato,  and  the  whole  family  of  the 
Hoitensii,  attached  to  himself  by  habits  of  intimacy,  he  was  hon- 
oured by  them  with  marks  of  the  highest  regard." 

14.  Drusutn,  M.  Livius  Drusus,  tribune  of  the  commons,  who 
had  promised  the  people  a  law  about  admitting  the  Italian  allies  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  He  was  slain  at  his  own  home  by  Q.  Va- 
fius.     Consult  Historical  Index. 

16.  Oetavio*.  The  two  Octavii,  Cneius  and  Lucius. — Catonem, 
Probably,  M.  Cato,  the  father  of  Cato  Uticensis.     Compare  ManU" 

HiUjOdloc.  .     .    -J  * 

16.  CoUhant.'  "  Courted  his  acquaintance."--?!*!  altfuid,  &c. 
"Who  were  really  dearous  of  making  some  literary  acquisitions 
and  becoming  his  hearers,"  i.  e.  of  unproving  rtiemselves  by  becom- 
ing his  auditors.— Si  qui  forte  simulabarU.  "  Whoever  chanced  to 
affect  this  desire." 

17.  Interim  satis  Umgo  intervaUo.  "  Some  considerable  time 
after  tins." 

18.  In  Siciliam.  Some  of  the  early  editors  have  CUiciam,  and 
Ilgen  attempts  to  defend  it  as  the  true  reading.  Most  of  the 
MSS.,  however,  give  Siciliam. — ^This  journey  of  Lucullus  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  made  in  any  public  capacity.  Hgen,  in  attempt- 
ing to  prove  CiHciam  the  true  reading,  thinks  it  probable  that  Lu- 
cullus, in  order  to  qualify  himself,  for  public  affairs,  followed  in 
the  train  of  Sylla,  when  the  latter  was  sent  as  pnJpraetor  to  that 
country.  This  is  all,  however,  a  purely  gratuitous  supposition. 
iPgen.  Animadv.  Hist  et.  Crit.  in  Orat.  pro  Arch.  p.  12,  seqq,) 

19.  Heracleam.  In  Lucania,  between  the  rivers  Aciris  and 
Siris.     Consult  Geographical  Index. 

20.^  Quae  cum  esset,  &c.  "  And  since  this  state  enjoyed  very 
favourable  privileges,  and  a  very  advantageous  alliance  with  us," 
i.  e.  veiy  favourable  privileges  by  reason  of  an  advantageous  alliance 
with  us.  The  alliance  here  referred  to  was  made  with  Rome,  at 
the  time  that  Pyrrhus  was  in  Italy,  A.  U.  C.  475. — A  zeugma,  at 
will  be  perceived,  operates  in  aequissimo. 

21.  Data  est  civitasj  dec.  "  By  the  law  of  Silvanus  and  Carbo, 
the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  were  granted  to  strangers,  in  case 
any  of  them  had  been  enrolled  as  citizens  by  the  states  in  alliance 
with  Rome,  provided  they  had  a  domicil  in  Italy  at  the  time  when 
the  law  was  passed,  and  provided  also  they  made  their  claimi  under 
the  law,  before  the  praetor,  Within  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of 
the  same."    Cicero  quotes  here,  in  part,  the  very  language  of  the 
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law,  with  the  change  merely  from  the  present  to  the  past  tense  on  gA 
account  of  data  est  which  precedes.    The  two  quotations  are  com- 
monly printed  in  capitals,  but  incorrectly,  since  th?  change  of  tense 
precludes,  of  course,  the  idea  of  their  being  the  ipnssinta  verba  of 
the  law. 

22.  Silvatd  lege  et  CarhonU.  The.  individuals  here  meant  were 
M.  Plaotms'Silvanus  and  C.  Pa^irius  Carbo.  They  were  tribunes 
of  the  commons  when  the  law  in  question  was  proposed  by  them, 
A.  U.  0.  664.  It  is  sometimes  called  Uz  PlauliOf  from  the  fum€» 
of  Silranus.     Consult  Legal  Index. 

23.  Multosjamannos.  "  Many  years  before  this."  He  caoM 
to  Rome  A.  U.  C.  652,  and  hence  had  been  residing  there  twelve 
years  before  the  passage  of  the  law. — Q.  MeteUum.  Manutios 
thinks  that  Q.  Metellus  Creticus  is  here  meant,  but  Fenatius,  with 
more  probability,  MeteUus  Pius. 

24.  Si  nikil  aliud,  &c.  *<  If  we  are  to  treat,  on  the  present 
occasion,  of  nothing  else  except  of  his  citizenship  at  Heiaclea,  and 
the  application  of  the  law  in  that  case,  I  have  nothing  farther  to 
say  ;  my  cause  is  plead,"  i.  e.  if  I  am  to  confine  my  remarks,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  the  fact  of  his  being  an  admitted  citizen  of 
Heraclea,  dec. — ^The  law  referred  to  is  that  of  Silvanus  and  Carbo. 

'  25.  Grati,  Some  editions  read  Graccke^  but  GraH  rests  on 
better  MSS.  authority,  and  is  given  by  Emesti,  Orellius,  &c.  Ilgen 
thmks,  that,  as  the  gens  Gratia  is  unknown  to  us,  the  individual 
here  meant  was  most  probably  Numerius  Quinctius  Gracchus,  tribune 
of  the  commons,  A.  tl.  O.  697.  But  does  It  foUow,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  accuser,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  must  be  a  men^ 
ber  of  .a  family  that  is  known  to  us  1 

26.  Turn.  "  At  the  time  already  mentioned,"  i.  e.  the  period  of 
his  visit  to  Heraclea  in  company  with  LucuIIus. 

27.  Summa  auctoritale,  <&c.  "  Of  the  highest  credit,  the  most 
scrupulous  regard  for  truth,  aod  the  strictest  integrity."  Religio 
here  refers  to  the  scrupulous  caution  that  ought  to  be  observed  in 
giving  testimony,  so  that  the  whole  truth  may  be  told  but  nothing 
beyond.  Compare  the  general  definition  of  Emesti,  **  Religio  est 
summa  in  qiLOcunque  re  diligentia,  ne  quid  minus  recte  fiai** 
{Cha,  Cie.  s.  v.) 

28.  Qui  se  rum  opinari,  &c.  "  Who  states,  that  he  does  not 
think  it  was  so,  but  knows  it  as  a  fact ;  that  he  did  not  hear  it  firom 
others,  but  saw  it  with  his  own  eyes ;  that  he  was  not  present 
merely,  but  was  himself  an  actor  in  the  affair,"  1.  e.  aided  Archias 
in  obtaining  the  rights  of  citizensh^  at  Heraclea,  by  his  personal 
interference. 
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50  29.  Cum  nUindaH$,  &c.  <*  With  written  documents  and  publie 
testimony.*'  The  deputies  from  Heraclea  brought  with  lihem  su(^ 
imtten  documents  and  proofs  as  might,  in  the  absence  of  the  origi- 
nal registers,  tend  to  fiixnish  the  next  best  means  for  substantiating 
the  claims  of  Archias. 

51  1.  HeraeUentem.  "  As  a  citizen  of  Heraclea,"  i.  e.  the  ^cedorn 
of  the  city  had  been  conferred  on  him,  not  being  a  citizen  by  birth. 
Lambinus  and  Emesti  propose  Heraeleae  esse,  considering  adscript 
turn  as  a  mere  gloss.  ' 

2.  Tahulas  publicas.  "  The  public  registers."  The  lists  C(m* 
taining  the  names  of  the  citizens. 

3.  Italico  bello.  The  war  made  by  the  Italian  allies  (hence  called 
likewise  the  social  war)  upon  the  Roman  republic,  in  order  to  extOit 
from  it,  by  force  of  arms,  the  rights  of  citizenship.  From  the  Mand 
haying  begun  it^  this  war  is  sometimes  denominated  the  Marsic. 

4.  Tahilario.  ''The  registry."  The  office  where  the  public 
records  were  kept.    Compare  note  2. 

6.  Ad  eayptae  habemut,  nihil  dicere.  "To  say  nothing  widi 
regard  to  the  evidence  that  we  have." — Quae  habere  non  potsumus, 
Hie  public  register  which  has  been  destroyed. 

6.  De  hominum  memaria  iacere.  **  To  be  silent  as  to  the  testi- 
mony of  men,"  i.  e.  as  to  what  is  testified,  in  the  present  case,  by 
Lucullus  and  the  Heracleans. 

7.  Litei'arum  memoriam  flagitare.  *'  To  insist  on  that  of  v^ 
cords." 

8.  X!um  habeas.  "  Although  you  have." — fntegerrim  nmmcipn. 
**  Of  a  free  city  of  the  strictest  honouif."  When  this  oration  was 
delivered  Heraclea  was  a  mumcipium ;  when  Archias  obtained  fixxn 
it  the  rights  of  citizenship,  it  was  a  emtas  foederala. 

9.  Qwi9  idem  dicis^  dec.  "  Which  even  you  yourself  confess 
are  accustomed  to  be  falsified." 

10.  At  domtcUiumj  dec.  **  But,  you  will  say,  he  had  not  his 
domicil  in  Italy."    Cicero  here  anticipates  a  frivolous  objection  of 

.  Gratius,  that  Archias  had  not  fulfilled  the  first  requisite  rtT  the  law. 
The  common  text  has  Romaej  for  which  we  have  substituted  in 
ItaHOj  a  conjecture  of  Lambinus,  which  Emesti  and  others  adopt 
The  law  required  a  domicil  in  Italy,  not  at  Rome :  this  latter  pro- 
vision would  have  been  absurd.  Cicero's  aigument,  therefore,  is 
briefly  this ;  if  Archias  lived  at  Rome  many  years  before  he  was 
enrolled  as  a  citizen  of  Heraclea,  he  must  necessarily  have  had  a 
domicil  m  Italy.  Now,  that  he  so  dwelt  at  Rome  is  well  ascertained  ; 
consequently  he  fulfilled,  as  regarded  a  domicil,  all  the  provisfons 
of  the  enactment. 
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11.  Ante  emUttem  datam.    Namely,  at  Uetbdo^-^Sedem  on^  gj 
mum  rerum,  du;.   "  The  seat  of  all  his  efforts  and  aU  his  fortimes.'' 

12.  At  non  est  professus.  **  But  he  did  not  make  his  claim  uadflr 
&e  law."    Anticipating  a  second  objection  from  his  opponent 

13.  Immo  verOf  &c.  "  Nay,  indeed,  he  did  do  so,  in  those  rtry 
registeis,  which  aie  the  only  ones  connected  with  that  claiming  of 
the  lights  of  citizendiip,  and  with  the  college  of  praetors,  that 
possess  the  authority  of  public  documents."  Cicero  means,  that 
Aichias  not  only  claimed  in  due  season  the  rights  of  citizendiip,bot 
had  his  name  enrolled  in  those  registers  which  were  considered  the 
most  accurately  kept.  These  were  the  registers  of  Metellus,  those 
ot  Apphis  and  Gabmhis  being  regarded,  for  the  reasons  which  he 
specifies,  as  of  little  or  no  authority. 

14.  Nam  cum,  &c.  **  For^  whereas  the  registers  of  Appius  were 
•aid  to  have  been  kept  in  too  careless  a  manner,  whfle  Hob  corrup- 
tion of  Gabinius,  as  long  as  he  escaped  impeachment,  the  rtiin  that 
overtook  him  afler  condemnation,  deprived  his  registers  of  all  credit ; 
Metellus,  on  the  other  hand,  of  all  men  the  most  scrupulous  and  ttie 
most  observant  of  the  laws,  displayed  so  much  exactness  in  his 
own,  as  to  have  come  before  Lucius  Lentulus,  the  praetor,  and  the 
judges  who  were -sitting  with  him,  and  to  have  declared  that  he  was 
rendered  uneasy  by  the  erasure  of  a  single  name." — Cicero  here 
places  the  registers  of  Metellus  in  direct  opposition  to  those  of 
Appius  and  Gabinius,  and  cites  a  little  anecdote  to  show  how  care- 
ful and  scrupulous  a  man  the  former  was.  His  argument  then  be- 
comes a  very  strong  one.  If  the  name  of  Archias  be  fbund  in  the 
registers  of  a  praetor  so  famed  for  his  exactness  as  Metellus  was, 
this  circumstance  furnishes  the  best  possible  proof  in  support  of  the 
poet's  claim.  ' 

15.  AppH,  Appius  Claudius  and  P.  Gabinius  Capito  were  prae^ 
tors  along  vdth  Metellus,  in  the  year  when  Archias  was  registered. 
Gabiniufl,  after  returning  from  his  government  of  Achaia,  was  ac- 
cused of  extortion  by  Lucius  Piso,  and  condemned,  and  hence  his 
disgraceful  fall  destroyed  the  credit  ^f  his  register,  which  his  previ- 
ous corruption  had  already  greatly  impaired. 

16.  Modeatissimus,  Equivalent  here  to  legum  observaniiseimus. 
Compare  the  remark  of  Ddring,  "  homo  enim  modestua  vel  maxime 
moieeiiam  suamprobat  diligenter  obeervando  eat  9*^^^  ^'"^  ^'^ 
vare  decetJ*  Hence,  Or.  post  red,  in  Sen.  c.  2,  the  expression 
modesti  eonsuUs  is  a^^ed  to  magistrates  who  shrink  from  the  idea 
of  doing  any  thing  in  violation  of  the  laws."  {Emestif  Clav.  Cic.  s.  v.) 

17.  Judiees.    The  assessor es  of  the  praetor.    Consult  note  4 

page  49. 
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f^l  Id.  His  igitur  tabuHs,  The  student  will  observe  the  forj^e  of 
the  pronoun  Aw  in  this  clause,  refemng  to  the  great  care  and  dili- 
gence with  which  the  register  of  Metellus  was  kept. 

19.  NuUam  lituraniy  &c.  "  You  see  no  erasure  in  the  name  of 
Aolus  Licinius."  We  have  considered  in  nomen,  with  Emesti,  as 
equivalent  here  to  in  nomine.  It  may  also  be  differently  construed 
by  supplying  inductam. — Cicero's  argument  is  a  simple,  but  conclu- 
sive one.  If  the  name  of  Archias  was  contained  in  the  register  of 
Metellus ;  if  there  was  no  erasure  about  this  name ;  and  if  Metellus 
was  so  scrupulous  a  man  as  to  have  been  rendered  uneasy,  on  one 
occasion,  by  an  actual  erasure,  and  to  have  openly  stated  this  in 
court  before  the  praetor  and  his  associate  judges,  all  this  forms  the 
strongest  possible  argument  in  favour  of  Archias. 

20.  Mtdtocribus  muUist  dtc.  "  On  many  individuals  <^  merely 
moderate  abilities,  and  having  either  no  profession  at  all,  or  else 
flome  humble  one.^' 

21.  In  Graecia,  Referring  to  Magna  Graecia,  in  Southern  Italy, 
•8  i^pears  at  once  from  the.  names  immediately  after  subjoined, 
Rheginos,  Locrenses,  &c.,  denoting  communities  in  that  quarter. 

22.  Rheginosy  credo,  dec.  "  I  am  to  take  it  jfbr  granted,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Rhegium,  or  of  Locri,  or  of  Neapolis,  or  Tarentum, 
were  unwilling  to  bojstow  that  favour  on  this  individual,  though 
enjoying  at  the  same  time  the  highest  reputation  for  talents,  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  lavish  on  mere  actors."  The  whole  sen- 
tence is  ironical,  of  which  credo  is  the  index.  The  favour  alluded 
to  is  the  right  of  citizenship. 

23.  Scenicis  artificibits*  Equivalent  to  Justriombus,  So  the 
Greeks  sometimes  denominated  actors,  ol  mpi  tov  Li6irocov  re^^vtrsi, 
and  A(ovv(rca/rot  rexvirai.  Compare  Weaselingy  ad  Diod.  Sic.  4,  5, 
vol.  3,  p.  452,  ed.  Bip. 

24.  Quid  7  cum  ceteri,  &o.  Cicero  asks,  whether  Archdas  can, 
¥dth  any  justice,  be  deprived  of  his  citizenship,  who  was  actually 
enrolled  in  several  cities  of  Magna  Graecia,  but  preferred  being  re- 
garded as  a  citizen  of  Heraclea,  when  so  many  foreigners  have  sur- 
reptitiously had  themselves  registered  in  these  same  cities  not  only 
subsequent  to  the  Plautian,  but  also  to  the  Papian  law.  They 
escape  with  impunity,  whereas  he  who  acted  with  perfect  good  faith 
is  sought  to  be  injured. 

25.  Legem  Papiam.  By  the  Papian  law,  named  from  its  pro- 
poser, the  tribune  C.  Papius,  A.  U.  C.  688,  in  the  consulship  of 
Gotta  and  Torquatus,  it  waa  ordained,  that  all  foreignera  should  be 
expelled  from  the  city :  "  ut  peregrim  urbe  peUererUur.^.*  In  con- 
•equence  of  this  enactment,  many  foreigners  managed  to  have  their 
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Pige. 
names  snireptitiously  inserted  in  the  registers  of  the  free  towns  of  g  1 
Italy,  as  citizens  of  the  same,  by  which  means  they  evaded  the  law. 

26.  In  eorum  nmnicipiorum,  <Scc.  Alluding  to  Rhegiom,  Locn, 
&c.  These  were  now  municipia,  under  the  Julian  law,  but  had 
been  civitates  foed&ratae  when  Archias  obtained  from  them  tha 
rights  of  citizenship.     Consult  Legal  Index. 

27.  Irrepserini,  By  clandestine  means.  Alluding  most  prob- 
ably to  the  corraption  of  the  magistrates  who  had  charge  of  these 
registers. 

28.  Census  nostras,  dec.  "  You  ask,  forsooth,  for  th^  lists  of 
our  censors,'*  L  e.  you  demand  that  the  census-lists  be  produced. 
Gratius  maintained  that  the  name  of  Archias  was  not  upon  the 
books  of  the  censors.  Cicero  replies,  that,  at  those  times  when  the 
census  was  taken,  Archias  was  absent  from  Rome  with  LucuUus, 
and  that  when  he  was  present  in  Rome,  no  census  for  the  year 
was  made. 

29.  Est  enm  obseurum.  **  For  it  is,  it  seems,  a  fact  not  gener- 
ally known."  Ironical. — Proximis  censoribiis,  ''  Hiat,  under  the 
last  censors.'*  The  censors  referred  to  wero  L.  Gellius  and  Cn. 
Lentulus,  A.  U.  C.  683. 

1 .  Hunc.     Referring  to  Archias.  52 

2.  Superiorihus.  "  That  under  the  censors  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  last."  These  were  L.  Marcius  Philippus  and  M.  Pep- 
pema,  A.  U.  C.  667,  after  whom  the  census  was  for  a  long  time 
intermitted. 

3.  Cum  eodem  quaestore.  •*  With  the  same  individual,  then 
filling  the  office  of  quaesto?." 

4.  Primis.  "  That,  under  the  first  censors  after  he  received  the 
lights  of  citizenship."  These  were  L.  Julius  Caesar,  and  P. 
Licinius  Crassus,  A.  U.  C.  664. 

5.  Nullam  populi  partem,  &c.  "  No  part  of  the  people  was 
rated,"  i.  e.  no  census  was  taken  of  any  portion  of  the  people. 
In  consequence  of  no  census  having  been  taken  on  this  occasion, 
Philippus  and  Peipema  were  chosen  censors  three  years  after, 
instead  of  fivei  the  usual  interval,  in  order  to  remedy  the  omissiou 
The  census  had  not  been  held,  because  the  censors  were  too  much 
occupied  with  the  arrangement  of  eight  new  tribes,  composed  of 
foreigners  who  had  just  been  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens.  Archias;  residing  in  Rome  at  the  time,  was  consequently 
not  rated. 

6.  Sed,  quoniam  census,  &c.  "  But  still  farther,  since  the  mero 
entry  on  the  books  of  the  censors  does  not,  of  itself,  estftblish  the 
right  of  ciuzenship." 
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g2  7-  ^  '^  i^^  ^^"^  ^-  "  Conducted  himself,  at  that  period,  m. 
much  like  a  citizen,  as  to  be  able  to  have  his  name  enrolled  among 
them.'*    After  ita  supply  ut  eenteri  posset, 

8.  lis  temporihtis,  6k.  '*At  those  Teiy  times  when,  asyoq 
i^ge,  he  was  not,  even  in  lus  own  opinion,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
tights  of  Roman  citizens/'  More  literally,  "  at  those  times,  with 
reference  to  which  (quoad  ^tuie)  you  allege  that  h?,'^  dipc.  This 
constniction  of  quae,  as  depending  on  qwxuL,  or  something  equiva*- 
lent  understood,  will  ssto  us  the  necessity  of  reading  queis  with 
Gzaevius,  in  place  of  quae,  or  of  supplying,  with  Emesti,  after 
criminans,  some  such  expression  as  dicendo,  or  cum  diets. 

9.  Testamentum  fecU,  &c.  Ckero  shows,  that  Axchus,  at  the 
time  alluded  to,  was  actually  a  Roinan  citizen,  from  the  threa 

* '  following  circumstances :  1.  From  his  making  a  will  according  to 
the  Roman  laws,  which  none  but  a  Roman  citizen  could  do.  2. 
From  his  succeeding  to  inheritances  left  by  Roman  citizens,  which 
a  foreigner  could  not ,  do.  3.  From  his  having  obtained  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  state  for  good  conduct. 

10.  Et  in  heneficOst  ^c.  "  And  his  name  was  carried  to  the 
public  treasury,  in  the  list  of  the  beneficiaries,  by  L.  Lucullus  the 
proconsul."  Whenever  any  individual  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  public  service,  he  was  reconmiended  by  the  magistrate,  or 
governor,  under  whom  he  acted,  to  the  government  at  home.  A 
list,  containing  the  names  of  suoh  persons,  was  made  out  by  the 
one  who  reconmiended  them,  and  was  deposited  by  hun  in  the 
public  treasury,  or  archives  of  the  state,  llie  persons  thus  noticed 
were  called  beneficid,  (i.  e.  hemficiariif)  Iftcause  advantages  of  some 
kind  or  other  were  always  sure  to  be  reaped  by  them.  This  hon- 
our, however,  could  of  course  only  be  enjoyed  by  Roman  citizens, 
and  hence  Archias  must  have  been  one  of  the  latter.  (Consult,  as 
legards  the  hemficia  of  the  Romans,  the  remains  of  Gionovius  ie 
Pecun.'veL  3, 17,  and  Manutius  ad  loe.) 

11.  ProcansuU.  The  common  text  has  praetare  et  commlet  foi 
which  we  have  given  proconsuls  with  Graevius.  The  reason  of  the 
change  is  simply  this ;  the  lists  referred  to  in  the  text  were  made 

.  almpst  always  by  the  provincial  magistrates,  and  as  one  of  the 
MSS.  coUated  by  Graevius  has  P.  R.  consvle  instead  of  praetore  et 
eonsule,  the  change  to  proconstde  seems  a  very  rational  one. 
Emesti  observes  of  it,  "  Verissime  Graemus  corrigit  JProconsule." 
18.  Quaere  argumenta,  dec.  "  Seek  for  other  proofs  of  Archias's 
not  being  a  citizen,  if  you  can  find  any.  For  never  will  he  bo 
xeftited  by  any  thing  appearing  either  in  his  own  conduct  or  that  of 
bis  ftiends."    The  common  text  has  judicioj  for  which  we  have 
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given  indiciOf  on  the  conjecture  of  Hgen. — Suo  refers  to  Axc1um*8  g2 
having  /ulfiUed  all  the  requisitions  of  the  law,  and  am^corum  to  the 
conduct  of  LucuUua  in  particular,  in  having  added  the  name  of  the 
poet  to  the  list  of  the  public  beneficiaries.  Nothing,  argues  Cicero, 
can  be  derived  from  these  two  sources  unlbvoniable  to  the  claim 
of  Archias,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  in  support  of  it. 

13.  Quia  suppeditat  nobis,  &c.  "  It  is  because  he  supplies  us 
with  that,  by  which  both  our  minds  can  be  refreshed  after  emerging 
from  this  din  of  the  forum,  and  amid  which  our  ears,  stunned  by  the 
wrangh'ng  of  litigation,  may  begin  to  taste  of  repose."  A  beautiful 
allusion  to  the  charms  of  literary  society  and  leisure,  after  labo- 
rious professional  labours  have  been  brought  to  their  daily  close. 
Uhi  is  to  be  repeated  with  et  auresy  and  takes  a  new  meaning  in 
Ibis  latter  clause,  being  here  equivalent"  to  in  qtto,  whereas  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence  it  has  the  force  of  a  quo,  or  rather  tho 
simple  case  of  the  instrument,  quo. 

14.  Suppetere  nobis  posse,  Ac.  "  That  we  can  have  what  to 
say,"  6lc. — Rerum.  "  Of  matters  that  present  thomselves,"  i.  e. 
cases,  subjects  for  pleading. 

15.  Nisi  excolamus.  ''Unless  we  assiduously  cultivate." — 
TarUam  eonteniionem.  ''So  long-continued  exertion."  More 
Kterally,  "  to  be  kept  so  long  upon  the  stretch."  A  metaphor  taken 
from  the  bending  of  a  bow,  or  any  thing  of  a  pliable  nature,  which 
loses  its  pliability  in  some  degree  by  being  too  long  bent. 

16.  Nisi  relaxemus.  "Unless  we  unbend  them." — Relaxo  jn 
here  directly  opposed  to  conterUio,  and  is  elegantly  employed  for 
rcficio  or  recreo.  The  cramping  and  narrowing  effect  of  mere 
professional  studies  is  very  pithily  alluded  to  in  the  well  known 
saying,  ol  airol  mpl  t(5p  airtov  roTg  a^roTi  ri  avr&,  as  well  as  in  tho 
Sis  Kpafi]3ri  Bdvarof. 

17.  His  sludOs.  Referring  to  literary  *'  pursuits." — Ita  se  litieris 
aMiderunt.  "  Have  buried  themselves  to  such  a  degree  amid 
literary  studies."  Cicero  means,  that  they  only  are  to  be  censured 
for  their  attachment  to  literary  pursuits,  who  allow  the  world  to  reap 
no  benefit  from  their  labours ;  that  in  his  case  they  form  a  source 
of  advantage  to  his  feUow-men,  and  one  of  the  purest  and  truest 
delight  to  himself,  calling  off  his  mind  from  all  the  bUndishments  of 
pleasure. 

18:  Ut  nihil  possini,  Ac.  "As  to  have  been  able  neither  to 
contribute  aiiy  thing  from  these  same  studies  to  the  common  good, 
nor  to  bring  forth  any  thing  into  the  view  of  their  fellow-men  and 
the  open  light  of  day."  Adspeclum  and  lueem  are  here  opposed  to 
iko  retirement  and  comparative  obscurity  of  the  study* 
22* 
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52  ^^'  ^^  mii^MW  Unbare  mU  commoio.  '*  From  no  inan's  danger 
or  interesU."  TVmptu  is  here  elegantly  used  in  the  sense  of 
pmaUwm.  Cicero  uses  the  latter,  a  little  farther  on,  in  this  veiy 
chapter,  "  fohnquam  amieorum  periculU  defuit.*'  The  meaning 
here  assigned  to  tempus  ia  derived  from  another  elegant  nsage  in 
Cicero,  bj  which  the  word  in  question  is  employed  to  signify  the 
state  or  condition  of  an  individual  at  any  partiiciiiai  time,  whether 
fitTourable  or  nnfavonnble.  Hence  aiises  its  second  meaning  in 
Cicero,  which  is  always  controlled  by  the  context,  denoting  in  the 
pieeent  instance  "  danger,"  while  in  others  it  has  the  force  of 
*'  interests,"  "  advantage,**  dec. — Some  editions  have  eommodumf 
oonnecting  it  with  what  ibllows.    This  seems  quite  inferior. 

30.  (kmm  mernn.  *'  A  regard  for  my  own  leisure,"  L  e.  the 
wish  to  devote  my  moments  of  leis&re  to  literaxy  relaxatipn  and 
repose. 

21.  AdmioM  res  obeundas.  **For  attending  to  thor  piivate 
•fihiis."—- ild  futog  dies,  dec.  *'  For  celebrating  festal  days,  and 
enjoying  the  public  spectacles  connected  with  them."  Public 
spectacles,  such  as  games,  theatrical  exhibitions,  dec.,  fbnned  an 
important  part  of  festal  celebrations. 

S3.  Tempestms  convimt,  <*  To  the  revchies  of  the  table." 
By  eomrimwn  ttrnpeHivumj  the  Romans  meant  an  entertainment 
wfaieh  commenced  before  the  usual  tinie,  and  was  continued  late 
kito  the  night,  or  pndonged  till  m<»ning.  The  ordinaiy  time  for 
Deginning  the  coena  was  the  ninth  hour  or  three  o*clocfc  afternoon 
in  stmimer,  and  the  tenth  hour  hi  winter.— In  the  expression  (cm- 
fesHmim  eofwimum  some  prefer  intempesHvum,  as  according  better 
with  the  sense  ;  the  t^posite,  however,  is  successfully  maintained 
bj  Graevius,  Gionovius,  Ceflarius,  Sahnasius,  and  other  critics. 

83.  Aleae,  *<  To  gaming."  All  games  of  chance  went  under 
the  general  denomination  of  aUa,  and  were  forbidden  by  the-Cor- 
nelian,  Puhhcian,  and  Titian  laws,  except  at  the  Saturnalia  in  De* 
camber.    These  kws,  however,  were  not  strictly  observed, 

34*  JPOoc.  *<Toball-plAymg."  This  was  a  favourite  exercise 
with  the  Romans,  and  their  most  distinguished  men  engaged  in  it 

35.  AdhaecstudiarecoUnda.  "  For  reviewing  these  studies  of 
Boy  earUer  yeaii."    The  allusion  is  to  Hteraiy  studies. 

26.  Quod  ex  his  studOs,  dec.  "  Because  it  is  from  these  same* 
■todies,  that  this  faculty  of  public  speaking,  which  I  cultivate,  is 
estimated  by  others."  Cicero  means,  that  eloquence  receives  iU 
truest  lustre  from  literary  studies,  and  that  the  more  one  is  attached 
to  the  latter,  the  more  completely  will  he  be  regarded  as  haviqg 
attained  to  the  former.      Onuio  et  facuUm  is  here  equivalent-  to 
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fteuUasusraUonis.    Some  lead  ertteii  fixr  ccMeAir,  bot  een»€imr  k  50 
more  elegaat.  "^^ 

27.  Quantacunpte  est  in  me. -**  In  whatsoerer  degne  it  teitto 
mme." 

1.  Quae  si  eui  kviar,  dec.     "  Andif  this  appean  to  aoj  one  too  53 
*triflbg  in  its  Batuie  to  be  here  alluded  to  by  me,  I  certainlj  know 

from  wltat  fountain-head  to  deriTe  thoee  qualificationa  that  are  noal 
important  in  their  character.**  Cicero,  fearing  lest  his  pzerione 
remade,  might  savour  too  much  of  yanity,  subjoins  this  mcidoit 
obserration.  If  the  faculty  of  public  speaking  which  I  posoew 
appears  to  any,  as  no  doubt  it  does,  of  too  trifling  and  Umiled  a 
nature  for  me  to  make  any  boast  of  it,  stiU  Iknow  in  what  stndiee 
to  find  those  aids  to  oratory  which  will  enable  me  to  »^in  to  the 
truest  eminence. 

2.  Nam,  Cicero  now  proceeds  to  show,  in  most  beautSul  latt* 
guage,  what  are  those  aids,  furnished  by  literaiy  slmdies,  which  lead 
to  eminence  in  oratoiy.  They  are,  according  to  him,  ^ose  princi- 
ples of  true  wisdom,  and  that  love  for  friends  and  coontzy,  which 
never  fail  to  lead  him  who  is  governed  by  them  to  the  &irest  honoiin 
of  eloquence. 

.  3.  MuUorum  praeeepHs,  dec.  The  term  p-aeeepHs  refers  to  the 
lessons  of  philosophy,  and  UUeris  to  the  perusal  of  the  poets,  histo- 
rians, dec. 

4.  Magyio  ftpere  expetenium,  '*  Deserving  of  being  eamestllf 
sought  after." — HonestaUm,     **  An  honourable  name.** 

5.  In  ea  auUm  perseqttenda.  '*  And  that  in  its  attainment.*'— 
Parvi.  esse  iucenda.  **  Are  to  be  regarded  as  comparatively  trifling." 
Parvi  is  what  the  grammarians  call  the  genitive  of  price  or  estimaF 
tion.  '^ 

6.  Dimieaiiones.  Referring  here,  and  in  what  immediately  fbl< 
k>w8,  to  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline. 

7.  Sed  pleni  omnes  sunt  librif  dec.  "  FuO,  however,  are  aH  tiio 
the  bookis,  full  are  the  words  of  the  wise,  full  is  antiquity  of  great 
eiamples ;  examples  that  would  all  lie  hid  in  obscurity,  did  not  the 
light  of  letters  approach  to  illumine  them." — ^The  love  of  country, 
aigues  Cicero,  is  fostered  by  the  love  of  literature,  for  it  is  the  latter 
that  has  rescued  from  oblivion  those  fair  examples  of  devotion  to 
country  and  to  friends,  with  which  all  antiquity  abounds. 

8.  Sapientium  voces.  Analogous  to  our  EogUsh  expression,  **  the 
voice  of  the  wise,**  and  referring  to  the  writings  of  the  philosophen. 

9.  Nisi  literarum  lumen  accederet.  This  same  idea  is  very 
beautifully  touched  upon  by  Horace,  Ode  4,  €,  13,  seqq. 

10.  Qiiam  vmlifis  imagines,  dec.    "  How  many  delineations  of 
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g3  the  btavest  of  men,  wrongfat  out  not  only  for  our  contemptatian, 
but  also  for  us  to  imitate,  have  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers 
left  behind  them  !*'  Images  refers  to  the  delineations  of  moral 
character. 

11.  Miki  jnroponefu,  «  Placing  before  my  view."— ilnimttm  ei 
meniem  fiMom,  dtc.  "  Strove  to  mould  my  feelings  and  my  thoughts,* 
by  reflecting  on  the  characters  of  those  illustrious  men.*' 

12.  Eli  ipsi  aummi  wW,  &c.  "  Were  those  great  men  them- 
aelves,  whose  merits  have  been  handed  down  to  remembrance  by 
the  aid  of  letters,  versed  in  that  learning  which  you  extol  by  your 
encomiums  V  Literally,  *'  learned  in  that  learning."  The  allusion 
IS  to  liberal  and  polite  acquirements. 

?3.  DiffieiU  est  hody  &c.  Cicero  will  not  undertake  to  say,  that 
all  the  eminent  men  alluded  to  by  him  were  trained  up  in  the  paths 
«f  literature.  On  the  contrary,  he  acknowledges,  that  many  of  them 
were  self-taught  men,  and  owed  their  success,  in  a  great  degree,  to 

he  unaided  ibrce  of  natural  talents.  Yet  he  is  convinced,  that 
these  native  powers  would  have  produced  stiH  fairer  results  under 

he  fostering  influence  of  liberal  stodies. 

14.  Sed  tamen  est^  certum^  dte.  "  And  yet  what  I  am  going 
tO  answer  may  be  relied  upon  witii  certainty,"  i.  e.  is  most 
certain. 

15.  ^ExceUenli  animo  ac  virtute,  **  Of  superior  ability  and  merit." 
"^Et  sine  doctrina,  6lc.  "  And  that,  without  the  aid  of  learning,  by 
the  almost  divine  influence  of  nature  itself,  they  have  become,  by 
Jieir  own  exertions,  discreet  and  influential  men." 

16.  Naturae.  Referring  to  natural  abilities. — Modcratos.  Com- 
p«^  the  explanation  of  Doring :  "  Moderatos,  h.  e.  temperanteSf 
eontinenteSf  qui  ammum  ad  normam  recti  moderari  et  temperare 
possunt." 

17.  Ad  laudem  alque  virtutem,  &c.  "That  natural  abilities, 
without  tho  aid  of  learning,  have  oflener  availed  more  for.the  pur- 
poses of  fame  and  of  virtue,"  i.  e.  for  establishing  a  reputation  for 
what  is  honourable  and  virtuous. 

18.  Atque  idem  ego  contendoy  &c.  ''  And  yet  I  at  the  same  time 
contend,  that  when  to  natural  abilities  of  an  exalted  and  brilliant 
diaracter  there  are  added  the  directing  influence,  as  it  were,  and 
moulding  power  of  learning,  then  something  or  other  great  and  ex- 
traordinary is  accustomed  to  result." — Ratio  refers  to  the  method 
which  learning  generally  imparts,  and  by  which  our  mental  move- 
ments become  systematized. — Iltud  nescio  quid. '  Literally,  **  That 
I  know  not  what."  Something  or  other.  Compare,  as  regards  the 
meaning  of  Cicero  in  this  passage,  the  remarks  in  note  13. 
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19.  ExkocfMe,  6lc.    "That  of  this  mmiber  wu.'»     CvmUnio  53 
extends  its  force  to  this  and  the  succeeding  danses. 

20.  Africanum,  The  yoanger  Afiicanas.  Consult  Historical 
Index,  and  compare  Cic.  de  Off.  1, 32 :  **  ilw  idem  A/rieamu  eUh 
guenHa  eumuUivit  bellicam  gloriam.*^ 

21.  C.  ZiosZncm.  Weil  Ispown  from  Cicero's  tnatiae  on  Friend- 
ship.— L.  Fwrnim,  L.  Farias  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  617,  and,  ae- 
cording  to  Cicero,  {BnU.  28,)  ^*perhen€  ladne  locuitu  est,  €t  UUt' 
alius  fuam  eeteri." 

22.  Moderatissimot  htmUnetf  6cc.  ''The  most  disenei  and 
continent  of  men."    Consult  note  16. 

23.  Et  ilUs  temporHnu  dociisnmum.  '*  And  a  Texj  leamed  man 
for  those  times." 

24.  M.  Catonem  iUum  senem.  ''Marcos  Cato,  the  elder.^ 
More  commonly  known  as  Cato  the  censw,  and  the  great  giaod* 
father  of  Cato  Uticensis. 

25.  Ad  percipiendam,  dec.  "  As  regarded  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  yirtue." — Adjuvareniur.     For  adjiUi  fiasstni. 

1.  Quod  si,  dec.  ."  But  even  if  so  great  advantages  as  these  g^ 
weie  shown  not  to  result." — Hone  anim  adversionem,  &c.  "  You 
would  regard  this  employment  of  the  mind  as  most  worthy  the  dig- 
nity of  a  thinking  being,  and  most  liberal  in  its  character."  Com- 
pare, as  regards  humamssimamy  note  16,  page  48,  and  also  the  ex* 
planation  of  Doring :  "  Humamssimam^  h.  e.  homine  dignusimoM 

tt  honesiissimam" 

2.  Nam  ctterany  dtc.  "  Fox  other  mental  employmenta  are  not 
suited  either  to  ev^ry  period,  or  to  eveiy  age  or  place ;  these  studies^ 
however,  foster  our  eariier  years,  afford  delight  to  our  declining 
ones." — The  MSS.  all  agree  in  reading  agutU  for  ahiui,  but  «e 
have  given  alunt  with  I^unbinus,  Manutius,  Orollius,  and  othezs,  as 
more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  passage.  Emesti  has 
aguni,  and  explains  it  by  aeuunt,  i.  e.  exciiant. 

3.  DeUetarU  domi,  6ui,  "They  impart  gratification  at  home, 
they  embarrass  not  abroad,  they  are  with  us  during  the  vigils  of  the 
nig^t,  they  roam  with  us  in  foreign  lands,  they  are  our  companions 
amid  the  retirement  of  rural  scenes." — Non  impediutU  fofit.  Lit- 
erary studies  form  no  impediment  to  the  successful  dischaige  of 
public  duties,  but  rather  an  aid. — Rmiicaniur.  The  attachment  of 
the  Romans  to  a  countiy  life,  and<  their  resorting  to  their  villas  dur- 
ing the  heats  of  summer,  are  too  well  known  to  need  comment. 

4.  Quod  si  ipsi,  dec.  "  And  even  if  we  could  neither  ourselvea 
prosecute  them,  nor  taste  the  pleasures  they  afford  by  our  own  per- 
ceptions."   AtUngere  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  Irocters. 
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Pkge. 

5^  5.  Ttan  ammo  iggreHi  ac  duro  fiUt.  "  Was  possessed  of  a  bosom 
80  rude  and  so  devoid  of  all  feeting."  Agresti  is  here  equlTalent 
to  inhumano,  i.  e.  if  the  tenn  be  allowed,  "  unhumanized." 

6.  'Roseii,  Roscins,  tlie  celebrated  actor.  Consult  Historical 
Index. 

7.  Qui  cum  esset,  &c.  **  Who,  although  he  died  advanced  in 
years,  yet  seemed,  on  account  of  his  sui^[>as8ing  skill  and  grace,  to 
have  t>een  altogether  undeserving  of  death,"  i.  e.  to  have  been 
worthy  of  living  for  ever.  Venustatem  is  here  equivalent  to  "  rfe- 
g^mteiH  corporis  agilitatemf  concinnos  corporis  moius.*^ 

8.  Corporis  motu.  "  By  the  mere  movements  of  his  person.  *^-^ 
Nos  amfRorum,  dec.  "  Shall  we  treat  with  neglect  the  movements 
of  the  mind,  surpassing  all  belief,  and  the  rapid  play  of  talent  V  i.  e. 
shaH  we  praise  Roscius  for  the  mere  movements  of  his  person,  and 
neglect  Archias  when  so  much  more  conspicuous  for  the  movements 
of  the  mind  1-<-Eme8ti  thinks  that  we  ought  to  read  has  for  nos. 
But  the  latter  is  far  more  emphatic. 

9.  Utar  enitn  vestra  benignitate.  "  For  I  will  avail  myself  a 
iittie  farther  of  your  indulgence,"  i.  e.  I  will  trespass  a  little  longer 
upon  your  attention.— In  hoc'  novo  gtnere  dieendi.  Compare  note 
a,  page  49. 

10.  Cum  litsram  scripsisset  nuUam.'  '<  Although  he  had  not 
pommittod  a  sibgle  character  to  writmg/'  i.  e.  without  using  his 
pen. 

11.  Dicer e  ex  tempore.  "  Uttering  on  the  spur  of  the  moment." 
Aichias,  in  this,  resembled  the  Italian  -  improvisator!. — Revocatum. 
**■  When  requested  to  repeat."  Literally,  **  when  recalled,"  a  met- 
aphor borrowed  from  the  Custom  of  theatres,  when  an  actor  is 
r^alled  by  the  audience,  and  requested  to  repeat  his  part. 

12.  CornnvaisJIis  verbis  atque  sententiis,  **  With  a  total  change 
of  words  and  ideas." 

13.  Accurate  cogitateque,  **  With  caic  and  on  reflection." — Ui 
etd  veterumy  dec.  «  As  to  have  attained  to  the  praise  bestowed  on 
the  writers  of  old,"  i.  e.  to  have  equalled  the  productions  of  the  be^t 
days  of  Grecian  literature. 

14.  Atqui  sic  aeeepimus.  "  Why,  we  have  received  this,"  i.  e. 
have  learnt  this.  Ugen  reads  aique  on  conjecture.  But  atqui  suits 
better  what  precedes,  and  is  more  spirited. 

16.  Ceterarum  rerum  studio,  &c.  "  That  the  successful  pursuit 
of  other  matters  depends  on  acquirements,  and  precepts,  and  art ; 
that  the  poet,  on  the  contrary,  derives  his  power  from  nature  herself, 
and  is  roused  mto  action  by  the.energies  of  the  miad,  and  breathed 
into,  as  it  were,  by  a  kind  of  sacred  influence." 
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16.  JhJUtu    Compare  the  Greek  iMBowr*^^^,  iftwyiv^  dec.,  as  ap-  ^A 
plied  to  poets,  and  aUo  the  language  of  Ovid,  {Fagi.  6,  5) :— > 

''  Est  deus  in  nobis,  g^gitante  calescimus  4Uo  ; 
Impetus  hie  sacrae  semina  mentis  habet." 

17.  Suojwre.  "  By  a  right  peculiarly  hia  own/'  i.  e.  on  account 
of  his  own  eminence  as  a  votaxy  of  the  muse. 

18.  Sanctos.     "  A  hallowed  race."    , 

19.  Quod  quasi,  &c.  **  Because  they  seem  to  come  kcoqw 
mended  to  us  in  the  light  as  it  were  of  a  rich  favour  from  the 
gods."  The  Latin  writers,  in  order  to  convey  an  emphatic 
meaning,  frequently  join^  two  words,  that  are  exactly  or  neudy 
synonymous,  in  the  compass  of  the  same  sentence,  as,  in  the  present 
instance,  donum  and  muny^.  Some  writers,  indeed,  on  Latin 
style,  endeavour  to  draw  a  distinction  between  these  two  terms, 
making  donum  a  pure  gift,  no  obligation  being  implied  on  the  pait 
of  the  giver,  and  munus,  a  present  which  usage  or  obligatioii 
requires.  {CromHe,  Gymnasium,  vol.  1,  p.  97.)  But  no  such 
distinction  operates,  in  the  present  case,  and  certainly  none  in  the 
following  passage  of  Ovid,  {A.  A.  3,  653)  : — 

"  Munera,  crede  miki,  capiunt  hamtnesque  deosque, 
Placatur  donis  Jupiter  ipse  datis." 
in  the  Pandects,  also,,  donum  and  murms  are  frequently  joined  with 
each  other,  as,  for  example,  lib.  38,  tit.  1,  leg.  7,  37,  47.    XJlpisn, 
however,  insists,  that  donum  is  the  generic  term^  and  munus  the 
special.     (L.  194,  D.  de  verb,  signif.) 

20.  Humanissimos  homines,  *^  Men  most  conspicuous  for  the 
culture  of  liberal  knowledge." — Nulla  harbaria,  "  No  barbarous 
nation." 

1.  Saxa  et  soUludineSy  &c.     <'  Kocks  and  deserts  respond  to  the  gg 
Toice  of  the  bard."    A  beautiful  allusion  to  echo,  as  the  applause  of 
inanimate  nature. — Bestiae  saepe  immaneSf  d&c.     "  Savage  beasts 

axe  often  swayed  by  the  influence  of  song,  and  stop  in  their  career. 
An  allusion  to  the  fable  of  Oipheus.     Compare  Horace,  Od.  3,  11, 
13,  "  Tupotes  tigres  csmitesqus  silvas,"  &c.  . 

2.  IiutituH  rebus  optinUs. .  "  Trained  up  by  the  best  systems 
of  instruction,"  i.  e.  who  have  enjoyed  the  best  educations. 

3.  Cotophonii.  "  The  inhal»tants  of  Colophon."  One  of  the 
Greek  cities  of  Ionia.  For  this  and  the  Qther  names  that  occur  in 
the  sentence,  consult  Geographical  Index. 

4.  CMi  suum  vindicant.  "The  Chians  claim  him  f<H:  their 
own."    The  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Chios,  now  Sdo,    - 

6.  Saiaminii  repetunt,  6cq.  '*  The  pec^le  of  Salamis  demand 
him  back,  the  Smymeans,  however,  assure  us  that  he  is  theirs." 
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2lg  The  Teib  repeiOt  as  here  employed,  is  remaikably  lively  and  sin- 
king.—^The  common  line,  respecting  the  cities  that  claimed  the 
honour  of  being  Homer's  natal  place,  is  as  follows  :  '*  Smyrna, 
Rhodus,  CotophoUj  Salamis,  Chiofj  Argos,  AthenaeJ**  There  is 
no  agreement,  howerer,  among  writers,  as  regards  these  names. 
Some  for  Salamis  substitute  Oumae,  others  for  Salamis  and 
Rhodes  haye  Pylos  and  Ithaca.  Aiitipater  of  Sidon  has  left  the 
lUlowmg  epigram  in  the  Anthology  : — 

**  'Eirrft  T6\eii  ft&pvayro  co^tiv  iih.  pi^cof  'Ofi^pov, 
22/i^a,  Xhf,  KoXofiiv,  'Wo/fiy,  Ue\oi,  "AjB/of,  'A^^kai." 
Leo  Allathis,  himself  a  native  of  Chios,  in  a  work  written  on  the 
subject  of  Homer's  native  country,  argues  strongly  in  favour  of 
Chios.  One  of  the  mkin  supports,  however,  of  this  theory,  namely 
.  the  line  m  the  Hymn  to  Apollo,  where  mention  is  made  of  the 
*<  blind  man*'  who  <*  dwells  in  rocky  Chios,"  is  now  remoyed,  diat 
poem  not  bemg  Homer's.  Of  all  the  places  referred  to,  Smyrna 
appears  to  have  the  best  claim. 

6.  Deluhrum  efuSj  Ac.  "Thejr  have  dedicated  a  temple  to 
him."  Literally,  "  a  shrine  of  his."  Consult  the  learned  woik  of 
Gisbert  Cuper,  {AtAst.  1683,  4to.)  on  a  marble  which  has  come 
down  tons,  with  a  rejjresentation  on  it  of  Homer's  Apotheosis. 

7.  Conieniunt.  Weiske  thmks,  that  de  eo,  or  some  similar 
words,  have  been  dropped  from  ^s  clause.  This  supposition  seems 
hardly  necessary,  considering  all  that  precedes. 

8.  AUenum.  "  A  mere  stranger."  Referring  to  Homer.^ 
Hunc  wifum.    "This  one  while  still  alive."    Alluding  to  Archias. 

0.  Et  vdumtaie  et  legihus.  '<  Both  from  inclination  and  by  the 
laws.'*^  The  laws  of  Rome  respecting  citizenship. — Rtpudiamus. 
<*  Are  we  rejecting."  Some  editions  have  rejmdiabimnSj  but  the 
present  is  more  emphatic,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the  giinter  number 
ofmaauscripis. 

10.  Omne  siudmm  ttipuomneingemuni.  "  AH  his  zeal  and  all 
Us  talent." 

U,  Ei  Cimbricat  res,  6tc.  **  He  both,  when  a  young  man, 
treated  of  the  operations  against  the  Cimbri,"  i.  e.  the  war  with 
that  invading  host. — AUigit.  The  verb  aUingo  means,  to  touch 
slightly  npon,  to  engage  in  a  thing  in  part,  and  hence  it  has  been 
npposed  that  Archias  merely  commenced  a  poem  on  the  Cimbric 
virar,  especially  as  Cicero,  in  the  Uth  chapter  of  this  same  oration, 
ttses  iUtigit  and  inehoami  together. 

12.  Ipri  iUi  C.  Mario,  <*To  the  celebrated  Cains  Marfos 
hunself."  The  conqueror  of  the  Cimbri.  '  The  ptonoon  iUe  has 
here  the  force  of  the  Greek  artide  when  en^hatic. 
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13.  Qui  iuriarf  &e.    "  Who  seemed  east  in  too  nigged  a  moold  gg 
fo  -fayour  these  stadies,'*  i.  e.  to  patronise  or  take  any  inteiest  m 
liteFuy  men. 

14.  Tom  avernu  a  Mutia,  "  So  ayerae  to  the  society  of  the 
Mnses,**  i.  e.  so  great  a  foe  to  litenoy  porsiiits  ;  -  possessing  a  mind 
so  uncongenial  to  literary  stadies.     Compare  the  Greek  Hftovcot, 

I&.  Qui  turn  fnandarif  dec.  *'  As  not  readily  to  allow  the  eternal 
heralding  of  his  laboins  to  be  consi^ed  to  yene,**  i.  e.  as  not 
readily  to  allow  the  poet  to  consign  his  fame  to  the  immortality  of 


16.  Tkemittoclem,  iilum.  "  That  the  well-known  Themisto- 
cles." 

17.  Quod  tia-oanuL  "What  performer."  AeroanuL  propeily 
denotes  any  thing  agreeable  to  hear,  (from  the  Greek  lUpoM^oi,)  a 
musical  symphony  of  players,  &c.  It  is  then,  es  m  the  present 
instance,  tsken  to  signify  a  musician  or  perfonner.  Compare  Cie, 
fro  Sexi,  c.  54-:  "Ipte  ilU  nuueimus  ludiusj  nen  sotum  apeetaior^ 
ted  actor  et  acroama"  So  Suetonius,  Aug.  74^  **  Ei  out  aeroo' 
mdUi  out  kistriones  out  eiiam  irwiales  ex  circo  btiioa  inierpone- 
bat."  Emesti,  in  an  excursus  to  this  latter  passage,,  eyen  goes  so 
far  as  to  assert,  that,  among -Latin  writers,  ocroama  is  always  used 
of  persons  and  neyer  of  things.  This  position,  howeyer,  is  an 
erroneous  one.  Still  his  explanation  of  the  word  itself  may  not  be 
smiss  in  this  place  :  *'  Aeroamata,  qui  aive  in  tkeatrisy  site  in 
anmoiOf  voluptaiia  swuta  audiuntury  fiiiijici  omnu  qui  eantu 
nervorum^  tUnarum  et  vocum,  deUctant  aures." 

18.  A  quo  SUA  virtue,  dbc.  "  By  whom  his  merits  might  be  best 
celebrated."  The  loye  of  glory  was  the  ruling  passion  of  this 
illustrions  Athenian.  Compare,  as  x^gaids  the  anecdote  here 
related  of  him,  the  language  of  Valerius  Maximue :  '<  Tkemietodea^ 
theatrum  petentf  cum  interrogaretur^  cujue  vox  audita  tUifiututa 
eeett  gratfeeima,  dixit ;  ^e  a  quo  artee  nuae  eanentur  optimeJ'* 
(8, 14,  6.) 

19.  Item  extmw,  dec.  **  Was,  for  a  like  reason,  strongly  attached 
to  Lucius  Pk>tins."  Emesti  regards  Plotius  as  a  poet;  but 
Weiske,  with  less  probability,  makes  him  a  rhetorician,  and  iden- 
tical with  the  one  named  in  Suetonius,  de  elar.  rket.  c.  3. 

20.  Mithridatieum  vero  heUum,  dee.  <*  The  whole  Mithridatio 
war,  howeyer,  a.,  great  and  a  difficult  contest,  and  one  carried  on 
with  yery  yaried  success  by  land  and  sea,  has  been  described  in 
yerse  by  this  my  friend."  The  particle  vero  is  here  employed  as 
denoting  opposition  to  what  precedes.  The  exploits  just  alluded  to 
were  great  and  splendid,  it  is  true,  but  the  muse  of  Aichias  selected 

23 
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gg  a  still  nobler  theme. — The  Mithridatic  war  was  caixied  on  by  the 
Romans,  agaiiist  Mithridates  the  7th.  sumamed  Eupator,  king  of 
Pontus.  It  was  an  important  and  difficult  contest,  owing  to  the 
great  talents  and  yaried '  resources  of  Mithridates.  The  wax  was 
ent«red  upon  bj  Sylla,  who  was  followed  by  Locullus,  and  it  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  Pompey. 

21.  Qm  iibru  **  And  this  poem."  The  term  Hbri  refers  Iher 
aUy  to  the  *'  books"  of  which  the  poem  in  question  was  composed. 
^SlustrarU.    **  Sheds  lustre  upon." 

22.  PojnUus  efdm  RomanuSf  dec,  ^*  For  the  Roman  people,  with 
Locullus  for  their  commander,  laid  open  Pontus,  although  hitherto 
strongly  defended  by  both  the  resources  of  its  monarch  and  the 
nature  itself  of  the  country."  Of  the  merits  of  Locailus,  in  this 
war,  Cicero  treata  at  large  in  the  8th  chapter  of  the  oration  for  the 
ManiUan  law. — Aa  regards  the  force  of  aperuU  in  the  presenk 
passage,  compare  the  oration  just  referred  to^  (L  c.)  **  Pate/aUum- 
que  noBtria  Ugionibus  PaiUumt  qui  anU  Popdo  Romano  es  emm 
aditu  elaunu  essel" 

23.  Non  maxima  manu.  **With  no  veiy  Isige  fotce^"  The 
Roman  infantry,  on  this  occasion,  consisted  of  about  10,000  men. 
There  were  also  about  a  thousand  slingers.  The  .whole  cavaky 
were  likewise  present,  which  Appian  makes  500  in  number.  (P/ul. 
ViL  LueuU.  c.  ^T.-^Appian.  BeU.  Miikrid.  c.  85.) 

24.  Afmeniorum,  The  battle  was  fought  with  Tigranes,  king 
of  Armenia,  and  son-m-law  of  Mithridates.  His  army  is  said  to 
have  been  250,00Q  infantiy,  and  50,000  cavalry.  (Appian,  L  c) 
According  to  the  ancient  writers,  Tigranes  ridiculed  the  small  nnm- 
her  of  the  Rpman  troops,  remarking,  **  if  th^  come  as  ambassadors^ 
there  are  too  many  of  them ;  if  as  soldiers,  too  few."  {PbU,  ViL 
JmcuU.  1.  c. — Appian*  uhi  supra. — Memnon.  HiH.  e.  57,  p.  85, 
€d.OreU.) 

25.  PopuURomam,  dte.  <*To  the  Roman  people  belongs  the 
praise,  that  the  very  friendly  city  of  the  Cyziceni  was  rescued,"  dec., 
i.  e.  the  praise  of  having  rescued.  Compare  the  8th  chapter  of  the 
oration  for  the  Manilian  law;  and  consult,  for  an  account  of 
Cyzicus,  Geographical  Index.  • 

26.  Ex  omm  vmpttu  regio^  dec.  *^Fnm  every  attack  on  the 
part  of  the  monarch  with  whom  we  were  waning,  and  from  the 
devouring  jaws  of  the  whole  war,"  i,  e.  from  the  fury  of  a  formidable 
monarch,  and  from  all  the  disasters  of  a  merciless  war.^The  king 
referred  to  is  Mithridates.— Ore  aefaueilnts.  A  metaphor  borrowed 

^    from  the  appearance  presented  by  a  furious  monster  about  to  spring 
iipon  its  prey. 
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27.  Nostra  semper  feretur^  &c.  <*  The  fleet  of  the  enemy  sank  ^g 
and  its  leaders  slain,  Lucius  LucuUus  contending  on  our  side,  and 
that  inciedible  naVal  conflict  off  Tenedos,  will  always  be  spoken  of 
and  celebrated  as  our  own  peculiar  source  of  praise,"  i.  e.  as  a 
memorable  source  of  praise  to  the  Roman  arms.  With  -Mstra  re- 
peat laue  from  the  previous  sentence.  We  have  preferred  this  to 
the  very  harsh  construction  of  Emesti :  *'  Nostra  vuLxime  cum 
pugna  navalis :  per  av^vyiav  cum  classis  jungitwr.** 

1.  Nostra  sunt  tropaea,   &c.     '*  These  are  our  tropihies,  our  ^Q 
monuments,  our  trii](mpbs,"  i.  e.  peculiarly  our  own ;  peculiarly 
glorious  to  the  Roman  name. 

2.  FerurUuf,  "  Are  spread  abroad."  Equivalent  to  iifferuntur^ 
or  dissipantur. 

3.  Afrieano  superiori,  *^  To  the  elder  Africanus."  Commonly 
called  Africanus  Major,  (scil.  n&ta.y^Noster  Etouus.  Ennius, 
although  a  native  of  Rudiae  in  Cakbria,  yet  obtained' by  his  merits 
the  freedom  of  Rome,  and  became  in  the  strictest  sense,  by  his 
metrical  annals,  the  national  poet  of  the  Roman  people.  Hence  the 
expression  noster,  "  our  own,"  in  the  text. 

4.  Jiaque  etiam,  &c.  "  And  hence  he  is  even  thought  to  be 
placed  of  marble  on  the  sepulchre  of  the  Scipios,"  i.  e.  the  marble 
statue,  which  we  see  al(Hig  with  others  on  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  is 
thought  to  be  that  of  Ennius.  Compare  &e  explanation  of  Emesti : 
**  Quod  simulacrum  marm&reum  est  in  monumeMo  Afrieeady  «l 
ptUant  mUgo  esse  Enrui."  For  Africam^  however,  Emesti  ought 
to  have  written  Scipionum,  as  will  appear  from  the  next  note. 

5.  In  sepuUhro  Scipionum.  We  must  not  render  this,  *^tn  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Scipios,"  but  "on  the  sepulchre,"  &.C.  Compare 
lAvy,  38,  56  :  *'  Nam  et  lAtemi  monumentum  (Africani,)  monument 
toque  statua  superimposita  futt,  quam  tempestate  dejeetam  nuptr 
vidimus  ipsi,  Et  Romae  extra  pariam  CapcTtam  in  Scipionum 
monumento  tree  statuae  sunt :  quorum  dude  P.  et  h.  Scipionum 
iicuntur  esse,  tertia  poetae  Q,  Etmiu"  Consult  also  Plin.  H.  N.  7, 
30.  Solin.  c.  7.  Val.  Max.  8,  14. — ^Visconti  thought  he  had  discov- 
ered this  tomb,  not  far  from  the  Capenian  gate,  for  the  particulars  of 
which  discovery  Maio  refers  to  ihe  Antologia  Romana,  vol.  7,  p.  377. 

6.  Ejus.  We  have  adopted  the  very  neat  emendation  of  Ilgen, 
as  referring  to  Ennius.  The  common  text  has  t»,  which  had 
already  before  been  suspected  by  Goiliehnus  and  Emesti,  who 
thought  that  something  had  been  dropped  from  the  texL  There  is 
nothing  in  the  previous  sentence  to  which  iis  can  refer. 

7.  Ipsi,  Referpng  as  well  to  Africanus,  as  to  the  individuals 
mentioned  immediately  after,  Cato,  the  Maximi,  dec,  all  of  whom 
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gig  were  lauded  in  the  poetry  of  Ennias. — ^By  ''the  Mazuni,  Maieelli, 
FuWii,"  are  meant  in  &ct  only  three  individuals,  Q.  Fabius  Mazi- 
mua,  M.  Claudius  Maicellus,  and  M.  Folvius  Nobilior,  all  of  whom 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  second  Punic  war.  The  ^uial  form 
is  adopted  for  emphseis. — Consult  Historical  Index. 

8.  HujuM  proamis  CtUo,  '<  Cato,  the  gieat-grandfather  of  him 
who  now  hears  me,"  or  "  of  him  who  is  here  present."  The  refer-, 
ence  in  proavus  is  to  Cato  the  censor.  Hujus  refers  fo  Cato 
Uiieensia,  or,  as  he  is  more  correctly  called,  Cato  tin  younger,  who 
was  present  in  court,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  jttdices. 

9.  Adjungitur.     '*  Is  thereby  imparted.*'  ^ 

10.  JUum.  Referring  to  Ennius. — Rudhwm  hominem.  ''Akhougfa 
a  native  of  Rudiae."  Rudiae,  the  natal  place  of  Ennius,  vras  a  city 
nf  Calabria,  in  Magna  Graecla.     Consult  Oeographicd  Index. 

11.  Hune  Heraeiutuem,  *'This  Heraclean."  Referring  to 
Aichias. — Cicero  means  to  contrast  the  comparative  insign^cance 
of  Rudiae  with  the  splendour  of  Henclea,  whence  Aichias  derived 
his  claim  of  cittaenship. 

12.  MulHs  eivitoHhus,    Rhegium,  Locri,  Neapolis,  Tarentum. 

13.  In  hoc,  <'In  this  one  of  ours." — LegUnu.  Referring,  in 
particular,  to  the  law  of  Silvanus  and  Caibo.  - 

14.  Nam  n  fuU,  dec.  Ciceio  here  meets  an  objectimi,  if  it 
deserve  the  name,  which  some  might  perhaps  urge,  that  Ennius  was 
honoured  because  he  wrote  in  Latin  verse,  whereas  Aichias  com- 
nosed  in  Greek. 

15.  3iinor€m  gloriae  fructum  pereipi,  **  That  a  less  abundant 
larvest  of  glory  is  ireaped." — Graeca.    "  -Grecian  productions." 

16.  Latina  tuts  Jmilms,  dte.  '*  Whereas  Latin  woi^  are  con- 
fined within  their  natural  limits,  and  these  contracted  indeed."  By 
the  natural  limits  of  Latin  works  Cicero  means  the  confines  of 
Latium,  where  the  Latin  language  was  spdien.  In  Upper  Italy 
the  Etruscan  and  Gallic  dialects  prevailed  ;  in  Lower  Italy,  Grreek. 
In  a  later  age,  Roman  literature  became  of  course  more  widely 
di$8eminated. 

17.  Orhu  terras  regionilms  definiufUur,  <*  Are  only  bounded  by 
the  limits  of  the  world,"  i.  e.  have  reached  the  &rthest  limits  of 

'    earth,  have  had  the  whole  world  for  their  theatre. 

18.  Quo  manuumy  dec.  **  That,  whither  the  weapons  wielded 
by  our  hands  have  reached,  thither  also  our  glory  and  our  &me  nwy 
penetrate." 

19.  Quod  cum,  dec.  **  Because,  while  these  things  are  full  of 
-glory  for  the  people  themselves,  &c.^7^flt  it*  eerte,  dtc.     '<So 

does  all  this  assuredly  form  the  strongest  incitement,"  dee. 
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SO.  Qium  nuUiot  seriptaret,  6[c,    "  How  many  historians  of  his  gg 
exploits  is  Alexander  the  Gieat  said  to  have  had  in  hu  train." 
Fabiicius  (Bib.  Gr.  3, 18)  gives  a  long  list  of  writen  who  treated 
of  the  histoiy  and  exploits  of  Alexander,  of  whom  only  a  few  hare 
come  down  to  ns. 

21.  In  Sigeo.  "  On  the  promontory  of  Sigeom."  Sigeum  and 
Rhoeteum  were  the  two  famous  promontories  of  the  Troad.  ConsoH 
Geographical  Index. 

22.  Ad  AckHUs  tumuhim.  According  to  Plutarch,  as  soon  as 
Alexander  landed  at  the  Troad,  he  went  up  to  Ilium,  where  he 
sacrificed  to  Minenra,  and  offered  libations  to  the  heroes.  He 
also  anointed  the  pillar  upon  the  tomb  of  Achilles  with  oil,  and  rsn 
round  it  naked  with  his  friends ;  after  which  he  placed  a  crown 
upon  it,  declaring  '*  He  thought  that  hero  extremely  fortunate  in 
haying  found  a  faithful  finend  while  he  liyed,  and  after  his  death  an 
excellent  herald  to  proclaim  his  prajse."    (Vii.  Alex,  c.  16.) 

23.  O  fortunate  adolescens,  dec.  "Ah !  youth/id  warrior,  fayourite 
of  fortune,  in  haying  found  a  Homer  as  the  herald  of  thy  fame.*'— 
Qui  is.  joined  with  the  subjunctiye  ineeneris,  as  referring  to  the 
reason,  d&c.  Literally,  '<  since  thou  didst  find.*'  Compare  note  14, 
page  26. 

24.  Bias  ilia.  <<  That  Iliad.**  Ilia  here  takes  the  place  of  the 
article  in  Greek,  and  is  strongly  emphatical.- 

25.  Noster  hie  Magiuu^  &c.  '*  Did  not  our  own  Pompey  the 
Great.*'     Literally,  "  this  Pompey  the  Great  of  ours.*' 

28.  Theopkanem.  Theophanes  was  a  natiye  of  Mitylene,  in  the 
bland  of  Lesbos.  We  haye  only  a  few  epigrams  of  his  remaining. 
He  is  mentioned  in  Or.  pro  Balb.  e.  25,  Ep.  ad  Au.  5,  11,  and 
elsewhere. 

27.  Et  nostri  illi,  dec.  *'  And  did  not  those  countrymen  of  ours, 
brave  men  it  is  true,  yet  of  rustic  habits,  and  mere  soldiers,  ani- 
mated by  a  certain  secret  charm  of  glory,  approve  of  that  act  by 
loud  shouts,  as  if  they  were  sharera  of  the  same  praise  with  their 
commander  t**  The  Roman  armies  were  generally  recruited  from 
the  country.  .Hence  the  epithet  rusiici  here  applied  to  them, 
which  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  something  rude  and  unpolished. 
For  the  more  general  meaning  of  the  term,  consult  Emesti,  Ctav. 
Ctc.  s.  y. 

1.  Itaque  credo,  iic*  <<  Wherefore,  Archias,  I  suppose,  if  he  gijr 
had  not  been  a  Roman  eitizen,  according  to  our  laws,  would  not 
have  been  able  to  bring  it  to  pass  that  he  should  be  presented  with 
the  rights  of  citizenship  by  some  conunander  of  ours  !'*  We  have 
changed  pokiitf  which  is  the  commonly-receiyed  reading,  to  poiti^ 
23* 
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fyj  ifMit,  on  tli0  mggegtioa  of  Eraesti,  m  repuiioMtei  foUowi.  The 
MSS.  often  hare  fobUt  as  a  coiitzaction  for  potuitsei,  and  hence 
tiie  error  may  hare  arisen. 

S.  StMOf  quum  Hisjfanoi,  dec.  "-Sylla,  I  suppose,  when  pre- 
senting natives  of  Spain  and  of  Gaul  with  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
would  have  refused  Archias  seeking  the  same  favour,"  i.  e.  had  he 
sought,  dec.  Sohuti  omits  this  second  credo,  and  places  a  msik  of 
interrogation  after  repudiatteL  The  alteration  is  quite  unneces- 
mtj. 

8.  Quem  not,  dec.  "  That  SyUa  whom  we  once  saw  in  open 
•asembly,  when  a  wretched  poet,  firom  the  lower  order,  had  pre* 
oented  onto  him  a  petition,  craving  some  recompense  for  having 
eomposed  a  short  poem  in  his  praise,  merely  in  verses  alternately 
long  sad  short."  literally, .  "  in  verses  alternately  somewhat 
longer  than  die  previous  one,"  i.  e.  in  the  alternating  hexameter  and 
pentameter.  The  term  epigramma  is  here  employed  in  its  ancUtU 
signification,  (not  in  that  of  our  modern  epigram,")  as  denoting  a 
short  piece  of  poetry,  commonly  in  about  four  lines,  occasioDally 
exceeding  that  number,  and  in  alternate  hexameter  and  pentameter 


4.  lAbelhim.  The  term  Uhellus  properly  means  a  written  appli* 
eation,  folded  in  the  ibnn  of  a  trnaU  book,  whence  the  name.  In  the 
present  mstance  it  denotes  sn  humble  petition  for  some  maik  of 
favour,  and  the  idea  of  humility  on  the  part  of  the  apjdicant  is  still 
further  expressed  by  the  verb  gubjedsset, 

6.  Exusreha  qtuu  tipic  vendehaL  Boring  thinks  that  this 
refers  to  the  effects  of  proscribed  persons. 

6.  Qui  tedulUatem,  dec.  **  Would  not  he,  who  thought  the  zeal 
of  a  bad  poet  worthy  nevertheless  of  some  recompense,  have  eagerly 
sou^t  to  honour  the  genius  of  this  one,  and  his  ability  in  composi- 

ion,  as  well  as  the  rich  stores  of  his  intellect  ?" 

7.  Neque  per  ImcuUom.  The  two  LncuUi  were  cousins  to 
lietellns  Phis.  The  father  of  the  latter,  Metellua  Numidicus,  wis 
brother  to  the  mother  of  the  Luculli. 

8.  Jh  sttis  rebus  Mcribi,  **  Of  havmg  hb  actimis  commemmo- 
rsted.** 

0.  Cordubae,  Corduba,  now  Cordova^  was  a  city  of  Hispania 
Baetica.    Consult  Oeogiaphical  Index. 

10.  Pingu*  quiddmn,  dec.  '*  Though  uttering  something  in  dull 
and  barbarous  strain."  Pingue  obtams  its  meaning  of  **  dullness'* 
fitom  the  idea  of  mental  mertness  being  slways,  in  some  degree. 
Msoeiated  with  that  of  grossness  of  body.  Compare  note  6» 
1 31. 
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11.  SedprM  noUt  ferendum.    "  But  miut  be  openty  acknow-  57 
ledged."     Equivalent  to  aperte  proJUendum. 

12.  TraMmur  omnes^  itc,    "  We  are  all  dnwn  onward  hj  a  " 
love  of  praise,  and  the  best  of  us  are  most  powerfully  influenced  by 
a. passion  for  gloiy.*'      Opiimus  quu^iie,  literally,   ".each    best 
person." 

13.  IpH  philotophL  Hie  common  text  has  tpsi  tUt  pftt^opiU, 
but  we  have  rejected  iUi  with  Schuts,  as  it  would  sound  ill  befoie 
iiUa  in  the  next  clause,  and^  is,  moreover,  not  required  by.  the 


14.  Etiam  iUu  lihellis,  dec.  "  Even  inscribe  thrar  names  in  the 
very  treatises  which  they  compose  on  the- contempt  of  ghNty." 
More  literally,  *'  on  glory  as  deserving  of  contempt,**  L  e.  on  the 
propriety  of  contemning  glory.  The  idea  here  expressed  is  given 
in  almost  the  same  language  in  Ttue.  Ditp.  1, 15. — JAkdlu,  The 
term  libellus  here  denotes  "  a  little  hook,"  i.  e.  a  short  wmk  or 
treatise. 

15.  In  eo  ipso,  dec.  "Ip  the  very  case  in  which  they  aflect  to 
despise  all  praise  and  renown,  they  actually  wish  themselves  to  be 
talked  of  and  menticmed."  We  have  adop^d  se  before  iieiiitii«ri,' 
with  Weiske,  from  Ammianus  Maicellinus,  (32,  7,)  who  cites  this 
passage  of  Cicero.     The  conmioa  text  has  merely  ee  nomiiutru 

16.  Decimus  quidem  BnUua,  This  individual  ngnslized  himself 
by  his  successes  in  Spain.  Compare  Veil.  Paiere,  2, 6,  and  consult 
Historical  Index. 

17.  AuU,  afMctesimi  sui,  6uc.  «  Adorned  the  approaches  to  the 
temples  and  monuments  which  commemmoiated  his  exploits,  vrith 
the  verses  of  Attius,  his  most  intimate  friend."  Attius,  or,  as  the 
name  is  otherwise  written,  Accius,  was  a  tragic  poet,  of  whose 
productions  only  a  few  fragments  remain.  According  to  Valerius 
Maximus,  (8,  14,  2,)  Brutus  erected  a  temple  with  the  spoils  he 
had  taken  from  the  foe. 

18.  FuXvius.  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  who  took  the  poet  Ennius 
along  with  him  into  Aetolia.  (7We.  Ditp.  1,  2.)  Consult  His- 
torical Index  for  both  names. 

19.  ^071  dMtavit,  dec.  "  Hesitated  not  to  consecrate  to  the 
Muses  the  spoils  of  Mars."  By  manuhiae  are  meant  those  of  Hm 
spoils  which  the  commander  set  apart  to  defray  the  expense  of 
erecting  some  monument  of  the  victory.-!— The  6aq>ression  MariU 
(fer  belli)  is  a  very  elegant  one,  standing  as  it  does  in  direct  oppo* 
sition  to  Mutis.  It  is  not  known  what  act,  on  die  part  of  Fulvtna, 
is  here  referred  to,  or  what  memorial  he  erected. 

20.  Prope  orma^t.     "Ahnost  with  arms  in  their  hands. V* 
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57  TcgulC  **Amyed'm  the  robes  of  peace."  The  i^a  was  the 
civic  robe  or  gown. 

81.  A  Musarum  Jumore,  dec.  **  To  be  aYerae  to  honoming  the 
Mums  and  bestowing  safety  on  tb«r  TOtaiies." 

92.  Jam  me  vobis  indieabo.  "  I  will  now  lay  open  to  yon  my 
own  secret  feelings/'  i.  e.  I  will  unboaom  myself  nnto  yOu. — De 
meo^odam  amore gloriae,  "Respecting  a  certain  passion  for 
gkfry  by  which  I  myself  am  influenced." 

23.  Quoi  res.  Referring  to  his  having  crushed  the  conspiracy 
of  Catiline. —  Vdbucum  simul.  The  allusion  hero  is  extreme]^ 
•droit. 

58  ^'  -^^iig^  hie  verHlmt  atque  inchoavit.  "  This  one  has  touched 
upon  and  begun  to  treat  of  in  verse."  AUigit  when  placed,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  in  conjunction  with  indtoavil,  refers  not  to 
«Dy  slight  handlmg  of  a  subject,  but  rather  to  the  making  of  a 
beginning  merely. 

2.  Hunc  ad  perfieiendum  hortatus  sum,  **  I  have  exhorted  him 
to  complete  the  poem."  In  many  MSS.,  and  early  editions,  we 
find  horUnfif  at  which  Emesti  very  justly  expresses  his  surprise. 
The  vej^  hartar,  it  is  true,  may  have  been  used  by  the  early  writers 
in  an  active  form,  as  many  of  the  deponents  are,  but  certainly  this 
was  not  the  custom  in  the  age  of  Cicero.  The  ancient  annotator  in 
the  Ambrosian  MS.  reads  adoravi,  and  asserts  that  this  was  used 
m  the  sense  of  hortaius  sum  by  Cicero.  "  Hoe  verbum  adoravi 
significat  eohortatus  sum.  Adoravit  autem,  orare  etpelere  sigmficaiJ* 
This  may  all  very  well  be,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  not  the  custom 
with  Cicero,  and  we  have^erefore,  preferred  the  reading,  in  the  text. 

8.  Quid  est  quod.  **  What  reason  is  there. why.**  Literally^ 
**  what  is  there  on  account  of  which."     With  quod  supply  propter. 

4.  iSit  nihil  animus  praeseniiret  inpostcrum.  >"  If  the  minid  had 
no  presentiment  of  the  future.". — Regionibus,  *<  Limits."— 
Termifutret.     "  It  were  to  bound." 

5.  Nee  sefrangeret,  "  It  would  neither  break  down  its  poweis." 
Compare  the  remark  of  Donng:  "Frangi  eleganter  dicuntur 
lahoribusj  qui  omnes  tires  in  Us  perferendis  eonsumuntJ** 

6.  Nunc  insidet^  &c.  "  On  the  contrary  there  dwells  in  all  the 
noblest  bosoms  a  kind  of  generous  impulse." 

7.  Non  cum  vitae  tempore^  ^.  *<  That  the  remembrance  of  our 
name  is  not  to  be  sent  away  into  oblivion  along  with  the  period  of 
our  mortal  existence,,  but  is  to  be  made  equal  with  all  posterity.". 
We  have  retained  dimittendamt  ^  reading  of  the  common  text 
Lambinus  conjectures  dimeHendamt  yihich  Schutz  violently  alten 
b^^  commttiettddm. 
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8.  An  verotamparmf^M,    **  SbaU  we,  indeed,  who  are  engaged  gg 
in  public  «ffiun,  and  amid  theae  peiila  of  life,  and  heavy  laboma, 
mppeai  to  be  all  poaaesaed  of  ao  little  elevation  of  tpait,  aa,  after 
having  drawn*  even  to  the  last  period  of  our  livea,  not  one  tranquil 
and  peacefbl  bxeath,  to  imagine  that  evexy  thing  connected  with  va 

is  destined  to  perish  with  our  finmeal"  i.  e.  as,  after  having  during 
the  whole  of  our  lives  enjoyed  not  one  moment  of  tnoquil  repoae, 
to  imagine  that  death  is  to  close  the  acene  for  ever,  and  &it  no 
recompense  awaits  oa  amid  the  praisea  of  posterity. 

9.  An  cum  staiuiu,  dec.  Cicero  appeals  hcoe  to  have  had  in 
view  the  fine  paaaago  of  Xsocxatea,  (Euag,  c.  90,)  *Ey&  r,  & 
Nuc^XgtSf  dyoiiiat  «aXA  ^  «7yiu  fiyi||uta  xai  rif  r«3v  9U^Sn*i¥  MSmt, 
«oX*  ftlvroc  vXclwoc  d^as  rif  tQv  itf&^twv  gai  r^t  ita»otat^  r.  t.  X, 

10.  Coim/iorum  rdinquere,  &c.  "  Onght  we  not  to  be  mnch 
more  desirous  of  leaving  behind  us  a  delineation  of  our  thooghta 
and  our  virtues,  traced  out  and  peiiected  by  the  moat  eminent  ge- 
ninees  of  our  day !"— All  the  editions  before  Enesti's  have  nenne 
muUo,  for  which  he  veiy  conectly  raada  mm  nuUto,  inaanmch  as  m 
precedes. 

11.  Jam  turn  m  gerendo,  **Atih»  veiy  time  I  vras  pedbnaii^ 
them.'» 

13.  Haee  vero,  dec.  "  Whether  this  remembrance  indeed,  is  dee> 
tined,  after  death,  to  be  liur  away  from  all  consciousness  on  my  part, 
or  whether,  aa  the  wisest  of  men  have  fhougfat,  it  will  continueto 
exercise  an  influence  on  some  portion  of  my  being,  I  certainly  now, 
indeed,  delight  myself  with  the  reflection  and  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  ao." — Haee  refers  to  numoriam  in  the  previoua  aenfeence,  and 
denotea  the  ramemfarance  of  Cicero  by  hia  fellow-men^  and  pea- 
terity. 

13.  Ad  aliquam  mei,  ice.  The  common  text  haa  antmi  after 
atiquamy  which  makes  met  a  possessive  pronoun.  It  is  oo^itted, 
however,'  in  some  MSS.,  and  rejected  by  Beck»  Schntz,  and  othera. 

14.  Pudare  eo,  dec.  *'0f  that  degree  of  modeat  merit,  the 
eiiatence  of  which  you  see  plainly  proved,  as  well  by  the  high  rank 
of  his  friends,  as  by  the  long  continuance  of  their  intimacy :  and  cf 
a  genius  as  elevated,  as  it  is  right  that  hia  should  be  regarded,  from 
your  seeing  him,  in  consequence,  eagerly  sought  after  by  individuals 
of  the  highest  order  of  talents." — Compare,  aa  regarda  the  first  part 
of  this  sentence,  the  explanation  of  Doring :  *'  ^uem  qwdem  («c 
pudorem)  vere  ei  ineste,  argumento  vobis  esse  potest,  quod  etn 
summi  et  gravissimi  turn  solum  junxerurU  cum  eo  omta^tam,  seA 
tandem  quoque  per  longos  annos  continuarunt.*^ 

15.  VetusteUe,    Although  nearly  all  the  MSS.  have  vcnustaU, 
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Pfef*. 

gg  stUl  the  reading  veiustate  is  bo  much  superior,  and  so  pecuBarij 
adapted  to  the  context,  that  Emesti  and  the  best  editors  haye  not 
hesitated  to  receive  it.  The  advocates  for  vemutaie  make  it  eqoir- 
alent  to  morum  eUgatUia,  but  Doring  very  justly  asks,  ^  quamodo 
fMTum  eUgutdia  aliorum  puiorem  eupuiam  eomprobare  potest  V* 
*  16.  Id,  Supply  tuum  ingenium,  <*  That  genius  of  his.'* 
g0  1.  QiMC  beneficio  legia^  du;.  "  Which  is  based  upon  the  privi- 
lege granted  by  an  express  law,"  dtc.  He  means  the  privilege  of 
citizenship  as  granted  by  the  law  of  Silvanus  and  Caibo. 

8.  Auetoritate  munieipii.    Referring  to  Heraclea. 

8.  Humana.  "  On  the  part  of  men."  The  recommendation  of 
men  arises  from  the  poets  having  celebrated  in  verse  dieir  fame  and 
achievements. — Dimna,  "  On  the  part  of  the  gods."  The  gods 
will  intercede  in  his  behalf,  because  they  inspired  him  with  poetic 
fervour,  and  hence  he  is  under  their  special  protection. 

4.  Domettieia  periculu.  Occasioned  by  the  conspiracy  of  Catilme. 
'—Aetemum  «e,  du;.  Referring  to  the  completion  of  his  poem, 
already  commenced,  on  the  subject  of  Cicero's  consulship. 

6.  Est  eo  numero,  qui,  "  Is  of  the  number  of  those,  who,"  &c., 
1.  e.  a  poet. — In  vestramjidem.     "  Under  your  protection." 

6.  HumanUate  vestra.  "  By  your  kindness." — Acerbitaie  violar 
tu9.    "  Injured  by  your  rigour." 

7.  De  causa,  "  In  relation  to  the  merits  of  the  case." — StrnpU- 
cittrque,  <*  And  plainly,"  i.  e.  vrithout  any  attempt  at  oratorical 
display. — Probata  esse  omnibus,  **  Have  been  a^^noved  of  by  yon 
aU." 

8.  Non  forty  neque  judidali  eonsustudine,  **  In  accordance  with 
the  usage  neither  of  the  bar,  nor  of  public  trials."  He  refers  to  bis 
eulogium  on  letters  and  literary  men. 

9.  Et  eommuniter,  dec.  '*  And  the  nature  of  his  avocation  in 
general" 

10.  Ah  eo,  qui,  dec.  <*  By  him  who  presides  at -this  trial  I  am 
sure  they  have,"  i.  e.  been  taken  in  good  part. — His  brother  Quintos 
CiceiD  presided  as  praetor.  Consult  note  3,  page  49.  It 
but  to  aidd^  that  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  was  soccessiul. 
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1.  M.  TuLLii  C1CBRONI84  &c.  **OnLUon  of  Maicns  TnUioa  AA 
CHeeio  in  behalf  of  Maicns  MarccUus.** — ^Thi»  is  not  bo  much  a 
speech  in  defence  of  Maicellus,  as  a  panegyric  on  JuUus  Caesar,  for 
having  granted  the  pardon  of  the  former  at  the  inteiceeBion  of  the 
senate.  MarceHos  had  been  one  of  the  most  TJolentoppoiients  of 
the  views  of  Caesar.  He  had  lecmnmended  in  the  saute,  that  he 
should  be  deprived  of  the  province  of  Granl :  he  had  insulted  the 
magistrates  of  one  of  Caesar's  new-founded  cblonies,  and  had  been 
present  at  Pharsalia  on  the  side  of  Pompey.  ~  After  that  battle  he 
retired  to  Mitylene,  where  he  was  obliged  to  remain,  being  one  of 
hid  adversaries  to  whom  the  conqueror  refused  to  be  reconciled. 
The  senate,  however,  one  daj,  when  Caesar  was  present,  with  a 
umted  voice,  and  in  an  attitude  of  supplication,  having  im|doied  his 
clemency  in  favour  of  Marc^llus,  and  their  request  hsring  been 
granted,  Cicero,  though  he  had  resetted  to  preserve  eternal  silence, 
being  moved  by  the  occasion,  delivered,  in  this  oration,  one  of  the 
highest-strained  encomiums  that  has  ever  been  pronounced. 

In  the  first  part  he  extols  the  military  exploits  of  Caesar ;  bat 
shows  that  his  clemency  to  Marcellus  was  more  glorious  than  any 
of  his  other  actions,  as  it  depended  entirely  on  himself,  while  fbrtuae 
and  his  army  had  their  sfadire  in  the  events  of  the  war.  In  the 
second  part,  he  endeavours  to  dispel  the  sa^icions  which,  it  appears, 
Caesar  still  entertained  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  MarceUus,  and 
takes  occasion  to  assure  the  dictator  that  his  Itfe  was  most  dear  and 
valuable  to  all,  since  on  it  depended  the  tranquillity  of  the  state 
and  the  hopes  of  the  restoration  of  the  conunonwealth.  {Dwdoft 
Rom,  Lit.  vol.  2,  p.  839,  Loni.  ed.) 
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QQ  This  onttioii,  which  MiddletoB  deckies  to  be  superior  to  any 
thing  extant  of  the  kind  in  all  antiquity,  continued  to  be  not  only  of 
undisputed  authenticity,  but  one  of  Cicero*«  most  admired  produc- 
tions, till  Wolf,  in  the  preface  and  notes  to  a  new  edition  of  it, 
.  printed  in  1802,  attempted  to  show,  that  it  was  a  spurious  produc- 
tion, totally  unworthy  of  the  orator  whose  name  it  bears,  and  that 
it  was  written  by  some  declaimer,  soon  after  the  Augustan  age, 
not  as  an  imposition  on  the  public,  but  as  an  exercise;  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  rhetoricians,  who  were  wont  to  choose,  as  a 
theme,  some  subject  on  which  Cicero  had  spoken.  In  his  letters  to 
Atticus,  Cicero  says,  that  he  had  returned  thanks  to  Caesar^  pluri- 
hu9  verbis.  This  Middleton  translates,  *'a  long  speech;"  but 
Wolf  alleges,  it  commonly  means  a  few  words,  and  never  can  be  in- 
tei]piet6d  to  denote  a  lull  oration,  such  as  that  which  we  now  possess, 
for  Marcelius.  That  Cicero  did  not  deliyer  a  long  or  formal  speech, 
m  evident,  he  eontends,  from  the  testimony  of  Plutarch,  who  men- 
tions, in4ii8  life  of  Cicero,  that,  a  short  time  afterward,  when  the 
oittor  was  about  to  plead  for  ligarius,  Caesar  asked,  how  it  hap- 
pened that  he  had  not  heard  Cicero  speak  for  so  long  a  period ; 
which  would  ha^e  been  absurd,  if  he  had  heaid  him,  a  few  months 
before,  pleading  for  Marcelius.  Being  an  extemporaneous  effiision, 
called  forth  by 'an  Unfoieseen  occasion,  it  could  not  (he  continues  to 
ttzge)  have  been  prepared  and  written  beforehand ;  nor  is  it  at  aU 
piobable,  that,  like  many  other  orations  of  Cicero,  it  was  revised, 
and  made  public,  after  havix^  been  delivered.  The  causes  which 
induced  the  Roman  orators  to  write  out  their  speeches  at  leiaure/ 
were  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  sobjecti  or  the  wishes  of 
those  in  whose  defence  they  were  made,  and  who  were  anxious  to 
possess  a  sort  of  record  of  their  vindication.  But  none  of  these 
motives  existed  m  the  present  case.  The  matter  was  of  no  import- 
ance <xt  difficulty  ;  and  we  know  that  Marcelius,  who  was  a  stem 
sepubiican,  was  not  at  all  gratified  by  the  intercession  of  the  sena- 
tors, or  conciliated  by  the  clemency  of  Caesar., 

As  to  internal  evidence,  deduced  from  the  oration.  Wolf  admits, 
that  there  are  interspersed  in.it  some  Ciceronian  sentences ;  and  hcyw 
odierwise  could  the  learned  have  been  so  egregiously  deceived  1 
but  l^e  resendihnce  is  more  in  the  varnish  of  the  style,  than  in  the 
Bcdistaiice.  We  have  the  words  rather  than  the  thoughts  of  Cicero ; 
and  the  rounding  of  his  periods,  without  their  energy  and  argument- 
ative connexion.  He  adduces,  also,  many  instances  of  phrases 
unusual  among  the  classics,  and  of  conceits  which  betray  the 
rhetorician  or  sophist.  His  extolling  the  act  of  that  day  on  which 
Caesar  pardoned  Marcelius,  as  higher  than  all  his  warlike  exploits, 
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would  bat  have  liuMsd  a  smile  on  the  %8  of  the  dictator ;  andl  the  00 
8%b&)g  way  in  which  the  caose  of  the  public  and  POmpey  are 
nii;ntioned|  is  totally  different  fiom  the  manner  in  which  Cicero 
expresses  himself  on  these  delicate  topics,  even  in  presence  of 
Caesar,  in  his  authentic  orations  for  Deiotams  and  Ligarios. 

It  is  evident,  at  first  view,  that  many  of  Wolf's  observations  aie 
hypeicntical ;  and  that  in  his  aj^ument  concerning  the  enconiume 
on  Caesar,  and  the  ovcirated  importance  of  his  clemency  to  Mar- 
cellus,  he  does  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  Ciceio^s  habit  of 
exaggeration,  and  the  momentary  enthusiasm  pnxluced  by  one  of 
those  transactions,  ^  Quaet  dum  geruntur,  ferceUunt  ammet.^' 
■  Accordingly,  in  the  year  following  that  of  Wolfs  edition,  Olsas 
Wormius  published,  at  Copenhagen,  a  vindication,  of  the  anthen- 
ity  of  this  speech.  To  the  argument  adduced  ffom  Plulaich,  he 
answers,  that  some  months  had  dapsed  between  the  otations  for 
Mareellus  and  Ligarius,  which  mi^t  readily  be  called  a  long  period 
by  one  accustomed  to  hear  Cicero  harangae  almost  daily  in  the 
senate  er  forum.  Besides,  the  phrase  of  Pfcitazch,  XiyovTos,  macf 
mean  pleading  for  some  one,  which  was  not  the  nataie  of  the 
speech  for  Mareellus.  As^  to  the  motive  which  led  to  write  and 
publish  the  oiation,  Cicero,  above  all  men,  was  delighted  with  hit 
own  productions,  and  nothing  can  be  more  probable,  than  that  he 
should  have  wished  to  pres^ve  ^  jcmembrance  of  that  memoiable 
day,  which  he  calls,  in  his  letters,  "  diem  illam  jndeherrimam.**  It 
was  natural  to  send  the  oration  to  Mareellus,  in  order  to  hasten  his 
return  to  Rome,  and  it  must  have  been  an  acceptable  ^ng  to 
Caesar,  thus  to  record  his  fearlessness  andbenignity.  With  Regard 
ta  the  manner  iti  which  Pompey  and  the  republican  party  are  talked 
of,  it  is  evident,  from  his  tetters,  that  Cicero  was  di^usted  with 
tLe  political  measures  o(  that  faction,  that  he  wholly  disapproved  of 
their  plan  of  the  campaign,  and,  foreseeing  a  renewal  of  Sylla's 
proscriptions  in  the  triumph  of  the  loistocratic  power,  he  did  noi 
exaggerate  in  so  highly  extolling  the  humanity  of  Caesar. 

The  argtunents  of  Wormius  were  expanded  and  ittustrated  by 
Weiske,  in  a  commentary  on  the  oration  for  Marc^lus,  published 
at  Leipsic,  in  1805,  while  on  the  other  hand,  Spalding,  in  a  dispu- 
tation published  in  1808,  supported  the  opinions  of  Wolf    - 

Tb&  controversy  was  in  this  state,  and  was  considered  as  intolv*' 
ed  in  much.doubt  and  obscurity,  when  Aug.  Jacob,  in  an  academi- 
es exercise,  printed  at  Halle  in  1813,  adopted  a  middle  course. 
Finding  such  dissimilarity  in  the  different  passages  of  the  oration, 
some  being  most  powerful,  elegant,  and  beautiful,  while  others 
were  totally  futile  and  frigid,  he  was  led  to  believe  that  part  had 
24 
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AA  actiMtty  flowiBd  from  the  Up*  of  Cicero,  but  that  much  had  been 
enbseqoeDUy  interpolated  by  some  Aetorician  or  deckimer.  In  the 
proaecutioQ  of  his  inquiry,  the  anthor  aucceaaiwly  reviews  the 
opinioBaaiid  jmdgmente  of  his  predeeessore,  sometimes  agreeing 
with  Wolf  and  his  followers,  at  other  times,  and  more  fifeqnenUy, 
with  thoK  opposers.  He  thinks,  that  the  much  contested  phrase, 
fhtr^nu  vcrftit,  may  mean  a  long  oration,  as  Cicero  elsewhere  talks 
of  having  pleaded  for  Cluentius,  pluribuB  verbis j  though  the  speech 
in  his  defence  consists  of  58  chapters.  Besides,  Cicero  only  says, 
that  he  had  return^  thanks  to  Caesar,  pburihui  verbis.  Now  the 
whole  speech  does  not  oonsist  of  thanks  to  Caesar,  being  partly 
occupied  in  remoring  the  suspicions  which  he  entertained  of  Mar- 
celius.  With  regaldto  the  encomiums  on  Caesar,  which  Spalding 
has  chsxacterized  as  abject  and  fulsome,  and  totally  different  from 
the  delicate  compliments  addressed  to  him  in  the  oration  for  Deio- 
tanis  or  Ligaxius,  Jacob  reminds  his  readers,  that  the  harangues 
*  cpohl  have  no  resemblance  to  each  other,  the  latter  being  pleaded  in 
behalf  of  the  accused,  and  the  former  a  professed  panegyric.  Nor 
can  any  one  esteem  the  eulogies  on  Caesar  too  extravagant  for 
Cicero,  when  he  remembers  the  terms  in  which  the  orator  had 
formerly  spoken  of  Roacius,  Archias,  and  Pompey. 

Sehiitz  has  subscribed  to  the  opinions  of  Wolf,  and  hzis  puin 
lished  the  speech  for  Marcellus,  along  with  the  other  four  doubtful 
harangues  at  the  end  of  the  genuine  orations.  {Bunlop's  Rom, 
LU.  vol.  2,  p.  340,  seqq.y 

The  discoveries  of  Maio  at  length  threw  new  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion, that  learned  Ubrarian  and  scholar  having  succeeded  in  bringing 
to  Ught  parts  of  an  ancient  conmientary,  a  collection  of  scholia  on 
several  of  the  orations  of  Ciceio,  and  among  them  that  for  Marcel- 
las.  This  commentary  appears  to  have  either  been  written  by 
Asconius  Pedianus,  or  selected  from  his  more  extensive  scholia ; 
and,  as  the  part  relating  to  the  oration  we  are  considering,  although 
brief,  makes  no  mention  of  any  other  author  fot  the  speec|^,  this 
circumstance,  togethtt  with  the  fact  of  the  oration  being  joined  to 
otheis  of  undoubted  authenticity,  will  form  no  weak  argument  in  its 
behalf.  Indeed,  the  latest  editor  of  Cicero's  works,  Nobbe,  {Lips. 
1827,)  considers  the  quesbon  as  now  conclusively  settled,  remark- 
ing :  "  Sed  eeec  nova  et  paene  insperata  lux  orta  est^  inveiUis  s 
JIfsto  veierum  in  hanc  oralionem  schoUarumfragmenUSf  itsque  Medi* 
slani  (1817)  editis.  Unde  satis  certumfit,  ab  ipso  Cicerone  aueivn 
hane  gratwrum  actumem  profeetam  esse." 
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8.  Diuhmu  sUerUtL  "  Cicero  bad  aroided  tddng'  tnjr  actire  QQ 
part  in  public  affikiTa,  and  mingling  in  the  debates  of  the  senate, 
since  the  period  of  his  letum  to  Rome,  after  having  been  pardoned 
by  Caesar.  The  reason  of  this  sSence  he  gives  ns  with  more 
openness  in  a  •  letter  to  ^nlpicius,  {Ep.  ad  Fam.  A,  4,)  <*  I  had 
resoWed  to  observe  a  perpetual  silence,  not  firnn  any  feeling  of  indo- 
lence, but  fiom  one.  of  legiet  at  the  loss  of  my  former  dignity/' 

3.  Quo  eram  ku  temporibus  usut,  **  In  which  I  had  iAolged 
daring  these  latter  times." 

4.  Non  titnore  aliquo.  Complimentary-  to  Caesar,  and  implying 
Uiat  even  if  Cicero  had  felt  inclkied  io  express  his  sentiments  on 
public  affairs,  with  boldness  and  freedom,  he  would  have  been 
allowed  by  Caesar  so  to  do,  vnthout  any  interruption. 

5.  Partim  ddore.  Gxief  for  the  absence^  of  his  friend  MazceUns. 
Compare  what  follows  a  little  after :  *^  Dolebam  enim,'**  &c. 

6.  Partim  verceundia*  **  Partly  from  a  feeling  of  self-restnunf 
Cicero  means  to  express  by  vereeundia  the  awkwardness  he  Adt  at 
speaking  in  the  presence  of  one  whom  he  had  (^^wsed  in  the  civil 
contest.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Manatius :  "  Contra  quern 
enm  armis  pvbgnoBsem,  eo  proisenie  in  senatu  verba  faeere  vere* 
euTidia  prohibebat." 

7.  Quae  vellem,  &c.~  "  Of  giving  utterance,  with  my  former 
wonted  freedcmi,  to  my  wishes  and  my  sentiments."  Compare 
Manntiiis:  ^*ut,pro  meo  eenau,  quemadmodum  arUea  eolebam, 
libere  loquar.*^ 

8.  Mansiutudinem.  "  Humanity."  As  displayed  by  Ckesar  in 
pardoning  Marcellus.  Compare,  «8-  regards  the  fdrce  of  tnaneus- 
tudoy  the  oration  for  the  Manilion  law,  c.  14,  where  Cicero,  speak* 
ing  of  Pompey,  remarks :  *'  Hwnamiaa  yam  tanta  est,  ut  difficile 
diciu  sitf  utrum  hostes  magis  virtutem  ejus  pugnantes  iinmernU, 
anmansuetudinemvkttdiUxerint** 

9.  Tantumf  in  summa  poteetate,  &c.  -  '*  Such  boundless  meder* 
ation  in  the  midst  of  unlimited  pOwer." 

10.  Sapieniiam.  As  shown '  by  its  controlHng  the  dictates  of 
private  animosity,  and  restoring  a  useful  citizen  to  his  country. 

11.  Aaetoritatem,  Compare  his  words  to  Solpickw,  abeady 
referred  to,  {Ep.  ad  Fam.  4,  4,)  **  Staiueram,  fum  mekereuU  vter^ 
Ittf,  eed  desiderio  pristinae  dignitatis,  in  perpetuum  taeere."  Cicero 
begins  now  to  perceive  a  restoration  in  some  degree  of  his  former 
'^influence,"  in  consequence  of  the  mildness  and  generosity  tif 
Caesar  towards  his  friend. 

12.  DoUbam,  *<  I  used  to  grieve. "-^Ftnmi  Udem,  Refoning 
to  Manias. 
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00  13.  Jn  eadtm  eauM,  iic  *«  Who  liad  been  engaged  in  the 
■ime  cause  with  myself,"  i.  e  the  patty  of  Pompey. — Non  m 
ttdtm  einefortvuna.  '*  Was  not  enjoying  the  same  good  fortune." 
Cicero,  after  tl^e  battle  of  Pharsalia,  accepted  pardon  from  Caesar, 
and  returned  to  Rome  ;  Marceltos,  on  the  other  hand,  too  atabbom 
a  republican  to  ackndwledge  a  master,  retired  to  Mitylene  in  die 
island  of  Lesbos,  where  he  was  residing  when  the  news  oi  his  par- 
donrAehedhmi. 

14.  Ntc  mihi  pernuidere  poteram,  dec.  "  Nor  could  I  prevail 
vpon  myself,  nor  did  I  deem  it  in  accordance  with  thehallowed  law 
of  friendship,  that  I  ehould  engage  in  our  old  career,  when  he,  the 
nni  and  the  imitator  of  my  pursuits  and  labours,  my  associate  and 
companion  as  it  were,  was  torn  from  me."  The  use*  of /a*  is  here 
strongly  emphatic,  which  must  be  our  apology  for  giving  it  a 
paraphrase  rather  than  a  translation.^- Fa*  has  reference  to  the  gods 
and  things  of  a  sacred  nature,  jus  to  what  is  of  human  origin  or 
character.  {Serv.  ad  Virg,  Georg.  I,  269.) 

16.  Noatro-  veteri  eiariado:  Forensic  pursuits  and  public 
speaking  in  general. — Amula  atque  imUatore,  dec.  MarceUus  was 
distinguished  for  his  ability  as  a  speaker  Consult  Historical 
Index. 

1&  Meae  friatiktie  9ftae,  dec.  **  The  habits  of  my  former  hfe, 
which  had  been  kmg  closed  upon  me."  We  have  adopted  the  read- 
ing of  Lambinus,  Wolf,  Weiske,  dec.  The  conmum  text  hss  et 
mihi  et  meae  pristinme,  dec. 

17.  Ei  his  cmmlnur  dec.  **  And  have  raised  a  isignal,  as  it  were, 
for  all  who  are  here  present  to  entertain  favourable  hopes  of  the 
state  at  large,"  i.  e.  of  all  that  is  connebted  with  the  welfiure  of  their 
country.— iS^($7ium  alifuod  txtuUali.  A  metaphor  borrowed  from 
military  operations. 

18.  InUUectum  est  enim,  dec.  "  Foi  it  was  rendered  plainly 
apparent,  to-  myself,  indeed,  in  many  instances  before  Uab,  and 
especially  in  my  own  case,  but,  a  moment  ago,  fo  all  who  are  here 
present,  that,  when  you  granted  Marcus  MarceUus  to  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome,"  &c. 

1..  Offeusiombus.  MarceUus,  when  consul,  had  moved  in  the 
tesate,  that  Caesar's  commaiMi  in  Gaul  be  abrogated,  when  the 
latter,  after  having  put  an  en4  to  the  GrsUic  war,  though  his  com- 
missionwas  near  expiring,  sought  to  retain  his  command,  pretend- 
ing that  he  could  not  possibly  be  safe,  if  he  parted  with  his  army, 
while  Pompey  held  the  province  of  Spain.  MarceUus  afterward 
,  endeKVonsed  to  get  Caesar  proclaimed  an  enemy  to  lus  country;  in 
a  public  speech  he  called  him  a  robber ;  and  finaUy  fought  against 
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3.  7Wr  vd  deloribus  vd  tusfkiombug.  '*  To  your  own  feeliBg^ 
whether  of  resentment  or  fuepicioa."  Reeentment  Hot  die  peet» 
mspicioQ  with  regard  to  the  future  conduct  of  Maicdlus.  Cateev 
feared  lest  Marcellns  might  plot  against  his  life. 

3.  Me  quidemfruehimf  .dec.  "  He,  indeed,  has  this  day  lecerred 
the  richest  recompense  ibr  all  his  past  Ufe,  both  in  the  nnaninMNis 
intercession  of  the  senatOi  and  also  in'  your  most  solemn  and  gener- 
ous determination."  Cicero  means,  that  this  day  has  ioUy  repaid 
the  senrices  which  the  past  life  of  Maicellus  had  bestowed  upon  his 
conntxy.  He  now  obtains  glory  together  with  safety,  beeaose  the 
unanimous  intercession  of  the  senate,  and  Caesar^s  generoos  con* 
ducty  prove  concluslTely  that  Marcellua  is  a  truly  virtuous  man. 

4.  Xoicf.     Supply  tibi. — Gloria.    Sup^fly  tUi. 

6.  Est  vero  foriunahu  ilU,  dec.  **  Fortunate  in.  truth  is  he, 
since  hardly  less  joy  will  sccrue  unto  all  from  his  safety,  than  is 
likely  to  be  felt  by  himself."  The  relative,  from  its  assigning  the 
rtaton,  takes  here  the  subjpnctive  mood.  Compsxe  note  14,  page  36. 

6.-  VefUura  sit.  Because  Mareelius  is  at  a  distance,  and  Cicero 
can  only  eurmise  what,  his  feelings  will  be  on  the  receipt  of  the 
uxtelligence. 

7.  NabUdtaU.  **  For  birth."  The  line  of  the  MarceUi  waa  dis- 
tinguished in  Roman  hisboiy. — OpHmarum  arUum  atudia,  "  For 
3(ealouB  attachment  to  the  most  libeial  pursuits." — Jnnoce^tia, 
"  Blamelessness  of  life."    Moral  purity. . 

8.  Aui/uis  tantum,  dec.  "  In  no  one  is  there  so  great  a  flow  of 
genius,  in  no  one  so  great  power,  so  great  copiousness,  of  speaking 
or  of  wntu^,  as  can,  I  will  not  say,  fully  embellish,  but  even  fiuii^ 
recount,  Caius  Caesar,  your  exploits,"  i.  e.  all  the  creative  power 
4^.  the  finest  gemuses,  tdl  the  efSofU  of  eloquence  and  history,  will 
be  found  inadequate  even  to  give  a  simple  and  unadonied  nanative 
of  your  achievements. 

9.  Pace  hia.  "  With  your  permission,"  i.  e.  with  all  deference. 
-^AmpUinrem. .  **  More  glorious." — Ea.  We  have  here  adopted 
the  emendation  of  Emeati.    The  common  text  baa  earn. 

.  10.  Idque  Hhenter,  dec.  **  And  to  inake  it  a  theme  of  frequent 
conversations."    Weiske  reads  idemque  Uar  idgut.    . 

11.  Numero  proeliorum,  Pliny  {H.  N.  7, 26)  states,  that  Caessf 
fought  fifty  pitched  battles,  the  nearest  appnoech  to  which  nund>er 
was  in  the  case  of  Mareelius,  who  fought  thirty-nine.  He  also 
informs  us,  that,  independently  of  the  carnage  of  the  civil  wars,  he  < 
hid  slain  1«I99.000  men.  '*Idem  ngnis  €oliaH»  miinquagiss 
24* 
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dunieaverat.    Nam  praeter  civile*  victorias^  undecieM  cetUata  el 
wmaginla  itfl»  fniUia  hominum  ocein  praeliis  ah  «o." 

18.  JV«?  varietate  regionum.  Caesar  had  carried  on  war  m  Gaul, 
Britain,  Spain,  Germany,  Greece,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Asia:  He 
oreicame  Pompey  at  I^ursalia;  Ptdemy  in  Egypt;  Pfaamaces, 
■on  of  Miihridates,  in  Pontus ;  and  the  sons  of  Pompey  in  Spain. 

13.  Cderiiate  cottfidendi.  This  is  weDr  illustrated  by  his  famons 
despatch  to  the  Roman  senate,  sifter  his  victory  over  Phamaces, 
**  Veni,  vUi,  vici."  The  commentaries  on  the  Gallic  war  are  also 
foil  of  examples.  .' 

U.  NeediMnrnUiiudineheaorum.  "  Nor  in  the  nnlike  tharacter 
of  the  wars  themselves."  Occasioned  by  the  unlike  characters  of 
the  nations  wiA  whom,  and  the  countries  in  which,  Ihey  were 
waged. 

15.  Nee  veto,  Ac.  «*  And  that,  fai  troth,  lands  the  most  widely 
lemoCe  iiom  each  other  could  not  have  been  travelled  ovejr  with 
more  rapidity  by  thd  footsteps  of  any  one,  thanihey  have  been 
tnvereed,  I  will  not  say  by  your  marches,  but  by  your  victories.'* 
A  vomevi^t  similar  measure  of  praise  had  already  been  poured  out 
.  by  Cicero  upon  Pompey,  in  the  oration  for  the  Manilian  war,  (c.  10,) 
'<  Qui  aaepiua  mm  koste  conJUxitt  fuam  quitquam  cum  iniimeo 
eoncertavit :  phira  bella  gesnt,  quam  ceteri  Ugerunt :  fhcres  pro- 
vineias  confecity  quam  ceteri  eoneupierufay 

m.  Lu»iratae  sird.  Compare  the  remaik  of  Manutius :  **  LuS' 
irare  plus  est  quam  peragrare:  nam'^qui  peragrat 'transit ;  qui 
luslrdt  amhit :  quo  plus  tempovis  requiritur,'* 

17.  Quae  quidem  ego,  dec.  "  Now,  were  I  not  to  confess  thtf 
these  things  are  so  extraordinary,"  &c. — AmcTts  sim.  **I  would 
be  ft  madman,"  i^  e.  it  were  madneas  not  fo  confess,  dte. 

18.  Alia  majora.  Alluding  to  the  glory  he  has  acquired  by  his 
generous  conduct  in  pardoning  Marcellus. 

19.  Extenuare  verbis.  "To  depreciate  by  their  remark*."— 
Cfammufdeare  cum  muUis.  **  To  share  it  with  the  many,"  I  e. 
Wjih  the  great  body  of  the  soldiery  .--Pr6prta«t«i;i«ra/omim.  **TTw 
exclusive  property  of  commanders." 

50.  In  airmis.  '*  In  military  operations." — Loeoruni  opportwu- 
tas,  "  The  advantage  of  situation." — AuxiHa  sociorum.  "  The 
aid  of  aSies." 

51.  Cemmeaius.  **  Convoys,"!,  e.  supplies  of  military  stotes,  dx. 
82.  Quasi  suo  jure.    "  As  if  by  a  right  peculiarly  h«rs." — Pasns 

«»  &mne  suum.    "  As  almost  entirely  her  own."   Compare,  as  regards 
the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  whole  passage,  dw-knguage 
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«l  IflOClBtes,  (TEofMyp*  xp4i  KaXXift,  c.  13»)  Tfltr  ^  rtiotfrcjv  l>x^*'}  61 
Ira  /wrd  Ktviwtav  vlrpducrac,  rd  irXciornw  ay  riff  /i^(  rf  r^XV  f^rmSoitif 
«.r.A. 

1.  Hujus  gloriaei    The  glozy  of  pasdomng  a  Tiolent  political  gO 
enemy. 

2.  QumUumcunque  est^  &o.  "  How  great  soever  it  it,  (and  il 
certainly  is  nx>8t  great,)"  i.  e.  and  nothing  certainly  can  be  greater. 

3.  Nihil  silny  dsc.  '*  No  centniion,  no  prefectf  no  cohort,  no 
troop,  take  onto  theaoaelveB  any  portion  of  this  piaiae  of  thine,'*  L  e. 
no  commander  ii(  infantry  ms  cavahy,  no  body  of  foot  or  hone. 
Ceniurio  properly  means  a  commander  of  one  hundred  in&ntiy. 
Prtbefeeius.  denotes  a  leader  of  cavalry.  Both  terms  are  nsed  here, 
however,  in  a  geheral  sense.  So  again,  ethon  and  tkrma  are  emr 
ployedt  in  this  Sentence,  with  a  general  reference  to  any  body  of 
foot  or  horse.  In  strictness,  colhors  means  a  band  of  600  foot-sol- 
diers;  and  turmoj  a  troop  of  30  Jiorse. 

4.  DeetrpU.  The  pecaliar  force  of  this  reifo  is  best,  expressed 
by  a  parapl^ase :  **  FUxk  lor  themselves  a  single  4eaf  from  thy 
garland.'* 

5.  Quin  ttuimy  dec.  *'Nay,  even  fortune,  that  rery  mistress  of 
human  a&irs,  presents  not  herself  for  any  share  of  this  thy  glory,** 
i.  e.  lays  claim  to  no  share  in  this  thy  latest  and  most  glorious  act. 

6.  Tu4Lm  esse  totaan  et  propriam,  **That  it  is  all  and  peculiarly 
thine  own.'* 

7.  Nee  ad  coKsttttein,  dec.  <<Nor  is  chance  admitted  to  the 
counsels  o^prudence,*'  i.  e.  nor  do  ihy  plans. ever  look  to  chance  to 
aid  them  in  their  fulfihneiit.  If,  therefore,  fortune  contributes  no- 
thing to  the  success  of  thy  plans,  in  general,  but  if  they  all  owe  their 
completion  to  thy  sagacity  and  prudence,  she  must  surely  be  ex- 
cluded also  fiom  this  last  act  of  thine,  in  which  wisdom  and  foresi^t 
•re  so  happily  blended. 

.8.  InuMmiaU  barigras,  **  Fiercely  barbarous."  The  Gauls, 
Germans,  JSritons,  dec.  With  respect  to  the  Germans  and  Britons, 
howoTer,  it  waa  a  mere  idle  boast. 

9.  Loeis  infimtas.  '*  Spread  ^ver  an  Infinite  Tariety  of  regions.*^ 

— Omni  eopiarum  genere,    **  In  all  kinds  of  resources."  i 

10.  Qitae  fuawran  et  condUumemf  dec.  "  Which  possessed  the 
nature  and  condition  of  bemg  able  to  be  overoome,"  i.  e.  which  by 
their  very  nature,  and  the  conditk>n  connected  with  them,  were  capa- 
ble of  being  overoome.^ — ^The  common  text  has  vinei  et,  but  the 

•  latter  word  is  omitted  by  Lambinus,  Gtaevius,  Wolf,  and  others. 

11.  Ardnmm  vindere.    <*  To  conquer  one's  fedings,  however.*^  .  . 
'^Vietoriam-  temperare.    **  To  make  a  inodente  use  of  victory." 
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go  IS.  Ad9ersarwm  noH  modo  exUdUre  jaeentem.  "Not  only  t» 
nise  a  fall^  foeJ*  Jaceniem,  UtenJly,  «*  lying  proBtiate."— ^m- 
jdificare  eju»  pristinam  digniUUem,  "  To  enlarge  his  fonncr  dig- 
nity," i  e.  to  elevate  him  to  a  still  higher  lank  than  he  prerioosly 
enjoyed ;  to  heighten  and  increase  his  personal  consideration. 

13.  Simillimum  Deo  judico.  This  sounds  to  modem  ears  as  the 
grossest  flattery.  Middleton,  however^  undertakes  Cicero's  defence 
against. the  chaigo  of  insincerity.  ^*It  must  he  rememhered,'' ie> 
marks  he,  "  that  the  orator  was  deiiTering  a  speech  of  thanks,  not 
only  for  himself,  but  in  the  name  and  at  the  desire  of  the  senate, 
where  his  subject  nattirally  required  all  the  embellishments  of  elo^ 
quence ;  and  that  all  his  compliments  are  grounded  on  a  supposi- 
tion, that  Caesar  intended  to  restore  the  repuMic,  of  which  hO 
entertaifiod  no^  small  hopes  at.  this  time,  as  he  signifies  in  a  letter  to 
one  of  Caosar>a  principal  friends.  {Ep,  ad  Fam^  13,  68.)  This, 
-  therefore,  he  recommends,  enforces,  and  requires  from  him  in  his 
speech,  with  the  spirit  of  an  old  Roman ;  and  no  reasonable  man 
will  think  it  strange,  that  so  ine  an  address  to  a  conqueror,  in  the^ 
height  of  bU  his  power,  should  want  to  be  tempered  with  some  few 
strokes  of  flattery."     {Ufe  «/  Cicero,  sect.  8.— toI.  2,  p.  2&9.) 

14:  BeUieae  tuae  laudeo  iUae.  ^  Those  walhko'  praises  of 
thine."— Lttcris  aique  Unguis.    <*  In  the  literature  and  languages.'* 

15.  Ejttsmodi  res.  The  praises  attendant  upon  warlike  achiev- 
ments. — Obstrepi  damore  militum^  &c-  '*  Seem  to  be  flrowned 
•mid  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  blast  of  the  trumpets." 

16.  Iracitndia  praesertim,  quae  est  immiea  consiHo:  Compare 
the  language  of  Horace,  Ep.  1,  %  62,  "  Ira  furor  brews  est.** 

17.  Nan  modo  in  gesHs  rebus,  &c.  ,  ^  Not  only  in  the  case  of 
nal  occurrences,  hut  even  in  those  of  a  fictitious  nature." 

18. .  Cupis  mentem,  dec.  <*  Whose  sentim^its  «nd  feelings  we 
see  plainly  to  be  of  such  a  nature,  that,"  &c.  The  cbmmon  text 
has  eujus  meniem  senausqn^  et  os  eermmus.  .  For  et  os  {"  and 
whose  very  look,")  we  have  adopted  the  degant  emoidation  of 
Faemus,  eos,  in  the  sense  of  to^«,.and  which,  has  te  additional 
'advantage  of  rendering  the  connesdon  of  ut  more  apparent. — 
Weiske  makes- the  same  change: 

19.  Sahmm,  <*  Secured  to  her."  Comparo  Middleton*8  re- 
marks, under  note  13. 

20.  Quibus  itudOs,  dec  <*With  what  demonstrationsof  zeal 
shall  we  honour ;  with  what  grateful  feelings  shall  we  clasp  to  oar 
bosoms  1  I  do  assure  you,  the  very  walls  of  this  senate-houso  are 
deairous,  as  th^  seem  to  me,  of  returning  tiianks  to  you,  because 
the  aadiority  of  this  body  is  soon  about  to  be  re-established  in  those 
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fhek  fiOhen'  teaUi  m  well  as  their  own.**  We  have  given  tlie  QO 
latter  part  of  this  passage  according  to  the  comiiion  text,  although 
Maautios  and  others  suspect  some  conuption.  Oar  inteipretation 
is  that  of  Eruesti,  who  remaiks :  *'  Senium  est,  quod  ilia  prisivim 
mtetoritas  sendtus  mox  rursus  lu^nUitura  sU  in  kae  curia,  in  qua 
el  apud  majoreM  et  uuper  Mmatoret  pbtrimun  auctoritaU  mAh 
iMMenty 

21.  Mc  diu9  fidiiu. '  The  term  dma  is  the  same  as  dau  oi 
divus,  Kodjidius  is  an  adjective  formed  from  Jidu.  Hence,  diut 
fdius,  **  the  god  of  honour,"  or  '*  good  faith,*'  will  be  the  same 
as  the  Zcos  xiarioi  of  the  Greeks  ;  and,  if  we  follow  the  authority  of 
Vairo,  (Zr.  L.  4,  10,)  identical  with  the  Sabine  Sancus,  and  Ro» 
man  Hercules  ;  so  that  me  dix*  fidiu*  is  nothing  more  than  nu 
deu9fidei  (i.  e.  Hercules)  adjuveit  or,  in  other  w<uds,  mehercule. 

1.  Caii  MarcelU,    Caius  Marcellus  was  the  brother  of  Marcus  AQ 
Marcellos. — ^This  appears  to  be-  the  proper  place  for  introducing 
Cicero's  account,  in  his  letter  to  Solpicius,  (Ep,  ad  Fam.  4,  4,)  of 
what  took  place  on  this  occasion  :  **  Caesar,  aAer  faavihg  complain* 

ed  of  the  moroseness  of  Marcellos,  for  so  he  called  it,  and  piaised| 
in  the  strongest  terms,  the  equity  and  prudence  of  your  conduct, 
presently  declared,  beyond  all  our  hopes,  that,  whatever  offence  he 
had  received  fronv  the  man,  he  could  refuse  nothing  to  the  inter* 
cession  of  the  senate.  What  the  senate,  did  was  this ;  upon  the 
mention  of  Marcellus  by  Piso,  bis  brother  Caius  having  thrown 
himself  at  Caesar's  feet,  they  all  rose,  and  went  forward,  in  a  sup* 
plicating  manner,  towards  Caesar.  In  short,  the  proceeding  of  this 
day  appeared  to  me  so  fair  and  becoming,  that  I  could  not  help 
iancjring  I  saw  the  image  of  the  old  republic  reviving  as  it  were. 
When  fdl,  tlieiefbre,  who  were  asked  their  opinions  before  me,  had 
returned  thanks  to  Caesar,  except  Yolcatius,  (fyt  he  declared  that 
he  would  not  have  done  it,  though  he  had  been  in  Marcellus*  place,) 
I,  as  soon  as  I  was  called  upon,  changed  my  mind  ;  for  I  had  resolv- 
ed with  myself  to  observe  an  eternal  silence,  not  fimn  any  feelings 
of  indolence,  but  firom  regret  for  the  loss  of  my  former  dignity  ; 
Caesar's  greatness  of  mind,  however,  and  the  laudable  zeal  of  the 
senate,  got  the  better  of  my  resolution.  I  gave  thanks,  therefore, 
to  Caesar,  in  a  long  speech,  and  have  deprived  myself  by  it,  I  fear, 
on  other  occasions,  of  that  honest  quiet  which  was  my  only  comfort 
t^  these  unhappy  times,"  dec. 

2.  Ei  eommemoroMli,  d&c.  "And  possessed  of  a  degree  of 
ficatemal  affection  that  is  deserving  of  all  mention."  Compsre,  as 
regards  j»^«,  note  9,  page  50.  * 

3  Psetee  obfudii,    «  Came  gnshing  over  >ne."    The  common 
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^3  text  bu  ejfoiilf  wbich  is  hr  inferior.  The  greater  number  dfMSS. 
give  the  latter,  but  the  better  claas  -Ihe  former  reading. 

4.  NobUu9imamqu€  familiam,  Cicero  vses  the  term  fwmiUa  to 
denote  the  individual  family  of  tlje  Marcelli.  They  formed  a  branch 
of  the  gtns  Claudia^  or  Claudian  house. 

6.  Tuia  maxmia^  Ac.  "  To  the  greatest  of  jour  countless 
felicitations,"  i.  e.  to  the  greatest  of  those  many  victories,  on  \^ch 
you  have  been  felicitated  by  oihets.  Some  commentators  confound 
gratvlaiio  here  with  the  same  term  when  denoting  a  thudcsgiving 
to  the  gods.  It  refers,  on  the  contnuy,  merely  16  the  private  fed- 
ings  of  Caesar,  and  the  felicitations  offered  him  by  friends  for  his 
numerous  and  eminent  successes.  For  Cicero  to  hare  said,  that 
Caesar  would  regard  this  day  as  a  source  of  higher  pleasure  than  the 
greatest  of  the  many  thank»gwifig»  which  had  been  decreed  in  his 
name,  would  have  shocked  the  religious  feelings  of  his  auditors, 

6.  Est  proptia  Caesaru.  <*  Is  the  act  of  C^sar  abne."  Lit- 
wally,  "  is  peculiar  to  Caesar," 

7.  Dwe  te  gestae  quidem^  &e.  We  faisive  rejected,  on  the  sug- 
gestion <d  Emesti,  the  words  nutgnae  illas,  which  appear  in  the 
common  text  between  gesttie  and  quidem. 

8.  Hujus  auiem  rn,  "  In  the  present  aflSur,  however,"  i.  e.  in 
the  act  of  this  day,  the  pardoning  of  MarceUus^ 

9.  Quae  quidem  tanta  est  '<  And  so  great  indeed  is  it.'^^-* 
Tropaeis  numumentisque  htis,  «  To  your  other  trophies  and  mon- 
uments." .        » 

10.  Qpere  out  manu,    <<  By  the  labour  or  the  hand  of  man.*>' . 

Vetustas.     •<  Length  of  days." 

IL  Justitia  et  leniias  om'mt.  The  tertn  jusHtia  ^  reference 
here  to  the  rank  and  merits  of  Marcellus.  It  would  have  been 
unjust  in  Caesar  to  have  kept  such  a  man  any  longer  away  from  his 
country.— Xent/<u  ontnti,  and  not  clemerUiay  is  employed,  in  order 
thit  Caesar  may  not  appear  to  have  been  sparing  a  foe,  and  the 
remembrance  of  former  enmities  be  in  this  way  renewed. 

12.  Ut  quantum,  6ce.  «  That^  as  much  as  length  of  time  shdl 
take  from  your  monuments,  so  much  will  it  add  to  your  gkny." 
Oper^us  refers  back  to  tropaeis  momtmentisque. 

13.  ViaoresbeliorumeivUium,  ''Victws  in  our  civil  ware." 
Alluding  to  Sylla,  Marius,  Cinna,  dec. 

14.  Vereor  ne.  We  hav6  adopted  the  emendation  of  Emesti. 
The  common  text  has  vereor  ut,  but  this  can  only  be  allowed  i£ 
non  be  thrown  out  beibre  perinde.     Consult  note  8,  page'  48. 

16.  Non  perinde,  dec.  "  May  not  be  understood,  on  the  men 
bearing  of  it  to  the  ^ame  degree  that  I,  reflectii^  upon  it,  feel  it 
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iiiii|iiidtobe,'*Le.  lest  wluit  I  say  may  fall  fiur  thort  of  what  I  feel  gQ 
Perinde  ia  here  eqviiTalent  to  aefue.  Compare  TurMeUiiau,  d€  P§rL 
Ldi.  c.  176. 

16.  Quae  iOa  aitpta  erai.  <<  Which  it  had  obtamed  for  yon," 
I  e.  the  absolute  power  which  it  gave  him  oyer  his  political  oppo- 
nents, and  the  means  which  it  affi>rded  him  of  gratifying  priYate 
animosity. 

17.  Omnes  vieti  occuUssemuf,  "  AH  of  us  the  vanqniahed  might 
hare  fallen,"  i.  e.  been  cut  off  by  the  sword.  Cicero  means,  1^ 
this  would  have  been  the  case  if  Caesar  had  Mowed  the  usual 
course,  and  taken  Maiius  or  Sylla  for  his  models. 

18.  CUmeniiae  iuae  judicio.  **  By  the  decision  of  your  deni* 
ency,'*  i.  e.  by  your  merciful  detennination.  CUmentia  is  now  em- 
ployed beeauae  occidissemus  precedes,  and  more  besides  Maicellua 
an  meant.     Consult  note  11. 

19.  Atque  hoc  C.  Caesaru,  &c.  **  And  mark,  Conscript  Fa- 
then,  how  widely  this  detennination  on  the  part  of  Caius  Caesar 
extends  in  its  influence,'*  i.  e.  Marcellus  alone  is  not  the  only  one 
benefited  by  this  generous  conduct  of  Caesar. 

aO.  Qui  ttd  ilia  arma,  dec.  "  Who  were  driven  by  some  wretched 
and  lamentable  fatality  or  other,  on  the. part  of  the  republic,  to  take 
up  arms  in  that  contest"  The  contest  refeired  to  is  the  eivil  war« 
and  the  opposition  made  to  Caesar,  by  his  political  antagonista,  is 
flatteringly  ascribed  by  the  speaker  to  mere  blind  fatality ;  implying, 
of  course,  that,  had  they  exercised  any  judgment  or  reflection,  they 
would  never  have  resisted  him. 

21.  Nesciaquo,  '!^q^y?^eni  Uj  quo  fato  id  factujn  fiUrit  nescto. 
In  translating,  however,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  analogous  merely  to 
our.  phrases,  **  or  other,"  "  I  know  not  what,"  dec. — Nescio  guis^ 
tmd  its  other  forms,  nescio  quid,  nescio  qiiem,  nescio  gilo,  &c.,  are 
jmployed  to  denote  something  moze  or  less  obscure,  or  over  which 
we  wish  to  pass  by  considering  it  as  such.  It  is  used  also,  eqpo- 
cially  in  the  case  of  persons,  to  indicate  contempt.  The  ellipsis  is 
worth  noting.  Thas^nfiseio  quis  fecit  is  put  for,  aliquis  fecit^  nescio 
juis  at/ ;  and  agam  nescio  quern  vidi  is  equivalent  to,  aliquem  vidt^ . 
nescio  quern  etdertm,"  &c.  Consult  ScheUer^  PraecepL  SiyL  -voL 
I,  p.  329. 

22.  Etsi  aliqiM  culpAy  &c.  *'  Although  we  are  m  some  degree 
liable  to  the  imputation  of  human  infirmity,"  i.  e.  blindness  in  not 
pere,eiving  the  true  course  which  we  ought  to  have  pursued. 

23.  A  seelere  certe  liberati  sumus,  '  **  Have,  by  this  act  of 
Caesar's,  been  evidently  acquitted  of  any  wicked  intentions,"  i.  e. 
in  paidoning  Marcellus,  Caesar  has  clearly  shown,  that  he  acquits 
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go  not  only  Ibat  indivkhnl,  bat  all  of  4i*  who  followed  tho  atandacd  of 
Pbmpey,  of  any  eyil  feelings  towaids  himself,  and  only  considen  na 
to  have  been  actuated  by  an  honest  though  mistaken  lore  of  country. 
S4.  El  iiemm,  '*  And  once  more.*'  The  earlier  reading  is 
el  item,  for  which  .Graevius  first  agbstituted  et  iterum,  on  the 
authority  of  a  MS.    He  is  followed  by  Emesti  and  others. 

25.  lUlipios  amplissimos  viroa,  '*  Those  other  veiy  illustrious 
men."  Referring  to  Uie  other  individuals  of  the  old  Pompeian 
party,  who,  like  himself,  had  been  pardoned  by  Caesar,  Snd  restored 
to  their  rank  and  priTileged  as  senators. 

QA  1.  Non  iUe  koste»t  dDC.  **  He  has  brought  no  enemies  into  the 
senate,"  i.  e.  the  individuals,  whom  he  has  thus  restored,  he  4uu 
acquitted  of  all  hostile  feelii^  towards  hhnself.  Had  he  thoo^ 
that  they  cherished  such  feelings,  he  would  never  have  re-admitted 
them.  All  which  is  cleariy  shown,  if  it  need  additional  confixma 
tion,  by  the  pardon  of  Marcellus. 

3.  JuSicavit.  *' He  concluded."^-/^'ii0ralione,  dec.  **  From  an 
Ignorance  rather  of  his  real  intentions,  and  itam  a  false  and  ground- 
less fear."  The  flattery  here  begins  to  be  very  appecent.  Just  as 
if  Caesar's  real  intentions  were  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  as 
if  the  fears  of  all  good  patriots  ioft  the  safety  of  the  repuWc  were 
Visionary  and  groundless ! 

3.  Quam  eupidifate.  **  Than  from  any  ^elings  of  cupidity,"  i.  e. 
my  desire  of  gratifying  ara^iacious  spirit,  and  seizing  upon  the  prop^ 
erty  of  others. 

4.  Crudelitate.  "  A  spirit  of  revenge."  A  feeling  of  cruel  haired. 

6.  Semper  ie  pace,  dtc.  **  I  always  was  of  opinion  that  propo- 
sals of  peace  ou^t  to  be  listened  to."  Cicero  had  done  every 
tiling,  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  troubles,  to  prevent  a.  rupture 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey.  He  was  convinced  that  an  intestine 
"WBX  would  inevitably  end  in  the  establishment  of  absolute  power. 
His  letters,  which  make  us  acquainted  with  his  secret  thoughts, 
fully  substlintiato  this  :  " Pttce  opue  est;  ex  victoria  qwum  mutia 
malOf  turn  certe  tyramUs  ezsietetJ**  (Ep.  ad  Alt.  7,  6.)  So  again  : 
**Eguidem  adpaeem  hortari  non  desino,  quae,  vel  injusta,  tUiHor 
eet  quam  jnstissimum  heliumJ'^  {Ad.  Att.  7,  14.)  He  foressw  all 
that  happened,  and  it  is  with  this  view  before  him,  that  he  vmtes  to 
Atticus  and  his  other  friends.  Caesar,  who  affected  great  modera- 
tion, made  some  very  plabsible  proposds  of  peace,  and  Cicero  was 
desirous  that  they  should  be  listened  to,  but  Poii^>ey  absolutely 
refused.  When  the  latter  had  been  compelled  to  quit  Rome  as  a 
fugitive,  Cicero,  after  some  delay,  followed  him  from  attachment 
and  gatitude,  but  still  full  of  gloomy  forebodings,  and  foteseein^ 
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Bought  Imt  Itmealabfe  remlte,  Mnce  on  one  tide  wu  all  dm  liglit  QA 
and  on  die  other  all  the  power  :  '*  Vaiwdi  apmd  me  phu  jmdor 
meu9',  quam  timor,  Veritug  sum  deeaae  Pompeii  emluti,  Itaque 
9el  qficiOf  vel  fama  (onomtii,  vd  pudore  vieitu,  Mt  in  fdbuUt 
Amphitarenuy  tic  ego,pruieiu  et  ectttUf  mi  peetem  ante  oetdoepoe^ 
tarn  sum  profedaes**  (;Ep.  odFtm.  6)  6.) 

8.  Orationem  etiam  etvmm,  6cc,  **  That  eren  the  entieatiea  ei 
those  citizens  who  eameatly  begged  for  peace,  weie  totally  reject- 
ed," i.  e.  by  Pompey.    Gonenlt  preceding  note. 

7.  Neque  emm  ege  ilia,  &c.  **  For  I  neY«r  took  an  active  pait 
either  in  these  or«ny  other  civil  commotions. 

6.  Socia.  '*  Allied  to,"  i.  e.  in  fayour  of.— 43ompaM  the  £i^ 
gtish  form  of  expression,  **  went  hand  in  hand  with." 
■  9.  Hominem  sum  teculus,  dtc.  **  I  followed  a  certain  individual 
fiom  a  sense  of  private,  not  of  public,  duty."^  The  allusion  is  to 
Pompey,  who  is  mentioned  in  guarded  terms,  not  fiom  any  fear 
of  the  consequences  in  case  he  had  called  him  by  name,  but 
from  a  becoming  sense  of  propriety.  Cicero  means  to  convey 
the  idea,  diat  he  followed  Pompey  rather  as  a  friend  thab  a 
leader. 

10.  Tmniumque  apuA  me,  &c.  **  And  so  powerful  an  influence 
did  the  faithful  remembrance  of  a  grateful  mind  exercise  over  me," 
i  e.  so  strongly  was  I  influenced  by  gratitude  for  1h,e  various  favoun 
I  had  received  from  him. 

11.  Ut  miUa,  dLc  "  That  not  oidy  without  any  desire  of  per- 
sonal advancement,  but  even  without  any  hope,  aldiough  fuUy 
aware  of  my  situation  and  well  knowing  what  was  about  to  happen, 
I  niabed  on  as  it  were  to  voluntary  ruin." 

13.  Quod  qtiddem  meum  consHmtn,  "  And  these  views  of  min« 
indeed." — Integra  re,  **  Before  hostilities  broke  out."  Litezally^ 
"  the  affair  being  as  yet  entire^*'  i.  e.  no  part  having  as  yet  been 
acted  upon,  no  hostile  steps  having  as  yet  been  taken.  The  primi- 
tive meaning  <jf  integer  is  **  untouched,"  from  in  and  tago,  the  old 
form  of  tango. 

13.  Eadem  eensi,  **l  entertained  the  same  sentiments.*^— 
Etiam  cum  capitis  periculo.  When  Cato  the  younger,  who  had 
been  l«ft  at  Byraochium,  by  Pompey,  to  ^aid  the  amis  and  treas- 
ures deposited  &ere,  had,  afUor  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  passed  over 
into  Corcyra,  where  the  fleet  was  stationed,  he  there  offered  Cicero 
the  command  of  die  force  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  consist- 
mg  of  fifteen  cohorts.  Cicero,  however,  declined  it ;  which  so 
ixaqperated  the  younger  Pompey,  that  he  was  about  to  lay  violent 
hands  upon  the  orator,  when  Cato  interfered  and  saved  his  life. 
25 
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QA  {Plut,  Vii.  Cat.  Min.  c,  65.)    It  is  to  tbu  cizeamstaiiee  Toy  pnb- 
ftbly  that  Cie«ro  alludes  in  the  text. 

14.  Exqw.  *<  ABd  hence.*' — TaminjustutrerumcfBislimaior, 
••  So  un&ir  a  judge  of  paaaing  events,"  i.  e.  so  unfair  and  biassed 
m  the  conclusions  which  he  draws  Aom  events. — Giaevins  first 
gave  exUtinuUor,  from  MSS.,  in  place  of  aestimaior,  the  reading  of 
the  common  text.    It  is  adopted  by  Emesti  androthers. 

15.  Pacta  aucUrrea,  "The  advisers  of  peace." — Stalim^ 
«  From  the  very  first,"  i.  e.  from  the  very  commencement  of  hos- 
tiUties ;  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  civil  war. 

16.  Caeteris  fuerU  tratiar.  "  But  displayed  increased  resent- 
ment  towards  the  rest."  The  objeet  of  the  whole  aigument  is 
to  show,  that  Caesar's  wishes  were  always  in  favour  of  peace,  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  this,  he  was  always  well  disposed  towards 
those  of  the  opposite  party  who  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation, while  he  d&played  encreased  resentment  against  those  who 
were  bent  on  continuing  hostilities.  This,  of  course,  is  the  mere 
language  of  flattery. 

17.  Victor,  "  When  victorious,"  i.  e.  as  Caesar  now  is. — PaciB 
antctores.  Alluding  to  himself,  among  others,  and  to  the  kind  treat 
ment  he  had  received  from  Caesar. 

«  18.  Se  maluiase,  6lc,  **That  he  would  rather  not  have  con- 
tended at  all,  than  have  come  off  victorious,"  i.  e.  that  great  as  the 
gloiy  of  the  victory  had  been,  he  would  rather  have  had  no  civil 
contest  at  all,  as  his  feelings  had  always  been  in  favour  of  peace.  It 
is  needless  to  comment  on  the  insincerity  of  Cicero  in  making  this 
assertion  of  Caesar. 

19.  Atque  hujus  quidem  m,  d&c.  "  And  on  this  particular  point 
I  am  evidence  in  favour  of  Marcus  Marcellus."  The  point  referred 
to  is  jthe  wish  for  peace  during  the  civil  contest,  which  Cicero 
asserts  Marcellus  felt  in  common  with  himself. 

20.'iVbstn  emm  sensua,  dec.  "For  our  sentinents,  as  they 
always  had  in  the  season  of  peace,  so  then  also  coincided  during 
the  war,"  i.  e.  our  sentiments,  namely  mine  and  those  of  Marcellus, 
were  always  in  unison  during  both  the  civil  contest  and  the  times 
which  immediately  preceded  it 

21.  Certorum  hominum.  "  Of  certain  individuals  among  us.** 
Certu.9  vir  is  generally  used  to  denote  "  a  sure,"  or  **  trusty  pe^ 
son."  Here,  however,  certu*  has  the  force  of  quidam.  Com- 
pare note  9,  page  31.— The  individuals  alluded  to  are  thought,  by 
Manutius,  to  have  been,  in  particular,  L.  Lentulus  and  L.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus.     Compare  Ep.  ad  Fam.  6,  21. 

22.  Victoriae  ferocUatem.      "The  cruel  excesses  of  victory 
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itMlf,"  i. «.  the  feMckras  spint  tbat  wodIo,  in  ail  probability,  char-  aA 
acterize  tho  party  of  Pompey,  if  success  were  to  crown  their  effinta. 
Had  Pompey  proved  victorious,  the  proacriptions  of  Marbs  and 
Sylla  would  inevitably  have  been  renewed.    Compare  the  language 
of  Cicero's  letter  to  Marcellus,  {Ep.  ad  Font.  4,  9) :    '*Ah  iumm 
videbat  tnecum  nrntd,  quam  ilia  crudeUs  esset  fuhara  vietaria  T' 
'    23.  Tua  WteraHUu,    "  Your  generosity,"  i.  e.  your  genenras        l 
conduct  towards  your  former  foes. — JUa,    AUuding  to  the  inaolent        }■ 
conduct  and  the  menaces  of  Pompoy's  followers. 

24.  NoH  emm  jam  causae^  &c.  **  For  the  two  causes  axe  no 
longer  to  be  compared,  but  the  consequences  of  victory  on  either 
side."  Cicero  means  to  say,  that  he  will- be  silent  now  respecting 
the  merits  of  the  two  causes,  namely  that  of  Caesar  and  that  of 
Pon^y,  The  time  for  discussing  this  point  has  passed  away.  He 
will  merely  institute  a  comparison  between  the  very  different  modes 
in  which  either  party  would  have  made  use  of  victory.  He  then 
{iroceeds  to  show,  how  Caesar  has  actod  amce  his  success,  and  then 
briefly  sketches  what  would  luure  been  the  results  of  victory  on  the 
side  of  Pompey. 

26.  Mortis  vis  pereulil,  "The  violence  of  war  smote  down.'*— 
Ira  victariae.  "  The  angry  feelings  generally  attendant  tipon  vio- 
toiy."  Cicero  means,  that  whoever  fell  in  that  conflict,  fell  with 
arms  in  their  hands.  No  one  was  put  to  death,  after  the  victory,  by 
Imy  mandate  or  proacription. 

26.  Ex  eadem  acie,  **  From  that  aame  army,"  i.  e.  the  army  of 
Pompey. 

27.  Altsrius  vero  partis.  "  As  regards  the  opposite  party,  how- 
ever." The  genitive  is  here  used  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom. 
The  Greek  rale  is  as  follows :  ''  To  words  of  all  kinds  other  words 
are  added  in  the  genitive,  which  show  the  respect  in  which  the 
sense  of  those  woids  must  be  taken,  in  which  case  the  genitive 
properly  signifies  *  as  regards^'  w  <  with  ngard  to.' "  {MaiUkias 
G.  G,  vol.  2,  p.  6S6,  Kenriek's  transl) 

1.  Nimis  iracundam,  dec.     '*That  vietoiy  would  have  been  ae-  gg 
eompanied  by  too  much  of  angry  feding,"  i.  e.  that  they  would 
have  made  an  angry  and  cruel  use  of  victory. 

2.  Armatis,  '*  Those  who  were  actually  in  arms."  Refeiring 
Id  the  foOowera  of  Caeaar.  Comparo  Manutius :  <*  iirmolw,  h.  e. 
Ckesarianis, 

3.  (Hiosis.  *^  Those  who  took  no  part  in  the  conflict,"  i.  e.  who 
wished  to  raooain  neutral.  Compare  the  language  of  Cicero's  letter 
to  Varro,  {Ep.  ad  Fam.  9, 6)  :  **  Crudtliter  i>tiosis  minmbantttrt 
cratqtu  Us  a  tua  imnsa  vdu»tas  et  msa  oratio,*^    And  again,  Bp. 
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gg  ad  Ait.  11, 6 :  **  CMmet,  ^tii  Jidui  flMfwrnml  Aoffli»»  MMiirii 


4.  Quid  qwUfue  «efiMM<l,  dec.  "What  sMitimeiite  eaeh  haA 
Mitertamed,  bat  where  he  had  been  dniiog  the  conteek^"  i.  e.  wfaetfaex 
with  the  anny,  and  taking  an  active  pait  against  the  foe,  or  xemain- 
ing  inactive  and  neutral  at  home. 

6.  Eiiamui  fomU^  Ac.  ,^^  Even  thongh  thej  may  baite  eenght 
a  heavy  atonement  from  the  Roman  people,  on  accoont  of  some 
offence,  by  their  having  raised  so  great  and  so  moomlul  a  civil  war,'^ 
i  e.  even  though  they  may  have  raised  this  destructive  snd  moara- 
lul  war  to  punish  the  Roman  people  for  some  aggravated  offence.—- 
We  have  given  a^petherifUt  with  Emesti,  in  place  of  expeiiverunif 
the  reading  of  the  common  text.  The  ndative  qui,  it  will  be  pev> 
ceived,  takes  the  subjunctive  exdleemn/,  becanse  eqiuvakafc  hew 
to  "  since  they,"  or  '*  inasmuch  as  they." 

$.  Omnem  tpem  MtlutiM,  Ilc:  <^  To  have  reftned  our  eveiy  hope 
of  safety  to  the  clemency  and  wisdom  of  the  conqnefer,"  i.  e.  to 
have  made  all  our  safety  depend  upon,  dec. 

7.  Quare  gaude,  &c.  "  Rejoice  then  in  this  so  exalted  a  piiv^ 
lege^"  i  e.  the  privilege  of  having  the  safety  of  the  whole  Rooiaii 
people  dependant  on  thy  demeney  and  wisdom. 

8.  Forhma.  **  Tour  good  fortmie."-^iVs/iira  cff  matihu  hut. 
*'  Tour  kind  dispoaition  and  noble  character.*' — Ex  quo  fimlsm,  dtc 
^  From  aU  whidi  a  wise  man  derives  his  hi^^iest  recompense  nnA 
pleasure." 

9.  Caetera.  <*  The  other  actions  of  your  life."— Vn^liKi.  *«Upon 
voor  valour." — CongrtUuUihgre.  *'Toa  will  have  occasion  to  feli« 
dtate  yourself."    Some  read  ^roAiXekre,  which  is  nmch  infeiioE.  * 

10.  J)e  maxkniM  tuit  Une/Uiit.  *<  Of  the  boundless  favours  you 
have  bestowed  upon  us." 

11.  Qiutfi  mm  modo,  dec.  ^Virtues  which,  I  will  Tenture  ta 
•flirm,  constitute  not  only  Oiur  highest,  but  in  &ct  our  only  troe 
source  of  gratification."  literally,  **  winch*  I  wil  ventoie  to  say. 
Me  not  only  the  greatest,  but  in  bet  even  the  only  goods." 

13.  In  laude  vera.  («In  wefi-merited  app)iuse.**"^jDlpiMtaL 
^  Bestowed,"  for  a  lasting  possession ;  csmmod«te,  "  lent,"  only  for 
ftseaaon. 

13.  LofsiM.  «<Who  have  been  led  astay."  LiteiaSy,  '^wb* 
have  slipped." — Aut  pramtate  aliqua.  **  Or  by  any  coiript  motive." 

14.  Sed  opimone,  dee.  "  But  by  an  idea  of  duty,  foolish  perii^ps» 
certainly  not  criminal,  and  by  what  appeared  to  be  the  public  good." 
M<»e  literally,  '<by  a  certain  appearance  of  public  benefit  Compare 
the  language  of  Ciceio'a  letter  to  Toiqu«tQ8»  {Ef.  ad  fkm.  9, 1. 
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*  QuoUam  noHs  qfietum  justum,  etpium^  et  iehiium.  reipuUkae  gg 
**  nasiraeqiu  dignUoH  itidebamur  tequiJ*' 

15.  iVcrn  enim  Ac  a,  &c.  "  For  it  is  no  fault  of  thine."  Becauea 
they"  hare  mist^en  thy  character.  The  faak  is  theirs  for  not  know- 
ing thee  better.— fi^eiMemn^.  '*  Hcve  felt,'*  i.  e.  after  having  bees 
conquered  by  thee. 

16.  JV«fic  vero  wmb,  &c.  "  Btit  now  I  come  to  ^t  most  heavy 
complaint  and  hoiriH  suspicion  of  thine.*'  Caesar  had  complained 
before  the  senate  of  the  hostile  feelings  and  moroseness  (acerbitat) 
of  Marcellus,  and  had  expressed  his  suspicions  that  the  latter  stitt 
harboured  evil  designs  against  his  personal  safety. 

17.  Quae  nan  Htfi  ipsi,  &c.  ''  A  suspicion,  fhe  realizing  of  which 
ought  to  be  guarded  against  not  more  by  your  own  self,"  &c.  Com- 
pare Manutius  :  **  Promdenda  est,  ne  vera  »ii :  providenda  autem 
eurig,  eonsUUsque  no8tri»y 

18.  NunqtuLm  tamen  verbis  extenuaho.  Cicero's  meaning  u 
this :  Although  I  trust  that  your  suspicion  is  a  groundless  one,  still  I 
will  not  seek  to  "  lessen"  it  by  any  thing  that  I  can  say.  For  were 
I  to  lessen  it,  1  would  at  the  same  time  be  throwing  yon  more  off 
your  guard,  whereat  we  all  widi  you  to  be  careful  about  your  own 
8afety,'8ince  ours  is  closely  connected,  and  in  feet  identified,  with  it 

19.  Ut  n  in  alterutro  peccandum  sit.  **  So  that  if  I  must  err  in 
one  or  the  other  extreme,"  i.  e.  of  too  much  or  too  little  precaution. 
—Parum  prudens,  "  Not  sufficiently  prudent."  Or  simply  "  im- 
prudent.'^ 

80.  8ed  quisnam  est  iste,  dtc.  **  But  who  is  that  one  so  lost  la 
an  judgment  1"  i.  e.  who  is  the  infatuated  man  whom  you  suspect 
of  harbouring  this  design  agdnst  you. — ^The  student  will  mark  the 
force  of  iste.     Compare  note  4,  page  1. 

21.  De  iuisne  f  "  Is  he  one  of  your  own !"  i.  e.  one  of  your  own 
friends. — Qui  magis  sunf  tui  ?    **  Who  are  more  your  own  1" 

1.  Qui  una  tecum  fuerunt.     "  Who  were  wiA  you  in  the  war."  g^ 
Referring  to  his  followers  generally. 

2.  Tantus  furor.  "  So  great  madnes8."-7-0mnMt  summa.  "  Every 
thing  that  was  most  desirable,"  i.  e.  the  Mi  completion  of  his 
wishes. 

3.  Cenendum  est.  "  You  must  take  care,  I  suppose." — Qui  f 
«•  Who  are  they  1"  i.  e.  where  are  they  now  to  be  found  1 

4.  Supersunt.  We  have  adopted  here  the  conjecture  of  Lambir- 
nus,  which  is  i^roved  of  by  £mesti.  The  common  text  has  super 
fuerunt. 

6.  Tantae  huebrae,  Ac.     "  Lurking  places  so  deep,  and  recesses 
10  hidden  in  their  nature.  "-^IM/tg'en/Mm   "  Your  ciicumq^tioB  ** 
35* 
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Aa     6.  Tom  ignttnu  rerum,  &c.   <"  So  Ignonnt  of  fbe  ewme  cf 

erente,  80  total  a  stranger  to  the  Btate  of  public  a&i».»' 

7.  £z  »»tut«  Aui  vtto.  '*  On  your  indiTidnal  ezisteiico."  Idter" 
ally,  "on  the  life  of  the©  alone."  The  genitive  umu»  i»  pat  in 
apposition  with  tbe  geniti?e  imptiod  in  the  poaaeseifre  Aki.-*Oiiiiimii», 
Supply  vitas. 

8.  Ui  dtbeo.  **  As  I  ought  to  do/'  i.  e.  aa  I  am  in  dutf  bound, 
considering  the  many  fitrouis  you  have  hitherto'bestowed  upon  me. 

9.  Cmum  duntaxat  kumanoa,  Ac.  "  I  dread  merely  tbe  common 
accidents  of  life,  and  the  uncertain  issues  of  health/'  dec. 

10.  DoUoque  am  respuUita,  6ui,  The  republic,  remarks  Cicero^ 
ought  to  be  immortal ;  but  it  depends  entirely  on  your  existence : 
you,  therefore,  ought  to  be  as  immortal  as  the  republic  ought  to  be. 
But  you  are  a  moital,  and  I  mourn,  therefore,  as  well  on  account 
of  its  destinies  as  the  shortness  and  limitation  of  your  own  career.— 
The  language  of  flattery  can  hardly  go  &rther. 

11.  Sceleris  imidiarumque  cmMensio,  **The  conspiniig  force 
of  guilt  and  treachezy." 

12.  Excitanda.  "  Are  to  be  raised  to  their  former  state."  An 
ndroit  exhortation  unto  Caesar  to  restore  the  former  state  of  thiogSt 
and  one,  too,  so  managed  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  talio 
offence. — Jar^e.  "  Lio  prostrate." — BeUi  ipnua  impetu,  dec. 
"  Struck  down  and  laid  low,  aa  waa  of  necessity  to  be  eiqtect^ 
by  the  very  shock  of  the  war." 

13.  CojuHtuenda  judkia,  "Justice  is  to  be  ro^tablished." 
Literally,  "  trials,"  i.  e.  the  dispensing  of  justice  nrost  be  placed 
upon  a  sure  basis  as  formerly. — Revoctindafides.  "Pubbc  credit 
is  to  be  re-instated."  Literally,  "is  to  be  recalled,"  i.  e.  to  the 
position  it  fonnerly  occupied  in  the  opinions  of  all. 

14.  Compritnendae  libidines.  "Licentiousness  must  be  re- 
pressed," i.  e.  the  Ucense  attendant  v^n  a  state  of  war&re. 

16.  Propaganda  soboks,  "  Population  be  increased."  Literally, 
"  offspring  be  propagated,"  i.  e.  an  increase  of  population  encour- 
aged, to  repair  tbe  losses  occasioned  by  the  carnage  of  the  civil  wars. 
Compare  Bio  Cassius,  (43,  25,)  ImiS^  n  iuvk  4Xiy«y0p<Mrta,  Sih  ri 

Tu»  diroXwXrfrwv  w\fi9os, mhnratiiat  idXa  iirl0ifccv.  So 

also  Augustus,  at  the  close  of  the  civil  coiitest  between  himself  and 
Antony,  caused  the  £ftmous  LexJuHa,  <fe  marUandis.ordiwbuSf  to 
be  enacted.    Consult  Legallndex. 

16.  Omnia  quae  dUapaa,  dec.  *<AU  those  things,  which  have 
fallen  away  and  are  now  going  fast  to  ruin,  are  to  be  bound  fizm^ 
in  their  former  places  by  rigorous  laws."  A  metaphor  taken  from 
the  component  pa^rtv  of  &  thing  becommg  diminitedt  and  the  vrittto 
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lining  to  roiBf.    Sacli,  Mcoidii^  to  th*  (natar,  faM  been  (I19  tnllii*  QJJ 
once  ofciYJi.  war  on^  the  imtitiituMiB  of  Ronaey  an  evil  which  Caoaar ' 
k  entreated  to  remedy  by  yigamoM  and  aalotaiy  oidinaiicee. 

17.  NoH  fuit  reowcmiMfn  futn.  **  It  wae  not  to  be  denied  but 
tW."— jirilore.  «<  Ezeitement."— ^iMVfoto  rtafuMiea,  «<  The 
ahattered  republic." — Praesidia  ttabUUatig  auae,  **  The  aopiMaitB 
of  ita  atabiUty/'  i.  e.  ita  ataMe  eopporta. 

18.  Armaiua,  **  When  in  aimB."^Tog^iu$.  **  If  amyed  in 
the  robe  of  peace,"  i.  e.  if  tcting  in  a  ciTil  capan^  and  if  no  intee- 
tine  war  had  beoi  raging.     Compare  note  15,  page  30. 

19.  Quiius  praeUr  te,  6lc.  "  For  no  one  can  heal  them  aave 
yon/'  L  e.  the  power,  which  you  now  enjoy  in  the  atate,  makea  you 
the  fitteat  peraon  to  reafeore  peace  and  happineaa  to  your  eoontiy* 

30.  Jtague  iUam  luom,  dtc.  "  And  hcmce  it  waa  with  a  feeling 
of  concern  I  heasd  that  veiy  remaikaUe  and  philoaophic  aaying  of 
yours,  *  I  haTe  liTed  long  enoagfa  for  the  porpoaea  either  of  natora 
or  of  ffiary.'  "  The  remark  here  alleded  to  formed  part  of  Caeaar*a 
obeerrationa  in  the  senate,  when  the  a&ir  of  Maicellus  was  biooght 
before  them.  After  having  comfilained  of  the  ondiminiahed  hostil- 
ity of  that  individaal  towards  hkn,  and  atated  his  own  auqMciona  of 
aeczet  treacheiy  from.MaroeUus  in  case  he  were  pardoned,  he  went 
on  to  remari£,  that,  after  all,  thia  last  was  a  matter  of  little  moment 
to  himself,  since  he  bad  already  Uved  loi^  enough  and  enjoyed 
sufficient  of  gloiy.  When  he  made  thia  renuudk  he  was  in  the  64th 
year  of  bis  age. 

1.  PairuB,eerU  jMirum.     "  Not  long  enough  certainly  for  your  ffj 
country.*'    His  country  stiU  wants  the  preaence  of  Caeaar  to  give 
her  tranquillity  and  a  aettled  order  oi  things. 

2.  Quart  omitUf  d^.  "  Discard  then  that  pretended  wisdom 
shown  by  some  philosophers  in  contemning  death ;  do  not  wish  to 
be  wise  at  our  risk,"  i.  e.  leave  to  ita  authon  that  .st<Mcal  indife^ 
ence  which  would  inculcate  the  contempt  of  death  ;  each  pretended 
wisdom  would  be  fraught  with  the  most  ruinous  consequences  to 
oniaelyes,  whose  lives  depend  on  yoiHs. — Utam  here  doiotee  eon- 
ten^t,  and,  in  accordance  with  this  idea,  we  have  rendered  it  by  the 
woidfl  <<  that  pretended.*' 

a.  Douontm  homimm.  literally^  '<<^  the  learned.*'  JDoc^ 
homines  is  here,  however^  only  a  pehi^uasis  for  j^jUtesojpJU,  and  the 
stoic  sect  are  particularly  meant.  The  followers  of  Uus  school 
taught  that  life  and  death  are  amoi^  those  thugs  which  aie  m 
Ibeir  natm  indifoent  (Et^iMM  PkUwfpk^f  vol.  1,  p.  Sd^ 
teqq.) 

4.  mmM  cta^ro  Hfi^e^  d^.    SoeUmiiis  infonaa  oa,  that  CaMif 
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g<7  hid,  in  lact,  led  some  of  his  fiiendt  to  entertain  tho'i^ioD,  that 
he  did  not  vnsh  to  Ihre  any  longer,  and  did  not  ngret  the  feeblo 
health  under  which  he  was  ^en  labouring :  '<  Sutfneiontm  Caesar 
ftubusiam  tuorum  reliquitf  neque  wAvute  te  Hutiujt  mvere^  neque 
euroMse  quod  vaUtudine  minus  prospera  tUerttur,**  {SueL  Vit. 
Jul.  c.  86.) 

5.  Tibi.  **  For  yourself,*'  i.  e.  for  all  that  yon  care  to  live  for  ; 
for  dl  that  your  own  feelings  told  you  waa  worth  enjoying  in  life. 

6.  Credo.  **  I  betiere  it,*^  i  e.  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  is  the 
state  of  your  present  feelings,  and  that  you  fiwquendy  indulge  in 
such  remarks  as  these. 

7.  Si  iiln  soli  viveres.  "  If  you  were  living  for  'yourself  alone," 
i.  e.  for  yourself  alone  and  not  for  your  country  ako. 

8.  Nunc,  **But  now."  Equiyalent  to  sed.  Ckxmpare  fro 
Arch.  e.  11:  *^Nuncinsidet  qutudamin  optimo  quoque  virtus,'" 
Ac. 

9.  Res  tuae  gestae  compUxas  sint.  **Your  actions  have  em- 
braced," i  e.  have  been  and  continue  to  be  closely  identified  with. 
Faemus  rejects  gestae f  of  which  emendation  Emesti  apjwoves,  on 
the  ground  that  res  tuae  gestae  ought  to  be  at  least  res  a  te  gestae. 
He  retains,  however,  the  common  residing  r^  tuae  gestae,  because 
the  same  form  occurs  again  in  the  9th  chapter. 

10.  Tantum  abes  a,  &jc.  "You  are  so  far  from  the  completion 
of  your  greatest  works,  that  you  have  not  yet  laid  tiie  very  founda- 
tions which  you  think  you  have."  Quae  eogitas  may  also  be  ren- 
dered more  freely,  '*as  you  think  you  have."    -So  ^igain  the  phra- 

■eology  tantum  ahes ut,  may  be  also  translated,  "you  not 

only  have  not  completed,  dec.  but  have  not  even  laid,"  dec.  Com- 
pare, as  regards  this  form  of  expression,  the  remarks  of  Scheller, 
Praecept.  Styl.  vol.  1,  p.  66. 

11.  Hie  tu  modum  tuae  vitae,  dec.  "  Will  yon  here  bound  your 
existence  not  by  the  safety  of  the  state,  but  by  the  moderation  of 
your  own  .  feelings."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Budaeus  ( 
"  Put€tsne  te  propterea  satis  vixisse,  quod  aequo  animo  et  eitra 
indignationem  mori  potes,  et  annos  praeterits>s  non  requxris  V* 

12.  Istud.  "  That  portion  of  existence  which  you  have  thus  far 
enjoyed."  With  istud  we  may  supply  vitae.  Literally,  "  that  of 
life  which  is  yours." 

13.  Parumne  igitur,  &c.  "  Wilt  we  then,  you  will  ask,  leave 
behind  us,  at  the  present  moment,  no  great  degree  of^lory  1"  L  e< 
wiU  I,  if  my  existence  now  terminate,  leave  bdund  me  no  great 
degree  of  fame  for  posterity. 

14.  jUus,  quamois  multis,  dte.    «  Enooj^  for  others,  howaoevar 
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ttumeMnu  tkej  mtj  be ;  for  younelf  almie  not  eooqgfa,"  i.  e.  the  07 
gkny  70a  haTe  thus  &r  acquired  might  inffice  for  my  otiMr  hot 
Caenr.     His  deitiiiies,  intorworen  aa  they  no  with  tboae  of  hia 
oonntiy,  demand  a  laigei  share. 

15.  Quiifuid  enim  $Mt^  dec.  <»For  whaterer  there  is,  how 
extensive  soever  it  may  be,  this  certainly  is  hot  soiall,  when  thei* 
is  any  thing  still  more  extensiye  than  itself,"  i.  e.  your  gloiy,  Gae* 
ear,  is  now  undoubted^  gi«^  but  still  it  sinks  into  comparative 
ins^nificance  when  compared  with  that  higher  gipiy  to  which  yoa 
have  it  in  your  power  to  attain. 

16.  Rerwn  tutamm  immoriaJmm.  "  Of  thy  immortal  achier^ 
ments." 

17.  Viie,  fuaito,  &c.  **  Beware  lest  your  divine  virtnes  be 
likely  to  enjoy  more  of  admiimtion  than  of  gl<»y,"  I  e.  be  likely  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  others,  rather  than  add  to  your  own  f^esy. 

18.  Sifuidem  ghria,  €Mt,  dec.  "  Since  g^oiy  is  the  brillianl  and 
wide>^read  renown  arising  fiom  many  and  impoHant  senriees^ 
either  to  one's  fiiends,  or  country,  or  the  whole  human  ace."— 
Some  MSS.  have  vd  in  suo»  ciwes,  but  this  would  be  pleonastic  a# 
tJi  pairimn  follows. 

19.  Haec  igiiur  tiH  ulifua  parM  esi.  «  This  chszacter^  there- 
fore, yet  remains  for  you  to  sustain."  A  metaphor  borrowed  from 
the  language  of  the  atage.  Compare  Emesti,  Clav.  Cic,  .*  "  Pore 
•fi  seem  $mi  ptrtona  quam  quit  siweepil  egmdom."  .  Hence  the 
expressions  in  the  liStin  writers :  "  aetore*  frtmoirum  pariiiKm,^ 
**  uei9re9  seetMidemin  jNVttKni,''  dcc.»  i  e.  first-rate  actors,  second- 
rate,"  dec. 

90.  Hie  resUU  aetiu,  **  This  act  remains  to  be  peifoimed,"  L  e. 
this  act  in  the  drama  of  your  gloky. 

81.  In  hoc  eUborandum  t9t,  dec.  "For  the  attainment  of  this 
end  most  yon  exert  your  best  endeavouis,  that  you  may  place  our 
republic  on  a  firm  basis,  and  may  be  among  the  first  to  enjoy  it,  in 
its  settled  state,  amid  perfect  tranquillity  and  retirement."  In  some 
good  MSS.  the  word  ecmponia  does  not  appear,  and  hence  Faemus^ 
Lambinus,  and  Giaevius  have  expunged  it  horn,  the  text.  It  ip 
retained,  however,  by  Emeeti,  who  tiunks  eomponia  too  good  a 
term  to  have  cmed  its  origin  to  a  mere  gloss. 

%%.  Cum  mmma  tnmquUlUatt  H  otio.  Of  which  Caesar  had 
thus  hi  enjoyed  so  little.  Compare  Manutins :  **  Nam  adkue  tran^ 
fuUHtate  Cmsot  tt  oHo  eanurtUy  perfeiuis  ieUUf  Phartmlico,  Aie%' 
0$tiHnOf  A/ricano  vexaitu.** 

28.  Et  naturam  ipsam  expUveriSf  dui.  «  And  shsll  have  aatia* 
M  Natoie  herself  with  «  suiScient  tma  of  existence,"  i  e.  «hiB» 
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fff  Nature  hendf  if  sated  with  Kving;  when  yoa  dull  hsfe  temCbaA a 
good  old  age. 

24.  Qicttf  M<  entm,  dee.  "  For,  after  all,  idiat  is  this  aame  hwiag 
long,  in  which  there  ia  always  aomething  4hat  cloaea  the  scene,  and, 
when  this  has  amved,  all  paat  pleasure  goea  for  nothing,  because 
theie  is  none  to  be  thereafter  1*'  Cicero^s  sigument  is  this.  What 
is  a  long  life,  considered  merely  ss  such  t  It  is  only  a  space  of 
time  which  eventually  is  to  have  an  end,  and,  when  this  end  arriTCS, 
all  that  went  befose  pasa^  for  a  mere  blank,  becanae  a  mere  biank 
comes  after.  How  much  better  is  it  to  lead  a  glozuraa  life,  which 
knows  no  limits,  but  will  be  perpetuated  amid  the  {nndses  of  po»- 
terity.  Say  not  &en,  Caesar,  that  you  have  now  lived  for  a  auffi- 
eienC  period,  but  rather  turn  your  view  to  the  career  of  gloiy  which 
awaata  you.  When  you  have  completed  this,  then  say  that  yen. 
have  lived  long  enough,  for  then  your  fiune  wiU.be  immortal. 

25.  Quanquam  ifie,  dec.  Cicero  here  conects  himself,  in  order 
that  Caesar  may  not  take  offence  at  what  precedes. 

26.  Hig  angustiUi  dec.  **  With  these  nanow  limita  which  nature 
has  prescribed  unto  us  for  the  mere  purposes  of  existence,*'  i  e. 
with  the  narrow  limits  of  life  which  nature  has  prescribed. 

gg  1.  Nee  vera  kaee  tua  vtta,  6cc.  "  Nor,  in  truth,  can  this  be  re- 
garded aa  your  life  which  is  bounded  by  ih»  body  and  the  aool,*'  i  e. 
by  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  body. — Some  MSS.  have  dieeMjk 
tat  in  place  of  iKeemla  mI;  and  it  is  adoptedalso  by  liSmbinns,  Wol^ 
Schiitz,  and  others. 

2.  VUa  est  tvuL  **  Is  your  true  existence.** — SUueuUrmm  emits- 
um.  "  Of  aU  comuig  ages."— A2e/.  **  ShsU  cherish."~7WUfKr. 
"  Shall  guard  as  its  own,*'  i.  e.  shall  preserve.  Equivalent  to  etm- 
Mervdbit  or  sustinebit. 

3.  Huie  tu  ituervias,  dec.  « It  is  for  this  existence  that  it  be- 
hooves you  now  to  labour,  fot  this  to  show  fnrth  your  glozy  to  the 
worid :  an  existence,  which  has  long  since  possMsed  many  things 
at  which  to  wonder,  which  now  looks  for  those  tlutt  it  may  pnuse," 
i.  e.  an  existence  which  already  possesses  many  claims  to  our  won- 
der, which  now  looks  for  ckums  to  our  spplaose. 

4.  Imperia,  provtnoM.  **  Tour  commands,  your  provinces,"  i.  e. 
the  variety  of  important  military  commands  which  you  have  filled, 
tbe  nnmeroua  countries  which  have  been  the  theatres  of  those  com- 
maiidB. 

5.  RkenuM.    Refeiring  to  Caesar's  victories  over  the  Gauls  and 

Germans. — Oeeimum.  Alluding  to  his  invasion  of  Britain. Niltim^ 

His  operations  in  Egypt. 

tf.  Monumenta  innumera,    "The  countless   monumentt   thai 
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pexpetaate  tfaose  vicUiiiee."    We  hare  adopted  MmcfMra,  the  zead-  gg 
ing  of  seveFti]  good  MSS.  and  eaily  editiona,  in  place  of  the  common 
lection,  tncfmimentOt  munera.    The  tenn  mtmerot  aa  refening  to 
mere  gladiatorial  ahowa,  and  public  ezhitationa,  seema  out  of  place 
here,  the  more  eapecially  aa  triumphoB  followa. 

7.  StabiUta  htia  ctmsUiis^  dec.  "  Shall  be  {daced  on  a  aore  baaib 
by  your  coonaela  and  lawa.'* 

8.  Magna  dissensio.    "  A  great  difference  of  opinion.*' 

9.  Aia/ortasse  aliquid  r^uirent,  "  While  others,  peihape,  will 
misa  the  presence  of  something  else."  Literally,  "  will  aeek  for,** 
i.  e.  will  aeek  but  find  not. — ^This  "  something*'  is  explained  imme- 
diately after.  It  ia  the  extinguishing  of  the  flames  of  civil  war,  by 
giving  peace  and  safety  to  hia  country ;  or,  m  other  woida,  the  le- 
moving  of  every  trace  of  former  dissension,  and  the  introduction  of 
good  ordCT  and  pubUc  prosperity.  In  order  to  bring  about  these 
desirable  results,  the  presence  of  Caesar  ia  necessary,  and'  he  has, 
therefore,  not  yet  lived  long  enough.  If  he  stop  now,  there  ia  a 
chance  lest  posterity  may  aaa^  his  successes  to  the  mere  operation 
of  the  decrees  of  destiny.  He  must  ^o  something  still,  which  shall 
render  his  wisdom  and  sound  policy  con^icuons  to  after-agea. 

10.  Salute  pairiae.  **  By  the  safety  of  your  country,"  I  e.bf 
placing  on  a  firm  basis  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  Roman  atate. 

11.  Ut  Uludf  &c.  "  That  the  former  may  appear  to  have  been 
the  work  of  £&te,  the  latter  of  wisdom.**  Mhtd  nien  to  Caesar*8 
previous  achiovments,  hoc  to  what  Cicero  and  posterity  expect 
from  him,  in  securing  the  repose  of  hia  country. 

12.  Seroi  igituTj  &c.  "  Have  regaid  then  for  the  ojnmons  of 
those  judgea,  who,  many  ages  after  this,  will  decide  concerning  thee, 
and  perhaps,  indeed,  more  impartially  than  we  ourselves.*'  Benin 
IB  here  equivalent  to  rationem  habere,  and  caniea  with  it  the  idea  of 
labouring'  strenuously  to  secure  some  advantage,  or  to  gain  the  good 
opinion  of  another.  (Compare  Schutz,  Index,  Lai.  a.  v.)— The 
judgea  to  whom  Cicero  alludes  are  posterity,  and  their  tribunal  win 
be  az^  but  a  partial  one. 

13.  Hatid  scio  an.  Consult  note  22,  page  40. — Ei  ttne  amore 
et  9vm  eupiditate,  dec.  **  Unbiassed  by  both  afiection  and  a  love  of 
self,  and  free  on  the  other  hand  horn  hatred  and  envy."  Cupidiuu 
refen  here  to  schemes,  of  personal  advancement,  which  may  be 
furthered  by  flattering  the  feelinga  of  the  power^A. 

14.  Id  autem  etiam^  dec.  '*  And  even  if  ^iis  ahall,  (aa  some 
falsely  imagine,)  in  no  respect  concern  you  then ;  it  certainly  coe>- 
eema  you  now,"  dec.,  i.  e.  and  even  if  the  praises  of  posterity  shall 
in  no  reapect  aJBfect  ybti,  (supposing  that  enoneous  doctrine  to  be 
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QQ  tnie  which  teMhet  that  then  is  no  ezistenea  beyond  the  gram,) 
otill,  ^.--^The  expiesnon  ui  qvidam  falto  pUant  ezpresMB 
Cicero's  disbelief  in  the  doctiine  of  meteiialiflin  which  was  then 
proralent  at  Rome  among  the  upper  claaaes.  The  remaik  comes  in 
here  with  great  beauty,  and  still  greater  force,  since  Caosar  himself 
was  a  believer  in  the  non-existence  of  a  future  state,  and  had  openly 
avowed  this  opinion,  on  a  former  occasion,  during  the  debate  in  the 
senate  respecting  the  puniriiment  of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline. 
The  future  glory  of  Caesar,  as  ^  as  he  himself  shall  be  sensible  of 
it,  is  here  placed  in  full  opposition  to  his  own  dark  and  chilling 
beUef. 

16.  Diversae  w)bmtaie$,  dtc.  **  The  inclinations  of  the  citizens 
were  various,  and  their  opinions  wholly  divided."  Alluding  to  the 
period  of  the  civil  contest. 

16.  CoHMiUis  et  ttudm,  **  In  sentiments  and  wishes.'*  Com- 
pare Manutius :  "  consUiis  ad  setUerUias  re/eriur,  stodiis  ad  vobtm- 

17.  Erat  auiem  obgeuritaa  quaedam,  **  There  was  also  an  air 
of  obscurity  thrown,  as  it  were,  over  the  whde  a£&ir,*'  i.  e.  the 
merits,  of  the  cause  were  dubious,  and  it  was  hard  to  say,  on  which 
side  the  justice  of  the  contest  Uy.-^An  adroit  extenuation,  on  the 
part  of  Cicero,  of  his  own  emnr  vdA.  that  of  his  Mends  m  espousing 
the  cause  of  Pompey. 

18.  JnUr  elarisnmos  dueet.  "Between  two  most  iUnstrioos 
leaders,"  i.  e.  Caesar  and  Pompey. 

19.  Multi  dubitahani,  dsc.  "  Many  were  in  doubt,  what  one  of 
tho  two  causes  might  be  the  most  just ;  many^,  what  might  be  most 
expedient  for  themselves  ;  many,  what  might  be  becoming  in  their 
case ;  some  even,  what  it  might  be  permitted  them  to  do."  Cicero 
hero  gives  us  four  distinct  classes  of  persons,  all  engaging  more  or 
less  in  the  civil  contest,  and  all  actuated  by  different  sentiments. 
In  the  first  class  are  the  true  patriots  and  lovers  of  their  countiy, 
whose  only  object  is  to  ascertain  what  may  be  most  conducive  to 
her  welfare.  In  the  second  class  are  the  pretended  patriots,  who 
have  a  single  eye  to  their  own  interests.  The  thiid  class  consists 
of  those  who  are  under  personal  obligations  to  one  <«:  other  of  the 
two  leaders,  and  who,  in  selecting  a  side,  are  to  be  governed  in  a 
great  mQBsare  by  the  claims  of  previous  attachment,  or,  m  oChef 
words,  by  what  is  becommg  in  their  case.  The  last  class  are  the 
plunderers  of  party,  whose  only,  object  is  to  ascertsin  how  far  they 
maygovnth  impunity. 

SO.  Per/uncta  e»t,  <<  Has  at  last  gone  through  with,"  i.  e.  is  at 
last  freed  from.    According  to  the  rule  of  the  ancient  grammaiiaoVi 
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defwngor  13  genen%  said  of  what  u  bad,  and  ^fungor  of  what  la  g^ 
good.    We  have  here,  bowoTer,  an  exception  to  the  lemaik.     Com 
pare  S(fir.  Resp.  8,  and  ad  Fam,  5,  13. 

31.  Qui  fum  fortwMLy  dLC.  "  Who  woold  not  inflame  hia  leaent- 
ment  by  sttccesa,"  L  e.  who  would  not  act  aa  Tictan  an  aceoa- 
tomed  to  act,  and  mi^e  victoiy  the  occasion  and  meana  for  indul- 
ging in  fiercer  resentment  than  e^er  againat  hia  political  ibea. — 
Sed  boniiate  leniret.  "  But  would  aoften  it-  down  bj  clemencj," 
L  e.  would  make  a  mild  and  merciful  uae  of  it. 

I.  MorU.    Caesar,  after  pnnring  -Tictorions,  ia  said  to  have  pat  QQ 
none  to  death  except  Faustua  Sylla,  Afiranins,  and  L.  Caesar.  {Sue^ 
tan,  VU.  Jul.  c.  75.) 

3.  Arma  oh  alUSf  &JC.  **  Their  aims  were  laid  down  by  some, 
were  forced  from  others."  Graeviua  condemns  the  use  of  oi  in  tfaii 
sentence  as  violating  correct  Latinity :  but  it  ia  employed  in  a 
similar  way  by  the  best  writers,,  and  by  Cicero  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowinig  instances :  in  Verr,  3,  48,  in  Vaim.  13,  5.  Compare  Er- 
nesH,  ad  loe.  and  Duketj  ad  Lh.  41,  14. 

3.  Armorum  perieulo  liberaius,  dec.  "  After  havrng  been  freed 
from  the  danger  of  war,  retains  a  spirit  of  warfare,"  i  e.  wlw  after 
having  been  forgiven,  still  cherishes  hostilefeelinga. 

4.  Ul  etiam  iUe  tii  nuUor.  "  So  that  even  he  ia  mrae  worthy 
of  excuse." — In  cau9a.  "  In  defence  of  the  cause  which  he  haa 
e^uaed. 

6.  Sed  jam  omm$t  dec.  ^  Now,  however,  all  civil  disunion  haa 
been  completely  overcome  by  armSi"  Compare  Manutius  :  "  FraC" 
to,  h.  e.  9uhlata,  spoUata  vm&iM." 

6.  Unumwlint,  "Unite  in  their  wishes."-— iVtsi.  "For  hih 
less." — Qttfl  ums  es.     "  Which  you  have  exjHessed." 

7.  Ut  vitat,  dec.  Because  on  .Caesar's  rafety,  and  00  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  life,  depend  the  lives  and  safety  of  all. 

8.  De  me.     **  Ajb  far  to  regards  myself." 

9.  Subesse  aliguid,    "That  something  lies  concealed."    SuleMsg 

is  here  equivalent  to  latere.    Compare  Ep.  ad  Fam.  10, 18 :    *'  Nbn    ^ 
possum  mm  exhorrescere,  si  quid  inira  eutem  subesi  -oulndrist  qudd 
prius  noeere  potest,  quam  sciri  euranque  possii." 

10.  Laterum  nostrorum  oppositus,  &c.  "  The  intervention  of 
our  sides  and  of  our  bodies,"  i.  e.  we  are  willing  to  present  our  own 
bodies  as  a  rampart  between  you  and  your  foes.' 

II.  Sed  unde  est  orsa,  dec.  "  But  let  my  remarks  termmate  as 
they  began."  Literally,  **  let  my  qpeech  be  ended  in  the  same 
place  whence  it  began,"  i.  e.  let  me  end  as  I  began  with  an  expree 
sion  of  thanks. 

26 
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09  12.  Majores  etiam  habenuu,  *'  'We  have  stfll  greater  ones,  which 
langaage  cumot  express."  Compare  Manntias  :  <*  Plus  emm 
arUmus  comprehendit,  quam  quod  extequi  verbis  lieeai.^* 

18.  Stantibus.  When  any  senatcHT  spoke  he  stood  np,  except 
wh«m  he  merely  assented  toanother.  Cicero  meansi  therefore,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  all  the  assembled  senators  to  address  Caesar 
"  standing,"  i.  e.  personally  or  individually.  Some  of  the  early 
editions  have  astantibuSf  which  appears  in  a  few  MSS. 

14.  Dicere.  **  To  give  utterance  to  those  feelings  in  words. "-^ 
A  me  eerie  did  tfolunt.  **  They  wish  them  to  be  e^ressed  by  mo 
at  least."— £^  quod,     '*  Both  because." 

-16.  Praedpue  id^  &c.  Emesti  rejects  praecipue  id  a-me  fieri, 
and  changes  debere  to  deberi.  But  this  is  too  bold,  althon^  resting 
in  some  degree  on  MS.  authority. 

16.  Nmtut.     **  Not  as  it  were." 

17.  QuodmUem  summae,  &c.  "What  constitutes,  moreover, 
a  proof  of  the  most  intimate  friend^p,  (such  as  mine  towards  him 
was  known  by  all  on  every  occasion  to  have  been,  so  that  I  scarcely 
yielded  to  Caius  MarceUus,  his  most  excellent  and  affectionate 
brother,  except  him,  indeed,  to  no  one,)  this,  after  having  displayed 
it  as  long  as  there  was  any  doubt  about  his  personal  safety,  by  my 
solicitude,  my  care,  my  exertions  in  his  behalf,  I  certainly  ought  to 
exhibit  on  the  present  occasion,  freed  as  I  now  am  from  anxieties, 
troubles,  sorrows  of  no  ordinary  magnitude." — In  the  regular  gram* 
matical  construction  of  this  sentence  the  antecedent  id,  understood 
before  quod,  is  governed  by  praestmre.  We  have  preferred,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  render  the  whole  more  intelligible,  to  consider 
quod  a»  elliptical  for  quod  attinet  ad  id  quod,  and  to  understand 
another  id  before  praestarst 

18.  Jtaque  Cai  Caesar,  dte.     The  elegance  of  the  idiom  sie 

ut,  in  this  passage,  is  worthy  of  particular  notice.     It  is 

the  same,  in  effect,  as  ob  hoe,  quod.  "  Wherefore,  Caius  Caesar, 
I  return  you  my  thanks  for  this,  because,  after  having  been  not 
only  restored  by  you  in  aJl  respects  to  a  state  of  safe^,  but  even 
graced  with  honours,  a  crowning  iavour  has  nevertheless  been 
added,  by  your  con4uct  on  this  occasion,  to  your  countless  acts  of 
kindness  already  conferred  upon  ine  individually,  a  circumstance 
which  I^  thought  no  longer  able  to  be  brought  about." 


it  remains  but  to  add  a  few  words  relative  to  MaiceUos.  The  story  of 
his  fate  is  a  singular  one.  After  being  pardoned  by  Caesar,  he  left 
Mitylenc,  and  had  come  as  far  as  the  Piraeus,  or  harbour  of  Atheim»  oni 
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his  way  to  Rome.  Here  he  ipent  a  day  with  hia  old  friend  and  col« 
league,  Servius  Snlpicius,  intending  to  punue  his  joomey  the  following 
day  by  sea.  But  in  the  night,  after  Solpiciua  had  taken  leave  of  him, 
the  23d  of  May,  he  was  killed  by  hia  friend  and  client  Magiaa,  who 
stabbed  himself  instantly  with  the  same  poinard.  Sulpicius  sent  an 
account  of  the  whole  alhir,  to  Cicero,  {Ep.  ad  Fam.  4,  12,)  of  which  the 
following  ia  an  extract : — 

'*  On  the  22d  of  May,  I  came  hf  sea  from  Epidanrua  to  the  Piraeaa,  to 
meet  my  colleague  Marcellus,  and,  for  the  sake  of  his  company,  speni 
that  day  with  him  there.  The  next  day,  when  I  took  my  leave  of  him 
with  the  intention  of  going  from  Athens  into  Boeotia,  to  finish  the 
remaining  part  of  my  junsdiction,  he,  aa  he  told  me,  intended  to  set  sail, 
at  the  same  time,  for  Italy.  The  day  following,  about  four  in  the  mon> 
ing,  when  I  was  preparing  to  set  out  for  Athens,  his  friend  P.  Poata- 
mius  came  to  let  me  know  that  Marcellus  was  stabbed  by  his  companion, 
P.  Magiua  Gilo,  after  supper,  and  had  received  two  wounds,  the  one  in 
his  stomach,  the  other  in  hia  head  near  the  ear ;  but  he  was  in  hopea  still 
that  he  might  live  ;  that  Magius  presently  killed  himself ;  and  that  Map* 
oellus  sent  him  to  inform  me  of  the  case,  and  to  desire  that  I  would  bring 
aome  physicians  to  him.  I  got  some  together  immediately,  and  went 
away  wiUi  them  before  break  of  day.  But  when  I  was  come  near  the 
Piraeus,  Acidinus'  boy  met  me  with  a  note  from  his  maater,  in  which 
it  was  signified,  that  Marcellus  died  a  little  before  day." 

Magius,  who  killed  him,  was  of  a  family  which  had  borne  aome  of  the 
pnblie  offices,  and  had  himself  been  quaestor.  Having  attached  himaelf 
to  the  fortunea  of  Marcellus,  and  followed  him  through  the  wars  and  his 
exile,  he  was  now  returning  with  him  to  Italy.  Sulpicius  gives  no  hint  of 
any  cauae  that  mduced  him  to  commit  this  horrid  act,  which,  by  the 
immediate  death  of  Magiu^  could  never  be  dearly  known.  Cioero*a 
conjecture  was,  that  Magius,  oppressed  with  debts,  and  apprehending 
aome  txoiible,  on  that  score,  upon  his  return,  had  been  urging  Marcellus, 
who  was  his  surety  for  some  part  of  them,  to  fumiah  him  with  money  to 
pay  the  whole,  and,  on  receiving  a  denial,  was  provoked  to  the  madness 
of  killing  hia  patron.  (Ep,  ad,  AiL  13,  10.)-  Ac<wxdiqg  to  olhen, 
however,  he  was  prompted  to  the  deed,  by  eeeii^  other  friends  mora 
&TODredbyMaiceUuathanhimseli:    (To/.  itf4V.  9,  UO 
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Vic*. 

^1      1.  M.  ToLUi  GumioKTt,  &e.    "The  Onti<m  of  Maieos  Tut* 

lina  Cieero  in  frvoor  of  the  Manilianlaw.*' — ^Th»  oratkm,  which  ii 
acoouBted  ono  of  the  most  splendid  of  his  productioiis,  was  the  first 
in  whieh  Cieeio  addressed  the  whole  people  firom  the  rostra.  It 
was  pronounced  in  fafoor  of  a  law  proposed  by  Maniliiis,  a  tribune 
of  the  eommons,  (A.  U.  C.  687,)  for  constituting  Pompey  sole 
general,  with  eztnordinary  powers,  in  the  war  against  Mithridatea 
and  Tigranes,  in  which  Lucullas  had  previously  commanded.  The 
Mithiidatie  war  had  now  continued  for  the  space  of  tvrenty-three 
years,  with  some  intermission,  and  wiCh  great  alternations  of  fortune 
on  both  aides. 

The  chiefii  of  the  senate  regarded  the  law  in  question  as  a  dan- 
geroua  precedent  in  the  republic ;  and  all  the  authority  of  Catnlut, 
and  eloquence- of  Hortensius,  were  directed  against  it.  Cicero,  in 
adYoeating  its  passage,  divides  his  discourse  into  two  parts, — show- 
ing, first,  that  the  importance  and  imminent  dangers  of  the  contest, 
in  which  the  state  was  engaged,  required  the  unusual  remedy  pro- 
posed, and — secondly,  that  Pomipey  was  tiie  fittest  person  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  war.  This  leads  to  a  splendid 
panegyric  on  that  commander,  in  which,  while  he  does  justice  to 
the  merits  of  LocuUus,  he  enlarges  on  the  militaiy  bUH,  valoor, 
authority,  and  good  fortune  of  his  favourite  chief,  with  all  the  force 
and  beauty  which  language  can  afford.  By  dwelling  on  these 
topics,  and  4>y  adducing  examples  from  all  antiquity,  of  the  state's 
having  been  benefited,  or  saved,  by  entrusting  unlimited  power 
to  a  single  person,  he  allays  all  fears  of  the  dangers,  which,  it  was 
apprehended,  might  result  to  the  constitution  from  such  extenaiYO 
,  anthority  being  vested  in  one  individual. 
304     • 
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n»  Ma&flutn  law  was  passed,  and  the  sacoess  of  Pon^ey  was  ly  | 
miliiaiit  and  decishre,  wttbout  any  of  those  evil  eflfects  lesoltiiig  to 
the  state  which  the  foeaof  the  measue  had  predicted. 


3.  Quamquam  mHU^  ^cc  "  Although,  Romans,  the  sight  of 
your  crowded  aaaemblies  har  always  appeared  to  me  by  iar  the  most 
pleasing  of  spectacles,  and  this  place,  ou>reover,  the  most  dignified 
for  treating  with  yon,  the  most  honourable  for  harangning.** 

8.  Hie  autem  locu9.  Alluding  to  the  rottra^  where  he  was 
standing  at  the  time.  The  rostra  (more  commonly,  bat  less  conecdy 
failed  rogtmm)  waa  a  polpit  or  tiibanal,  in  the  Roman  finnui,  whera 
those  who  addreaaed  the  people  stood.  It  was  so  called,  becaose 
adorned  with  the  heakM  of  the  Teasels  said  to  fasTe  been  taken  ftom 
the  Antiates.  (Ltv.  8, 14.— Farro,  L.  I*.  4,  82,)  There  were  at 
Rome  the  old  and  new  rostra,  (vdera  et  novo,)  the  former,  which  are 
hens  meant,  stood  in  the  centre  oi  the  forum,  (Appian,  B.  C.  1, 
94,)  the  latter  at  the  base  of  the  Palatine,  in  the  southern  angle  of 
the  forum.  This  last  was  erected  by  Caesar.  (Aknltm,  H.  V,  0, 
3. — Rasehe  Lex.  rei  num,  vol.  7,  col.  1S86.) 

4.  Ad  agendum.  The  phrase agere  cum  papuiongmAbUy  " to 
treat  with  the  people,"  i.  e.  to  address  them,  aoticiting  their  votes 
for  or  against  a  particular  measure.  Thus  Aulus  Gellins  remarks, 
(13,  16) :  *'  Cum  populo  agere  est  rogeare  quid  populam  quod  9uf» 
fragiis  aid*  aui  jubeat  out  veiet,*^ 

5.  AmpUeaimue.  This  epithet  is  here  applied  to  the  rostra,  from 
the  circumstance  of  magistrates  alone,  or  those  whom  they  per- 
mitted, being  allowed  to  addreas  the  people  from  this  place.  So 
also,  Iho  expneaon  ad  dicendum  amalissimue  indicates  how  hon- 
oorable  it  was  conaidered  to  harangue  the  people  from  the  rostra. 
Compare  the  explanation  of  Hotomannoa :  *'  Ad  agendum  amplissi« 
mum  appellatf  quod  nuUis  mat  ampUtudwe  praedUia  viria  agere 
cum  populo  luereif  ad  dicendum  omstissimum  autem,  quod  ohm* 
mento  eaaet  iia  qui  coHcionahantur." 

6.  Hoc  adiiu  laudda,  dec.  *<  From  this  avenue  to  praise,  wtuch 
has  always  lain  freely  open  to  each  most  meritorioua  individual.*' 
More  literally,  ^*  which  has  always  lain  open  in  particular,"  dec.  By 
Optimo  euique  are  meant  the  wise  and  good.— With  a  magistrate's 
permission,  private  peraons  were  allowed  to  addleas  the  people 
from  the  rostra. 

7.  Mea  voUmtaa.    *' My  own  inclinations." 

8.  Meae  vitae  raiionea,  dec.  "  The  rules  of  conduct  formed  by 
ae  fioia  thtf  veiy  coDmioncement  of  my  caieer."    Mon  Utaiallyv 

2a* 
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yt  "my  w^rof  life,"  Stc,  (Xceio  hen  lefon  to  tbo  rale,  wfaieh  h«  had 
kid  down  for  himself,  of  ottending  to  the  pmate  concenw  and  ctMi 
of  his  finends,  until  age  and  experience  should  qualify  him  for  ap- 
pearing  in  public  and  addiessing  the  people  from  the  xostn. — 3j 
aetate  in  this  sentence  is  meant,  not  boyhood,  but  the  period  of 
Cicero's  entering  on  active  and  professional  punuits. 

9.  Per  mOatem.  Cicero  had  already  held  the  oflkes  of  qoaester 
end  aedile  before  he  addressed  the  people  on  ibis  occasion.  He 
was  now  in  lus  41st  year. 

10.  Huju9  auewritaUm  loci  aiiingen.  '<To  hsve  aught  to  do 
with  the  antfaori^  of  this  place,"  i.  e.  to  aspire,  in  the  alighlest 
degree,  to  the  honoor  of  addressing  yon  fiom  such  a  place  as  this, 
wfaers  none  but  the  most  emment  indiriduaUi  oog^  to  be  heard.— 
Aaingere  property  means,  **  to  touch  gently,"  **  to  come  in  sl^^  con. 
tact  with,"  and  is,  therefore,  the  Teiy  tenn  to  employ  in  the  present 
case.  It  is  sanctioned  by  the  autiiority  of  many  MSS.,  and  is 
adopted  by  GraeTius,  Emesti,  and  others.  The  common  xeadii^ 
eonlingere  is  too  strong,  implying,  '*  to  come  in  iiill  contact  with," 
«<toreech,"dce. 

1 1 .  Nin  perfeaum  ingema,  dec.  **  But  what  had  been  perfoeted 
by  maturity  of  talent,  carefulbf  wrought  out  by  aaaidnoos  i^plica- 
ties."  Cicero  aasigns  three  reasons  for  his  not  ascending  the  rostia 
«t  an  earlier  period :  first,  the  rule  of  conduct  which  he  had  pror 
eeribed  to  himself,  in  devoting  his  chief  attention,  at  first,  to  the 
private  cases  of  his  firiends  :  secondly,  the  modes^  and  diffidence 
arising  finm  his  oonsciottsness  of  the  want  of  eatpecieDce ;  and  thirdly, 
tiie  conviction,  that  no  one  oog^t  to  address  the  people  from  the 
place  where  he  then  stood,  except  after  his  abilities  had  become 
matuxsd  by  age,  and  sharpened  hf  application  and  extensiTe  esq)^* 


18.  Onme  meum  fenipicf,  dx.  "  I  thought  tiiet  all  my  time 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  concerns  of  my  friends,"  i  e.  to  my 
friends  standing  in  need  of  my  assistance  and  advice.  As  regards 
the  peculiar  force  of  temporUnu,  in  this  passage,  consult  note.  19, 
page  68.— TVansmt^tendum.  Mote  literally,  ^  oo^  to  be  tmns- 
ferred." 

13.  Vettrm  caauam.  '<  Your  interests."  Compare  the  remark 
cf  Manotius:  **  Rotira  emm  umbo  nin  fre  populo  diefumt  «•- 


14.  Ei  mtu$  lahor^  dec.  «  And  my  exertions,  faiily  and  foithfolly 
employed  amid  the  dangen  of  pnvaie  individuais,  have  lei^Md  from 
four  suffiages  a  most  ample  reward,"  L  e.  eo^filsyed  by  mein  werd- 
iRf  off  the  du^^eis  which  ^farciitenBdnycUflnto.    tent  conneatap 
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tofs  oondder  the  expntaons  «a«f«  mtegnqve  as  hamg  nUmnee  'J'j^ 
to  the  Cinciaii  kw,  by  which  advocates  were  not  allowed  to  take 
any  fees  or  preaenta  from  their  cUenta,  {vid.  Legal  Indez.)    The 
attusioiiy  howerer,  aeema  rather  to  be  a  geneial  one,  to  piofeaaiona] 
fidelity  and  care. 

15.  Propter  di2alioiism  comtMomm.  ''Onaceonntof  theadjonm- 
ment  of  the  comitia."  The  comitia  were  adjourned,  L  e.  atopped, 
and  put  off  to  another  day,  for  Taaoua  reaaoite.  Any  magUtrate  of 
equal  or  greater  authority  than  the  (»e  who  preaided,  mi^  as  well 
»B  the  lattery  take  the  ao^icea  before  tbo  meeting  waa  hel4,  espe- 
cially if  he  wished  to  hinder  an  election*  or  prevent  a  law  from 
bwig  paaaed.  If  such  magistrate,  therefore,  declaied  that  he  had 
lieard  thunder  or  aeen  Un^tning,  the  oemitis  were  broken  oS,  and 
^deferred  to  another  day.  The  same  resoU  waa  produced  if  any 
fierson,  while  they  were  holding,  waa  aeiaed  with  epilepay,  if  a  tem- 
|ieet  arose,  if  a  tribune  of  the  commons  interposed  his  veto,  dec. 

16.  Ter  praetor  primus,  dec.  "  I  was  thiice  dedared  first  prae- 
tor by  all  the  centuries,"  i.  e.  twice  at  the  two  comitia  that  were 
broken  off,  and  where  the  people  had  already  manifested  their  good 
wishes  towards  him,  and  the  third  time  when  he  waa  actually  elected. 
Tlie  numb^  of  praetors  at  this  time  waa  eight.  He  was  called 
praetor  primut,  or  first  praetor,  who  had  the  largest  number  of  ¥Ot^ 
and  the  result  of  the  election  was  alwaya  proclaimed  by  the  voice 
of  a  herald,  who  waa  said  renunciare^  "  to  declare"  the  result,  just 
as  the  successful  candidatea  were  aaid  remneiari. — Phitarch  in- 
forma  ua,  that,  on  this  occaaion,  Cicero  had  many  persons  of  dis- 
tinction for  competitors,  and  yet  he  waa  retiuned  iaaX,  {Vit, 
Cie.  c.  9.) 

17.  Cenharw  ewuth.  The  praetors  were  chosen  at  the  Cssi- 
iiia  centuriata,  as  were  also  the  consuls,  censors,  &c.  The 
infoiior  magistrates,  tnck  as  the  aediles,  tribunes,  quaestors,  dec. 
were  elected  at  the  comtUa  trUmia,  At  the  latter  of  these  comitia, 
the  vote  of  each  citisen  counted,  whereas  at  the  eenhtriaia  the 
centuries  of  the  different  classes  voted  as  such.  Thus,  there  were 
193  centuriea,  forming  aiz- classes,  and  of  these  the  first  and  richest 
class  consisted  of  ninety  seven  centuries.  If  the  centuries  of  the 
first  class  agreed,  the  tMt  was  decided.  Tins  arrangement,  which 
dated  back  aa  far  as  the  time  of  Servias  Tultios,  waa  intended  to 
|ilace  all  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  vppet  ckasea. 

18.  Et  quid  aHu  praeeeribereHa.  "  And  what  course  of  conduct 
jnupiescribed  to  others,"  i.  e.  in  caee  they  wiah  to  attain  to  your 
ftvonr  in  aa  signal  a  manner  aa  I  had.  The  couvae  prescribed  was 
4he  one  which  CiMio  had  puimwd,  namely  to  devote  their«adiar 
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9^1  efforts  to  tlw  eoiie«n»  of  fiiendfl  sod  cUento,  untU  ihe  expeneiiM 
which  this  brought  along  with  it  entitled  them  to  come  forwaid  with 
strong  claims  on  the  faTOur  of  the  people. 

19.  Quantum  vom  hmonbua,  6ui,  "  As  yon  have  wflled  there 
should  be  in  the  ciicmnstance  of  your  conferring  honours  upon  me,*' 
i.  e.  as  yon  have  willed  should  be  annexed  to  the  offices  which  yon 
have  bestowed  upon  me. — Hontfrihu  mandandit.  Literally,  **  in 
assigning  honours."  Comparo  the  explanation  of  Fabricius: 
**ium  hmoresmUd  mandoHs.*'  The  common  text  has  fiumiiaii- 
dutn,  for  which  we  hsTe  given  mandandis  with  Fabricius,  Emesti, 
and  others,  on  tiie  authority  orseveial  MSS. 

50.  Ei  ad  agendum^  dec.  "  And  as  much  fitness  for  addressing 
you,  as  the  almost  daily  exercise  of  speaking  has  been  able  to  bring 
with  it  to  a  man  of  industrious  hsbits,  from  the  practice  of  the 
bar,"  i.  e.  to  one  who  has  thus  far  been  merely  a  plesder  at  the 
hu.—Ad  agendum,  literally,  «  for  treatmg  with  yon."  Ckimpai* 
note  4,  page  71. 

51.  Ea  apud  eoi  fUar,  &c.  <*Iwffl  exert  it  with  those,"  dice*. 
i.  e.  **  in  the  presence  of,"  or,  "  before  those,"  The  allusion  is  to 
tiie  Roman  people  assembled  in  eomitia. 

22.  Dieendo.  This  -serves  to  explain  ad  agendum^  in  the  previ- 
ous part  of  the  sentence,  with  which  it  is  synonymous. 
72  ^*  ^*  ^  pioque  m,  6lc.  *<Who  have  thought  that  some 
recompense  for  Uiis  also  should  be  awarded  me  by  their  suffirages." 
By  Aie  expression  et  ret,  Cicero  means,  not  so  much  the  mere  habit 
of  speaking  at  the-^rar,  considered  in  itself,  as  the  tact  of  his  having 
always  exerted  himself  there  in  defending  the  welfare  and  mterests 
of  his  friends  and  clients. — Frveium.  The  recompense  alluded  to 
was  the  praetorship,  which  he  had  obtained  that  very  year.  A.  U. 
C.  687. 

2w  Aiqueillttdj  dec.  "And  I  see  that  the  following  circnm- 
etance,  in  particular,  ought  with  good  reason  to  afford  me  a  ground 
of  rejoicing,*'  i.  e.  that  I  ought,  with  good  reason,  to  congratulate 
myself  on  the  following  aecoont. 

3.  In  hoe  insoliia  nUhif  dec.  "  In  this,  to  me  unusual,  mode 
of  speaking  fipom  die  place  where  I  now  stand,"  i.  e.  unaccus- 
tomed as  I  am  to  harangue  in  this  manfier,  and  from  this  plaoe. 
The  pronoun  hoe,  with  loco,  indicates  the  gesture  of  the  ontor. 

4.  OraHo.  <*  An  ek)quent  appeal."  Literally,  <*  an  oration,"  or 
«« harangue." 

6.  V^gMHua  €9t  exUum,  dec.  On  account,  namely,  of  the  ikh 
ebundance  of  materials,  with  which  the  merits  of  Pranpey  cannot 
M  to  nipply  the  speaker.    Cicero^  harangue  haw  wifl  ; 
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tmdent  of  the  exoidiain  of  Lysiaa,  m  the  wp^eeh  agtintt  £cito«-  ^f^ 

iXXi  wa690e6M  Xayovri. 

6.  Copia,  *^An  abundant  supply  of  nuUeriala."— -JMMfaw. 
"aome  limit." 

7.  Unde  haec  onmis  causa  dueitur.  '*  Whonce  the  wbole  of  tiio 
a£hii  now  under  conaideimtion  if  demed.**  We  have  adopted 
iucUur,  the  leading  of  the  beat  editions,  in  place  of  iieUwrf  whiclk 
if  exhibited  by  the  common  text. 

8.  Veatris  veciigaUbus  aique  aocii*.  "  Against  your  tributaries 
and  allies."  The  vectigaUa  were  they  who  paid  taxes  or  tribute 
in  the  produce  of  their  lands  ;  the  sHpendmrii,  on  the  contcaiy,  in 
money.  The  former  were  in  a  better  conditioa  then  the  latter, 
nnce  tlie  proportion  of  produce  pud  by  them  depended  always  on 
the  nature  of  the  crop,  being  leas  in  yeara  of  acaici^  than  in  thoae 
when  th0  harreats  were  abundant ;  whereaa,  in  the  caae  of  the 
stipemduarut  the  emonnt  was  always  the  same  one  year  with  another. 
Consult  Emesii,  Ck».  Cie.  s.  f.  tiipendiarius,  and  the  authgnties 
there  cited. 

9.  MithndaU  et  Tigrmu,  The  former, Idi^  of  Poiiti]s,.tfao 
Utter  of  Armenia.  T^gnnes  was  son-in-law  to  Mithridatee,  Cod» 
mlt  Historical  Index. 

10.  Quarvm  alter  reUctUM.  ^*  The  one  of  whom  being  left  unmo* 
tested  after  defeat,"  i.  e.  not  being  pushed  after  defeat ;  the  'victory  on 
the  part  of  the  Romans  not  being  followed  up.  The  aUuaion  is  to 
Mithridates,  who,  after  being  repeatedly  overcome  by  LocuUua,  bad 
again  become  powerful,  the  Roman  geneml  not  being^able  to  follow 
np  bis  successesytn  consequence  of  the  mutinous  spirit  of  his 
tioops.  Part  of  his  army  had  been  dischaiged  and  disembodied^ 
the  remainder  tFansferred  to  Glabrio.  Compare  the  end  of  chapter 
9 :  **Hiein  ipao  illo  mob,*'  dee. 

11.  AUer  laeesuhu.  "  The  other  provoked  by  your  arms,"  L  o. 
roused  to  action  by  the  movements  of  LucuUos.  Hiis  is  a  meie 
jisee  of  oratorical  exaggeration.  The  truth  was,  Mithridates  and 
Tigranea  were  on  the  point  of  entering  Lyeaonia  and  Cilicia  with 
their  wbole  force,  when  Luonllus  maicfaed  into  Armenia.  {PiuL 
YU,  LueuU.  c.  94,  »eq,) 

12.  Atiam.  The  Roman  piovince  of  Asia  is  here  meant,  con^ 
piehending  Mysia,  Lydia,  Garia,  and  Phrygia.  Consult  Geograph- 
ical Index. — ^The  revenues  of  this  province  were  extremely  rich,  and 
hence  the  ten^f>ting  nature  of  the  prize.  Compare  the  remarii  of 
Manuttos  :  '*  Asiam,  eujus  eertunma  et  wagna  vectigaha.** 

19.  Efukilm  Momcmie,     The  Roman  knic^   or  equitea» 
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tj^  fumed  the  pablic  revenues  fnm  the  ceiuon. — HoneHisnmu  vdiff« 
**  A  veiy  honoonble  clau  of  men.*'  Gkero,  himself  of  equestrian 
origin,  always  uses  this  and  similar  language  in  speaking  of  the 
equites. 

14.  Quortim.magnae  re*  aguniur,  &c.  **  Large  sums  belongmg 
to  whom  are  now  at  stake  there,  being  laid  out  by  them  in  the 
farming  of  your  revenues.*'  The  equites,  or,  as  they  were  mors 
commonly  called,  jmbtieani,  had  purchased  the  revenues  of  the 
province  of  Asia  from  the  censors,  for  a  large  amount,  and  were  to 
look  to  the  actual  collection  of  those  revenues  for  reimbursement 
and  profit.  The  large  sums  of  money,  thus  advanced  by  them  to 
the  state,  were  endangered  by  the  prospect  of  war,  since  success 
on  the  part  of  the  foe,  and  ^e  consequent  ravaging  of  the  fields, 
would  impair  of  course  the  productiveness  of  the  province,  and 
lesien  materially  the  chances  of  repayment 

15.  Oeeupatae,  Equivalent  here  to  coUoeaiae.  Compare  pn 
FUtce.  SI :  **  Ptcumam  adoteseerUtdOt  grandi  fenaref  fiducia  tamei^ 
aecepta,  ocewpavuH  .*"  and  also,  tn  Verr,  1,  86  :  '<  PeatmoM  occur 
parol  apud  populos,  et  tyngrapfuu  fecerat.** 

16.  Qui,  «  These."— i^no  neeesMUudnu,  dee.  «  On  account 
of  the  intimate  conneiion  which  exists  between  me  and  that  order.** 
Cicero,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was  himself  of  equestrisn 
liunily.  Compare  pro  Rdb.  6 :  **  Vos  elites  Romani  videU  :  scUU 
me  ortum  a  vo6i«.** 

•  17.  Perkulaque  rerum  suarum.    "  And  the  dangers  to  which 
Iheir  own  private  fortunes  are  exposed.*' 

18.  BUhynuu,  Consult  Geogn^hical Index. — QuMvcumc^eMtru 
pnmncia  est,  **  Which  is  now  a  province  of  yours.**  Nicomedes, 
the  last  sovereign  of  Bithynia,  had,  by  his  will,  made  the  Roman 
people  his  heirs.  The  ostensible  cause  of  this  bequest  was  grati- 
tude to  the  Romans,  for  having  been  restored  to  his  dominions  by 
Sylla  after  having  been  driven  out  by  Mithridates.  {Eutrop^  6,  6. 
— Appian.  B.  M.  7.) 

19.  Regnum  Ariobarzania.  Cq>padocia,  Ariobaizanes  wv 
thrice  driven  from  his  throne  by  Mithridates.  The  first  and  second 
tiine  he  was  restored  by  Lucullus,  the  third  by  Pompey.  The 
period,  alluded  to  in  the  text,  is  that  which  intervened.between  his 
second  expulsion  and  final  restoration,  and  during  which  Mithridates 
had  again  become  powerful  in  consequence  of  the  recall  of  Lucuttua. 
{AppidUj  B.  S.iS.-^Id.  B.  M,  10  seqq.) 

20.  Ah  eo  hello  dUcedere.     It  was  now  about  eig^  years  smce 
'    Lucullus  was  sent  to  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  he  had  daring  this 

Jienod,  by  a  seriea  of  brilliant  successes,  acquired  for  himself  a  |kigh 
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mihtaiy  reputttum.  He  had  driven  Mitlmdates  oat  of  hie  Idngdom  ^^ 
of  PontDi,  and  gained  aeTenl  memorable  victoriee  over  him  and  hie 
Mn-in-Iaw  Tigianes.  Hissaceesa,  howerer,  occadooed  enviooe 
feelinga  at  Rome,  and  it  waa  alleged  against  him,  that  he  had  not 
pushed  the  war  with  Tigoor  against  either  Mithridates  or  Tigranes, 
that  he  might  furnish  a  pretext  for  his  being  stiU  contimied  in  com- 
mand. His  army,  besides,  had  beeome  reetless  and  motinoos,  fimm 
the  peipetual  fatigues  to  which  they  were  exposed,  bat  principally 
fiom  the  /actious  arts  of  Olodius,  brother-in>law  to  LacaUus,  who 
was  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  conceived  himself  n^ected  by  the 
commander.  The  disafiSsction  of  the  troops  was  still  Arthw 
increased  by  an  unlucky  defeat  of  Triarius,  one  of  the  lieutenants 
of^Lucullus,  who,  in  a  rash  engagement  with  Mithridatea,  was 
destroyed,  with  the  loss  of  his  camp  and  the  best  of  his  troops. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  they  heard  that  Glabrio,  the  consul  of  the 
previous  year,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  had  actually 
airived  in  Asia,  they  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  and  refused  to  fol- 
low  Locullue  any  longer,  declaring  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  hie 
soldiers. 

21.  Huie  qui  tuceeaserit,  dec.  '*  That  the  individual  who  has 
succeeded  him  is  but  ill  prepared  for  the  management  of  so  impor- 
tant a  war."  The  allusion  is  to  Glabrio,  who  was  appointed  to 
succeed  LucuIluS^.  The  words  turn  aalU  esse  fatatum  ostensibly 
refer  to  the  inadequate  state  of  his  resources ;  but  they  contain  also 
a  covert  allusion  to  his  mental  incapacity.  Cicero  {Brut.  68)  de- 
scribes Glabrio,  as  "  Socor9  ipsius  ruUura,  lugligensqiu.*^ — ^The 
student  will  mark  the  force  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  in  attcctMteriL 
The  speaker  gives  merely  the  language  of  rumour,  and  does  not 
state,  as  a  fact  within  his  own  knowledge,  that  Glabrio  has,  by  this 
time,  actually  assumed  the  command.  So  that  pa  sueeesserit 
means  in  truth,  "  who  is  said,  by  this  time,  to  have  succeeded  him." 
•—In  place  of  sueeeMseril  some  read  succwrrerit,  which  last  Hoto> 
roann  endeavours  to  defend,  as  expressing  the  eageiness  with  which 
Glabrio  seized  the  command,  when  superseding  LucuUus.  Bat 
tuecesserii  is  evexy  way  preferable. 

22.  Unam,  **  That  one  individual."  Alluding  to  Pompey.— 
Eundem  fmnc  urmm,  &c.  "  That  this  same  one  individual  is  feared 
by  the  enemy,  no  one  besides." 

23.  Causa  ptae  sit.  "  What  is  the  nature  of  the  affair  before 
you,"  i.  e.  what  is  the  nature  of  the  discussion  which  now  claims 
your  attention. 

24.  De  genere  beUi.     "  Of  the  character  of  the  war." 

S5   Ad  studium  ferseyuendL     **To  the  desire  of  inflictings 
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V99B, 

>J^2  MV«n  rettUatkm."  Tbeie  words  are  otttittod  in  the  eomnpon  tei\ 
bat  mipplied  b^  (jhneYios  and  Emetti  fimm  M8S. 

96.  Ill  pio  dgitmr,  &c.  **  Fox  in  it  the  gloryof  the  Roman  peopU 
k  at  stake."    Ikjiuy,  beginning  the  clanse,  is  eqoivaleiit  to  lumim  so 

■93  1.  Certissim€  veeHgalim  ei  maxima.  **  The  sorest  and  moet 
important  zerennes."  We  have  here  another  specimen  of  oratorical 
exaggeration,  since  elsewhere  {de  Ug,  agr.  2,  29)  Ciceio  speaks  of 
the  Campanian  vtetigaUa  as  the  surest  and  best :  «  An  tgnoroHgf 
teteraiUa  magrmfied  populi  Eomam  wdigalia,  periem  saepe  mo- 
mento  fartunae,  melinatione  temporis  pmderel  Quid  nos  Anae 
portuty  quid  Syriae  rurOf  quid  omnia  transmarina  veetigalia  juva^ 
iuMif  tenuisHma  suspieicne  praedonum  out  hostium  injecla  t  At 
^ero  hoe  agri  Campani  veetigal  cum  ejuamodi  eit,  ut  domi  si<,  ei 
ommku  praesidOs  oppidorum  ugatur :  turn  neque  belli*  infestum, 
neefiruciibug  varium,  nee  eodo  ac  loeo  edlamitosum  eise  solet** 

2.  Ei  paeie  omamenia,  &c.  <*  You  will  have  to  seek  anew  for 
both  the  ornaments  of  peace,  and  the  sinews  of  war,"  i.  e.  yon  wiQ 
■nss,  you  will  feel  the  want  of  what  constitute  the  ornaments  of 
peace,  dec.  The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the  second  oration 
against  the  agrarian  law  of  Rullus,  (c.  29,)  already  referred  to  in  the 
piefnouB  note :  '*  Paeie  &mamentum,  nihsidium  hdH,  fundamentum 
vecHgaHum."  Compare  chapter  6,  of  the  present  speech :  "  Si  ei 
hem  utilitaiem  et  pads  dignitatem  suetinere  mUlis,^ 

3.  A  vchis  et  ipaorum,  dee.  In  the  early  editions,  and  in  most 
MSS.,  we  find  a  vobis  et  imperaiorHms  reipublieae  contvJendum. 
Lambinus  obtained  the  reading  in  the  text  from  three  MSS.,  and  it 
has  been  adopted  by  GraeTins,  Emesti,  and  others.  Emesti  re- 
marks :  **  Ego  vero  nuUam  cau»am  idoneam  video  quare  hie  hnpera- 
tares  populi  Romani  commemjorenturf  cum  de  uno  deligendo  agatur, 
et  quidem  per  populum  Romanum. 

4.  Delenda  vobis,  6lc.  '*  That  stain,  contracted  in  the  previous 
Mithridatie  war,  must  be  effaced  by  you,  which  has  now  sunk 
deeply  in,  and  become  identified  by  lapse  of  time  with  the  name 
of  the  Roman  people."  Inveterasco,  which  we  have  here  rather 
.paraphrased  than  translated,  means  literally,  « to  grow  old  in,"  "  to 
gather  strength  by  age  or  time,"  *<  to  become  deeply  rooted,"  6lc. 

5.  Quod  is,  6cc.  "That  he,"  dec.  Referring  to  Mithridates, 
and  his  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  Romans  in  Asia.  This 
monarch  sent  secret  orders  to  all  the  goyemors  of  his  Asiatic  ptOT- 
inces,  enjoining  on  them  to  massacre,  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the 
xeceqit  of  these  instructions,  all  the  Romans  and  Italians  in  theix 
several  districts,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  and  to  leave  their 
boffies  without  the  rites  of  burial,    (jppian.  JB.  M,  22.)    Plntaich 
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fliakM  die  namber  tUin  on  this  occadon  to  bare  boot  160,000.  ^3 
{Vii.  SyU.  c,  U,)    Valerius  Maximos  (9,  2,  3)  gives  it  as  80,000, 
wiiich  is  probably  nearer  the  tmth.    This  event  occnmd  in  the 
consuldiip  of  Sylla  and  Q.  Pompeins  Rofiis,  A.  U.  G.  666,  B.  C,  88. 

6.  Utw  die.  The  maasaoe  took  |dace  on  the  same  day  thnragh- 
oat  the  cities  of  Asia.  The  interval  of  thirty  days  was  pieecribed, 
in  order  that  the  secret  intell%ence  might  be  communicated  in  time 
to  the  more  distant  cities.  The  messenger  would  have  time  to  visit 
all  in  thirty  days,  and  all  would  then  be  prepared  to  act  in  concert. 

7.  Toi  in  emUUihuf.  Af^ian  {B.  M.  23)  enumerates  several 
of  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  which  obeyed  the  cruel  directtoos  of 
Mithridates,  and  mentions  also  the  dific^ent  ways  in  which  the  order 
was  exeeuted.  Temples  and  altars  afibrded  no  refuge.  The  only 
two  Btatoa  ^t  remained  faithful  to  the  Romans,  amid  die  general 
defection  which  followed  this  disaster,  were  Magnesia  and  Rhodes. 

8.  At^ue  uina  literarum  signijkaiioiui,  *'And  by  the  import 
of  a  single  letter.  *'  The  confidential  messenger  had  a  letter,  er 
general  civcidar,  which  he  showed  to  each  of  the  governors  of.  the 
cities. 

9.  Gives  JtamanMf  dec.  ^'Maiked  out  Roman  citizens  for 
butchery  and  death."  We  have  altered,  in  translating,  the  poatdon 
of  trueidando9  and  necandos^  in  order  to  adapt  the  meaning  nxNre  to 
the  English  idiom.  Trucido  is  to  put  to  death  with  circumstances 
of  emelty,  to  butoher,  6lc, 

10.  Sed  db  Ulo  tempore^  dec.  "But  is  now  reigning  for  the 
twenty-third  year  from  that  period."  This  oratioQ  was  delivered 
A.  U.  C.  687.    The  massacre  took  place  A.  U.  G.  666. 

1 1.  Neque  Cappadociae  laUlris,  **  Nor  in  the  lurking  jdaces  of 
Cappadocia.'-  The  term  UUehrae  refers  to  the  inland  situation  of 
this  countiy,  compared  with  the  other  regions  that  bwder  upon 
Pontus.  Gompare  the  remark  of  Manutius  :  **  Qma  gentium  um- 
tersarum,  quae  PotUum  aecdhintt  una  ntaxime  introraus  receiit  :** 
mid  also  Cicero,  (Agr.  2,  21,)  "  In  Papklagomae  tenebriSf  atq%e  in 
Cappadociae  soUittdine.** 

12.  E  patria  regruy.  Pontus.  Mithridates  was  the  seventh 
monarch  of  the  name  that  ruled  over  this  country. — Aique  in  vestrU 
vecHgaUbuij  dec.  **  And  to  cany  on  his  operations  m  the  micbt  of 
your  tributaries,  that  is,  undier  the  very  eyes  of  Asia."  The  force 
of  htce,  in  this  clause^is  apparent  from  its  being  contrasted  with 
kUebris  oecuUare.  Con^pare  Ep.  ad  QuiTit.  firair,  1, 1>  2  :  '*  Istam 
viriutem  nan  latere  in  tenehriSf  neque  eeee  abditanif  sed  in  luce 
Asiaey  in  oculis  darissimae  provinciae,  atque  in  auribus  omnium 
gentium  esse  positam." 

■        37 
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Fagt. 

73      13.  Iruigma  tnctoriae.    "  The  todget  of  victory,"  i.  e.  staodanHi 

and  other  emblems  of  success.    Some  commentators  cooskler  the 

•llcsion  to  be  to  triumphs,  but  enoneously. — Nm  ifietmam,  *'  Not 

Tictory  itself." 

14.  L.  Murena.  L.  Licinius  Muicna  was  the  lieutenant  of  Sylla. 

Consult  Historical  Indes. 

16.  PtUaus  tuperatusque  regnar£L  "Though  repulsed  and 
Tanquished  still  reigned." 

16>  Quod  egerufU.  "  For  what  they  did,"  i.  e.  propiar  id  quod 
egtrunt.-^Quod  reliquerunt,  "  For  what  they  left  undone."  Mat 
thiae  considers  qiiod  a  conjunction  here,  and  after  rdiquerunt  under- 
stands Mithridatem.  The  construction  we  haye  adopted  is  much 
simpler.  If  quod  be  a  conjtmction  with  reUquerunt,  it  most- also  be 
a  conjunction  with  egerurUj-ihua  which  nothing  can  be  more  awk- 
ward. 

17.  Respublica.  "  The  state  of  public  affairs  at  home."  The 
successes  of  the  Marian  faction  at  home  induced  Sylla  to  i«tum  to 
Italy.  He  made  one  treaty  with  Mithridates ;'  and  Morena,  his 
lieutenant,  when  recalled  by  him,  made  another.  Hence,  in  strict- 
ness, the  ptesent  was  the  third  Mithridatic  war. 

18.  Murenam  SuUa  revocavit.  Sylla  had  pressing  occasioB, 
very  probably,  for  all  these  troops  in  Italy.  According  to  Plutarch, 
(who  obtains  his  mformation  from  the  commentaries  of  Sylla,)  he 
had  to  encounter  on  his  return  home,  upon  this  oeeasion,  fifteen 
generals,  who  had  under  them  not  less  than  twenty-five  legions. 
{Vit.  Sua.  c.  27.) 

19.  Omne  reliquum  tempuB.  Referring  to  the  interval  between 
the  departure  of  Murena  and  the  renewal  of  hostilities  by  the  Ro- 
mans.— Ad  comparationem  novi.  "  To  preparations  for  a  new  one." 

20.  Qui  posteaquam,  &e.  <*  For  after  he  hsd  built  and  equipped," 
ii^.     Qui  beginning  a  clause  is  here  equivalent  to  Hie. 

21.  Bosporanis.  "  Against  the  inhi^itanto  of  the  Bospovus." 
The  people  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus  {straits  of  ConttaiUinopie) 
are  meant,  who  had  revolted  from  him  to  the  Romans. 

22.  Legatos.  L.  Msgius  and  L.  Fannius,  expatriated  citizens 
of  Rome,  and  belonging  to  the  Marian  foction,  who  had  fled  to 

•  Mithridates,  and  had  persuaded  him  to  send  them  as  ambassadoia  to 
Sertorius,  the  head  of  the  Marian  party,  who  was  How  very  power- 
ful in  Spain.  {Appian.  B.  M.  68.)  Asconius,  in  his  comments  on 
the  first  oration  against  Yerres,  (c.  34,)  remarks  as  fi>llow9 :  '*  ifi 
trarufugae  facti,  a  Mariano  exereitu,  apud  Mitkndaiem  iigentu, 
ab  eodem  rege  ad  Sertorium  missi  erant  depaevteenda  soetetate  hM 
adversus  Romanos :  quos  in  Jtalia  jam  potiioB,  et  ad  Sertorium 
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festinanUSf  ei   hmUt  judieaoarai,  et    tn^trenda*  mmndawenu  'J^3 

23.  Ae  iiteras.  "  And  letteiSi"  i.  e.  proposals  or  detpatchef. 
The  MSS.  vaiy  considerably  here.  Some  hare  EebtUoMU,  which 
k  the  leading  adopted  in  the  common  text,  others  EUUanUf  EUc-^ 
iarii9f  e  Jjebettaus,  ac  UUra$.  This  latter  reading  has  been  adopted 
by  Matthiae,  Orellius,  and  others.  It  b  certainly  far  prefestble  to 
JEcbatanuy  since  Ecbatana,  in  Media,  doea  not  appear  to  have  been 
visited  by  Mithridates,  or  eren  Tigranes. 

2i,  Ad  eas  duu^.  Referring  to  Sertoiius  and  his  foUoweis. 
This  commander  had  formed  a  senate,  composed  of  the  senators 
proscribed  by  Sylla,  as  well  as  others  of  his  own  choosing,  and 
endeavoiued,  in  every  possible  respect,  to  imitate  the  form  of  gov* 
eminent  at  home.  The  leaders  referred  to  were,  besides  himself, 
his  lieutenants  and  other  officers. — Duobut  m  loeit.  Pontus  and 
Spain. 

25.  Uno  eonailio.  "  In  accordance  with  one  common  plan  of 
operations."—-^  binU  hoiimm  copHs.  The  distributive  numerals 
are  used  with  words  which  have  no  singular,  or  whose  singulsr,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  has  a  different  signification  fiom  the  plural. 
{Zumptf  L.  G,  p.  72.)  This  rule  is  of  use  in  translating :  thn%' 
duat  liieraCf  *'  two  letters  of  the  alphabet,"  but  hnuu  httrae,  "  two 
epistles."  Tria  vesHmetUOy  "  three  pieces  of  clothing,"  but  tema 
vestimenta,  '*  three  suits  of  clothing."  Quatuor  cosfro,  "  four  for- 
tresses," or  "  castles,"  but  quatema  casirOf  **  four  camps,"  dec. 

1.  Vo8,  ancipUi  contentione  diatrictif  dec.     ^*  You,  embarrassed  'VA 
by  a  contest  pressing  you  on  both  sides,  might  have  to  contend  for 
empine  itself,"  i.  e.  for  the  very  existence  of  your  empire,   pisiricii 

is  here  equivalent  to  in  angustias  redaeti.    Some  read  dcttrieti, 
others  ddstradi,  but  both  are  inferior. 

2.  Sed  tamen  alterms  partu,  dec.  "The  danger,  however, 
which  threatened  on  one  side,  from  Sertorius  and  Spain."  Manutius 
suspects  the  words  Scrtarianae  lUque  Hupamensu  of  being  a  mere 

3.  FirmamenH  ae  rohorit.  "  Of  enduring  strength."  LiteraUj, 
**  of  stability  and  strength."  Owing,  namely,  to  the  military  talents 
»f  Sertorius. 

4.  Cn,  Pompeii  dmno  conaUio,  dx.  "  Was  warded  off  by  the 
godlike  wisdom  apd  unequalled  valour  of  Cneius  Pompeius."  This 
is  the  language  of  gross  adulation.  Sertorius  was  incomparably 
ihe  better  general  of  the  twp,  and,  had  he  not  lost  his  life  by  the 
treachery  of  some  of  his  followers,  would  moat  certainly  have  proved 
ipperior  in  the  contest. — Cicero  bad  the  cooBulship  in  view^  and  hi» 
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*2^4  object,  therefore,  was  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  people  by  extolling 
their  fayourite,  and  secure  also  by  this  means  the  friendship  of 
Pompey. 

6.  In  altera  parte.  "  In  the  opposite  quarter."  Referring  to 
Asia. — Ita  res  a  L.  ImcuUoj  dtc.  Cicero's  object  is  to  depreciate 
LocuHqs,  in  proportion  as  he  seeks  to  elevate  the  character  of 
Pompey.  He  manages  this,  however,  with  great  adroitness,  for  he 
apparently  allows  great  praise  to  Lucolltis,  but  then  there  is  always 
something  added  which  diminishes  its  force.  Whereas,  in  Pompey's 
case,  his  commendations  are  unbounded,  and  even  fulsome.  Lucul- 
ius,  like  Sertorius,  was  far  superior  to  Pompey  in  military  talents. 

6.  InUia  gestarum  rerum.  "  Beginnings  of  exploits."  Alluding 
to  the  earlier  movements  of  Lncullus  in  the  Mithiidatic  war. 

7.  Haee  autem  extrema,  "These  latter  reverses,  however.** 
Mithridates  had^  on  the  departure  of  LucuUus,  not  only  regained 
possession  of  Pontus,  but  had  even  made  an  inroad  into  llie  Roman 
province  of  Asia.  He  had  defeated  also  the  lieutenants  of  LucuHos, 
and  made  himself  master  of  a  large  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Compare 
chapter  9. 

8.  Nim  eulpae,  ud  fortunae.  "Not  to  any  fiiult  of  his,  bat  to 
his  ill-fortune."  This,  though  apparently  fair,  is  in  fact  very  invidi- 
ously uttered.  Cicero  afterward,  in  enumerating  the  qualifications 
of  an  able  general,  gives  good  fortune  a  very  conspicuous  place, 
and  finds,  of  course,  a  very  great  abundance  of  it  in  his  &voiirite 
Pompey.       • 

9.  Alio  loco.  He  returns  to  Lucullus  in  the  8th  chapter. — Ora 
itone  nostra.    "  By  any  remarks  of  mine.'' 

10.  Affieta  ef$e.  "  To  be  bestowed  upon  him."  Affingrre  liter- 
ally means,  to  add  by  framing,  devising,  or  inventing.     Compare 

pro  Cluent,  c.  4 :  "  Faciam  ut  intelHgatis piid  error  ajfituo' 

ritf  quid  invidia  confiarit.*^ 

11.  Ezortui.  "Thetraebeginning."— Qii«m»(iW»,&c.  ""What 
feelings  you  are  to  think  ought  to  be  entertamed  by  you." 

12.  MereaiorHms  ac  navicularOSf  dec.  "  Because  their  traders 
and  proprietors  of  vessels  were  treated  in  too  wrongful  a  manner." 
The  mercdtores,  among  the  Romans,  remained  a  v«cy  short  time  in 
a  place,  visited  many  countries,  and  were  almost  constanUy  occu- 
|»ied  with  exporting  and  importing  articles  of  merchandise.  The 
negotiatoreSf  on  the  ot^ier  hand,  remained  for  some  consMeraola 
time  in  a  particular  spot. — Navicttlariie.  This  is  the  reading  of 
Lambinus,  and  is  adopted  also  by  Graevius,  Emesti,  and  others. 
ft  is  found  in  good  MSS.  The  early  editions  have  naviculatoribus, 
nrhioh  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  ancient  wzitexs. 
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IS.  Tot  milUbuf.  Phitaich,  u  w«  hxve  already  wimarkud,  makes  'J^ 
tiie  number  160,000,  but  Yalerios  Maximus  80,000. 

14.  LegaH  quod  eratU  a^ppdUui  miperbiut,  "Becaoae  their 
ambasaadora  were  addresaed  in  too  haughty  a  manner."  Ckere 
poiposely  leaaena  the  nature  of  the  oflfence,  that  it  may  be  contiaated 
the  more  forcibly  with  the  conduct  of  Mithridatea.  He  makea  it  to 
haye  been  merely  an  employment. of  haughty  language  on  the  part  of 
the  Corinthiana.  What  the  inault  really  waa  is  differently  repre- 
sented by  the  ancient  writers,  and  nowhere  clearly  a|)pears.  Strabo 
(8,  p.  381,  Casaub.)  says,  that  filth  was  thrown  upon  the  Bomaa 
ambasssadors  &om  one  of  the  houses  of  the  city,  aa  they  were  pas- 
sing by  :  rtvh  Kta  tw  irpivBtiaVf  iniptivTMf  riiif  oUiav  airav,  iBafi^if 
Karavri^ai  fi6p0opov,  liyy,  on  the  Other  hand,  (£jn<.  lib.  62,)  states, 
that  personal  violence  was  offered  them :  "  CoritUhum  ex  Btmatua- 
conwUo  diruitf  quoi  ibi  Ugaii  Romani  violaii  erarUJ* 

15.  ExsHnctum.  Referring  grammatically  to  lumen.  Some  read 
exslinctam,  agreeing  with  CorirUhum.  Corinth  was  destroyed  Ij 
Mummius,  the  Roman  consul,  and  with  it  fell  the  Achaean  lesgoe. 
Consult  Greographical  Index. 

16.  Legaium  popuU  Romani,  &c.  The  alluaion  is  to  Manius 
Aqnilius,  who  had  defeated  the  slayes  in  Sicily.  He  waa  sent  at 
the  head  of  the  Roman  commissioners  to  restore  to  their  kingdoma 
Nicomedes  and  Ariobarzanes,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  Mithri- 
datea. His  haughty  demeanour  soon  brought  matters  to  an  (^n 
rupture  with  that  monarch,  who  defeated  and  took  him  prisoner. 
The  conqueror  led  him  about  the  country  on  an  ass,  and  obliged 
him  by  blows  and  scourging  to  proclum,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
assembled  spectators,  that  he  viraa  Manius  Aquilius.  At  length  he 
brought  him  to  Pergamus,  where  he  caused  melted  gold  to  be  poured 
down  his  throat,  as  a  aarcasm  upon  the  ci^idity  of  the  RomapBL 
{Appian.  B,  M.  2l,^FUn.  H.  N.  33,  U.) 

17.  Mli  lihertatem  dmum,  ^.  *^They  brooked  not  even  aa 
infrii^ement  of  the  personal  privileges  of  Roman  citizens." 

18.  Verho.  "  Only  by  word."  Compare  the  language  of  the 
speaker  just  above:  " Legaii quod  etant  appdloH  mperbnu.^*-^ 
lUi  persecuti  sunt.     "  They  avenged." 

19.  Vos  Ugoium,  &C,  "  Will  you  leave  unnoticed  an  ambassa- 
dor put  to  death  by  every  species  of  torture  1"  Before  relinquttiM 
some  editions  have  inuJUum  expressed,  but  it  arose  probably  firom  a 
maiginal  gloss.  JUUnqueiiB  is  fiir  better  without  the  presence  of 
imdtum,  and  is  elegantly  opposed  to  ptraecuii  mni. 

20.  Quidf  quod  moIus  sociorumt  dec.  «  What  shall  I  say  of  thia, 
tb»(  l)u)  S9|e}jr  of  ypur  allies  is  involved  in  the  most  immiiWHit  dwii* 

«7* 
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Fif*. 

74  8^-"  T^  ^^™*  pericuUtm  and  duermtn  ("  dangex**  and  <'  hazud**) 
being  nearly  synoDymoaa,  are  employed  by  Cicero,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Latin  writen,  to  indicate  a  high  d^^ree  of  danger, 
and  we  hare  rendered  them,  accordingly,  as  one  word. — ^The  eliipaa 
in  fwii^  quod,  is  to  be  suf^tied  as  followB :  Quid  dieam  dt  hoe^ 
fuod. 

21.  Duo  reg€S.    Mithridates  and  his  son-in-law  Tigranes. 

22.  CunUa  Asia  aique  Grataa.  Weiske  considers  Asia  and 
Graecia  as  ablatives,  "throughout  all  Asia  and  Greece.'*  The 
nominative,  however,  appears  neater,  **  the  whole  of  Asia  and  of 
Greece." 

23.  Impcratorem  cerium.  <<  A  particular  commander."  Pompey. 
— 'il(mm.  Glabrio,  the  consul  of  the  previous  year,  sow,  of  course, 
[Hpoeonsul. 

1^5  ^'  Summo  tine  pericvlo.  The  risk  alluded  to  is  that  of  offending 
the  commander  actually  appomted. 

2.  Unumvtrum.  Pompey. — In  quo  mmma  nrU oniTua.  "In 
whom  the  highest  qualities  centre,"  i.  e.  the  highest  quali6cations 
for  the  successful  management  of  the  war. 

8.  Prope.  Pompey  had  just  brought  the  war  with  the  pirates  to 
a  successful  issue,  settling  many  of  them  in  the  little  towns  of  Cili- 
eia.    He  was  now  employed  in  visiting  some  of  the  cities  of  the 


i.  Quo  etiam  earerU  aegriut.  *<  On  which  account  they  even 
feel  the  want  of  him  the  more  sensibly.*'  literally,  '*  thej  want 
him  the  more  painfully." 

5.  Maritimam  helium.  "  The  war  with  the  Oilician  pirates." 
The  power  of  the  pirates,  as  Plutarch  remarks,  (  Vt>.  Pomp.  c.  24)  had 
its  foundation  in  Cilicia.  Their  progress  was  Uie  more  dangerous, 
because  at  .first  it  was  little  noticed.  In  the  Kithridatie  war  they 
assumed  new  confidence  and  courage,  on  account  of  some  services 
which  they  had  rendered  the  king.  Afterward,  in  the  mterval 
between  the  first  and  second  Mithridatic  vrars,  the  Romans  being 
engaged  in  civil  contesto  at  the  very  gates  of  their  capital,  the  sea 
vras  left  unguarded,  and  the  pirates  by  degrees  attempted  higher 
^mgs ;  not  only  attacking  ships,  but  islands,  and  maritinie  towns. 
They  had,  in  various  places,  arsenals,  ports,  and  watch-towere,  all 
•trongly  fortified.  The  number  of  their  galleys  amounted  to  a 
thousand,  and  the  cities  taken  to  four  hundred.  They  not  only 
insulted  the  Romans  frequently,  but  also  intercepted  their  convoys, 
and  made  prisoners  of  their  generals.  Nay,  tiiey  not  only  attacked 
the  Romans  at  sea,  but  infested  the  great  roads,  and  plundered  the 
?ito  near  the  coast.    Two  praxis,  Sejitilius  and  BelliQus,  wei» 
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canied  off  with  aU  ^bsk  servants  and  Ketozs ;  and  tbe  daogbtar  of  75 

Antonim,  a  man  who  had  b«en  honoorad  with  a  triumph,  was  saised 
by  them  as  she  was  going  to  her  coontrj-hoase  near  Miaemmi,  and 
the  &ther  was  forced  to  paya  large  ransom  for  her  ralease.  At 
length,  by  the  Gabinian  law,  Pompey  was  sent  against  them,  and 
apeedily  reduced  them  to  subjection  aid  broke  up  their  haonls. 

6.  ImptUtM  hof^m.  Referring  to  the  forces  of  Mithridate^ 
whose  moTements,  accoidtng  to  Cio«o,  wero  '*  checked  and  le* 
tended"  by  the  mere  knowledge  that  P<mipey  was  m  Asia,  tlwo^ 
in  a  different  part  of  the  country. 

7.  Quomtan  Ubere  loqui  non  Ueef,  Huoogfa  fear,  namely  of 
o&nding  the  Roman  commander  who  then  had  charge  of  the  Mith- 
ridatic  war. 

8.  Qwfrum  salutem  taR  viro  contmendeKa.  •'.Of  having  tine 
safety  entrusted  by  you  to  such  an  individual.**  literafiy,  **  whose 
safety  you  may  entrust,  &c. 

9.  Atque  hoc  dtiam  magis  quam  cetera.  ^  And  on  this  acoouat 
CTcn  more  than  the  rest,"  i.  e.  alque  ui  exUHmetis  se  hoc  Oitm 
magis  dignos  quam  eeiercs  sodos,  6lc. 

10.  Cum  imperio,  "  With  militoiy  command."-— J^»0nifit  ci{- 
verUiu,  6uc.  **  The  entrance  of  these  same  individuals  into  the 
cities  of  our  allies  difiers,"  dec.  Literally,  *<  the  entrances,"  Atu 
Adventtu  being  the  nommaliye  plural.  Among  the  Latin  writer^ 
abstract  and  verbal  nouns  are  often  put  in  the  plural,  to  maA  that 
the  action  designated  takes  place  at  various  times,  where  in  Eng^liah 
we  only  use  the  singular. 

11.  Hiine  audieharU  arUea.  Alluding  to  bis  previous  operations 
in  Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  &c.     Consult  Historical  Index. 

12.  Tanfa  temperantia,  ^Ofso  much  self-control."  This  virtue 
is  here  purposely  named  first,  that  it  may  be  contrasted  m  a  more 
marked  degree  with  the  rapacity  that  characterized  the  other  Romaft 
commanders. 

'  13.  Cum  Antiocho.  The  order  of  time  is  not  observed.  The 
war  with  the  Carthaginians  should,  strictly  speaking,  have  been 
named  first.  It  broke  out  A.  U.  C.  489,  and  the  ostensible  cause 
was  die  lending  of  aid,  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  to  the  Mamer- 
tines,  in  Messana,  who  had  entreated  their  aid  against  the  forces  of 
Carthage.  The  true  motive  to  the  war  was  the  spirit  of  rivahy  between 
Rome  and  Carthage.  It  is  called  in  history  the  First  Punic  War.-* 
Next  in  order  was  the  contest  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia. 
He  was  the  thild  of  that  name,  and  must  not  be  confounded  vrith 
tbe  father  of  Alexander,  who  lived  long  before.  The  Romans  made 
mx  upon  him  because  he  bad  attack^  the  Athenians,  the  allies  ci 
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7?iliei«|MWic.  TWs  occmied  A.  U.  C.  553.— The  coffiwon  with 
Antiochus  th£  Greia,  took  place  A.  U.  C.  662,  and  the  contest  was 
tenninated  by  his  defeat  and  submission  the  ensuing  year.  It  was 
connected  with  the  wax  against  the  Aetplians,  who  had  raised  com- 
motions in  Greece  against  ihe  allies  of  Rome,  and  had  mvited  Aft- 
tiochos,  monarch  of  Syria,  to  their  aid. 

14.  Injuriit  prwQcai(»,  « Irritated  by  a  series  of  personal  inju- 
ries," L  e.  injuries  offered,  not  to  your  alliea,  but  to  yourselves. 

15.  Pratsertim  cum,  &c.  "  EspociaUy  when  your  most  im- 
portent  revenues  are  at  stake."  J 

16.  Tanta  sunt,  "Are  so  inconsiderable."  TarOa  is  here 
equivalent  to  tantiUa,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  iU  literal  mean- 
ing in  this  passage  is,  "so  great,  and  no  greater."  Hence  arises 
the  idea  of  scantiness  and  diminution.  Instances  of  a  similar  usage 
9ccur  in  Caesar,  B.  G.  6,  34 ;  Prauidii  teaUum,  tst  ("  there  is  so 
small  a  garrison")  ut  ne  murus  quidem  cingi  potest,'*  And  Cic.  Ep, 
Md  Fam.9,i0:  «« 5t  fteifwn /onftAffi  m<  ("  so  unimportant")  lU  ww 
out  mecfssores  sustinere  possiiuy 

17.  Asia.  Referring  to  the  Roman  province  of  that  name.  Conr 
suit  note  12,  page  72. 

18.  Ut  et  ubertate  agrorum^  dec.  Cicero  here  enumerates  the 
ordinary  sources  of  Roman  revenue,  the  productions  of  the  earth, 
the  pasture-grounds,  and  the  exports  generally. 

19.  Et  belli  utilitaiem,  die. .  "  To  uphold  both  the  means  of 
usefuhiess  in  war,  and  of  dignity  m  peace."  We  have  retained  the 
common  reading  with  Emesti  and  many  others.  Graevius  gives 
ud  beUit  dec.,  instea4  of  et  helU,  from  one  of  his  MSS.,  and  in»ke 
sustinere  refer  to  earn  understood.  The  common  lection  is  more 
Ciceronian. 

20.  Cum  venii  ce^UmUas.  "When  calamity  has  actually 
pome." — In,  vectigqUbus,  "  In  the  case  of  your  revenues." — 
Affert  calamitatem,  "  Brings  ruinous  consequences  along  with 
it." 

21.  PeeorarelinguarUur,  "  The  flocks  axe  abandoned."  Ser- 
vius,  in  his  commentary,  {ad  Virg.  Gearg.  3,  64,)  cites  this  passage 
apparently,  and  reads  pecua,  ficom  pecn.  But  pecua  does  not  occur 
in  imy  of  the  MSS. 

22.  Mercatorum  namgatio  conquiescit,  "  The  trading  of  the 
merchants  begins  to  subside."    More  £reely,    "commerce  stag- 


vyg  1.  Itaque  neque  ezportu,  dee.  Cicero  here  enumerates  the  three 
principal  sources  of  the  revenue  obtained  from  the  IloqEian  proWn- 
<s#s;— L  Ex  poriu,    "Froift  the  haxbowr,"  I  e,  from  duties  im* 
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pdaed  on  eipofto  tnd  importt. — 2,  Est  isettmh,  **  fimn  tkhM.**  f  g 
The  ifeouiuu  were  a  tenth  pazt  of  com,  and  a  fifth  of  other  pndoeob 
paid  by  tiwse  who  tflied  the  public  kndt. — Ei  teripiurm.  ^Fwok 
the  pid)lic  woods  and  pastona.**  Seripimrm  was  the  tax  paid  from 
public  woods  and  pastuxee,  and  was  so  called,  because  those,  who 
wished  to  feed  thefir  cattle  there,  subscribed  {§cnbebami)^bmnuam 
before  the  famer  of  this  bimcfa  of  nvenoe,  and  paid  a  cei^ain  ■om 
lor  each  beast 

8.  Veeiigal  amsentui  poiut.    **  Gan  any  imposts  be  obtained.** 
— Tatims  anmfiuettu.    *'  The  revenue  of  an  entire  year. 

3.  Qm  veeiigali^  nobu  petuikini.      '<Who  pay  duties  unto 
us/*-^^t  exereent  tUjue  exiguni.      •*  Who  him   and   ooUeet 


4.  Cmn  publieamy  &c.  *<  When  the  fiumen  of  te  revemo 
tiunl[,  that  they  hold,  at  great  risk,  the  veiy  numerous  bodies  of  sbves 
whom  they  have  employed  in  the  pasture-grounds,  in  the  fields,  m 
the  harbours,  and  custom-houses."  FamUui  is  here  used  in  its 
primitivo  sense,  as  denoting  a  body  of  slaves  belonging  to  a  partie- 
ubr  master.  Compare  the  remark  of  Festos :  <'  Famuli  4fng0  dk 
Oscis  dependei,  ^pud  ptM  servus  lamel  nomiiuthaur,  und*  M 
fiuttilia  ooMta." 

5.  SaUihu,  The  common  test  has  xftZtntt,  (**  ealtrwoiks,**)  bol 
no  other  trace  has  been  diseoveredof  a  revenue  derived  from  ssl^ 
wotks,  in  Asia  Minor ;  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  wdgfat,  if  wo 
retain  the  common  lection,  mention  will  only  be  made,  in  this  pa»- 
ssge,  of  two  branches  of  revenue,  the  deeumae  and  those  ex  partu^ 
wbUe  the  thiid  branch,  tcriptwr^  will  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
Influenoed  by  these  considerations,  Lipsius  first  conjectured  toMhuM 
for  saimUf  and  his  emendation  has  been  improved  of  by  Oionovhu^ 
Bozmann,  Emesti,  Sdhutz,  and  others,  and  admitted  by  some  of 
them  into  the  text.  We  have  foUowed  their  authority.  One  MS. 
of  Lambinus*  has  sibns.  Aldus' conjectured  salkHs  as  refening  to 
the  pasture-grounds,  which  abounded  with  groves  of  willow. 

6.  Cuitodiu.  By  eutlodiae  are  here  meant  a  kind  of  custom- 
houses, where  a  number  of  persons,  generally  slaves,  were  stationed 
by  the  jmMteaiii,  to  guard  against  smuggling.  Sometimes,  the  term 
is  applied  to  the  persons  themselves,  and  is  then  analogous  to  our 
modem  eiqiression,  "custom-house  oflicen.** 

7.  Blit  rehtu  frui  posse.  **  Can  reap  any  advantage  from  those 
things." — Qui  votris  fructui  sunt.  *' Who  are  the  authors  of  this 
advantage  unto  you,"  i.  e.  whose  exertions  enable  you  to  reap  this 
adnuitage.  The  common  text  has  frueiuosi^  for  which  we  have 
given /hfclttt,  the  reading  of  one  of  the  BiSS.    It  was  first  adopted 
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Fuse. 

^Q  bj  Lambinng,  and  after  him  by  -GiBevitts  and  othen,  as  more  «!»• 
^t  thanyhtc/tton. 

8.  Extremum.  "  Aa  the  last  pomt  on  wluch  to  touch."—  Cum 
essem  diOurus,    "  When  I  should  come  to  q>eak.'* 

4).  Ad  muUorum  bona  avium.  The  indiyiduale  here  meant  are 
the  Roman  knights,  who  farmed  the  Asiatic  revenues,  and  those 
traders  who  were  carrying  on  mercantile  operations  in  that  quarter, 
both  of  which  classes  of  persons  had  large  sums  of  money  laid  out 
in  the  province,  and  which  were  consequently  endangered  by  the 
war. 

10.  Quorum  voHt,  dec.  **  For  whom  you,  in  your  wisdom,  Ro- 
mans, ought  to  h^yean  ei^cial  regard,"  i.  e.  over  whose  interests 
you  ought  carefully  to  watch. 

11.  Nam  et  puilicMfd.  The  particle  «f,("  both,")  is  here  oppos- 
ed to  deinde,  (*<  and  in  the  next  place,")  %t  ihe  commencement  of 
the  18th  8ecti(Mi. 

12.  Homines  et  AoiiorafitWmt,  dec.  "  Very  honourable  as  weU 
as  intelligent  m^."  Ortmtissimi  is  considered  by  some  to  refer 
here  to  rank  in  the  state.  It  has  relation  rath<>r  U>  general  infonn- 
ation  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  aljiuded  to. 

13.  Suas  rationes,  dec.  "  Hav\i  transferred  aU  their  business 
operations  and  means  to  .that  province."  ,  RdUtmes  and  copiae  are 
explained  immediately  after  by  res  and  forUinae,  "  a&in  and  for- 
tunes." 

14.  Nervos.  **  The  ainewa." — Bum  wdmtm.  The  equestnaa 
order. 

15. .  Ceteris  ex  ordinUniM.  Excepting  of  course  the  senate,  the 
ihembers  of  which  order  were  not  aUowed  to  engage  in  trade. 

16.  Negotiantur.  "  Carry  on  trade."  As  regards  the  distine- 
tion  between  the  negotiatores  and  the  mer^utares,  consult  note  1%, 
page  74. 

17.  Partim  suas  et  suorum,  dec.  The  early  editions  and  the 
MSS.  give  partim  e<n-um,  for  which  we  have  substituted  the  read- 
ing in  our  text  with  Emesti,  Schiits,  and  others.  Partim  eorum 
is  a  good  Ciceronian  jihrase,  but  it  makes  an  awkward  collocation 
here  after  HomineM  gnavi  et  indtutrU  partim  ipsi  •  -  *  -  nego* 
iiantur. 

18.  Prohibere.  "To  shield. "w.r«fer«.  "To  foresee."— .i 
republica  sejfimctam  esse  non  posse.  "  Cannot  be  separated  from 
that  of  the  state,"  i.  e.  cannot  fail  to  affect  the  public  prosperity. 

.19.  Etenim  illttd  primum,  d&c.  "  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  avails 
but  little,  that  you  afterward  recover  by  a  victory  the  revenues  that 
have  been  lost  by  the  fenners  of  them ;  for  neither  will  the  aame 
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individuals  p«8ie«  the  means  of  unking  a  new  eontnct,  by  reaaon  YS 

of  their  losses,  nor  will  others  haye  the  inclination  so  to  do,  on 
acconnt  of  their  fears,"  i.  e.  their  fears  of  being  inYohred  in  ainular 
ruin  with  the  prsvious  contractors. 

20.  Initio  belli  Anatiei.  He  refers  to  the  period  of  the  general 
massacre  of  tka  Romans  in  Asia,  by  order  of  Mithridatea.  About 
twenty-three  years  had  elapsed  since  that  event 

1.  Res  magnas,     '*  Luge  amounts.*'      Referring  to  (he  large  ^y^ 
sums  of  money  which  yeiy  many  farmers  of  tbe  leTenne  had  lost  in 

the  troubles  and  confusion  that  ensued. 

2.  Samue,  Romae,  dec.  **  We  know,  that,  payments  becoming 
embanassed,  credit  fell  at  Rome."  Very  many  of  the  pubHetmi  in 
Asia  having  lost  large  sums  of  money  there,  in  consequence  of  the 
disastrous  atate  of  public  aflbirs,  and  others  having  been  killed  dnr- 
ing  the  massacre  of  the  Romans,  there  ensued  of  course  a  noi^ 
payment  of  laige  amounts  due  to  the  bankers  at  Rome,  and  which 
had  been  loaned  the  former  to  enable  them  to  meet  their  contracts. 
Hence  a  general  embaizassment  was  felt  in  the  money*  market,  and 
puUic  credit  fell. 

3.  Rem  atque  fortunat,  "  Their  property  and  fortunes.  By 
rem  is  here  meant  their  actual  property  and  resources  at  the  time, 
by  fortunaa,  their  prospects  in  business. 

4.  Haec  Jides  cJtque  hate  raiio  p«c«it«anmt,  dec.  '*  This  system 
of  public  credit,  and  these  moneyed  operations  thai  are  earned  on  at 
Rome,  and  in  the  forum,  are  connected  with  those  sums  laid  out  in 
Asia,  and  form  a  close  union  with  them."  Literally,  "  are  bound 
up  with  and  cling  to  them."  The  offices  of  the  bankers  were  situate 
around  the  forum,  which  hence  became  their  usual  place  for  meeting 
and  transacting  business. 

5.  Ruere  ilU  non  poseuntf  &c.  "  The  latter  cannot  fall  without 
the  former's  being  shaken  by  the  same  movement  and  falling  along 
with  them."  lUa  aiid  haec  become  here,  when  adapted  to  our 
idiom,  **  the  latter,"  and  **  the  former,"  but  in  strictness  ilia  refers 
to  what  ia  more  remote,  the  moneyed  operations  in  Asia,  and  haee  to 
what  is  nearer  home,  the  state  of  business  in  the  Roman  forum. 

6.  Cum  republica.  "  Together  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
state."  Three  MSS.  have  cum  republica  conjunctae  defendantuty 
but  conjunctae  savours  of  a  gloss.  Gruter,  Graevius  and  others 
read  de/enduntuff  but  Emesti  defends  the  common  form  :  **  Defen- 
dantur  recepi,  quomodo  Ciceronem  scriptiue  semper  putanfif  nam 
ita  ratio  latinitaiis  posttdat^ 

7.  Potest  cmm  hoc  did.  "  For  this  may  be  affirmed,"  i.  e.  this 
uaertion  may  be  made  with  perfect  safety. 
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^•jr     8.  Ne  f&rU  to,    Tbm  common  text  faii  m  foru  mi  the  present 
mding  is  conjeotonl.    Some  MSS.  have  iu  forte  aii,  which  Schutai 


9.  Atque  ui  omne$^  &c.  He  now  retuins  to  Lacnllns,  whom  hie 
has  already  mentioned  in  chiqster  4. 

10.  MitkridaU.  The  common  text  has  MitkrUttiis,  kft  which 
we  haye  given  the  dative,  as  occoqring  in  one  of  the  MSS.,  and 
dependii^  frnfuUse :  **  Mithridates  was  in  possession  of  veiy  great 
Inreea.'*  Evnesti  approves  of  IStkndait^  though  he  gives  the 
genitive  in  his  text.  Schtitz  adopts  the  dative  as  we  have 
done.  Some  of  the  eaiHer  editions  insert  dcUUs  after  fiasse,  on 
eonjectnze,  hat  then  €b$t$$om  esse  must  he  changed  to  hheratam 

MM. 

11.  Ommhut  rthut  dtc.  **  Equipped  and  suppfied  with  afl  tfnngs 
reqnisite,"  i.  e.  fbmiriied  with  aims  and  provisions  of  aB  kinds. 
This  is  said  wi^  some  degree  of  oratorical  exaggeration.  Accord^ 
ing  to  Appian  (J3.  M.  72),  and  Plutarch  {VU.  LucuU.  c.  8,  seq^.), 
the  forces  of  Mitfaridates  were  very  scantil j  sopplied  widi  provisions^ 
which  was  one  of  the  princ^  causes  of  his  abandoning  the  uege 
of  Cjxicas. 

IS.  Urtemque  Cyzicenorum.  Coawait  Historical  Index,  a.  t. 
LnciiUus,  and  Geographical  Index,  s.  v.  Cyzicus.  " 

13.  Maxima  muUUudine.  According  to  Plutarch,  (Vtf.  Jliiiai27.  c. 
7,)  the  aimy  of  Mithridates  consisted  of  120,000  m&ntry,  16,000 
eavaby,  and  100  chariots^  armed  with  scythes.  Appian  (B.  M.  73) 
gives  the  whole  amount,  in  round  numbers,  as  about  300,000  men. 
The  Roman  army,  under  LucuUus,  was  30,000  foot  and  600  horse, 
•ccordmg  to  Appian ;  but  Plutarch  makes  the  horse  to  have  been 
8500. 

14.  CUusem  magnam,  dec.  We  have  here  another  instance  of 
oratorical  exaggeration..  After  Cyzicus  had  been  relieved,  and  the 
forces  of  Mithridates  defeated  at  the  river  Granicus,  LucuUus  re- 
eeived  intelligence,  that  thirteen  of  the  king^s  large  gaUeys  had  been 
seen  off  the  coast  of  Troas,  steering  towards  Lemnos.  He  instantly 
went  in  pursuit,  took  them,  and  killed  their  admiral  Isidorus.  When 
itoB  was  done,  he  made  all  sail  after  some  other?,  which  were  in 
advance  of  them,  and  were  lying  at  anchor  by  the  island.  Here 
again  he  was  successful,  and  among  tiie  prisoners  taken  was  Maxius, 
(or,  as  Appian  calls  him,  Yarius,)  an  officer  sent  by  Sertorius. 
{Plut.  Vit.  Lucull.  c.  12.)  Appian  makes  the  number  of  vessels 
left  by  Mithridates  under  the  command  of  Yaiius  and  the  other 
leaders  to  have  been  fifty,     ( J5.  M._  77.) 

15.  Quae  ducilms,  &c.      <*  Which,  inflamed  with  an  sagei 
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desire  for  Tengeanee,  wu  getting  honied  towaidt  Italf «  imder  7*7 
leaden  sent  by  Sertotius."  It  does  not  appear  from  anj  oChet 
authority,  except  Cicero's  own  assertion,  in  the  ontkm  for  Mnrens, 
(e.  15,)  that  the  destination  of  the  fleet  was  Italy,  and  a»  for  tfat 
leaders  sent  by  Sertorius,  then  was  in  Act  but  one.  ConsoH  pra* 
coding  note. 

16.  MagnoM  hostmmy  dec.  PIntazch  makes  the  enemy  to  haifv 
lost  in  the^v^le  campaign  neariy  800,000  men,  inehiding  the  aefi- 
rants  of  the  army.  In  the  battle  of  the  Grranicns  alone,  90,000  wen 
slain. 

17.  Palefaeiumque,  dec.  Compare  the  oration  for  Aichias,  e.  •« 
**  Populus  Ronutrau  aperuiif  Luattlo  imperMnte,  Pantum,  dte.— 
Qui  «rne«,dLc.  *<  Which  bad  lutheito  been  shut  on  evwy  side 
against  the  Reman  people.**  Literally, "  from  (i.  e.  in)  efviy  aweniw 
of  approach.**  Compare  the  language  of  Cicero,  in  the  passage 
just  referred  to,  from  the  oration  for  Arehias :  "et  reguM  ^moiiAmi 
opibusj  et  ipsa  tuUura  regumit  vaUtOum.** 

18.  DomiciUa,  "  PaSaces.**— Omm&iw  rebus,  deo.  ^Adorned 
and  richly  stored  with  all  things."    Referia  from  rrfereio,  78 

1.  Uno  tiiitu  Mt^ue  adveniu.  '*  By  his  merely  maiehing  agaiaal^ 
and  arriying  before,  them.'*  This  again  is  oratorical  exaggeration. 
Lncullos  spent,  for  example,  a  long  time  before  Amisus,  and  finally 
left  the  siege  in  the  handa  of  Mnrena  his  lientenant.  {FhU.  VU, 
tMcuU.  c.  15.) 

d.  Ai  alios  reges.  To  Tigranes,  lung  of  Armenia,  his  son-inr 
law,  and  te  other  neighbooxtng  monaxchs. 

3.  Sahis  fopuH  Romani  sodis,  6ui.  "  The  alliea  of  the  Roman 
people  being  at  the  same  thSie  safe  from  injury,  and  year  rerenaM 
in  that  quarter  unimpaired.** 

4.  Jstorum.  Oatulus  and  Hortensius  are  here  paftiedaily  meant. 
It  was  incumbent  on  them,  in  their  speeches  against  the  proposed 
law,  to  do  justice  to  Lucullus,  and  to  show  that  he  was  abundantly 
qualified  by  his  previous  exhibitions  of  mititaiy  talent  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  suecessfal  termination. 

6.  Quemadmodum,  &Ai  "  How,  if  tiiese  things  are  so,  ^hi* 
remaias  of  the  war  can  be  at  afi  important." 

e.  Ex  eodem  Ptmto^  •  Medea  fled  from  Cofehis,  but  it  is  here 
indoded  under  one  common  name  with  Pontos,  on  aceoont  of  its 
ivoxiraity,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  figme. 

7.  Medea  Ula,  **  The  far-famed  Medea.**  literally,  *'  Aat  M*- 
dea.*'  i.  e.  of  whom  we  all  have  heard. 

8.  Frairis  sui,  Absyrtos.— Per«ji«jre«itr.  "W6uld  ponnie 
het**  i.  e.  vonU  have  to  pass  in  pursuit  of  her. 
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78  9,  Eofum  ecUeOie  iisperm,  «« The  coDectiBg  of  Uiem  in  A«r 
■rattored  state."  Goerenz  {ad  Cie,  defin,  3,4)  MggeBt*  dUperso- 
rum  for  duper$a ;  and  SchiitK  adopto  the  amendation  in  his  text, 
callmg  at  the  aame  time  the  common  reading  an  abanid  one.  He 
migtakes,  howeyer,  an  etegance  for  an  absurdity. 

10.  Sic  MUkridaUM,  dtc.  Plutarch  states,  {Vit.  LueuU.  17,) 
tfiat  Mithridates,  being  hard  piessed  in  his  flight,  was  nearly  taken, 
^^n  a  mule  loaded  with  gold,  either  hy  accident  or  the  kick's  coo- 
tiiraiice,  came  between  him  and  his  pursuers.  The  soldiers  imme- 
diately began  to  rifle  the  load,  and  qnaiielled  about  the  contents, 
whidi  gaye  Mithridates  time  to  esc^>e.  Appian  (B.  M,  82)  informs 
US,  that  the  kmg's  pursuers  happened  to  strike  the  load  of  one  of 
tliB  mules  that  were  canying  i^way  the  txeasuie,  and  that  the  gold 
in  consequence  feU  on  the  ground. 

11.  Masmum  wm  omnem.  "All  that  yast store."  Drreptas 
eonge^werat.  To  be  rendered  as  two  yeibs  with  the  connectiye : 
'*  had  plundered  from  the  whole  of  Asia  and  accumulated  in  his 
own  kingdom." 

12.  JUum.  "  The  fonncr.".  Alluding  to  Aeetes,  the  fiither  of 
Medea.  Consult  0».  TrisL  3,  9,  21,  and  Cie.  Tusc,  3, 12.— Hm. 
«  These  latter,"  i.  e.  the  Roman  soldieiy. 

18.  Hunc,  "This  Mithridates."— ITxceinV.  "Took  in,"i.  e. 
affinrded  him  shelter. — Confirmwni,  "  E^uraged  him."— £< 
afflktum  erexUf  6lc.  "  And  raised  him  from  his  fallen  state,  and 
supplied  him  with  fresh  resources  in  his  ruin." 

14.  Plures  etiam  genie*.  Alluding  to  the  numerous  naUons  thai 
swelled  the  ranks  of  Tigranea,  the  Medes,  Arabians,  Albamans, 
Iberians,  dec.     {Plut.  Vit.  LucuU,  c.  26.) 

16.  Neque  laeessendas,  6lc.  "  Ought  neither  to  be  attacked 
nor  eyen  menaced  with  war."  Te^are  itself  is  frequently  employed 
m  the  sense  of  attacking ;  here,  howeyer,  it  yields  that  meaning  to 
lausto.  Tlie  idea  of  menacing  arises  yery  naturally  from  the  gen- 
eral import  of  the  yeib,  yiz. :  "  to  make  trial  of  one." 

16.  Erat  etiam  aliot  &x.  "  There  was  also,  besides  this,  a  strong 
and  powerfuUy^exciting  opinion." 

17.  Fani  locupleHssimiy  &c.  "  For  the  purpose  of  plundexing.a 
yery  rich  and  reyered  temple."  The  temple  here  meant  was  ^t 
of  Bellona,  at  Comana  in  Cappadocia.  (Consult  Geographical  In- 
dex.)-—The  apprehensions  referred  to  in  the  text  were  far  from 
being  ill-founded,  since  this  same  riirine  had  been  already  i^ndered 
by  Murena.     (Appian,  B.  C.  64.) 

18.  Novo  terrore  ac  metu.  "  By  a  new  cause  of  tenor  and 
alarm."    Their  religiDus  fears  were  now  excited. 
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1    Urhem,    Tignnocerta,  die  capital  of  the  kingdom.     C&mftge 'y^ 
nu.  Vit.  LacmU.  S6»  $tqq.^  and  oonaolt  Geogiaphical  Index. 

3.  TVuiMtt  nmiM,  &c.  *'  Wm«,  neTeitlieleaSy  stiongly  infliieneed 
by  the  very  great  distance  fnm  home  of  the  regions  in  which  thaf 
then  were,  as  well  as  by  a  longing- desire  to  retnni  to  their  country* 
men.**  Phitarch  states,  that  LncuUus  was  anziooe  to  reach  Axtaata, 
fti  Upper  Armenia,  but  that  bis  troops  were  diecooraged  by  the 
severity  of  the  diniate,  and  refused  to  proceed.    (  VU,  ImcM,  32.) 

3.  Hie  jam  plura  mm  dtcam,^  dec.  Cicero  puiposely  avoids 
entering  upon  the  question,  respecting  the  movements  of  LocnUns 
m  his  Asiatic  campaign.  The  merits  and  demerits  of  that  eomsund- 
er  were  canvassed  very  freely  about  this  time  at  Rome,  and  the 
orator  is  cazeful,  therefore,  to  give  offence,  if  possible,  to  neither  his 
friends  nor  lus  enemies.  One  thing  is  very  certain,  that  Lncullus 
eventually  lost  the  good  will  of  his  soldiers^  a  result  which  Plutarch 
ascr&es  to  his  haughty  disposition,  and  others .  to  his  cupidity  and 
avarice.  There  is  no  doubt;  however,  but  that  the  intrigues  of  the 
infamous  Clodius,  his  brother-in-law,  who  was  an  officer  in  ia» 
army,  operated  very  powerfully  in  producing  this  unfortunate  lesult* 

4.  FuU  emm  Ulud  extremum,  dee.  "  For  the  issue  of  all  wa« 
this,  that  a  speedy  retuhi  from  those  regions  was  raiher  fOSg^  by 
our  eoldien,  than  a  further  advance.*' 

5.  MUkridaiet  otOem,  dec.  *^  Mithridates,  however,  had  bolih  hf 
tills  time  revived  the  courage  of  his  immediate  band  of  foOowers, 
and  was  strengthened  by  the  nundiers  of  those  who  had  gathered 
themselves  together  from  his  kingdom,  as  weU  as  by  large  forces 
6iat  had  come  unto  him  from  many  kings  and  nations.**  With 
eorum  supply  cajntf,  in  the  sense  of  numero, 

6.  Fieri.  In  the  sense  of  accidere,  "  to  happen.**-— jR^tmhi  aj/Uc^ 
toe  fortunae,    "  The  fallen  fortunes  of  monarehs.  *' 

7.  Magnum  ei  sanctum,  *' Something  great,  and  worthy  of 
veneration." 

«.  haqne  tantunti  dec.  « Accordingly,  he  was  able  to  effect 
more  after  his  defeat,  than  he  ever  dared  to  hope  for  in  the  season 
of  prosperity.**  Incdumie^  literally,  '*  when  safe,**  i.  e.  fioq  the 
attacks  of  any  foe. 

9.  UtiUam  poaieaqtutm,  iie,  *<11iat  he  shoidd  ever  set  foot 
again  in  that  land  afUr  he  had  been  onee  driven  from  it"  The 
allusion  is  to  Pontus; 

10.  8ei  tn  exercitum  veetrum,  dee.  Mithridates,  once  moM 
entering  Pontus,  fell  upon  Fabius,  whom  LoeuUus  had  left  in  com- 
mand therf),  and  was  on  the  point  of  defeating  him,  when  he  him 
self  was  wounded  and  compelled  to  retire  from  the  fig^t,    AfW  • 
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■^9  eeMfttbn  of  ImtilitiMibr  Mrenl  days,  TriuinCr  snother  of  Uie 
lieuteDtBts  of  LucuHutt  came  to  tbe  aid  of  Fabias,  who  resigned 
the  commaiid  to  him.  Tkiarius,  thoreapon,  heaiing  that  LucuUiw 
was  upon  the  manh  himself  to  join  the  army,  .and  desiring  to  en- 
gross the  whole  gknyof  the  victoiy^gave  battle  to  Mitfandatea. 
The  Romans,  however,  met  with  a  signal  oyerthrow ;  above  seven 
Aousand  were  slain,  among  whom  were  160  centorions  and  34 
tribones.  This  was  the  most  severe  defeat  which  the  Romans 
experienced  in  aU  their  wan  against  Mithridates.  Compaie  the 
•oeount  of  Plutarch,  (  VU.  LutmU.  36,)  with  that  of  Appian,  {B,  Jf. 
89,)  wboe  it  is  stated,  that,  in  consequence  of  a  wound  received  by 
Kithiidates^  hia  friends  were  on  the  point  of  sounding  a  retreat, 
when  the  re-appearance  of  the  monarch  in  the  fight  secured  to  him 
tbs  day. 

11.  PoeiM,  NaeviuB,  who  wrote  a  metrical  chronicle  of  the 
first  Punic  war ;  and  Ennius  who  composed  Annals,  likewise  in 
▼erse,  cooq»ising  the  history  of  Rome,  from  the  earliest  periods 
down  to  the  dose  of  the  second  Punic,  or,  more  correctly  ^peaking, 
the  Istrian  war.  Naevios  flourished  from  B.  O.  336  to  304»  and 
Ennius  lived  from  B.  C.  239  to  169. 

15.  Non  ex  proelio  muUius,  dec.  **  No  meseenger  from  the 
field  of  battle,  but  rumour  passing  from  lip  to  lip.'*  literally, 
^rumour  from  the  converse  of  men."  .  This,  of  course,  is  o^torical 
«zaggeiafi<iiL 

19.  Hie  m  ipeo  itio  male,  dee.  *'  Here,  in  the  midst  of  this  veiy 
misfortune  itself,  and  heaviest  disaster  of  the  war." 

14,  Quod  imperii  dnUurmtaii,  dte.  "  Because  you  thought 
Ihat,  in  accordance  with  ancient  precedent,  a  limit  should  be  set  to 
long  continuance  of  conunand."  Tho  aimy  had  been  under  the 
oommand  of  Lneuihxs  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  from  A.  U.  C 
M>to686. 

16.  Qui  jam  eHpendOs,  dec.  <*  Who  had  now  served  out  thui 
time.''  The  oldest  of  the  troops,  including  the  Fimbrian  legions, 
as  Aey  were  called,  were  sent  home  by  LucuUu^.  The  period  of 
thei(  legal  oervice  vras  nine  years,  and  they  had  now  served  nearly 
ten. 

16.  MuJUl  praeiereo  eotuuUOf  &c,  '*  I  purposel;^  pass  over  many 
thi^,  but  yon  yourselves  clearly  perceive  them  from  me^e  conjec- 
ture," i.  e.  but  what  they  are  you  yourselves  can  easily  ccmjecture. 
—We  have  altered  the  punctuation  of  this  sentence,.  wiVh  Emesti, 
except  tbat  we  have  placed  a  period  instead  of  a  colon  after  persp^ 
eUu.  The  common  text  has  a  colon  after  conetUto,  and  a  comma 
after  perspicUUt  connecting,  of  course,  the  clause  sed  ea  vos,  dw.. 
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with  wiiat  follows :  but  $a  in  th«  plnnl  can  iieYer  zefer  t6  the  nnple  iJ^O 
idea  eiqiressed  in  quanium  ittud  beilumf  Ase. 

17.  Quanium  igiiurf  &c.  **  Of  bow  mmcb  importaiiott,  then,  am 
you  to  imagme  that  war  baa  become,  which  two  Yery  yometfid 
monarche  mute  in  Waging,  which  iiiitated  oatkma  ranew,  wUdi 
oommtmitiea  hitherto  untouched  by  your  anna  an  taking  up  a>  tfaek 
own,  which  a  new  c«»nmander  of  yours  reQetrea  in  chaige,  the  Ibr- 
mer  army  having  been  driven  from  the  field  1" — ^We  have  com- 
menced a  new  sentence  here,  contiaiy  to  the  pointing  of  all  the 
editions,  and  have  also  inserted  igUurt  on  mere  coBJectaie.  The 
whole  passage  laboun  under  veiy  strong  suspicion  of  beiqg  conopi. 
As  we  have  arranged  it  in  our  text,  it  certainly  suits  better  the  idea 
of  a  concluding  sentence  to  one  of  the  heads  of  a  speech. 

18.  Nomu  imperaior.  Alluding  to  Glabiio.  The  epiUiet  noviis 
appeara  to  have  here  a  covert  meaning  also,  in  relation  to  Glabrio's 
vrant  of  experience  compared  with  LucuHus,  who  had  been  seven 
years  m  command. 

19.  Ac  taniis  rehus  prtufficienda:  **  And  the  setting  hin  inrat 
so  important  operations.** 

1.  InnoeeTUium.    **  Upi^t,"  i.  e.  men  of  strict  probity,  of  pim-  gQ 
eiples  superior  to  aH  cmruption,  and  who  would  not  convert  the 
facilities,  which  supreme  command  might  affi>rd,  into  the  meaaa  ef 
enriching  themselves  and  oppiessing  others. 

8.  AtUiquitaUB  memoruLm,  *«  The  remembrance  of  all  antiquity," 
i.  e.  the  brightest  examples  that  antiquity  can  recall  to  our  remenb* 
brance.— Vtttute.     "By  his  merit." 

8.  In  swmmo  tmperafore,  dec.  "  Thai  in  a  consummate  general 
these  four  qualities-  ought  to  centre,  a  fuU  acquaintance  with  HSb 
military  art,  valour,  reputation,  and  good  fortune."  By  audmtatem 
is  here  meant  that  weight  of  character  which  a  series  of  successful 
operations  bestows. 

4.  Scieniior,     "  More  profoundly  versed  in  military  science.** 

6.  E  ludo.  "  From  school."  On  leaving  school,  at  the  age  of 
17,  Pompey  served  under  his  father,  On.  Pompeios  Strabo,  in  the 
Social  war. 

6.  Belio  maximo.  "  During  a  most  dangerous  war."  The  Social 
war  is  meant.  It  arose  ficom  the  refusal  of  the  senate  and  people  to 
grant  die  ri^ts  of  citiaenship  to  the  Italian  allies.  This  waa  thla 
most  dangerous  war  in  which  the  Romans  had  ever  been  engaged, 
since  they  were  compelled  to  contend  with  those  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  their  discipline,  and  had  hitherto  formed  the  dmuii 
Ahsngth  of  their  armies. 

7.  QHi^aatema  wmiw^&jc,    "Who»at  the  doaeof  hia  hof 

28* 
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gA  hoodr  WW  ft  floldifir  under  a  ymj  able  commaiidar.r  TVe  aHonoB 
is  the  mme  as  in  the  preceding  clause,  viz. :  to  his  serving  in  the 
army  of  his  fothsr,  at  the  eaily  age  of  17.  Some  commentators  , 
Texy  enoneoosly  soppose  SyUa  to  be  meant  by  the  words  ntmim 
imperaions.  Pompey,  however,  repaired  to  SyUa  as  the  leadw  of  a 
hxge  body  of  iMcea,  not  as  a  simple  soldier.^^x^mRa  pueritia. 
Amcmg  the  Romans,  boyhood,  or  puenlta,  ended  at  17  years  of  age, 
whan  adoUtuniia,  at  youth*  commenced,  and  continaed  .on  until 
about  80  or  over.  From  the  end  of  adcUMunHa  until  45  or  50, 
they  weie  called  jwoenes.  The  {^ecise  limit,  however,  of  each  of 
these  peziods,  is  hi  from  being  clearly  asceitamedi 

8.  Inemiie  aioUMeeniia.  "In  the  boning  of  his  youth."  Cicero 
alludes  to  Pompey's  having,  at  the  age  of  2d,  by  his  own  authority, 
raised  three  legions,  and  marched  with  Uiem  to  the  aid  of  SyUa,  de- 
ieatmg  on  the  way  the  leaders  of  die  oppoMto  party.  SyUa  received 
him  with  great  honour,  and  saluted  him  with  the  title  of  imperaior. 
Tbis  compliment  was  the  more  remarkable  as  Pompey  was  not  yet 
old  enough  to  be  admitted  into  the  senate. 

9.  Qui  saepiiu  cum  hosU  eonflixitf  dtc.  "  Who  has  engaged 
more  firequently  with  a  public  foe,  than  any  one  has  oontended  with 
•  private  enemy."  HosiU^  "  a  public  foe,"  **  an  enemy  to  one's 
country."  Jnmieus,  "  a  private  foe,"  "  a  personal  enemy." — ^The 
difference  must  also  be  marked,  between  eonJUgere  and  ceneerUare : 
the  former  means  "  to  engage,"  "  to  come  into  actual  ooUision 
with,"  ^*  to  fight  against  with  arms ;"  the  latter,  "  to  contend  in 
words,"  "  to  quarrel  with."  Compare  Manutius  :  "  Concertevil,  i.  e. 
•erUa,  nameanJUgere  est  armU  contendere.*'  Thus,  Cie.  ep.  ad  Att, 
9,  13 :  "  Quia  nunquam  aeciditf  ut  cum  eo  verba  una  concsrfisrcm." 
(  10.  Plures  provmeias  eoirfecit,  "  Has  settled  the  afiaiis  of  more 
provinces."  Confecit  has  here,  in  some  degree,  though  not  exactly, 
the  force  of  adnUnutravit.  Compare  Ep.  ad  Att,  4, 17 :  **  Confeeta 
BritanmOf  chtidibut  aceeptis,*'  6lc. 

II.  Cujua  adolescentia,  &c.  **  Whose  youth  was  trained  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  military  art,  not  by  the  precepte  of  others,  but  by 
his  own  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  commander ;  not  by  disasters 
in^vTsr,  but  by  yictories ;  not  l^  a  series  of  campaigna,  but  by  a 
succession  of  triumphs." 

>  12.  Triumpkis.  Pompey  had  already  enjoyed  two  fenumphs,  one 
for  the  overthrow  of  Hiarbas,  king  of  Numidia;  and  the  other  for 
bringing  the  war  in  Spain  to  a  close.  Some  commentators  mske 
liim  to  have  had,  by  this  time,  three  triumphs.  This,  however,  is 
quite  erroncoas,  since  his  third  and  most  splendid  triumph  was  at 
the  end  of  the  Mitbridatjc  war.    iPku.  VU.  Pomp,  ec  46.) 
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13.  In  quo  iBum,  dec.    '<  lii  which  the  good  fortane  of  ths  ze-  g0 
public  has  not  exercised  his  talents,"  i.  e.  has  not  given  him  an 
opportunitj  of  displaying  his  abilities  for  the  good  of  his  coontiy. 

14.  CioUe.  Between  Sylla,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Cinna  and 
Caibo,  with  the  remains  of  the  Manan  party,  on  the  other.  Pompey 
aided  with  Sylla. 

16.  Afrieanum.  Against  Co.  Domitias,  and  other  prasciibecl 
members  of  the  Marian  faction,  who  had  united  their  forcea  with 
those  of  Hiarbas,  king  of  Numidia.  On  Pompey's  retnm  from  this 
war,  Sylls  saJuted  him  with  the  title  of  Magnus,  or  **  the  Great." 
iPlui.  Vii,  Pomp.  c.  13.)  Pompey  was  then  only  in  the  24th  year 
of  his  age. 

16.  Transalpinum,  Sertorius  had  probably  formed  alUancea.witb 
the  independent  Gallic  tribes  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps, 
and  these  appear  to  have  resisted  Pompey  on  his  march  into  Spain. 
Pompey  gives  an  account  ai  his  operations  against  these  tribes,  in 
his  letter  to  the  senate,  which  has  come  down  to  us  among  th« 
fragments  of  the  tfaisd  book  of  Sallust's  Roman  History :  "  Nomine 
modo  imperii  a  veins  accepto,  diehus  quadraginta  exerciium  paravi  ; 
hoeUsque,  in  eervidbue  Italiae  jam  agetUes,  ab  Alpibue  in  Hiepor 
mam  eummooi.  Per  eas  iter  aliud  atque  Hannibal,  nobis  opporlw- 
niuspaUfeci.  Jtecepi  GaJUam^  Pyrenaeum,  LaUtaniam^  Jndigetes,** 
Compare  Appian,  B.  C.  1,  109. 

17.  Hispaniense.  The  war  with  Sertorius,  which  lasted  from 
A.  U.  C.  C76  to  682.— Jfix^m  ex  civitatibus,  dec.  "  Where  re- 
volted states  and  the  most  warlike  communities  were  united  against 
us."  literally,  "  composed  of  revolted  states,"  &c.  By  cintatibue 
are  here  meant  those  states,  or  tribes,  in  Spain  that  had  gone  over 
from  the  Romans  to  Sertorius.  Compare  Manutius :  "  civitatibus^ 
quae  a  populo  Romano  ad  Sertorium  de/ecerdnt." — ^As  regards  the 
expression,  ex  betiicosissimis  nationibus,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  army  of  Sertorius  consisted  principally  of  the  most  warUke  tribes 
of  Spain,  whom  he  had  disciplined  in  a  great  degree  after  the  Roman 
manner.  , 

18.  Servile.  The  war  against  Spartacus,  the  well-known  leader 
of  the  gladiators  and  slaves.  Crassus  deserved  the  credit  of  termi- 
nating this  war,  having  defeated  the  enemy,  and  slain  12,000  of 
them  ;  whereas,  Pompey  merely  encountered  the  fugitives  from  the 
field  of  battle^  and  killed  dOOO.  Still  the  popular  voice  assigned 
the  chief  praise  to  Pompey  ;  and  Cicero,  in  order  to  flatter  him,  re- 
echoes the  opinion.    (Consult  Plutarch,  Vii,  Pomp.  c.  21.) 

19..  Nancie.  The  vrar  against  the  pirates,  called  also,  in  the  pio» 
?ious  part  of  this  oration,  maritimum  beUum, 
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go  ^'  HosHvm,  These  are  enumezated  as  follows  by  the  Dauphin 
editor :  kings,  exiles,  proscribed  persons,  pirates,  and  slaves. 

21.  Confieta.  "  Brought  to  a  dose." — Inusumilitari.  "Within 
the  range  of  military  experience." 

22.  Jam  vero  vtrhUiy  &c.  "  In  the  next  place,  what  strain  of 
oratory  can  be  found,  commensurate  with  the  warlike  virtues  of 
Cneius  Pompey  V*  Jam  vero  is  elegantly  employed  by  Cicero,  on 
many  occasions,  in  the  sense  of  demdCf  to  mark  a  transition  bom 
one  heAd  of  a  discourse  to  another. 

23.  Neque  enimy  &c.  "  For  neither  are  those  the  only  virtues 
of  a  commander,  that  are  commonly  regarded  as  such."  The  other 
virtutes  imperatoriae  are  mentioned,  after  a  long  digresnon,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  chapter,  viz. :  innocerUia,  temperaniia,  fiietj 
&c. — ^The  expression  mrttues  vmperaioriae  may  also  be  rendered 
more  freely,  "  distinguisfeed  attributes  of  a  commander.'* 

24.  Quae  tanta  surUy  dec.  "  Which  exist  in  a  greater  degree  in 
this  one  individual,  than  they  have  in  all  the  other  commanders  whom 
we  have  either  seen  or  heard  of"  The  student  will  mark  the  ele- 
gant phraseology  of  tanta quanta  ""  mm,  in  place  of  the  ordi- 
nary comparative  with  quam. 

g£  1.  Testia  est  Italia.  **  Italy  is  a  proof  of  the  troth  of  my  re- 
marks," i.  e.  a  proof  of  the  consummate  military  dull  of  Pompey. — 
Quam  tile  ipse,  &c.  Tlie  allusion  is  to  the  important  services  ren- 
dered by  Pompey,  m  aiding  to  crush  the  power  of  the  Marian  faction 
in  Italy.     Compare  Plutarch,  Vit.  Pomp.  c.  9 :  Uoftiriiiov  il  davfid^' 

K,  r.  X. 

2.  Testis  est  Stcilia.  He  was  successful  in  an  expedition  against 
Perpenna  and  Carbo  in  that  island,  A.  U.  C.  671.  {Pint.  Vii. 
Pomp.  c.  10.) 

3.  Non  terrore  belli,  dec.  "  Not  by  the  terror  of  his  arms  but 
the  rapidity  of  his  operations,"  i.  e.  not  so  much  by  the  terror  of  his 
arms  as  by,  &c. 

4.  Testis  est  Africa.  AUuding  to  the  war  against  Domitius  and 
Hiarbas.     Consult  note  l5,  page  80. 

6.  Testis  est  GalUa.  Consult  note  16,  page  80. — Iter.  Pompey 
In  his  letter  to  the  senate,  already  cited,  (note  16,  page  80,)  nuJces 
mention  of  a  ^ew  rodd  which  he  had  opened  over  the  Alps ;  and 
Appian  {B.  C.  1,  109)  informs  us,  that  it  was  around  the  sources  of 
the  Rhone  and  Po,  d//^l  rati  iCfiyaU  to9  rt  'PoSavoi  ical  'Hpi^cvoB. 

6.  Testis  est  Hispania.  The  praise  of  Cicero  here  is  mere  flat- 
tery. As  long  as  Sertorius  lived,  his  superior  militazy  talents  com- 
pletely eclipsed  those  of  Pompey,  and  made  Spsio  Mj  thing  else 
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but  a  tbeatve  of  gUay  for  the  latter.    Pompey  coly  became  yietori-  g| 
fMu  after  Sertorius  was  aasassinated  by  bis  own  officer*. 

7.  Ttiro  penado99que.  The  war  is  called  tetrum,  *<  disgncelal," 
from  the  character  of  the  foe,  who  were  principally  gladiatois  and 
slaves;  and  it  is  styled  jMrKtiA»«»fli,  " dangeroos,"  from  these 
gladiators'  having  been  trained  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and»  also, 
from  the  abilities  of  their  leader  Spartaoos.  Compaie  the  words  of 
Plutarch  (Ft/.  CratB.  C.  9):  O^jclr'  ow   ra^ap'  i^iav  koI  rd  ai9'Xfd¥ 

iwovy  &s  wpdt  itrtt  Tuif  ivtrxoXwriTCMr  no^ftatf  jra2  fuyt^rtnff  ditferipaws 
i^infow  r«if  foaroiv.  "  It  was  no  longer  then  the  indignity  and 
disgnce  of  this  revolt  Ibat  afflicted  the  senate  ;  bat  now,  on  account 
of  the  fear  and  danger,  they  sent  foith  both  the  eonsuW  to  tlus,  as  to 
one  of  their  most  difficult  and  important  wars." 

8.  Quoi  beUum,  dec.  All  mere  oratorical  exaggeration.  The 
credit  of  ending  the  war  was  due  to  Crassus,  but  popular  &TOttr 
gave  it  to  Pompey.  The  latter,  after  having  defeated  the  fugitives 
from  the  field  of  battle,  where  Crassus  had  proved  victorious,  wrote 
to  Cm  senate,  that  Crassus  had  indeed  gained  a  victoiy  over  die 
runaways  in  a  pitched  battle,  but  that  he  himself  had  cut  up  the 
war  by  the  rOOts^  in  lt«X9  f  ^  ^^^  ifaniras  ^avepS  lKjp6mrot  vs»tiaiKtif^ 
oArds  a  To9  voXIftov^rJ^y  fi^ap  dvipiiKt.     {VU.  CrOM.  C.  11.) 

9.  Omnes  orae.  Alluding  to  the  power  of  the  prates,  before 
tbey  were  reduced  by  Pomp^,  and  their  infesting  all  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Compare  the  words  of  Appian,  B.  M.  92 : 
•i  pAvns  Iri  riii  i&as  OaX&r<n|{  icpdrow,  dXXft  iroZ  rik  lirrds  *Hf>cucXtMi» 

10.  Genu*  ac  natienet.  "  Nations  and  communities.'^  Gem, 
when  contrasted  with  naHOf  may  oe  called  the  generic  term,  sod 
implies  a  whole  race.  Thus,  the  Grermans  are  a  geiu,  the  Saxons 
a  mUio.    (Cromhie,  Gymn,  vol.  2,  p.  256.) 

11.  Denique  maria  cmrna^  dec.  "  In  a  wofd,  aB  seasy  as  w^ 
the  whole  taken  collectively,  as  the  bays  and  harbours  in  each." 
By  omnia  maria  are  here  meant  all  the  seas  composmg  Uie  Medi- 
terranean, sueh  as  the  Mare  Sieulumf  the  Mare  Hadiriatieum, 
Mare  Aegaeum,  Mare  CreHewm,  dtc,  and  by  uimersa  (sc.  marta) 
the  whole  Mediterranean,  of  course,  is  in^lied. — ^The  common- text 
has  or%»  after  emguiiei  but  Graevius  very  properly  rejected  it  on 
the  auth<Hrity  of  one  of  his  MSS.  Sing%diM  (sc.  mari^)  is  q>posed 
to  universa. 

12.  Toiomari.  "  Throughout  the  whole  Mediterranean."— ilirt 
tamfuit  ahdiht9f  6lc,  **  Or  was  so  retired  as  to  escape  the  notiiQ* 
of  the  fue."    By  the  foe  are  meant  the  pirates. 
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Q1  13.  QtM  fULvigavii,  6ic.  "  Who  sailed  atnoad,  that  did  not  cz  - 
pose  himself  to  the  risk  either  of  death,vor  of  slaveiy,  since  he  most 
either  tnurerse  the  sea  during  the  winter  season,  or  when  its  surface 
was  swarming  with  purates  V*  In  the  winter  the  sea  would  be  free 
from  piiales. — ^The  common  text  has  namgaretj  but  Heumamras 
lestozed  rumgeretitr  from  the  early  editions.  Namgarehur  is  to  be 
taken  impersonally,  in  the  sense  ofnmngunium  esset. 

14.  Tarn  vetus.  "  Of  so  long  continuance."  These  depreda- 
tions had  continued  from  about  A.  U.  C.  666.  The  present  oration 
was  pronounced  A.  U.  G.  687,  soihat  the  whole  period  had  been 
about  SI  years. — Ttm  Ute  dispemm.  **  So  widdy  disseminated." 
Consult  note  6,  page  76,  where  an  account  is  given  of  the  extensiya 
power  of  the  pirates. 

15.  Omnibus  anniSf  dee.  Pompey  broke  the  power  of  the  pir^es 
'in  the  space  of  forty-nine  days,  and  terminated  the  whole  war  in 

about  three  months.    {PkU.  Vit.  Pomp.  c.  26,  and  28.— Compare 
Florust  3,  6.) 

16.  Quod  veetigal.  '<  What  branch  of  reyenue." — Cui  praesidio 
rlusibus  vutrif  fijMtit,  ''To  whom  haye  you  been  a  source  of 
protection  with  your  fleets  1" 

17.  Longinqua.  ^Things  *at  a  distance."  Opposed  to  things 
nearer  home,  in  which  the  Romans  were  personally  concerned,  and 
had  been  personal  sufferers. 

16.  Proprium  populi  Romam,  '<  The  peculiar  eharaeteiistic  of 
the  Roman  people." 

19.  PropugnacuUs  imptrii.  **  By  the  fordes  of  their  empire." 
By  prOpuffnaada  are  here  meant  all  the  means  of  defence  at  the 
command  of  the  republic.  Emesti  thinks^  that  the  tenki  refers  to 
the  Roman  colonies  planted  in  conquered  countries,  and  which 
would  fumish'the  means  of  defence  against  foreign  a^[ression.  In 
this,  however,  he  is  decidedly  wrong.  Sehutz  takes  a  more  correct 
view  of  the  subject,  when  he  remarks ;  **  classes  et  exerekus  intd" 
ligi  patet  ex  anteeedentibus  et  sequsntibusy 

20.  Soeiis  vestris,  dtc.  "  Need  I  tell  you  that  the  sea  has  been 
shut,  during  these  latter  years,  upon  your  allies,  when  our  own 
armies  have  never  crossed  over  from  Brundisium  unless  in  the  depth 
of  winter  1" — ^The  seas  being  closed  upon  their  allies  is  one  of  the 
langringua,  on  which  there  is  no  need  of  dwellmg,  when  the  orator 
can  tell  of  other  things  so  much  nearer  home. 

21.  Brundisio,  Brundisium  was  the  usual  seaport  fenn  ^rHucb 
they  sailed  for  Greece.     Consult  Geographical  Iiidez.-^The  Ro- 

armies  alluded  to  in  the  text,  were  tiiose  sent  against  Mithii- 
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82.  Swmmakienu.    When  Che  pirates  would  be  awaj.    Conaiilt  fi| 
note  13.  * 

1.  Cum  Ugtttiy  &c.  "  When  ambaesadon  of  the  Roman  people  g2 
were  zansomed  from  captiTity,"  i.  e.  when  your  own  ambaaaadon 
were  made  captivea  by  the  pirates,  and  a  ransom  had  to  be  paid  for 
them.r-^Who  these  ambassadors  were  is  not  known,  nor  at  what 
time,  nor  under  what  circumstances  they  were  taken. 

2.  Vuodecim  secures.  "  Two  praetors  with  their  lictors."  liter- 
ally, <*  twelve  axes.''  £ach  praetor  had  in  Rome  two  Uctors  ;  in 
the  provinces  six.  The  juraetors  taken  on  this  occasion  are  called 
by  Plutarch,  Sextilius  and  Bellious.     {Vit,  Pomp.  c.  24.) 

3.  Cnidum  aut  Colophonem,  dec.  Consult  Geographical  Index. 
— Innumerabilesque  alias.  Plutarch  makes  the  number  of  cities 
taken  ^  by  them  amount  to  four  hundred :  al  i*  &Xo«irac  ir^Xcis  W 
avTciv  rerpaKdciat. 

4.  Atque  cos  porhis^  dec.  "  Aye,  and  those  harbours  too,  from 
which  you  derive  the  very  breathings  of  existence."  Literally,  "  life 
and  respiration,''  i.  e.  the  very  means  of  sustenance.  The  allusion 
is  to  the  harbours  of  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Africa^  whence  the  me- 
tropolis was  supplied  with  com.  In  consequence  of  the  pirates' 
being  inasters  of  the  sea,  the  markets  at  Rome  were  ill-supplied  with 
grain,  and  hence  arose  serious  apprehensions  of  famine.  {FluL  ViL 
Pomp.  c.  25.) 

6.  InspeetarUe  praetore.  "  Under  the  very  eyes  of  a  praetor." 
Who  this  praetor  was  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  He  is  thought  by 
some  to  have  been  M.  Antonius,  son  of  the  famous  orator  of  that 
name,  and  father  of  Mark  Antony,  the  triumvir.  He  was  afterward 
{A.  U.  C.  679)  sent  against  the  pirates^  and  attacked  the  Cretans 
who  had  harboured  and  were  connected  with  them,  but  was  defeated 
off  that  island  with  the  loss  of  most  of  his  ships,  which  were  taken 
by  the  enemy.     {Flonis,  3,  7. — Liv.  Epit.  99.) 

6.  Ejus  ipsius  liberos.  "  That  the  child  of  this  same  praetor." 
According  to  Plutarch,  (VU.  Pomp.  c.  24,)  a  daughter  of  M.  Anto- 
nius,  the  praetor,  was  taken  by  the  pirates,  and  ransomed  from  them 
for  a  large  sum. — Libera^.  The  term  liberi  is  not  'Unfrequently 
employed  by  the  Latin  writers,  when  the  reference  is  only,  as  m 
the  present  case,  to  a  single  child.  The  authorities  on  this  point 
are  very  ably  adduced  by  Scheller.  {Lot.  Deutsch.  Worterb.  vol. 
3,  col.  6685.)  The  only  one  which  we  will  here  cite  is  that  of 
Caius  (ad  Dig.  lib.  50,  tit.  16,  leg.  148)  ;  "  Non  est  sine  liberis, 
cut  vel  unus  JUius,  unave  JUia  est,  haec  enim  enunciatiOf  habet 
liberos,  semper  plurativo  numero  profertur^  siciU  et  pugillares  et 
codicilU." — ^Dacier  falls  into  an  amusing  error,  through  too  mufih 
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fiO  ^^'^'^  ^  tnuulating  tlie  pnaeiit  passage  of  Cicero.  He  misUkea 
liberos  for  l^os,  and  makes  the  Roman  praetor  to  have  lost  hk 
hooks  !  not  his  child :  **  Ignoies-YOtis  que  see  Uvres  ont  M  enler^s 
per  les  conairos  r»  {Plutarque,  par  Daeier.'-Vie  de  FomfU^  in 
notU.) 

7.  OstienMe  incommoium.  "  The  disaster  at  Oetia."  Ostiawas 
a  sea-port,  at  the  moaih  of  the  Tiber,  and  was  regarded  as  the  har- 
bour of  Rome.  The  pirates  took  and  plundered  it,  destroying  the 
fleet  diere.  So  great,  indeed,  was  their  daring  on  this  occasion, 
that  they  even  remained  there  a  considerable  time,. and  esqposed 
their  booty  to  sale.     {Dio  Cassius,  86,  5.) 

8.  Conml  populi  Romani.  The  name  of  this  consul  does  not 
appear,  from  any  ancient  writer.  Dio  Cassius  (I.  c.)  makes  no  alln- 
ftion  to  any  at  all. — Capta  eUque  oppressa  est.  '*  Was  taken  and 
sunk.** 

9.  I7nti»  hominis.    Pompey. 

10.  Intra  Oceani  ostium,  "Within  the  straits  of  the  ocean,^ 
i.  e.  the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  There  is  great  propriety  in  the  use  of 
the  expression  oceani  ostiumj  (literally,  "  mouth  of  the  ocean,**)  to 
designate  the  straits  in  question,  since  a  strong  and  constant  current 
flows  into  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  the  middle 
of  the  straits. 

1 1 .  Obeundi  negotii.  **  Of  transacting  business.** —  Tantos  cursus 
•*  So  long  voyages.*' 

12.  Quam  eeleriter,  dec.  '*  As  rapidly  as,  under  the  guidance  of 
Pompey,  the  war  on  our  part  sped  its  unpetuons  way  over  the 
deep."  Impetus  belli  is  a  poetic  form  of  expression,  for  the  simple 
bellum,  with  the  associate  idea,  however,  of  impetuosity  and  power. 
Thus  we  have  in  Lucretius,  (5,  lOl,)  "  impetus  coeli,^*  for  coelum ; 
and  in  Accius,  {ap.  Cic.  de  Divin.  1,  22,)  "noctumus  impetus ^^^ 
for  nox.  Compare  the  following  remark  of  Ernesti :  Totaforma, 
belli  impetus  navigavit,  poetiea  est.  Sensus  est ;  quanta  celeritate 
Pompeius  beUumj  et  quam  strenue  gesserit."" 

13.  Nondum  tempestivo^  dec.  *'  Before  the  sea  was  yet  fit  for 
navigation,"  i.  e.  before  the  season  for  sailing  was  come.  Tempes- 
Hvo  is  here  equivalent  to  tempore  opportune,  **  fit  by  reason  of  the 
time  of  year;"  The  season  for  navigation  usually  commenced  about 
Ae  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  on  the  22d  of  April. 

14.  Siciliam  adiit.  Pompey  directed  his  earliest  attention  to 
Sicily,  in  order  to  secure  that  important  granary  of  the  republic. 
He  then  proceeded,  with  the  same  view,  to  Africa  and  Sardinia. — 
The  management  of  the  war  against  the  pirates  was  conferred  on 
Pompey  by  the  Gabinian  law.  This  law  invested  him  with  the  com- 
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mand  of  tlfe  whole  Mediterranean,  and  with  power  over  the  knd  for  fiO 
foor  hundred  stadia  (about  46  miles)  ihnn  the  coasts.  He  was  em- 
powered/also  to  choose  out  of  the  senators  fifteen  lieutenants  to  act 
^imder  him ;  he  was  to  take  from  the  quaestois,  and  other  public 
receiyers,  what  money  he  pleased,  and  equip  a  fleet  of  200  sail. 
<«The  number  of  marme  forces,  of  marinels  and  rowers,  was  left  en- 
tirelj  to  his  discretion.  The  day  after  this  law  was  passed,  Pompey 
summoned  an  as8enri}Iy,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  almost  as  much 
more  as  the  first  decree  had  bestowed.  He  was  empowered  to  fit 
out  500  gallejrs,  and  to'  raise  an  army  of  120,000  foot  and  5000 
horse.  TVenty-four  senators  were  selected,  who  had  all  been  gen- 
erals or  praetors,  and  were  appointed  'Ids  lieutenants,  and  he  had 
two  quaestors  allowed.     (Pba.  Vit.  Pomp.  c.  25,  »eq.) 

15.  Haee  tria  frumentaria  suhtidia.  "These  three  granaries.** 
— Dualms  Hisparms.  "  The  two  Spains,"  i.  e.  hither  and  &ither 
Spain,  Citerior  and  Ulterior,     Consult  Geographical  Index. 

16.  Illpici  maris.  The  Mare  lUyricum  was  that  part  o(  the 
Adriatic,  whidh  lay  along  the  IIl3rrian  coast. — Achaiam.  The  Roman 
province  of  Achaia  included  all  the  Peloponnesus,  and  a  part  of 
Greece  north  oi  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  By  omnem  Graeeiam  ia, 
therefore,  meant  all  the  rest  of  Greece. 

17.  Jtaliae  duo  maria.  The  upper  and  lower  seas,  or  the  Adriatic 
and  Tuscan. — AAomamt.  "  He  fiirriished,*'  i.  e.  supplied.  Aiomo 
is  here  equivalent  to  instruo,  with  the  collateral  idea  of  decking'or 
adorning.  Compare  Cae».  B.  C.  1,  26  :  "  Eodem  conatu,  apfaror 
tuque,  omni  opuUntia  instgnmm  armorum  helium  adomaverant,** 

18.  Ut  a  BrundisiOf  «Scc.  "  On  the  forty-ninth  day  after  he  set 
out  firom  Brundisium.**  Vjis  here  elegantly  used  foTposiquam. 
Consult  Tursellirms,  de  Part.  Lot.  s.  v.  ^  1,  22. 

19.  Totam  Ciliciam.  The  power  of  the  pirates  had  its  rise  in 
Cilicia,  and  this  country  eventually  became  their  centre  of  opera- 
tions, and  chief  stronghold. — Pompey  defeated  them  in  a  naval 
battle  off  Coracesium,  on  the  co§st  of  Cilicia  Trachea. 

1."  l7«fK*  hujus  imperio  ac  potestatL  ^  **  To  the  absolute  control  g3 
of  this  one  individual,"  i.  e.  they  surrendered  themselves  uncondi- 
tionally to  Pompey. — When  imperium  and  potescas  are  opposed  to 
each  other,  the  former  denotes  military  power,  the  latter  civil ;  and 
when  both  are  combined  in  one  clause,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  that  of  full  and  absolute  au 
thority. 

•  2.  Cretenaibus.     Crete,  next  to  Cilicia,  was  the  greatest  nursery 
of  the  purates,  and  one  of  their  chief  receptacles.     The  transaction 
alluded  to  in  the  text,  however,  notwithstanding  the  commendations 
29 
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33  of  Cicezo,  was  far  from  honourable  to  Pompey.  MeteDus,  a  reta- 
tion  of  the  one  who  had  commanded  in  conjunction  with  Pompejr 
in  Spain,  had  been  sent  into  Crete,  by  the  Roman  people,  soma 
time  before  Pompey  was  employed  in  this  war.  Metellus  had  broken 
up  many  strongholds  of  the  pirates  in  that  island,  when  the  remain- 
der, who  were  besieged  by  him,  suppliantly  addressed  themselves  to 
Pompey,  and  invited  him  into  the  islands  as  included  in  his  commis- 
sion, and  iaUing  within  that  distance  from  the  sea  to  which  he  was 
authorized  to  carry  his  arms.  Pompey  listened  to  their  af^Iication, 
and  by  a  letter  directed  Metellus  to  take  no  farther  steps  in  the  war. 
At  the  same  time,  he  ordered  -the  cities  of  Crete  -not  to  obey  Metel- 
lus, but  Lucius  Octavius,  one  of  his  own  lieutenants^  whom  he  sent 
to  take  the  command.  Octavius  went  in  among  the  besieged,  and 
fought  on  their  side  ;  a  circumstance,  says  Plutarch,  which  rendered 
Pompey  not  only  odious  but  ridiculous.  Metellus,  however,  pur- 
sued his  operations,  till  he  took  the  pirates,  and  put  them  all  to 
death.  As  for  Octavius,  he  exposed  him  in  the  camp  as  an  object 
of  contempt,  and  loaded  him  with  reproaches,  after  which  he  dis- 
missed him.     (Pitt/.  Vit.  Pomp.  c.  S9.) 

3.  Apparavit.  **  Prepared  foi.*^-*'Media  aestate.  Plutarch  says 
the  war  was  brought  to  a  close  in  three  months  at  farthest :  •tk  iw 
fr\tiovi  x^*V  Tfuuiv  finvCiv.  (Ft/.  Pomp.  c.  28.) 

4.  Est  hau  divinaf  &c.  "  This  degree  of  military  talent  on  the 
part  of  a  commander  is  divine  and  incredible,"  i.  e.  ia  divine  in  its 
character,  and  surpasses  all  the  ordinaxy  powers  of  belief. 

5.  Nan  enim  solum^  dec.  Consult  note  23,  page  80. — BeUanii 
virtus.    "  Ability  in  war." 

6.  Sed  multae  sunt,  d&c.  **  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many 
other  exalted  qualities,  the  handmaids  and  attendants  of  this  vir 
tue."     Bujus  virtutis,  sc.  imperatoriae, 

7.  Quanta  innocentiat  dec.  "  Of  how  much  moral  purity  ought 
commanders  to  be."— 7Vinp«rfl»/ta.  "Self-control." — Fids 
**  Good  faith.'*    Adherence  to  their  word. 

8.  Quanta  facilitaU.  *»  How  afiable  and  easy  of  access."-— 
QuaTUo  ingenio^  &c.  "  Of  how  much  penetration,  of  how  much 
humanity  1" 

9.  Summa  enim  sunt  omnia.  **  For  there  all  exist  in  the  high- 
est degree,"  i.  e.  in  the  character  of  Pompey  all  these  qualities  are 
found  in  the  highest  perfection. 

10.  Ex  aliorum  contentions.  "  By  a  comparison  with  others." 
Thus,  Cic  ds  Off.  1,  17 :  "  Si  contentio  quaedam  et  comparatia 
fiat,''  and  Partit.  Or.  S  :  "  Rervm  contentiones,  quid  majtu,  quid 
par,  quid  minus  sit.** 
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11.  Potntmtu  akquam  mumero  puiare.    "  Can  we  hold  in  toy  g3 
eBtimation.''     Literally,    "  can  we  reckon  in  any  number,*'  L  e.  of 
generale ;  can  we  regud  as  at  «U  fit  to  be  numbered  among  gen- 
erals.. 

12.  Cujus  in  exercUu^  &c.  "  In  whose  aimy  commissions  for 
the  office  of  centurion  are<  now  and  have  heretofore  been  sold." 
The  allusion  cannot  be  to  LucuUus,  on  whom  he  has  already 
bestowed  so  n^ny-  encomiums,  but,  from  the  use  of  the  present 
tense,  (veneant,)  seems  aimed  at  Glabrio.>-~-The  student  will  merit 
the  force  of  the  subjunctiye  mood  in  this  and  the  succeeding  clauses, 
as  indicating,  not  what  Cicero  asserts  on  his  own  authority,  but  from 
the  rumour  of  the  day.  It  is  equivalent,  in  fact,  therefore,  to  ^<  in 
whose  army,  as  is  said,"  &c. 

13.  Quid  hunc  hominem,  &c.  **  What  lofty  or  generous  senti- 
ments can  we  imagine  that  man  to  entertain  respecting  hb  coun- 
try." Supply  after  quid,  the  words  postumut  jmtare  from  the  pro 
ceding  clause,  but  in  a  somewhat  diffiarent  sense. 

14.  Propter  eupidikUem  provineiae,  ''From  the  desire  of 
retaining  his  proTince  for  a  longer  period,"  i  e.  of  holding  over  in 
his  command  beyond  the  time  appointed.  The  money  was  givMi, 
not  to  procure  a  province,  but  to  induce  the  magistrates  at  home  to 
interfere,  and  prevent  any  recall,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  from  the 
province  where  the.  individual  was  then  acting.  Compare  the  ex- 
planation of  Exnesti :  "  Non  ui  pfovindam  deeemererU,  sed  ut 
impedireiU  ne  anno  exacto  decedere  de  promneia  fulferetur." — Ex^ 
nesti  supposes  LucuUus  to  be  the  person  meant.  This,  however, 
cannot  posnbly  be  coireet.  Lucullvs  had  set  out  against  Mithri- 
dates  many  years  before  the  period  when  this  speech  was  delivered  ^ 
whereas,  from  the  language  of  Cicero,  the  transaction  referred  to 
would  seem  to  have  been  of  a  very  recent  dato.  So  again,'  in 
chapter  22,  the  orator  speaks  of  the  injwriae  and  libidmcs  of  the 
Roman  commandera  sent  out  that  vny  year,  which  of  course  can- 
not in  any  way  apply  to  Lueullus.  Acilius  Glabrio  is  undoubtedly 
meant. 

15.  In  quaestu.    <' At  interest."    Compare  Or.  in  Fit.  c.  85. 

16.  Vestra  admurmuratio,  6lc.  **  Your  murmurs*,  my  coontry^ 
men,  make  it  apparent,  that  you  recognise  the  individuals  who  have 
acted  thus."  Literally,  **  your  munnuiing  makes  it  that  you 
appear  to  recognise,**  &c. — Cardinal  Maury,  in  his  Essai  sur 
^  Eloquence,  ^  58,  thinks,  that  Cicero  met  with  some  interruption 
nere  from  certain  individuals^  who  had  appropriated  a.  portion  of  the 
public  money  to  £heir  own  private  purposes,  and  who  consequently 
thought,  that  the  remarks  of  the  speaker  were  in  some  degree 
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g3  directed  agaioet  themselireB.  He  soppotes  that  Ciceio  iraited  till 
nleoce  was'again.obtained,  and  then  availed  himself  of  the  inter- 
ruption, to  ezfffesa  it  as  his  conviction  that  their  ontcries  were  only 
80  many  indications  of  a  consciousness  of  guilt.  This  is  a  most 
nnfortunate  piece. of  criticism.  The  simple  tmth  appears  to  be, 
that  the  mormurs.  pame,  as  Cicero  himself  plainly  perceives,  from 
the  irritated  populace,  who  were  giving  vent  in  this  way  to  the  indig- 
nation which  they  felt,  in  common  with  the  otator,  at  the  conduct 
of  the  individuals  to  whom  he  .alludes. 

17.  Ante.  " Previously."— iirartlwim.  "Rapacity."  Com- 
pare the  remark  of  Scheller,  (Praecept,  Siyl,  vol.  1,  pv  69) :  "  Av- 
anu  man  est,  qvi  pecuniae  nimia^pareU;.  kieteoKX.  ikiiur:  sed 
pecuniae  contequendae  nimU  cupidusy 

18.  Itinera,  "The  marches." — Per  heece  annoi.  "During 
these  latter  years."  The  alliision  is  to  the  movements  of  the  Ro- 
man forces,  sent,  under  different  commanders,  against  Mithridates, 
Sertorius,  Spartacus,  dec,  and  which  troops  had  to  pass  through 
different  parts  of  Italy,  before  they  reached  their  destined  scenes  of 
action*  From  the  language  of  Cicero,  they  would  appear  to  have 
been  guilty  of  excesses,  by  the  way,  against  their  own  eoontiymen. 

g^  1.  Hibernis*  "  By  their  wintering  among  them."  Referring  to 
the  license  and  rapacity  exereised^by  the  Roman  soldiery  against 
their  own  allies,  while  in  winter-quarters  throughout  their  cities. 

2.  Exercitwn  continere,  "  To  restrain  his  army,"  i.  e.  from  the 
plundering  and  despoiling  of  our  allies. 

3.  Qui  se  ip9um  no*  coniinet,  "  Who  does  not  restrain  him- 
self," i.  e.  who  in  these  same  matters  practises  no  restraint  over 
himself.  Graevius  gives  ^e  •  ipsCf  from  one  of  his  MSS.,  but,  as 
Emesti  correctly  remarks,  the  opposition  to  alios  requires  »e  ^aum. 

4.  In  judicando,  "  In  judging  of  others."  Supply  de  altis,  or 
else  the  simple  alios. 

5.  Sed  ne  vestigium  quidem-  "  But  even  its  veiy  footsteps." 
The  meaning  of  the  whole  clause  is,  that  the  anny  led  by  Pompey, 
so  far  from  plundering  any  thing,  did  not  even  set  foot  in  any  place 
where  it  was  unlawful  for  them  to  come :  i.  e.  violated  the  sanctity 
of  no  shrine,  as  had  been  the  case,  for  example,  in  fozmer  years, 
with  that  of  Comana.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Hotomann: 
"  Nonmodo  nUul  rapuisse,sed  ne  pedem  quidem,  %iH  nonlicehak 
posuisse." . 

6.  Quemadtnodum  rnUites  Mbement,  "  As  to  the  way  in  which 
our  soldiere  now  conduct  themselves  in  winter-quarters,"  i.  e.  as  to 
the  regularity  of  their  deportment  in  winter-quarten  now  that  the) 
have  Pomp^  over  them. 
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T    Ui  ntmpium  faciat  in  mUitem.     **  In  order  that  lie  may  go  to  g^ 
•xpense  upon  a  soldier,"  i.  e»  to  compel  him  to  expend  an^-part  of 
Kis  means  in  the  maintenance  of  our  soldiers. — CupienH,     **  When 
desiiing  so  to  do." 

8.  HiemU  entm,  6lc.  '*That  there  should  be  a  refiige  from  the 
severity  of  wmter,  not  for  the  indulgence  of  rapacity,  in  the  dwel 
lings,^"  dec. 

9.  QuaUs,    The  early  editidns  have  qwiU. 

10.  Invenium.  **  Originated."  More  litoally,  **  wete  obtain  • 
ed."  Some  of  the  early  editions  h».ve- initum,  which  arose  very 
probably  from  the  copyists  not  miderstandmg  hete  the  peculiar  force 
oiirwemtitm.  Even  Laikd>inu8  sedu  to  ah«  the  text,  and  gites 
naJtum  for  the  tme  reading.  The  use  of  tnventem,  in  tbis  passage, 
is  correctly  styledr  by  Emesti,  **  exquiaiinu  genut  loquendiy 
Compare  the  Greek  usage  of  employing  the  Yerb  shpictntVf  on  many 
occasions,  in  the  sense  of  parare,  coTuequif  dec. 

11.  Non  eximia  vis  remigum,  "No  extraordinary  exertions  oil 
the  part  of  rowers." 

12.  In  uUmof  terras.  The  allusion  is  to  Pan^hylia  and  Cilicia. 
Compare  chapter  16,  where  the  Cretan  ambasradors  are  said  to 
have  come  mito  Pompey,  who  was  then  in  Pampfaylia,  **  in  vUimaa 
frofSUrroMy  - 

18.  CUeros,  ^*  The  rest  of  your  commaodera."  So  eeteri  in  the 
next  paragraph. — Non  reiardarunt.     **^  Retarded  not  his  progress." 

14.  Deooctant,  **  Called  him  away."  This  is  the  reading  of 
all  the  earlier  editions^  except  the  Aldine,  where  revocavit  appears, 
probably  by  an  error  of  the  press.  From  this  last  edition  the  form 
revocavi^  found  its  way  into  the  later  ones,  until  Gruter  restored 
the  true  lection. 

15.  Non  libido  ad  volupiatemt  Sui,  **~No  licentious  feeling  to 
an  indulgence  in  pleasure ;  no-charms  of  scenery  to  gratification  of 
this  kind;  no  renown  of  any  city  to  a  visiting,  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  it ;  in  a  word,  not  toil  itself  to  repose." 

16.  Signa  et  tabulas.  '*  Statues  and  paintii^s."  WitiitaMat 
supply  picias. — Quae  eeteri  toUenda  esse,  dee.  Statues,  and  paint- 
ings, and  works  of  art  in  general,  were  favourite  objects  of  rapacity 
with  the  Roman  commaaden,  and  were  cairied  off  without  any 
scruple.  The  statues  and  pictures  which  Marcpllus  transported 
from  Syracuse  to  Rome,  fint  excited  that  cupidity,  which  led  the 
Roman  provincial  magistrates  to  pillage,  without  scruple  or  dis- 
tinction, the  houses  of  private  individuals  and  the  temples  of  the 
gods.  Marcellus  and  Mummius,  however,  despoiled  only  hostile  and 
conquered  countries.    Thcor  hud  made  over  theip  Blunder  to  tba 
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S4  public,  and,  ifter  it  wm  comreyed  to  Rome,  devoted  it  to  the  en 
beUisfament  df  the  e^Htal ;  but  sabseqoent  govemon  of  provinces, 
hsfing  acquired  a  taate  for  works  of  art,  began  to  appropiiate  to 
themselves  those  masterpieces  of  Greece,  which  they  had  foimerljr 
neither  known  nor  esteemed.  Some  contrived  plausible  pretexts 
for  borrowing  YsluaUe  works  of  art  from  cities  and  private  persons, 
vrithout  any  intention  of  restoring  them  ;  while  others,  less  cau- 
tions, or  more  shameless,  seized  whatever  pleased  them,  whether 
public  or  private  property,  without  excuse  or  remnneratien.  Bat 
though  this  passion  was  common  to  most  provincisl  governors,  none 
of  them  ever  came  op  to  the  full  measure  of  the  n^Mcity  of  Yenes, 
when  praetor  of  Sicily.  He  seized  tepestry,  pictures,  goM  and 
aSver  plate,  vases,  gems,  and  Corinthian  bronzes,  till  he  literally  did 
Hot  leave  a  single  article  of  value  of  these  descriptions,  in  the  whol^ 
island.    {Dvudop^s  Ruman  LUerature,  vol  8,  p.  384,  seq.) 

17.  Fuisse  quando.-  "That  there  once  were."  They  now  beKeve 
that  such  men  as  Curius  Dentatus,  Fabricins,  and  others,  once  ao*- 
tually  existed. 

16.  Quad  jam  noHonihuM  exteris,  Ac.  The  accoonte  which  the 
Romans  gave  them  of  the  continence  and  virtue  of  their  fathers,  had 
appeared  unworthy  of  belief  to  fbteign  nations,  when  contrasted 
with  the  rapacity  and  extortion  that  characterized  their  descendants. 

19.  Nunc  imperii  ve«trt,  6ui.  **Npw  the  true  lustre. of  you^ 
empire  shines  resplendent  among  those  nations.'*  Pompey  revives 
in  his  smgle  self  all  the  glory  of  the -good  old  Roman  times,  and 
Chat  glory  is  shared  by  his  country. — Lucei,  In  the  palunpeest  frag- 
ment of  this  oration,  recently  discovered,  we  have  luctm  ajferre  eee* 
pie,  which  also  ^ipears  in  two  other  MSS.,  but  it  is  evidently  a 
lyiere  gloss  for  lucei,  and  not  a  very  good  one  either.  • 

90.  Hae  tempertmHa.  **  Distinguished  for  his  self-control,*'  i.  e. 
dharacterized  by  that  aame  moderation  which  Pompey  now  exhibits, 
-^Impertart  aliis,  "  To  rule  over  others.** 
gg  1.  Jam  vero  Ua  facile*,  dec.  «So  easy,  too,  is  said  to  be  the 
access  of  private  individuals  unto  him,  so  unshackled  their  eveiy 
complaint  respecting  the  wrongs  done  them  by  others.*'  As  regards 
the  force  of  ^am  vero,  consult  note  3,  page  86. — FaeUes.  No  forms 
and  ceremony  are  required  in  approaching  Pompey. — L3)erae, 
There  are  no  restraints  whatever  upon  the  freedom  of  complaint' 

a.  Facilitate,     «*  In  affability.'* 

3.  Consilio,  "In  wisdom  of  counsel. "-^Dicemit  gravitate  et 
eopka,  <<In  powerful  and  flowing  eloquence."  As  regards  the 
peculiar  force  of  gramtaa,  and  gravis,  in  a  riietorical  point  of  view 
pmpve  the  xmofk  »!  h  C.  £mesti,  in  his  Ux.  Teekntd.  Lai. 
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Piffl. 
lUut.  p.  191 :  **Sed  nan  mimts  eartum  est,  gntvem  <«mtioneDi  «p-  QJC 
pellaUm  LaHnit  JikUoribug  esse,  quae  magnief  eplendidie,  aUieque 
eentUnu  ammoe  Ugtntium  impUret  ;  et  ipeam  gnritetora  trihutam 
m  oratoribus  vel  ecriptonbue,  qui.  Uiea  seneue  facile  ameipereni, 
atque  omnimi  rebus  augendie,  exaggerandisque  parte  eeeent."  And 
ag&m :  "  Neque  dubium  eei,  quin  Cieero,  {de  Invent,  1,  2,)  eum 
giayitate  e{  soaVitate  oratUme  omnem  eloquentiae  ambitum  eireum' 
ecriberet,  illam  ad  eententiarum  vim  et  splendorem^  hainc  ad  verbih 
rum  anuanenta  retuleriL* 

4.  In  quo  ipeOf  dec  "  In  which  Toxy  talent  itself  there  eiiate  a 
Jdnd  of  dignity,  well  adapted  to  the  character  of  one  who  com- 
manda.'*  The  referrace  is  to  the  tdent  of  haranguing,  which  suits 
so  well  the  chaiactear  of  a  commandor.  Some  editors  refer  in  quo 
4p»o  to  Pompey  ;  but  then  quaedem,  joined  to  dtgwtta*,  is  not  sdf- 
^iently  compliipentary. 

5.  Hoe  ipso  in  loco.  In  the  forunii  where  they  hare  often  heard 
Pompey  harangue. 

6.  Quatn  koetee,  dec.  "  When  the  common  enemies  of  all  na 
fions  have  regarded  it  as  inviolable,"  i.  e.  as  worthy  of  the  most 
Bnplicit  reliance.  Quam  ie  here  equivalent  to  eum  earn. — By  koetee 
ammum  gentium  are  meant  tb^  pirates.  CiceA>  employs  the  same 
circumlocution,  in  speaking  of  this  class  of  persons,  on  two  other 
occasions :  in  Verr.  6,  30,  and  de  Of.  B,  29  :  "  Pirata  est  commu^ 


7.  Tantum  helium.  This  ia  the  reading  of  the  earlier  editions, 
which  Emesti  first  restored.  The  common  text  has  ta$ttum  beUum 
hoc,  which  Graevius  transposed,  reading  hoc  tantum  helium. 

8.  Nostrae  memoriae.  *'  Of  our  time." — Videaiur.  The  use  of 
the  subjunctive  here  is  worth  noting.  The  meaning  is,  *<  who  seems 
9M,  far  as  we  can  perceive,"  i.  e.  as  £tf  as  it  is  allowed  mere  mortals 
to  scan  the  councils  of  omnipotence.  The  indicative  would  lurt^ 
been  too  strong. 

9.  Auctoritas.,  **  High  reputation."  Jmetoritas  is  here  equiva- 
lent to  "  opinio  insignis  de  aHeujus  virtute,**  dee.  {Ernesti  Clav. 
Cic.  s.  T.  4  8.) 

10.  Vehemenier  pertinere  ad  beUa  admimstranda.  **  Intimately 
pertains  to  the  management  of  Ibreign  waxs,"  i.  b.  eaceioises  a  pow- 
ered influence  upon  the  snecess  of  your  aims  abroad.— VesfHe 
The  palimpsest  fragment  has  noslm. 

11.  Etfama,  We  have  here  adopted  the  reading  of  the  paGmp* 
•est  fragment,  as  far  preferable  to  the  ordinary  one,  opinione  mfn 
minus  famae. — Qumn  oHque^  certa  ratiane,  ^  Tbui  b^  some  ^eA 
•nd  fweonthle  motive,*' 
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Page. 

g5      1%,  Clmu.    "  More  fllastrious  tiian  his,'*  1.  e.  Pompe^*«. 

13.  FacU  ad  uudoriiafem,  **  Contnbates  to  bigbfepatation.'* 
We  have  inserted  ad  before  auetoriUUem,  on  ihe  conjecture  of 
Weiske,  who  considers  the  couunon  reading,  facil  auetoritaUmf  as 
doabtful  in  point  of  Latinity. 

14.  Tanta  et  tarn  fratcUray  &c.  **  HaTe  yon  made  so  distin- 
guished and  honourable  expressions  oi  opinion.*'  The  term  judicia 
is  here  applied  to  the  honours  and  rewuds  bestowed  upon  merit. 
Comparer  the  remark  of  Emesti  (Cko.  Cic.  s.  v.) :  **  Judicia  dteui^ 
iur  eiiam  honores,  praemia^  quia  daniur  his  qui  Us  digni  fudiean- 
tur." — Pompey  obtained  the  honours  oi  a  tiiumphj  while  he  was- 
only  an  eques,  or  kai^t,  and  net  yet  of  an  age  to  entitle  hmi  to  a 
seat  in  the  senate.  He  was  sent  against  Sertoiius,  with  proconsu- 
lar command,  though  but  a  simple  quaestor ;  and  he  obtained  the 
consulship  before  he  was  full  thirty-six  years  old,  and  without  hav- 
ing gone  through  the  subordinate  offices.  In  the  regular  course  of 
things,  he  was,  at  thirty-six,  merely  old  enough  to  have  been  made 
aediie.     The  legal  age  for  the  consulship  was  forty-three. 

16.  UltHs  ihei.  The  day  when  the  Grabinilm  Uw .  was  passed. 
Consult  note  14,  page  82. — Cum  umiversus  papubu  Romanut, 
"  When  the  whole  Roman  people  with  one  Yoii:e.**  The  student 
will  mark  the  force  of  uniitersu^  here. 

16.  Hie  locus.  The  -rostra. — Unum  ad  cemmant  Ofsaiwm  |f(ii- 
tium  helium  imperatorem.  "As  sole  commander  for  a  war  that 
involved  the  common  interests  of  all  nations."  The  reference  k  to 
the  war  against  the  pirates.     Compare  note  6. 

17.  (^fUum  aucioritasi  The  common  text  has  quantum  kujua 
mueioritas.  But  hujus  is  not  needed  here,  since  the  remark  is  a 
general  one,  and  does  not  refer  to  any  individual  in  particular.  £r- 
nesti  thmks  that  hujus  must  either  be  rejected,  or  else  changed  into 
ducts.  He  prefers  the  former  eourse,  aiid  accordingly  throws  it  out 
of  his  text 

18.  Omnium  rerum'wgregiairwn,    "  Of  every  ihing  exalted." 
gg      1.  Vilitas  annonae.     **  A.  cheapness  of  provi^ns.**    As  k>ng  fui 

the  pirates  held  possession  of  the  sea,  exportation  from  the  corn- 
bearing  provinces  was  checked,  and  large  stores  must  necessarily 
have  accumulated  there.  pQmpey*s  appointment  restored  public 
confidence,  and  as  the  power  of  the  piratea  was  now  tiioaght  to  be 
soon  about  to  end,  and  large  shipments  were  expected  to  be  shortly 
nade  from  the  conhcountiies,  the  price  of  grain  fell,  of  tourse,  at 
Rome. 

9.  Ex  summa  inopia^  &c.  <<  From  the  greatest  scarcity  and 
deamess  of  ff9in.''—Umus  homims  spe  et  nomine.    Compare  tli» 
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Pace. 

bngdage  of  Fltttarch,  (Vit.  Pomp,  c.26,)  oi  Si  nftml  roh  wtw,  riMf  gg 

3.  Jam.  "  Still  farther.**  Compare  the  remark  of  FoirceUiiii 
(Lex.  8.  T.) :  **  Jam  saepissime  conjungendi  oraH&nem  vim  habttj  et 
transUumibus  ituerntj  pro  praeterea. 

4.  Accapta  in  Ponio  calamitaU.  Alluding  to  the  defeat  of  TriA- 
liti^.  Compare  note  10,  page  79. — Cum.  To  be  repeated,  in  tnn^ 
ktingf  before  each  of  the  two  aucceeding  clauses.^  ■ 

5.  DivmUus.     "Providentially.**    > 

6.  InsoUta  inflammntum  victoria.     **  Fired  with  nnaccaatomed    . 
victory.*'    Inaolita  refera  to  his  haTing  been  so  often  defeated 
before  this  by  SyUa,  Murena,  and  LucuUue. — ConiimtU.     "  Check* 
ed.'* 

7.  Profecturu9  tit.  We  have  adopted  profeeturtu  Mt  and  prih 
fecerii,  with  Graevins,  Emesti,  and  Sehittz,  fiom  maiqr  MSS.'and 
eariy  editions.  The  common  text  has  perfechtms  sit  and  per/e- 
eerit. 

8.  Ipso  nomine  ite  rumore,    **  By  his  voy  name  and  repatation.*' 

9.  £la  re*.     "  The  following  circumstance.*' 

10.  Creiensium  iegatu  Tot  an  account  of  this  redly  discredita- 
ble a&ir,  which  Cicero  here  seeks  to  make  a  ground  of  piaise,  con- 
sult note  2,  page  88. — No$ter  impereUor.    MeteUui. 

11.  In  uUututs  prope  terra*.  To  PamphyUa.  Consult  lAo* 
Epit.  99. 

12.  Eum  quern  Pompeiue  legaium  eemper  judicamt,  Pompey 
of  course  would  entertain  this  ofnnion  from  motives  of  vanity. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe^  however,  that  the  individual 
alluded  to  was  a  mere  spy. 

13.  It  quUmSy  dsc.  Referring  in  particular  to  Metellus,  who 
was  commanding  in  conjunction  with  Pompey  in  Spain.  He  was 
a  relation  of  the  Metellus  just  mentioned,  note  10. — Ad  eum 
potietimum,  dec.  What  gave  offence,  if  the  story  be  true,, 
was  that  the  individual  should  have  been  sent  to  so  young  a  man 
as  Pompey,  and  one  too  who  was  only  a  quaestor  with  pro-consular 
command. 

14.  MuUi*  poatea  rebus  geeiie,  <<By  many  subsequent  ex- 
ploits.'* Postea  refers  to  the  period  after  the  Spanish  war,  and  to 
Pompey 'S  operations  against  the  pirates. — Veetris  judiciis.  "£x- 
piessions  of  opinion  on  your  part.*'     Compare  note  14,  page  86. 

15.  Quam  praestare  de  ee  ipeo  tiemo  poteet,  dec.  "  Which  no 
one  can  exhibit  at  pleasure  in  his  own  case  ;  but  which  we  can  call 
to  mind  and  make  mention  of  in  the  case  of  another,'*  i.  e.  no  man 
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ggcaabe  successful  wben  he  pleases;  this  lies  entirely  witiun  di« 
power,  and  is  regulated  by  the  will,  of  the  gods.  But  be  may  tell 
without  scruple  of  the  success  with  which  others  have  been  fa- 
voured. 

16.  De  potestate  deorum.  **  In  relation  to  a  thing  that  lies 
wholly  within  the  power  of  the  gods/'  i.  e.  success,  or  good  for- 
tune ;  of  which,  according  to  Cicero,  we  must  speak  cautiously  and 
briefly,  lest  we  be  found  ascribing  too  muteh  to  human  agency. 
Compare  the  explanation  of  Emesti.  **  De  potestate  deorum,  i.  e. 
dere  eOt  quae  est  tota  in  potestate  deorumf  ut  cavendum  sit  ne  in 
ea  plus  hamini  tribudnnus.** 

g*]^  1.  Maximo,  Fabius  Maximus. — MareeUo.  The  celebrated 
opponent  of  Hannibal. — SeipitmL  It  is  uncertain  whether  Cicero 
means  the  elder  or  younger  Africanus.  Manutius  thinks  it  is  the 
latter,  and  his  opinion  appears  to  be  the  conect  one  For  an 
account  of  the  indxyiduals  heie  alluded  to  consult  Historical  Index. 
9.  Ad  ampliiudinem  st  gioriam.  **Foi  their  etevation  «nd 
gloiy."  As  amplitttdo  and  gloria  are  here  neaily  synonymous,  the 
preposition  is  not  repeated  before  the  latter.— Divtrnfiw.  <^  By  the 
favour  of  Heaven." 

3.  Hoc,  For  tall-'bi  iUius  potestaU.  "  Under  his  control." 
Cicero  mdans,  that  he  wfll  employ  such  moderation  in  speaking,  as 
not,  on  the  one  hand  to  assert  that  Pompey  is  master  of  events,  for 
such  language  would  be  offensive  to  the  gods,  (tnmM  diis  tmmor- 
lalibus ;)  and,  on  the  other,  merely  to  make  it  apparent,  that  he  has 
BOt  forgotten  the  past  exploits  of  that  commander,  but  regards  them 
as  an  earnest  of  future  success,  for  to  forget  them  would-  be  rank 
ingratitude  against  the  beings  who  ha?e  thus  far  presided  over  his 
career. 

4.  Non  sum  praedicaturus.  *'  I  am  not  going  Vaontingly  to 
state." 

5.  Obtemperarini.  ^*  Yielded  ta"  Obedire  denotes  more  of 
litdml  and  absolute  obedience  than  obtempetart,  and  is  therefore 
used  in  the  next  clause,  when  speaking  of  enemies.  Qitemparars 
is  to  obey  the  spirit  of  a  command ;  as  a  son,  for  example,  obeys  a 
father.  Compare  Cic.  pro  Caeein.  18  :  **  Imperium.  domesticum 
nuUum  eritf  si  servulis  nostris  koe  eoneesserimus,  ui  ad  verba 
nobis  obediant,  non  ad  id  quod  ex  verbis  intelligi  posait  obtem^ 
perent." 

6.  Obseeundarini,  "Favoured."  Referring  in  particalar  to  hia 
rapidity  in  chasing  the  puates  from  the  surface  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

7.  Tarn  impudeniem,     '<So  presun4>tiiou8."— TccthM.     '*Ia 
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hiB  heart."— De^M^erttn/.    In  many  MSS.  and  eariy  editiona  we  g^ 
find  eontuknud ;  bat  dettdermd  expreaaea  mora  of  condescenaioQ 
and  favour  on  the  part  of  the  goda. 

8.  QttOfi  %U  UUt  dec.  *<  And  that  tfaia  may  be  hia  peculiar  and 
laating  privilege,**  i.  e.  that  theae  apecial  &TOun  may  ever  be 
Toachaafed  mito  him.  Proprmm  here  impliea,  that  no  Roman 
commander  haa  ever  been  ao  peculiarly  favoured  aa  Pompey ;  and 
the  aasembled  people  are  requeated  to  pray,  that  theae  apecial  acta 
of  kindneaa,  on  the^partof  the  gods,  may  be  continued  to  him  for 
the  time  to  come»  aince  they  will  only  prove  a  freah  aoorce  of  hoi^ 
our  and  hapfuneaa  to  hia  country.  ^ 
•    9..  VelU  et  optare.    "  To  entertain  and  expreaa  the  wiah." 

10.  Aecuratiasime.     *^  With  the  utmoat^are.** 

11.  DtUntahittB  guiriy  dec.  "Will  you  hentate,  Romana,  to 
employ  so  favourable  an  opportunity  aa  thia.**  More  ItteraUy, 
^<  thia  ao  great  a  good."  Many  of  the  Oxford  MSS.  have  MniAtit 
but  the  present  tenae  is  too  stroqg  here. 

,  12.  Quodsi.  '*  Even  if  then."  Quody'm  such  cases  as  the 
present,  commencing  a- sentence,  ahvaya  refos  to  aomething  going 
before,  and  is  not  redbndant  as  aome  cnties  imagine.  It  is  here  the 
aame  in  /act  aa  jnropUr  qvod.  Coix^Mre  the  ramaik  of  SchAU, 
{Jnd.  Lot,  9*  V.) :  ^*  Quod  ab  ituHo  periodi  taepe  panitur :  tei 
gemper  refertur  ad  rniUced^ru  dtiquid,  tt  <r«9utltom  9ervit.**  Con- 
sult also  Perixomut,  ad  Saiut,  Min.  4,  6, — (vol.  2,  p.  227,  ed. 
JBauet.) 

13.  Is  erai  deUgendus,  dec'.  <*  He  ought  to  be  aelected,**  dec. 
In  the  conaequent  member  of  a  conditional  proposition,  the  past 
tenses^are  frequently  put  in  the  indicative,  to  give  more  livelineaa 
to  the  representation,  although,  in  the  conditional  clauae,  the  im- 
perfect or  plupeifeet  subjunctive  haa  been  us^  {Zumptf  L.  G, 
p.  327.     Kenriek*s  eransl.) 

14.  Nunc  cum,  dec.  "Now,  however,  wh^  to  the  other  emi- 
nent advantages  existing  in  his  case,  the  following  happy  ciicum- 
atance  is  likewise  added,  that  he  ia  preeent  in  those  very  parts,** 
dec.  By  tia  iptis  loei»  ia  meant  Aaia,  the  aeat  of  the  war. 
Pompey  having  ended  the  piratical  war,  waa  engaged,  at  this 
time,  in  settling  the  a£fairs  ef  Cilicia  and  the  adjacent  coon- 
tries,  and  in  aaaigning  habitationa  to  the  ]uratea  who  had  surren- 
dered. 

16.  Quidexspeetamutl  "What  wait  we  forr*— Afmrnn  cum 
salute  rdpublicae.  **  With  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  state.*' 
-'Hoe  helium  regium.  "  This  war  of  the  kings.*'  Referring  to 
Mithridatea  and  Tigianea 
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F^«. 

f^  I.  Atemm.  Aoalogoas  to  the  Gnek  aXXa  xV-  In  this  combi- 
nattODt  «mn  introduces  a  zeason  for  the  opposiUen,  diyemity,  or 
objection  to  something  preceding,  wiiich  is  signified  by^i/.  Reii> 
dor ..  "  BtU  this,  it  seems,  you  most  not  do,  fort"  ^' 

2.  Veslrit  bentficm  ampUtsimit  afeeius.  **  And  one  wbo  hma 
been  honoured  with  the  moet  distinguished  pioofs  of  your  regard." 
The  allusion  is  to  the  fsmoua  Q.  Lutatius  Gatolus.  Xlonsuit  His- 
torical Indej^ 

3.  Itemque  tummu,  dec.  **  And  likewise  Quintas  Hortonaius, 
possessing  the  highest  advantages  that  public  honours,  fortune,  -wvy 
tue,  and  talents  can  bestow.'*  The  sllusion  is  to  Q.  Hortensios 
the  celebrated  orator.  He  had  enjoyed  the  consulship,  had  amassod 
a  large  fortune  by  the  legal  profession,  was  a  man  of  upright  char- 
acter, and  a  talented  and  popular,  though  Toy  showy,  declaimer. 
ponsult  Historicsl  Index. 

4.  Ab  hoc  rMinme  disseatiuta.  ^  Difier  item  me  in  the  view 
which  I  have  taken  of  this  subject."  literally,  **  difier  from  thia 
▼iew  of  the  subject."  Calntus  and  Horteosius  led  the  opposition 
against  the  bilL    Consult  Introdnctoiy  Remarks. 

5.  Quorum  ouckniiattm^  ^tc.  "  I  am  willing  to  own,  that  the 
authoriky  of  these  indhridnals  has  exeidsod  a  veiy  strong  ii^uence 
with  you  on  many  occasions,  and  ought  so  to  do.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  although  you  are  weU  aware  of  the  senlimeBts  of  the 
bravest  and  most  illustrious  men,  as  being  in  direct  opposition  to 
theirs,  still,  putting  authority  on  either  side  entirely  oat  of  the  queef 
tion,  we  can  ascertain  the  truth  from  the.  case  itseU^  and  from  the 
dictates  of  reason."  By  tmctoriUUet  amtrmria^  are  veaat  individoals 
who  think  with  Cicero,  and  whose  character  and  atanding  are  fol^ 
equal  to  those  of  Cafculos  and  Hortensius. 

6.  Omma.  "  AH  thii^s,"  L  e.  unliouted  power.  The  Manilian 
law  proposed,  in  efifect,  to  invest  Pompey  with  unlimited  power 
against  Mithndates  and^Tigranes.  Compare  the  language  of 
Plutarch  (Ft^.  Potmp.  c  30)  in  apeaking  of  the  provisions  of  the 
act :  T««r»  ^  ik  4^'  Ut  ffvXX^^nr  ynda9at  rJ^  *P6Vt«(«>»  4r9(«yf««. 

7.  JZe.  **  By  facta."  The  allusion  is  to  the  proper  use  made  by 
Pompey  of  the  extonaive  power  conferred  upon  him  in  the  finKtical 
war. 

8.  Pro  tua  atmaMi  cofia^  dee.  **  With  that  rich  fluency  end 
eminent  talent  for  speaking  that  are  yours."  The  eloquence  of  H<n^ 
tenaios  was  of  the  kind  called  AnMic,  being  rather  showy  and 
declamatory  than  solid  and  powerful. 

9.  Vkum  foTtwi  A.  Gaitntufii,  dec.  Cicero  calla  Gabimus  a 
courageous  man  from  the  spirit  he  displayed  in  canyu^  thvoi]^  hie 
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law  amid  tiw  ftranacius  Ofypositieii  of  the  senate. '  One  of  b»  eol-  g^ 
Je^gaes  k  the  tribuseship,  L.  Tiebellids,  interposed  his  Teto,  and 
awused  the  senate  that  he  wooid  rather  lose  his  life  than  suflfer  the 
law  to  pass.  Gabiniiis  thereupon  proposed  to  the  people  to  deprive 
TrebelUus  of  his  magistracy,  and  the  tribes  haying  made  great  pio^ 
less  in  voting  upon  this  propositkm,  and  the  popular  voioe  appear- 
ing ^decidedly  against  him,  Trd>eUiu8  became  intimidated  and  widi- 
diew  his  intercession.  As  sccoant  «f  the  whole  proceeding  is  given 
by  IKo  Ca88ias^(36,  8,  aeqq.y)  and  by  Asconios,  (ml  Cie.  orat.  1, 
pro'Comeli0,p.9Uf)  fromwfaieh  it  iqipeaia,  that  l^ebetlios  peK- 
sisted  after  seventeen  tribes  had  declared  against  him,  and  only 
yielded  when  the  eighteenth,  which  would  hare  -made  %  majority, 
Were  about  to  vote  in  the  same  manner. 

10.  OramUr  omaUquc  "  Forc&ly  and  eloquentty.**  Compare 
note  3,  page  85. 

11.  Vera  emtM.  <*  The  cause  of  troth,"  i.  e.  the  true  interests 
of  the  8ttite.—Tentremus.    **  Woukt  we  stfll  be  retaim'ng." 

12.  Cofiebtmiur,  *' Were  aocostomed  to  be  made  captives,'' 
i.  e.  by  the  pirates. — Commeaiu.    **  From  supplies." 

43.  Ut  ntqme  prwaium  rem,  dbc.  "  That  we  could  no  longer 
tnnsact  any  bosiness,  etther  of  a  private  or  a  public  natoie,  beyood 
the  sea."  The  res  traiamarinae  frivaUs  refer  to  the  private  oper»- 
tioBs  of  the  Romaa  traders ;  the  pa&licM,  to  the  revenues  in  the 
tranamarine  provinces. 

14.  Nen  dieo  Athemunsium,  dec.  ^  I  speak  not  now  of  that  of 
the  Atheo&ans,  vidaeh  is  said  to  have  held,  in  former  days,  a  very 
wide  dominion  over  the  sea." 

1.  Carthaginienfium.    The  orthography  Carihago  and  Car^k»-  QQ 
ginienM€9  is  more  correct  than  Kartkago  and  Kartkagimerues. 
Consult  Buperti,  td  Sil.  lud,  1,  3,  For.  Uet. 

2.  Rhoiiorum,  The  Rhodians  were  still  celebrated  fer  their 
naral  skill  and  discipline,  and  their  former  glory  was  stiU  fresh  in 


8.  Tam  temcU,  "So  feeb]e."-r-ii2tftMni  fortem  regionU. 
**  Some  psition  at  kast  of  her  territory." 

^  AUqwot  anno*  tonHfi^os,  '*  For  several  ^aeeessive  yean."-— 
hmchan,    *^  Aa  ever  assoraated  with  victory." 

6.  Magna  ac  fKuUo-  maaa/nut,  dte.  ''  Felt  themselves  deprived 
of  a  large,  aye,  and  by  far  the  largest  share,  not  only  of  their  reve^ 
jMies,  but  of  their  dignity  and  tSieir  empire.^'  UHUtaHsi  more  liter- 
•Hy,  *<  of  what  might  contribote  to  their  advantage." 

6.  Aniiochum.  Polyxenidas,  the  admiral  of  this  monarch,  was 
defeated  in  two  naval  engagements  by  the  Romans,  in  the  fiat 
30 
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fiO  action,  which  was  fought  not  far  from  Fbocea,  the  Romui  fleet  was 
cooimaiided  by  C.  Livias.  {lAv.  36,  44.)  In  the  aecond,  which 
took  jdace  off  the  piomontoiy  of  My0iie«a8,iiear  Teos,  the  Rhodian 
fleet  was  united  to  the  Roman.  The  commander  of  the  latter,  on 
this  occasion,  was  L.  Aemilius  Regillus.     {Liv.  87,  30.) 

7.  PoTBenque.  No  trace  appears  in  history  of  any  naval  Tictoiy 
over  Perses.  After  his  defeat  at  Pydna,  by  P&nlas  Aemflius,  he 
took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Samothrace,  where  he  surrendered  him- 
self to  the  praetor  Cn.  OctaYius,  who  had  been  sent  thither  with  a 
fleet  by  the  Roman  consul.  A  naval  triumph  was  decreed  to  Gets' 
▼ius,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  him  for  receiviBg 
Penes  as  his  prisoner,  not  for  any  actual  engagement ;  and  hence 
livy  (46,  42)  calls  it :  "  triumpkus  gine  eapti9i9,»ins  spoUi»^^  It 
Is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  Cicero  alludes  to  some  actual 
conflict,  an  account  of  which  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

8.  In  maritimds  rebusi  dec.  "  Most  experienced,  uid  abundantly 
supplied  with  every  thing  requisite  in  maritime  aflairs." 

A.  It.  We  have  nothing  in  our  own  idiom  analagous  to  this  elegant 
usage  of  n  for  the  first  person.  In  rendering,  we  may  consider  it 
equivalent  here  to  nos  taleSj  (i.  e.  nog,  tak*  ewn  tMsemus,)  '^  We, 
though  dms  sprung,"  L  e.  we,  though  descended  from  suchfethersb 

10.  Praestare  poUnmu*,-  **  Could  show  forth  to  llie  workL'* 
Praestar€  is  here  equivalent  to  exkibare  or  cstendert. — Turn  cmn, 
**  In  those  days,  when." 

1 1.  Quo  omnes,  dec.  The  port  of  Delos  wae  a  convenient  stop- 
ping-place for  those  who  sailed, from  Italy  or  Grreete  to  Asia. — J2e- 
ferUi  dimtiit.  "  Though  filled  to  ovetflomng  with  riches."  litCT-^ 
aUy,  "crowded,"  dec. 

13.  NikU  imebai.  Because  the  Roman  power  was.  then  what  it 
should  be,  and  Delos  relied  securely  on  this  for  {Hrotection. 

13.  lidemj  dtc.  "  We«  that  same  people,  were  deprived  of  Uie 
use  of  not  only  our  provinces,  and  the  whole  seacoast  of  Italy,  and 
our  veiy  harbours,  but  even  now  at  length  of  the  Af^Hsa  wi^." 
The  usage  and  position  of  jam,  in  the  latter  member  of  this  sentence, 
is  extremely  elegant.     It  is  equivalent  here  to  jam  Umitm. 

1^.  Appia  via.  This  road  led,  through  Capua,  to  Biundi»um. 
(Consult  Geographical  Index.)  The  part  of  it  which  approached 
the  sea  appears  to  have  been  infested  by  the  pintes,  who  probably 
had  accompUces  on  shore. 

16.  Jn  buTic  ipmm  locum.  Alluding.to  the  rostra. — Eteeniere. 
The  old  form  for  aseendere.  Oraevius  first  gave  this  reading  tan 
one  of  his  MSS.,  and  he  has  been  followed  by  Emesti,  Schfitz, 
Orellius,  and  others. — The  orator  may  puxposely  have  used,  the  old 
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fonn  here,  to  recall  eaily  timet  to  the  tmnds  of  his  hearers,  and  show  fi^ 
how  the  RomBii8.of  the  latter  daj  to  which  he  alludes  {Mb  iempori^ 
hu)  had  degenerated  from  the  practice  of  their  fathers. 

16.  Exwriis  natUieis,  4ce.  '*  Adorned  with  naval  trophies  and 
the  spoils  of  fleets."  The  rostra  was  adorned  with  the  beaks  (rostru) 
of  the  ships  taken  in  early  times  from  the  Antiates,  Consolt  Iav, 
S,  14,  and  note    3  page  71. 

17.  Bono  ammo.  *'  In  the  sincrarity  of  your  heart,''  i.  e.  with  a 
ftir  and  honest  intention.  Cicero  alludes  to  the  opposition  made  by 
Hortensius  and  others  to  the  ^passage  of  the  Gabinian  law.  He 
aBows  them  tiie  utmost  sincerity  in  their  opposition,  but  adds,  that 
the  Roman  people,  though  folly  aware  of  the  honesty  of  their  inten- 
tions in  endeavouring  to  defeat  that  law,  took  the  true  view  of  the 
case  and  passed  it.  And  so  (tins  is  the  tacit  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  what  he  says)  will  they  again  act  on  the  present  occasion. 

18.  In  salute  eommum,  "In  a  case  involving  the  common 
safety." — Dolori suo.  "Their  own  feelings  of  indignant  grief." 
IkdoTf  in  its  primitive  signification,  means  the  smart  attendant  upon 
a  wound.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  very  strong  term^  when  applied, 
in  a  figurative  sense,  to  the  moral  feelings. 

19.  Una  lex.  The  Gabinian  law. — Unuavir. — ^Pompey.>-^C7niit 
atoms.  A.  U.  0.086,  the  .year  previous  to  that  in  which  tius  ora- 
tion was  delivered. — Cicero  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  it  took 
the  entire  year  to  brkog  about  the  change  alluded  to,  but  that  a 
single  year  saw  ^  the  power  of  the  pirates  at  its  height,  and  that  same 
power  annfiiilated  .by  Pompey. 

20.  Quo  mikif  &c.  "  On  which  account  it  appears  to  me  even 
the  more  unworthy,  that  opposition  should  have  been  hitherto  made^ 
shall  I  say  to  Gabinius,  or  to  Pompeius,  or  to  both  oi  them  ?  (what  is 
nearer  the  truth,)  in  order  that  Aulus  Gabinius  might  not  be  ap- 
pointed a  lieutenant  to  Cneius  Pompeius,  though  earnestly  desiring 
and  mfact  demanding  him  forone."—- The  transaction  to  which 
Cicero  here  alludes  was  simply  this.  Aulus  Gabinius  procures  a 
law  to  be- passed,  investing  Pompey  with  supreme  command.  'When 
the  latter  i»btains  this  appointment,  he  wishes  to  have  Grabinine  as 
one  of  hb  lieutenants,  but  meets  with  so  decided  an  opposition  as 
to  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea.  Cicero  ccunplains  of  this  op> 
position  to  Pompey's  wishes,  and  insists,  that  Gabinius  ought  to  be 
preferred  to  every  other  individual,  it  must  be  evident  to  any  one, 
who  wiU  take  the  trouble  of  reflecting  only  a  moment  on  the  eubject, 
tiiat  the  opposition  to  Gabinius  was  perfectly  proper,  and  that  Cicere 
does  himralf  very  little  credit  by  the  course  which  he  takes  in  rela^ 
lion  to  it.    The  whole  afl^  had  too  much  the  appearance  q£  a  eoe- 
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fiO  rapt  jobbing-iiansacUon,  a  mere  matter  of  baigaia  and  sale,  ^and  the 
Dfeoedent  would  have  been  a  dangerous  one  {(X  the  intereste  of  the 
•tate,  and  the  puiitj  of  legislation.  Gabinius  was,  m  iacty  a  man  ot 
infamous  chaiacter ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  see,  how  cleai-eighted 
Cicero  subsequently  became,  req^ting  the  meriU  and  stailding  of 
this  individual.  In  the  speech  deUverod  by  the  Roman  ozator  be- 
fore the  senate,  after  his  return  fromiHtnishment,  he  painto  the  char- 
acter of  Gabinius  in  the  strongest  and  most  revolting  cokMizs.  He 
describee  him  as  a  man  polluted  by  every  excess ;  as  one,  whose 
only  refuge  from  imprisonment,  for  numerous  debts,  was  the  inviola- 
biU(y  of  his  person  as  tribune.  He  alludes  also  to  the  law  which 
this  same  Gabinius  had  procured,  respecting  -the  appointment  of 
Pompey  against  the  pirates,  and  then  adda,  that  had  he  net  caused 
this  law  tot  be  passed,  kis  mm  necesnties  wmld  have  drman  him  to 
turn  pirate  k^dft  And  yet  this  is  the  yery  man,  whom  Cicero, 
certainly  with  a  full  knowledge  of  his  character,  recommends  to  4he 
notice  and  approbation  of  his  countrymen ! 
9Q  1.  Ceieri,  **  Your  other  commanders.^'^iid  txpHattiot  scdaa^ 
dtc.  Cisero  knew  perfectly  well,  notwithstanding  afi  that  he  asys 
here,  that  Gabinius,  if  an  opportunity  shoidd  offer,  would  do  te 
?eiy  same  things  which  are  here  condenmed.  - 

2.  Ipse,  Refetring  to  (xabintus: — CotutUuta  eH,  **  Have  been 
placed  on  a  sure  basis.'^ 

•  3.  ^  Q»t  consilw  tpiutf,  dec.  **  Who  haye  been  called  info  actiMi 
by  his  own  counsels,  and  at  his  own  tndiyidual  xisk."  Literally : 
"who  have  been  appointed,"  or  "  set  on  foot.*?— PerioJo.  Be- 
cause, if  any  thing  adverse  should  befall  Pompey,  the  blame  would 
foU  on  Gh^)ihins. 

4.  Honoris  comjul  '*Witii  Uie  utmost  respect"  Ifonorio 
eaiua  more  frequently  means,.  *'  out  o£  respect,"  and  is  then  eqaiv- 
aleiit  to  konorandi  i^ttusa. 

6.  Anno  prosima.  No  one,  who  had  been  a  trft>une  of  the  comi* 
mons,  could  fill  the  office  of  lieutenant  under  a  general  appointed 
to  a  command  durii^  Uie  magistracy  of  the  former,  until  a  year  had 
elapsed  since  the  period  of  his  retiring  from  tits  tnbimeship.  The 
object  of  this  regulation  was  to  prevent  bribery  and  intrigue.  Ci 
eero,  however,  vcites  some  instances  here  of  a  violation  of  this  rule, 
and  of  ex-tribunes  having  been  appointed  lieutenants  tiie  yeiy  next 
year  afiter  they  had  laid  down  their  tribnneships. 

6.  In  hoe  uno  Gabinio,  dec.  "  Are  people  so  active  with  their 
opposition  in  the  case  of  this  Gabinius  alone,  who,  as  for  as  regard* 
this  war,  which  is  waged  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  his  own  pro* 
posing ,  as  for  as  regards  this  commander  md  army,  whmn  he 
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YamBtHf  ha«  called  into  action  through  your  sufliages,  ought  to  enjoy  QQ 
eren  an  especial  right  of  being  appointed,"  i.  e.  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  all  other  applicants. — >Prom  the  language  of  Plutarch,  and 
the  proyisiont  of  the  Grabinian  law,  it  would  appear  that  Pompey 
bad  the  right  to  select  his  own  lieutenants.  If  so,  the  opposition  to 
Gabinius  must  have  been  grounded  on  the  previously  existing 
Aebntian  law,  and  the  infamy  of  his  private  character  must  have 
made  this  opposition  the  more  formidable.  The  Aebutian,  which 
appeaiB  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Licinian  law,  foibade  the 
proposer  of  a  law,  concerning  any  charge  or  power,  assuming  that 
charge  or  power,  or  derivaig  any  advantage  from  it.  The  same 
prohibition  was  extended  also  to  his  colleagues,  relations,  &c.  The 
principle  on  which  this  law  was  founded,  is  very  neatly  stated  by 
Ci^ro,  {Agr.  2,  8,  in  RuU.) :  **  Eteninif  »i  populo  contutiSt 
remove  te  a  suspicione  alieujus  tut  commodi  :  fac  fideniy  te  nikU, 
nisi  pojntli  utiliidtem  et  fnictum  qvaerere :  sine  ad  alios  potcsta- 
tern,  ad  te  gratiam  heneficii  iui  perventre.** 

7.  Per  vos  ipse.  Gruter  first  proposed  this  reading  from  two 
MSS.,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  Graevius^  Beck,  Schiitz,  and 
many  otlier  editors.  Emesti,  however,  retains  the  common  leetion, 
per  se  ipse^  making  per  se  refer  to  the  law  which  Gabinius  proposed 
and  exerted  himself  to  have  passed.  He  doubts  the  latinity  of  per 
vos  in  conjunction  with  ipse ;  but  this  is,  in  fact,  the  very  language 
required  by  the  occasion,  ipse  referrmg  to  the  individual  exertions 
of  Gabinius,  and  per  vos  to  their  being  crowned  with  success  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  people. 

6.  De  quo  legando,  dec.  "  I  hope  the  consuls  will  consult  the 
senate  relative  to  his  appointment  as  lieutenflit,"  i.  e.  will  lay  the 
whole  matter  before  them,  and  get  that  body  to  interpose  their 
authority  and  sanction  the  appointment.  The  consuls  of  this  year 
were  Lcpidus  and  Volcatius  Tullus.  (Consult  SigoniuSf  Fast. 
Cons.  p.  480,  ed  Oxon.) 

9.  Aut  gravabuntur.  "  Or  shall  raise  any  difficulties.''  Gra- 
vari  is  here  used  in  a  deponent  sense. 

10.  Ego  memet  profiteer  relaturum,  "  I  openly  declare  that  I 
myself  will  lay  the  matter  before  them."  In  place  of  the  common 
reading  me,  we  have  given  memet  on  the  suggestion  of  Goerenz, 
ad  Cie.  Acad.  2,  16.— Nothing  could  be  laid  before  the  senate 
against  the  will  of  the  consuls.  The  praetors,  of  which  class  of 
magistrates  Cicero  was  at  this  time  a  member,  could  only  convene 
the  senate  when  the  consuls  were  absent  from  the  city,  and  could 
at  these  times  only  lay  such  matters  before  them  as  they  please^ 
Jj  Wll  bje  pereiBiyed,  therefore,  that  the  language  of  Cicejo,  <m  th» 
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QQ  present  occasion^  partakes,  of  the  nature  of  a  mere  boast,  and  is 
intended  to  conciliate  the  foivour  of  the  multitude.  He  declaies, 
that,  if  the  consuls  hold  back,  he  himself  will  make  the  requisite 
application  to  the  senate,  in  spite  of  them  and  of  any  tmtnicum 
eddctmn  which  they  make  in  order  to  stop  him ;  and  that  notbhis 
short  of  the  intereession  of  the  tribunes  would  keep  him  back.  Ho 
knew  very  well,  however,  that  the  consuls  had  Uie  power  to  ie» 
strain  him. 

11.  Inimieum  ednctum.  '<The  unfriendly  edict,"  i.  e-  on  the 
part  of  the  consuls,  and  aimed  at  his  intended  motion  in  the  senate. 
— Vetirumjus  Unefieiumqtu.  "  The  eight  and  the  favour  which, 
you  have  conferred."  The  Gabinian  law  gave  Pompey  the  right  ol 
selecting  his  own  lieutenants.  (Consult  note  20,  page  89.)  .By 
henefiemm  is  meant  the  mark  of  favour  which  the  granting  of  this 
right  implied. 

12.  Praeter  irUereessionem,  "  Short  of  intercession,"  i.  e.  the 
tiibunitian  veto. — De  qua.  Referring  to  this  intercession. — Quid 
liceai  cofuiderabunt.  <*WiU.  do  well  to  consider,  how  far  their 
power  may  extend,"  i.  e.  will  take  care^  if  they  value  their  own 
tranquilbty,  not  to  exceed  the  power  vested  in  them  by  the  laws. 

13.  Socivs  adscribitur.  "  Is  a  fit  person  to  be  added  as  a  com- 
panion in  arms  to  Pompey.  AdscribUur  is  here  equivalent  to 
dignus  est  qui  adscribatur. 

14.  Alter.  Referring  to  Gabinios. — l/nt.  "To  «  particular 
conmiander." — Alter,  **  That  commander."  literally,  **  the 
other." 

15.  Ut  dicendum  esse  videaiur,  Cicero  a[^>ears  to  adopt  this 
phraseology,  on  purpose  here,  as  if  the  arguments  of  Catulus,  on 
the  present  occasion,  seemed  to  him  too  weak  to  require  a  fonnai 
and  laboured  refutation. 

16.  Si  in  uno  Cn,  PompeiOf  <Stc.  "  In  what  person,  if  you  made 
all  your  expectations  centre  in  Cneius  Pompeius,  you  were  going  to 
place  any  hope,  in  case  aught  should  befall  him."  The  expression 
si  quid  de  eo  factum  esset,  is  an  euphemism,  for  "  in  case  he  should 
die."  The  direct  mention  of  death  is  omitted  as  ill-omened.  We 
have  restored  de  eo,  the  cdd  reading,  vnth  Heumannus,  Matihiae,  and 
others.  The  lection  adopted  by  most  editors,  from  the  time  ol 
Lambinus,  is  si  quid  eo  factum  esset,  omitting  de, 

17.  Cepit  magnum,  &c.  "  Reaped  the  rich  harvest  of  his  own 
virtues  and  high-standing." — In  ipso*  "In  himself."  The  anec 
dote  here  alluded  to  is  a  very  pleasing  one.  In  an  oration  to  the 
people,  during  the  discussion  on  the  Gabinian  lawy  Catulus  asked 
them,  whom  they  would  have  to  supply  Pompey's  place,  in  case 
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that  indJiMjiftl  tfaoold  be  eat  off  t  The  people  ezelaimed  mth  90 
eiiiMMtoiie  aceoid,  **  Ttj  QuinU  CattUe.'*  **  You,  Qointiie  Ceta- 
lua.'*  And  thus  Uie  Roman  people,  m  Valeiioi  Mazimue  lemukfla 
made  Cetulue  the  equal  of  Pon^y  and  of  aU  his  gloij.  (VaL 
Ma3i,  8>  15^  9.)  Catuloa,  it  aoema,  according  to  Plutaich'a  account, 
was  arguing  against  the  peopiiety  of  inveeting  Pompey  with  the 
command  in  the  piratical  war,  on  the  ground  that  the  people  ou|^ 
to  spare  him,  and  not  to  expose  such  a  man  to  so  many  daagexs. 
(Vit.  Pomp.  c.  25.) — ^The  common  text  has  m  eo  if90.  But  se?^ 
eial  MSS.  omit  «o,  and  besides,  as  Lambinus  and  Matthiae  correctly 
remark,  it  would  refer  to  Pompey,  not  to  Oatulus.  It  is  rejected 
in  consequence,  by  Lambinus,  Weiske,.aad  Matthiae^  aod  nneleen< 
within  brackets  by  OieUius. 

18.  ToJUm  eMtvir,  die.  This  |»aise  was  as  richly  deserved  bj 
Catulus,  as  Cicero  seems  to  have  been  sincere  in  bestowing  it. 
Compare  de  Ojf.  1, 28  :  **  MiM  quidem  negue,  jmeris  nobis,  M- 
ScoMnit  C.  M^urio,  tuque,  cum  versaremur  m  repubUca,  Q,  C«- 
tuhu  Cn.  Pompeio  cedere  videbaiur.^ 

19.  Et  eontdio  regire,  dtc.  "  Both  direct  by  hi*  coonsels,  and 
support  by  his  integrity,  and  accomplish  by  his  valour." 

1.  Vehemeniisnme  dissetuw.     Compare  note  15,  pege  90. — Qvo  91 
fumtis  certa,  dec.  **  The  more  uncertain  and  brief  that  human  life  is." 
— Frui  awnmi  A^mtfiu,  dtc.  '*  To  avail  itself  of  the  daya  and  talents 
of  a  distinguished  individual."    More  freely,  **  to  avail  itsetf  of  the 
talents  of  a  great  man,  as  long  as  his  life  is  spared  to  his  oQunlsy.** 

3.  Al  SNtm,  dec.  The  eUipttcal  use  ofat  emm  heie,  nay  best 
be  eExplained  by  a  paisphzase :  **  But^  remarks  Catulus,  this  whole 
nroceeding  ii  an  improper  one,  for  let  no  innovation  be  made,  coiif. 
trary  to  the  precedeota  and  institutions  of  our  &theie." — Cicero 
proceeds  to  meet  an  objection  urged  by  Catulus,  that  it  was  nol 
ngfat  for  the  stote  to  be  dependant  upon,  and  to  have  aU  its  hopes 
centred  in,  a  aiqgle  individual.  He  sites,  in  opposition  to  tbis 
doctxine,  the  examples  of  Sc^io  the  younger,  and  Martus. 

3.  Nondieohocioeotdic.  '*Iurge  not  in  r^ply  here,  that  our 
fttheis  always  consulted  in  peace  estabU^ed  usage,  in  war  utility , 
that  they  always  adapted  new  plana  to  new  emergeneies."  No9<h 
rum  c^naUiorum  rMianu,  hterally,  *'  the  plans  of  newcounseli^"!.  e. 
new  plans  which  had  been  made  the  subject  of  pmvious  deliberation, 

4.  iVbM4u»m,  dee.  '*!  wiH  not  tell,  how  two  reiy  hnportant 
wars,"  dec.  Cieeio  wttl  not  dwell  onHhese  poiiiia»  or  mske  any 
formal  reply.  It  is  sufficient  merely  to  glance  at  them.— i^Mt«Mi, 
The  third  Punic  war. — Hispamense.    Tbo  war  with  Numaotik 

6.  Uf^mptroJtort,    The  youafer  Scipio. 
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91  «.  Non  eommmoNibo,  Ac.  "  I  wfll  not  iCTaind  y<ia,  that,  bat  • 
few  yeais  ago,  thk  couise  appeared  a  proper  one  to  yoa  -and  you/ 
fathers,  that  the  hopes.of  the  empire  shoold  he  made  to  centre  in 
the  abgle  person  of  Cains  Marhxs ;  that  this  same  indiTidnal,"  dec 

7.  In  ipso  Cn.  PomfeiOy  &c.  •♦  Recall  to  your  own  recollections, 
hoV  many  things  of  a  novel  natore  have  been  done  by  you,'wkh  die 
ittU  approbation  of  Qumtns  Catnlos,  in  the  cas^  ofnhat  same  Cnehis 
Pompeius,  with  regard  to  whom  QointQs  Catnlos  now  wishes  no- 
thing of  a  novel  nature  ta  be  adopted,**  i.  e.  how  'many  innovations 
on  established  usage,  &c.'  1%ese  are  ennmerated- immediately  after. 

8.  Summa  Q:  Catuli  vokmtale.  Tbis  is  the  very  neat  emenda- 
tion of  Graevios  iirom  one  of  his  MSS.  The  pld  feadmg  was  sum^ 
fML^e  Catuli  vohmtate.  The  praenonien  Q.  is  often  changed,  in 
the  M8S.,  into  the  cokijinietion  pu.  The  eomiective  is  not  wanted 
here. 

9.  Enim.  Referringto  what  immediately  p^edes,  (^iMtinmu^te 
sirU  iwooj  dec.,)  and  therefore  very  unnecessarily  bracketed  by  some 
editors. 

10.  AtMeacentulum,  Pompey  was,  at  the  time  here  allnded  to, 
in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age.  C<»ipare  note  8,  page  80. — 
Privahim.    **  Holdmg  no  official  station." 

11.  Confieere.  "  To  levy.**  More  literally,  "to  get  together.** 
The  allusion  in  the^tezt  is  to  Pompey*^  levying  an  array,  and  maicb- 
ing  with  it  to  tho  aid  of  Sylla.     Compare  note  8,  page  80. 

18.  Optiime.  <^Most  suecessfiUly;**— JDuelti tuo.  "Under  his 
own  guidance,'*  i.  e.  in  person.  "When  a  Roman  coimnand«r  per- 
formed any  thing  in  person,  he  was  said  to-do  it  dueiUf  or  mupieh 
tuo. 

18.  Oujus  a  senatorio  gradUf  dec.  The  senatorial  age  appears 
to  have  been  about  thirty-two.  (Consult  the  remarks  of  Emesti, 
Ind.  Leg.  s.  V.  AnnaiM.)  That  is,  the  age  for  enjoying  the  qoaes- 
torship  was  about  thirt3H>ne,  and,  aft»r  having  held  this  office,  a 
person  was  eligible  into  the  senate.-  Pompey,  therefore,  was  about 
eight  years  under  the  senatorial  ^.^-Plutaich  informs  us  that 
Pompey,  at  the  time  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  mi^t  have  easily,  as  a 
matter  of  favour,  been  admitted  to  the  senate,  but  that  his  ambkioii 
was  to  pursue  honour  in  a  more  uncommon  track,  and  to  triumph 
before  he  was  a  senator.    (Vit.  P&mp.  c.  14.) 

14.  Cm/eek.  ♦* He  termmated.**— D«jwr<flw<.  "He  InroagLt 
home.«*  JhporUare  jttopefly  denotes,  ^  to  remove',*' or  **\xvDsdet^ 
fipom  one  place  to  another,'*  as,  in  the  present  inMabce^  from  Africa 
#)  Italy. 

lb.  B^vMm  Jlpjmmm  triuf^harc,    Plutfiivh  stales,  th«t  SvUi 
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tt  fint  Ojppoaed  Pompefs  demand  for  a  trinii^h,  <m  this  oceaatoti,  9| 
alleging  Chat  he  was  too  young,  and  not  yet  of  an  age  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  aenate.  Pompey,  not  in  the  least  intimidated,  bade  SyUa 
eonsider,  ^  that  moie  worshipped  the  rising  than  the  setting  sun,'* 
mtimatmg  that  his  own  power  was  increasing,  while  that  of  Sylla 
was  on  the  decline.  Sylla  did  not  distinctly  hour  what  he  said,  bul 
perceiving  by  the  looks  and  gestures  of  those  present,  that  they  wez» 
strock  b^  y^Mt  Pompey  had  uttered,  he  ^ked  what  it  was,  aad, 
when  he  was  informed,  in  admiration  of  Pomp^'a  spirit,  he  cried 
out :  "  let  him  triumph,*'  <«let  him  triumph." 

16.  At  earn  quoque  refn,  dec.  In  Cicero's  account  of  this  triumph, 
DO  mention^  whatever,  is  made  of  any  decree  of  the  senate,  or  order 
of  Ihe  people  to  that  effect.  The  reason  is  this :  Sylla,  being  dicta- 
tor, held  all  the  power  of  the  state  in  his  own  hands,  and  awarded 
public  honours  ¥dthout  consulting  either  senate  or  people. 

17.  Duo  anutdes,  D.  Junius  Brutus  and  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus, 
A.  U.  C.  676. — Bellum  maximum^  dec.  The  war  against  Sertorins. 

1.  Nannemo.    **  An  mdividual."    The  student  wiU  note  the  dif-  92 
ferenoe  between  nonnetno  and  nemo  non  ;  the  former  being  eqaiva- 
lent  to  aliquis,  the  latter  to  oinnef. 

2.  Pro  eonsule.  "  In  placo  of  a  consul,"  L  e.  with  proconsular 
power.  The  iexpression  pro  eonsule,  or  proconsul,  was  apfdied, 
among  the  Romans,  not  merely  to  one,  who,  after  having  filled  the 
consulship,  was  sent  out,  the  next  year,  to  govern  a  province  or 
eiecBte  some  particular  charge,  bnt,  as  in  the  present  instance,  to 
one  sent  out  in  place  of  a  consvd. 

8.  If.  PhUippus.  A  senator  of  great  influonce  and  weight  of 
character. — Pro  consuUbus.  Intimating,  by  this  peculiar  turn  of 
ezpreasion,  his  opinion  of  the  incapacity  of  both  the  consuls  for  that 
yeu.  The  consuls  were  M.  Lepidus  and  Q.  Catulus ;  A.  U.  0. 675. 

4.  Legihus  sohUus.  T%e  laws  here  referred  to  were  the  Lex 
ViUia,  and  two  of  the  Leges  Oomeliae.  They  were  often  called  by 
a  genera]  term  Leges  Annales,  from  then:  fizihg  the  sges  for  holding 
the  different  offices  in  the  state.  Thus,  the  quaestorship  could  not 
be  enjoyed  until  one  had  reached  die  age^f  31  years,  the  aedileship 
37,  praetorship  40,  and  consulship  43.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  rule 
in  Cicero's  Ume.  {Erntsti,  Index  Legum,  s.  v.  Annales.)  Now, 
Pompey  was  elected  consul  before  he  was  fuU  36  years  old,  that  is, 
befoxe  he  was  of  sufficient  age  to  obtam  the  aedileship,  which  was 
the  first  office  propezly  called  magistratus,  although  that  title  is 
often  applied  idso  to  the  quaestorship  and  tribnneship. — ^Ferratius 
explains  the  woids  ante  quam  ulhim  alium  magisiratum,  dec.,  in  a 
different  mamier.     He  supposes,  that  there  was  either  an  old  Iftvvr 
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02  rovi^^  1^7  Sylla,  or  else  a  new  one  passed  by  bim,  wliich  enaiete^ 
that  no  one  who  bad  not  filled  the  office  of  quaeator,  coald  be  a  can- 
didate for  any  other  and  higher  office  ;  and  that,  aa  Pompey  had 
never  been  quaestor,  he  was,  of  course,  leg^ly  excluded  from  the. 
.  consulship.  Cicero's  words,  however,  by  no  means  favour  tlua 
inteipretation.    "What,  in  such  an  event,  becomes  of  ante  quam  ? 

5.  Iierum.  Alluding  to  Pompey's  second  ttiumph,  which  was 
granted  him  for  his  successes  ov^er  the  remains  of  the  arnxy  of  Ser- 
torius,  in  Spain,  after  the  death  of  that  commander. 

6.  Ex  senattisconsvUo.  Sylla  had  overthrown  the  tribnnitiaa 
power,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  the.  whole  administraticm  of  the 
atate,  for  some  time  after  his  death,  centred  in  the  senate.  Hence, 
at  the  period  refeired  to  in  the  text,  this  order,  and  not  the  people, 
had  the  right  of  grantmg  a  triumph. 

7.  Quae  in  omnibut  hominibus,  dec;  "  Whatever  precedents  of 
a  noTel  nature  ha/ve  been  established  in  the  case  oi  all  men,  within 
human  remembrance,"  6lc. 

8.  Profecta  sunt  in  eundem  honsinem,  &c  *<  Have  taken  their 
rise,  for  the  same  individual,  irom  the  express  recommendation  of 
Quintus  Catulus,"  &c.,  i.  e.  have  been  established  ii^  favour  of 
Pompey  hy  the  very  recommendation  of  Catulus,  &c. 

%  De  Cn.  Pompeii  dignitate,  "  Concerning  the  elevation,  of 
Cneius  Pompeius,"  i.  e.  his  advancement  in  ^e  state,  and  to  public 
and  unusual  honours, 

10.  Dissentiant.  We  have  adopted  Emesti's  conjecture.  The 
conunon  text  has  dissentiunt. — lisdem  istis  r^amoMtibus.  Ho(- 
tensius,  Catulus,  and  other  senators,  had  likewise  opposed  the  Gabi- 
nian  law.  We  give  iisdem  before  wrft*,  with  Matthiae  and  Orelliua, 
|rom  several  MSS.    It  does  not  appear  in  the  common  text. 

11^  Tetnere,  "  Rashly."— 5^iKa  vestra  tuis  consiliis  regerc 
"  To  regulate  your  wishes  by  iheix  counsels,"  i.  e.  tp  interpose  their 
authority  and  advipe,  and  prevent  you,  from  blindly  followmg  th* 
meie  impulse  of  feelings  aj[id  from  listening  to  the  dictates  of  per* 
sonal  attachment,  when  these  afe  in  opposition  to  the  public  good. 

12.  Sin  autem  vos,  dtc.  "  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  saw  mor© 
clearly,  on  that  occasion,  than  they  did,  what  was  for  the  interest  of 
the  state  ;  if  you,  notwithstanding  their  opposition,  did,  by  your  own 
miaided  efforts,  bestow  dignity  upon  this  empire,  and  safety  upoE 
the  world ;  let  those  leaders  of  the  senate  at  length  acknowledge, 
that  both  they,  and  the  rest  of  their  order,  must  yield  obedience  to 
tl^e  recommeiidation  of  the  Roman  people  at  large,"  i.  e.  must  not 
oppose  the  advancement  of  that  individual,  whom  the  Roman  people, 
vi^th  pne  voice,  rec9mmeQd  a^  worthy  gf  the  ^gheat  honour|K 
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'  It.  ill  rtfuUiea.    Litenlly,  "  in  what  coneemed  the  wpablic."  Q2 
— Per  vosmei  ipsos.    Tho  allaaion  k  to  the  suffinges  of  the  people, 
M  unbiassed  hy  the  high  standing  of.  those  who  opposed  the  Gabinian 
kw^  and  in  ^iposition  ta  thek  advice.— 4«^  principes,    **  Let  those 
leadeiB  of  the  senate." 

14.  MilUgris  ilia  wtusy  &c»  "  That  militaiy  talent,  which 
exists  in  a  singular  degree  in  Cneins  Pompeius." — VirttUet  aimnf. 
^'Qualities  of  mind." 

15.  Jnieriorum  futtimum.  **  Of  the  nrare  inland  nations,"  l  e. 
of  the  nations  that  axe  removed  from  the  shores  of  the  Meditenv 
Bean,  and  do  not,  like  the  conntaea  just  named,  border  upon 
them. 

l€.  Jta  vertari  vettrvmi  ti^jieftftorsm,  dtc.  "  For  a  commabdef 
of  youn  to  be  so  employed,  as  to  think  of  no^ng  but  the  foe  and  - 
renown."  Cicero  means,  that,  in  countries  at  a  distance  firom  Italy, 
and  front  which,  of  coui^se,  complaints  could  less  easily  be  brought 
to  Rome,^e  temptation  was  a  yeiy  strong  one  for  jloman  com- 
manders to  abuse  their  power,  and  turn  their  thoughts  from  the  path 
of  duty  to  views  of  Mel£  interest  and  the  indulgence  of  a  rapacious 


I.  Si  fwU  9Unti  dee.  "  If  there  be  any  held  under  more  restraint  93 
than  others,  by  a  sense  of  shame  and  a  habit  of  self-control,  no  one 
thinks  tfaikt  they  are  really  such,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  nnmber 
of  the  rapacious,"  i.  e.  no  one  gives  them  credit  for  being  aincore. 
A  rapacious  spuit  is  so  sure  a  mark  of  a  Roman  commander,  that, 
when  one  is  found  without  it,  he  is  merely  thought  to  be  acting  an 
insincere  part,  and  laying  claim  to  a  purity  and  disint^eatedness 
vi^ich  he  does  not  really  possess. 

.  2.  Quos  ad  easf  &£.  Alluding  particularly  to  Glabrio,  but  ap- 
plicable in  fact  to  the  conduct  of  almost  all  the  Roman  proconsuls 
and  governors  of  provinces,  at  this  particular  period. 

3.  Injurias  ac  libidines.  **  The  oppressive  conduct  and  libidinous 


4.  Quod  enim  faimm^  &c.  "For  what  temple,  think  you,  in 
those  lands,  has  preserved,  its  religious  character  in  the  eyes  of  our 
magiatiates ;  what  city  has  been  held  sacred  by  them  ;  what  private 
dwelling  has  been  sufficiently  closed  upon,  and  defended  against, 
their  violence  1" 

5.  Reqwruntur.  "  Are  sought  for." — Qiiibus  causa  belli  ivferOf 
tur.     "  Against  which  some  pretext  for  war  may  be  alleged." 

6.  JAbenUr  kaee  coram,  &c.  "  Willingly  would  I  enter  upon  an 
open  discussion  of  these  topics,"  &c. — Querimonias  audiutU.  Espe* 
daUy  Hortensiaa,  in  his  professional  capacity. 
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93     7.  HoUmm  MnuXaHoM:    «« Under  the  pretence  of  actinia  *««»* 
flmmies,  bat  in  leelity  ageinit  elliee  and  friends.'' 

8.  Quae  wm  tnodo  imferaioris,  Ac.  **Th«  can  aatisfy  the 
gnspiag  avidky,  and  the  inaolcnt  pietonakma,  not  merely  of  m  can- 
mander,  or  a  lieutenant,  but  of  a  single  tribune  of  the  aoldieia  V'— 
There  were  aix  militaiy  tribunes  {ir^m  ndlitum)  in  every  legion, 
and  they  had  each  the  charge  of  ten  centaiiea. 

9.  CoUaiis  signis.  "  When  an  engagement  takea|jlace." — Signa 
iitferrB^  "to  advance  against  the  foe;"  tonferre,  "ta  engage;"  co»- 
vertere,  "to  fece  about  *,"  referre,  *^to  retreat,"  Ac. 

10.  Nisi  erit  idem.  «*  Unlesa  he  shaU  also  be  one."— ili  awne 
gazaque  rtgia,     *'  From  the  gold  and  the  treasures  of  kii^." 

11.  Eequam  putatis,  &c.  "  Think  yod  that  any  state  has  been 
•nbdued  by  our  commanders,  end  still  remains  opolent ;  that  there 
is  any  one  still  opulent,  wfaach  appeals  to  them  to  be  aa  yet  conif 
plet^  subdued!"  i.  e.  complete  sabjogation  to  tha  Roman  aims 
only  begins  <v<rhere  every  thing  Uke  opulence  ends.  As  kng  aa 
w^th  remains,  so  long  will  the  conmiandcrs  of  Rome  consider  a 
slate  hoetile,  ani  make  this  a  pretext  for  plunder. 

IS.  Videbat  eninit  dtc.  "  For  it  saw  that  the  Roman  people  at 
large  were  not  enriched  from  year  to  year  by  the  public  money,  but 
only  a  few  individuals."  Vid^at  refers  to  er«  martttmo.— The 
oM  editions  have  popukte  Bomeaiue,  which  is  approved  of  by  €bono- 
vius  {de  Pee.  vet.  4,  4)  and  retained  by  Qraevins.  Ontfer  and 
others,  however,  give  praetoree  heujdetari,  omitting  the  o^gmtivo. 
The  reading  fraetoreSj  in  place  of  popuhts-  Jtoflutnut,  aioee  -very 
probably  from  the  abri^^  mode  of  writii^  the  latter,  m  the  MSS.» 
namely,  P.  jR.  or  Po.  Ro.  The  true  lection  is  iheone  we  haw 
iidopted,  and  which  is  also  given  by  Emesii)  in  tccordanee  with  the 
opinion  of  Hotomannus  and  Lambinus^ 

13.  Praeter  paucos.    Literally,  "  eicept  a  few." 

14.  Claseium  nomine,  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  eonv^ed 
is  this,  that  all  the  advantage  the  Romans  gained  by  the  empty  name 
of  a  fleet,  was  only  an  increase  of  disgrace:  from  repeated  losses. 

'  15.  Qua  cupiditaU:  **  With  what  rapacioua  views."'^Qmftic» 
jaeturis.  **  After  what  heavy  bribery,  and  under  what  engagements." 
Byjacturae  are  here  meant  the  bribes  given  to  those  in  office,  and 
to  influential  individaals  out  of  oflSce,  and  also  to  dtfierent  penons 
^oughout  the  tribes,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  foreign 
command.  The  oidy  way  tiie  individual  had  of  re-imbmraing  himselt 
for  thepe  heavy  expenditures  was  by  plundering  and  despoiling  his 
province.  (iShronov,  de  Pec.  vet.  4,  4.)— Emesti  {Ciav.  Cfic  s.  ▼.) 
makea  conditio  equivalent  here  to  largiiio,  ua  aetoal  laigess  tm 
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Ftfe. 
preheat.    It  refers  ntket  to  a  baigaxn  or  agreetnent,  to  be  fhloHed  ^J 
•t  some-  fotore  period,  and  for  the  p^rfomiaiice  of  which  regnlar 
aecurity  is  giren ;  or,  as  Gronorius  (I.  c.)  explains  it :  "pacHOf 
eauHombits  et  syngrapkisfaeta** 

1.  Ciem  attia  virtutihus,  6lc.    '<  As  wdl  by  his  own  Tirtaes,  as  94 
by  the  eontnst  also  of  the  vices  of  others." 

S.  Quart  TuUte,  &e.    *'I>o  not  then  hesitate  to  entrust/*  &c. 

8.  Inier  tmiws  tot,  "  For  so  many  years.**  Equivalent  to  per 
tot  annos,  C<Anpare  the  explanation  of  Emesti :  **  Inter  tot  annos 
e9t  per  tot  annos,  piod  est  et  in  Orat.  Quintiana^  nee  esse  debet  lati' 
m$  aurihua  insolens  itt  Chraevio  visum  est." — Schottas  conjectured 
iiUer  tot  with  an  ellipsis  of  imperatoreSf  throwing  out,  at  the  same 
time,  amtoa  ^m  the  text.  This  conjecture  meets  with  the  appro- 
batioii  of  Graerius ;  but  the  ellipsis  is  a  very  harsh  one,  and  is  justly 
condemned  by  Eniesti. 

4.  Quod  si  ottctoritatibtts,  dec.  "  But  if  you  think  that  this  step 
needs  to  be  suppbrted  by  authorities,  you  have,  as  an  adviser  of  the 
measor^,  Publius  Servilius,**  dtc.  The  individual  here  meant  was 
P.  Servilius  Isauricus,  who  had  been  consul  A.  U.  C.  674.  He 
was  sient  against  the  pirates  after  the  defeat  of  the  praetor  Antonius» 
and  was  successful  in  several  engagements  with  them.  '  For  his 
victories  over  the  Isauri,  a  mountaineer  race  of  Pisidia,  he  obtained 
the  cognomen  of  Isauricus.  Servilius  had  spoken  before  Cicero  in 
fiivour  of  the  law. 

5,  De  hello.  "  On  any  thing  relating  to  war." — Aiictor  vohiSf 
dsc.  "  No  one  ought  to  \>e  regarded  by  you  as  weightier  authority.? 

9.  C.  Curio.  C.  Scribonius  Ciirio,  who  had  enjoyed  the  consul- 
ship, A.  U.  C.  677.  His  colleBgue  wi^  Cn.  Octavius. — Summis 
vestris  benejkiis,  6ce.  "  Distinguished  by  your  signal  favours,  and 
his  own  very  illustrious  exploits,  his  distinguished  abilities  and  wi^ 
dom."    Consult  Historical  Index. 

7.  Cn.  Lentulus.  Cn.  Lentulus  Clodianus,  consul  A.  IT.  C.  681. 
—In  quo  omnes,  &c.  **  In  whom  you  all  know  the  highest  wisdom, 
the  most  solid  merit  to  exist,  in  full  accordance  with  the  very  ample 
honours  which  he  has  received  at  your  hands." 

8.  C:  Casstus.     O.  Cassius  Varus,  consul  A.  U.  C.  680. 

9.  Quare  vtdete,  &c.  **  See  then,  whether  we  appear  to  have  it 
in  our  power,  to  reply  by  means  of  these  authorities  to  the  remarks 
of  those  who  differ  in  opinion  from  us."  The  whole  sentence  is 
ironical,  and  had  editors  generally  borne  this  in  mmd,  the  difficulty 
under  which  they  have  laboured,  as  regards  the  true  reading,  would' 
never  have  occurred.  Gruter  has  given,  for  example,  mdete,  ut  •  • 
vtdeamut,  from  some  MSS.  and  early  editions,  which  Emesti 
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04  coiidemMWiyproperiy,lwl  cannot  at  the  lame  4lmeMe.miidi  t» 

be  pleased  with  in  videU^num Meamur,  on  aecoant  of  ihm 

negative  sense,  which  it  appears  to  him  to  contain  in  common  with 
Gruter's  reading,  as  if  it  imphed  that  the  advocates  of  the  law  wena 
not  able  to  answer  theii  opponents.  The  truth  »,  he  does  not  aes 
the  ironical  meaning  of  Cicero's  words  and  the  idea  in  fact  conveyed 
hy  them,  that  the  favourers  of  the  law  are  fully  sble  to  reply.  Com- 
pare the  explanation  of  Schutz :  "  Samu  w<  cum  «r<mta:  a^ 
tatCt  quaeso,  vum  horum  amcloritates  recU  iUis  opponere  pogse  vidi- 
amur ;  h.  e.  sine  dubio  potmrnusV  The  reading  we  have  adopted 
appears  m  some  of  the  MSS.,  and  early  editions. 
'  10.  htam  tuam  ei  legem,  <&c.  «*  Both  that  Uw,  and  pnipose, 
and  opinion  of  thine."— Ko/ttntfl*.  The  wish  to  have  Pompey  sent 
to  the  war.— 5en/enft'a.  The  high  opinion  which  he  entextaina  of 
that  commander's  fitness  for  the  present  emergency. 

11.  Auctore  Populo  Romano.  "  Since  you  have  the  Roman  people 
on  your  side."  Aucior  is  used  here  somewhat  in  the  sense  of  ie- 
fensor.  Compare  Emesti.  Clav.  Cic,  s.  v.  $  10  :  "  Defensor  jut- 
eunque,  qui  aUcujus  rem  causamque  geritV 

12.  Perseverantiae.  This  is  the  reading,  brought  in  by  Gruter, 
60m  MSS.     The  earlier  lection  was  eonstantiae. 

18.  Quantam  nunc  iterum,  &c.  Most  MSS.,  and  all  the  edi- 
tions before  that  of  Graevius,  together  with  that  of  (^yet,  subaeqaeni 

to  his,  have  quantam  non  iterum vidimus  ;  which  makes 

no  good  meaning  at  all,  or  to  adopt  the  more  concise  language  of 
Emesti,  "  sine  sensu  est,"  Our  present  reading  was  first  given  by 
Graevius,  from  good  MSS,,  and  has  since  his  time  been  very  gener- 
ally adopted,  the  only  remarkable  instance  of  deviation  from  it  be- 
ing in  the  case  of  Olivet  Graevius  observed,  that,  in  one  of  his 
MSS.,  the  words  from  quantam  to  videmus  were  omitted,  from 
which  circumstance  he  was  induced  to  think  that  perhaps,  after  all, 
they  were ,  a  mere  interpolation. 

14.  In  eodem  homine  praeficiendo,  "  In  appointing  the  same  in- 
dividual to  a  command." 

15.  Quid  est,  quod,  4&c.  V  Why  should  we  doubt  either  of  the 
propriety  of  what  we  are  .seeking  to  obtain,  or  of  our  means  of 
obtuning  it,"  i.  e.  why  should  we  doubt  either  the  justice  or 
fuccess  of  our  proposition. — J)e  re,  ,  Literally,  "  about  the  thing  it- 
self." 

16.  Studii,  consiia,  dec.  "  Of  zeal,  of  experience,  of  applicatioD, 
of  talent." 

17.  Hoe  leneficio  popuH  RomanL  "  By  means  of  this  Idndnees 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  people  towards  me,  and  this  authorii^  as 
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pneter  which  I  at  present  enjoy.*'    Seneficio  rafen  to  what  immedi*  94 
ateljr  follows,  his  having  been  elected,  namely,  to  the  office  of  praetor. 

18.  Qui'  huic  loco,  &c.  **  Who  preside  over  this  spot,  and  tho 
consecrated  place  where  I  am  now  standing."  By  loco  is  meant 
the  forom,  in  the  immediate  Ticinity  of  which  were  many  templefi, 
•nch  as  those  of  Jove,  Castor,  Concord,  dec. — ^The  term  tomplo  re- 
fers to  the  rostra,  from  which  Cicero  was  speaking.  ^  Among  Um 
Aomans,  eveiy  place  consecrated  by  the  augurs,  was  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  <<;jnp/um.  {Varro,L.  L.  6,  2.)  Compare  Ctc.  m 
Vatin.  c.  10 :  "  In  rostris,  in  illo,  inquam,  inauguraio  templo  ae  loeo.^ 
So  also  livy,  8,  14  :   **  Mosiraqtu  id  Umplum  appelUUum.** 

19.  Qui  ad  rempubUcam  adeunt,  *'  Who  take  part  in  public 
afiairs.** 

20.  Neqvtquo  Cn.  Pompeii  gratiam,  &e.  As  Cicero  was  now 
In  the  full  career  of  his  fortunes,  and  in  sight,  as  it  were,  of  the 
cohsulship,  &e  grand  object  of  his  ambition,  it  was  Texy  natunJ  for 
many  to  suppose,  that  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  governed  by 
interested  views,  and  that  he  sought  to  facilitate  his  own  advance- 
ment, by  paying  court  to  Pompey's  power.  He  here  solemnly  de- 
nies the  truth  of  the  allegation.  The  opinion  of  modem  times,  how- 
ever, is  in  general  unfavourable  to  his  sincerity. 

21.  Ex  cujusquam  amplituMne:  **  From  the  elevated  standing 
of  any  individual. 

1.  Ut  hominem  pratstart  oportet,     **  As  a  man  ought  to  do.*' —  95 
Jnnoeentia  tecti. — "  Shielded  by  innocence." 

2.  RoHone  vitat.  "  Course  of  life.** — St  vestra  voluntas  feret. 
**  If  your  inclinations  shall  lead  you  still  to  favour  it,**  i.  e.  if  your 
kind  wishes  shall  still  prompt  you  to  favour  my  endeavours. 

3.  Aliquant  honam  gratiam.  <*  Any  favourable  influence  with 
others.**— 5iwitt//a/«.     "  Enmities.*' 

4.  JIfaAt  non  necessarias,  dtc.  By  pursuing  his  present  course, 
Cicero  might  make  enemies  of  Lucullus  and  his  friends,  and  irritate 
aS'the  opponents  of  Porapey.  Labouring,  as  be  did,  under  no  ne- 
cessity of  acting  in  this  way,  his  doing  so  notwithstanding  becomes 
a  sure  proof  of  his  sincerity.  The  public  good  also,  as  he  insinuates, 
may  be  advanced  by  his  present  line  of  conduct,  since  some  inqui- 
ries and  accusations  may  possibly  follow. 

6.   Hoe  honore.     Alluding  to  the  praetor^p. — Mete  omnihue 
tommodis  e^  rationHnte,    **  To  all  my  interests  and  views  of  advan-        * 
tag©.'' 


ORATION  FOR  L.  MURENA. 


96  ^-  ^*  TuLLii  CicKBONis,  d;c.  **  Oration  of  Maicns  TuUioi 
Cicero,  in  defence  of  Licinius  Mnrena.'' — ^At  the  comitia  held  daring 
the  consulship  of  Cicero,  Decimus  Junius  Silanus  and  Ijicioius  Mu- 
lena  were  elected  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Jatter  in- 
dyridual  had  for  his  competitor  the  celebrated  lawyer  Suljucius  Ru- 
fua ;  who,  being  assisted .  by  Cato  and  Cn.  Postumius,  charged 
Murena  with  having  prevailed  by  bribery  and  corruption.  Hiis 
impeacbment  was  founded  on  the  Calpumian  law,  which  had  lately 
been  rendered  more  strict,  on  the  suggestion  of  Sulpicius,  by  a  senor 
ttiscoHstUtum,  Along  with  this  accusation,  the  profligacy  of  Mu- 
lena's  character  was  object^  to,.and  also  the  meanness  of  his  rank, 
as  he  was  but  a  kni^t  and  a  soldier,  whereas  Sulpicius  was  a  patri- 
cian and  lawyer.  Cicero  therefore  shows,  in  the  first  place,  that  \» 
amply  merited  the  consulship,  from  hia  services  in  the  war  with 
Mithridates,  which  introduces  a  comparison  between  a  military  and 
forensic  life.  While  he  pays  his  usual  tribute  of  ^plause  to  culti- 
vated eloquence,  he  derides  the. forms  ejid  phraseology  of  the  Roman 
jurisconsults,  by  whom  the  civil  law  was  studied  and  practised.  Aa 
to  the  proper  subject  of  the  accusation,  bribeiy  in  his  election^  it 
seems  probable  that  Murena  had  been  guilty  of  some  pnctice^,  which, 
atriptly  speaking,  .were  illegal,  yet  warranted  by  custom.  They 
seem  to  have  consisted  in  encouraging  a  crowd  to  attend  him  m  the 
streets,  and  in  providing  shows  for  the  entertainment  of  \ha  multi- 
tude; which,  though  e;q)ected  by  the  people,  and  usually  over- 
looked by  the  magistrates,  appeared  heinous  offences  in  the  eye  of 
the  rigid  and  stoical  Cato.  Avvare  of  the  weight  added  to  the  ac- 
cusation by  his  authori^,  Cicero,  in  order  to  obviate  this  mfluence, 
treats  his  .stoical  principles  in  the  same  tone  which  he  had  already 
used  concerning  the  profession  of  Sulpicius.  In  concluding,  he 
avails  himself  of  the  difficulties  of  the  times,  and  the  yet  uosuppress- 
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•d  oOMpiney^  of  Catiline,  whieh  rondered  k  nnwiae  to  deprive  the  QQ 
city  ef  a  cooflol  well  qualified  to  defend  it  in  ao  dangeroos  a  criaia. 

Thia  ease  waa  one  of  ^eat  expectation,  from  the  dignity  of  the 
accusera  and  eloquenee  of  the  defeader^a  advocatea.  Before  Cicero 
apoke,  it  had  been  pleaded  by  Hortenaiua,  and  Ciaaaoa  the  triumvir, 
who  had  both  appeared  in  favour  of  Murena,  and  Cicero  now  uaea 
his^  utmoat  exertiona  to  auipasa  theae  rivala  of  hia  eloquence.  In 
particular,  he  ahowa  much  delicacy  and  art  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  conducta  the  attack  on  the  philoaopfay  of  Cato  and  the  profeaaion 
of  Sulpiciua,  both  of  whom  were  on  very  intimate  terma  with  him, 
and  stood  high  also  in  the  estimation  of  the  judges  whom  he  addreae- 
ed.    {Dwnloft  Rom,.  LU.  vol.  2,  p.  302,  stqq.  Land,  td.) 

This  speech  waa  delivered  A.  U.  C.  690,  during  the  interval 
that  elapsed  between  the  aecond  and  third  orations  against  Catiline. 
The  result  was  fiivourable  for  Morena,  who  waa  acquitted,  and  held 
the  consialship  the  foHowing  year. 


S.  Qume  depreeaius,  dec.  '*  £ven  as  I  earnestly  asked  in  pnyer 
of  the  imsnoital  gods,  O  Judges,,  according  to  the  established  nsage 
of  our  fathera,  on  that  day,  when,  the  auspices  having  been  dt^y 
consulted,  I-decUred  Licinius  Murona  conaul  at  the  comitiaby 
centuriea ;  namely,  that  the  choice  thus  made  mi^t  eventuate  pn>> 
pitiously  and  happily  for  me  and  my  magiistracy,  for  the  people  and 
commons  of  Rome  ;  so  now,  in  like  manner,  do  I  enti^eat  of  the 
same  immortal  beinga,  that  thia  same  individual  may  enter  upon  that 
conauUhip  with  all  hia  rights  and  privileges  unimpaired,  and  that 
yooropiiiiona  and  sealiments,"  &c. — The  student  will  note  the  ele- 
gant use  of  quae  and  cadem  in  this  passage,  requiring  to  be  rendered 
in  our  idiom  by  an  adverbial  form  of  expression.  Compare  BaueTf 
md  Sanei.  Min.  vol  1,  p.  250,  seqq, 

3.  Judices.  Cases  of  bribery,  like  the  present,  were  tried  before 
one  of  the  praetors  and  a  select  council  of  mmmotm  or  yudicea. 
Compare  note  4,  psge  49. 

4.  Atupicato.  The  auspices  ^ere  always  taken  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  when  the  comitia  were  to  be  held,  by  the  magistrate  who 
waa  to  preside.  For  this  purpose  he  went  out  of  the  city,  attended 
by  one  of  the  augurs.  If  the  auspices  w^e  unfavourable,  no  comitia 
were  held.  If  any  informality  had  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  con- 
eulting  them,  and  this  were  aflerward  ascertained,  every  thing  done 
at  theae  comitia  went  for  nothing. 

6.  ComUiU  eerUwriaiis.    Consult  jtote  17,  page  71  .^RetmrUmwL 
Tbe  eandidate  who  was  found  to  have  received  most  votea»  waa 
81* 
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96  called  forward  by  the  presiding  ma^ftnte,  and,  after  •  eolem 
prayer,  and  taking  an  oath,  was  declared  to  be  elected  thitnigfa  a 
herald.  It  is  to  this  prayer  that  Cicero  here  refers,  and  not  as  some 
■appose  to  that  with  which  the  business  of  the  comitia  was  opened. 
—One  of-the  consuls  always  presided  at  the  comitia  for  the  election 
of  new  consuls.  Cicero  presided  on  this  occasion,,  and  had  the  pref- 
erence to  his  coUeague  Antonius,  because  he  was  consul  prior, 
i.  e.  had  been  elected  to  tiie  consulship  by  the  greater  number  of 
TOtes.- 

6.  Magistratuique  meo.  Refening  to  his  consular  authority, 
which  would  continue  until  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  new  con- 
suls would  succeed.  The  latter,  in  the  meantimei  would  be  called 
eontuUs  designatij  **  consuls  elect." 

7.  Populo  fUhique  JRomonoe.  The  allusion  hei«  is  to  all  oiden 
of  the  Roman  people',  including  eren  the  lowest  of  the  commons. 
Popuhu  when  opposed  to  flths,  as  in  the  present  instance,  is  re- 
garded as  the  generic  term,  and  denotes  the  whole  body  of  Roman 
citizens,  including  the  senators  and  patricians ;  while  by  fkb$,  in 
such  a  construction,  are  meahi  the  lower  orders  of  the  commons. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  expression  Senatus  poptdusqve  Romanuo, 
the  term  popuhu  means  all  the  Roman  people  bat  the  senate. 

8.  Ob  ejusdevHf  dec.  literally,  **  for  an  entering  upon  the  eon- 
ftulship  by  the  same  individual,  together  with  all  his  personal  privi- 
leges.** Obtviere  gets  here  the  meaning  of  *'  to  enter  upon,"  from 
its  primitive  import,  « to  hold  against  another,"  i.  e.  in  the  preseiit 
case,  to  hold  tfbccessiuny  against  the  accusation  which  had  be«n 
preferred,  and,  consequently,  to  enter  upon  and  enjoy. — SaluU, 
By  toliM,  Cicero  means  Murena*s  privileges  as  a  Roman  citxien, 
since,  if  convicted,  he  would  be  deprived  of  all  ^his  oitil  r^ts  and 
sent  into  exile.  ' 

9.  Eaque  res.  «*  And  that  this  agreement"  The  agxeement  of 
opinion  here  spoken  of  will  show  itself,  of  coarse,  in  the  acquittal 
of  Miirena,  since  the  Roman  people  have  already,  by  their  soflhiges, 
declared  him  worthy  of  the  consulship.  It  wiU  also  bring  wi^  it 
peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  state,  since  an  energetic  consul  will  be 
required  the  ensuing  year,  to  crush  what  remains  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Catiline ;  and  Murena  wiO  be  found  to  be  such  a  one. 

10.  Quod  it  ilU  solemnU,  &e.  **  For  if  that  solemn  prayer  of- 
fered up  at  the  comitia,  and  hallowed  by  consular  aus|>ice»,  possesses 
in  itself  all  that  power  and  religious  efficacy,  which  the  dignity  cf 
the  republic  has  a  right  to  expect,  then,  on  that  same  occasion,  T, 
in  &ct,  also  prayed,  that  the  choice  which  had  been  made  might 
torn  oaf  auspiciously,  happily,  aiid  well  fiv  tfaote  individaals  like- 
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wlm^  unto  tdioin  Uus  conmbliip  bad  been  gimnted  at  •&  MMmbfy  QQ 
where  I  presided." — This  sentence  ia  ezplanatoij  of  what  piecedea. 
If  the  prayer  oflered  op  at  the  comitia,  when  the  result  of  the  dec- 
tion  was  made  known  to  the  aaaembled  people,  possessed  a  fiifl 
and  thorough  efficacy,  it  must  be  supposed  to  have  embraced  the  in* 
dividual  welfare  of  the  candidates,  as  well  aa  the  interests  of  tlMT 
state  at  laige,  and,  therefore,  it  is  perfectly  proper  for  Cicero  noir 
to  entreat  the  gods  in  behalf  of  one  of  them. 

1 1.  JIfe  ToganU,  The  literal  import  of  these  words  is,  ^  I,  •« 
presiding  officer,  a$king  the  people  theic  pleasnie  in  the  premisee." 
Compare  note  16,  page  10.  , 

12.  Ommt  ifesmm,  dec  '*  All  the  power  of  the  immortal  godi 
ia  the  present  case." — VtMtrwi  jidei,  *'  To  your  protectioa.**— • 
JirUea.     **0n  ft  pKevious  occasion,*'  i.  e.  at  the  comitia. 

13.  BtmJUwm  fopuU  Rommfd,  *'  The  fiivoor  confemd  upon 
him  by  the  Roman  people.'*    AUndii^  to  the  consulship. 

14.  In  hoc  f^pipio.  "  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty."— SAidnMi 
$neae  de/eruumtM,  dec.  <'  The  zeal  that  marks  my^  defenee  of  him, 
and  oTen  the^very  undertaking  of  his  cause  by  me." 

1.  Non  qw  mUd,  dec  .  '*  Not  because  a  vindicatioB  of  the  dolf  97 
which  I  am  here  discharging  appears  of  more  importance  in  my  eyes, 
at  this  particular  period,  than  a  defence  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
this  individual,  but  that,  when  once  my  conduct  shall  have  been 
approved  of  by  you,  I  may  with  the  greater  weight,  dec.  As  regards 
the  usage  of  the  Latin  writers  in  the  case  of  nan  quo,  consult  Qlcr- 
•e2b'nu#,  de  part.  LtU.  p.  240,  and  Zumpi,  L.  G.  p.  836,  Kenriel^o 
irarul. 

3.  Honore,  fauna,  fortuniaqw.  It  has  ahready  been  stated  (noto 
9)  in  general  terms,  that  Murena,  if  convicted,  would  be  deprived 
of  his  civil  rights  and  banished.  This  point  may  here  be  enlarged 
upon.  If  an  individual  were  found  guilty  upon  a  trial  for  briboy, 
he  was  deprived  of  the  consulship,  in  case  be  had  been  elected  to 
that  office,  and  the  competitor  who  aecnsed  him  was  nominated  im 
his^place.  He  was  also  heavily  fined,  declared  incapable  of  bearing 
any  office  for  the  time  to  come,  or  of  appearing  in  the  senate,  and 
by  the  TuUtan  law,  which  Cicero  brought  forward  and  had  passed, 
an  additional  penalty  of  ten  years'  exile  was  imposed. 

3.  M.  Catom,^  Tne  tame  who  ended  his  days,  by  his  own  hands, 
at.Utica.  He  was  at  thia  time  one  of  the  tribunes  elect.  Ob- 
serving the  great  corruption  that  had  crept  into  the  consolar  elee- 
tions,  Cato,  when  appointed  to  the  triboneship,  concluded  a  severe 
charge  to  the  people,  by  affirming  on  oath,  that  he  would  piosecoto 
««My  one  who  sbovdd  offend  in  this  way.    Hence  his  coming  Mh 
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9^  wud,<mith«|ireientocct8ioii,|anoiigtfae«oeiitenofMuieBa.  (Go» 
pare  Plui.  Vii,  Cal.  Min.  c.  2L) 

4.  VUcam,  €d  certam  ratumis,  ^.  '*  Who  regulates  his  life  by 
the  fixed  standard  of  reason,  and.  most  scrupulously  weighs  the  mo* 
tiTes  to  every  duty."  Cato  belonged  to  the  Stoic  sect,  and  Ciceio, 
in  refeiring  to  his  particular  tenets,  employs  the  woid  **ratio'^  here 
in  the  sense  which  the  Stoic  school  attached  to  it  With  the  fol- 
lowers of  Zeno,  reason  was  the  governing  principle.  They  regarded 
the  soul  as  consisting  of  eight  distinct  parts  ;  namely,  the  five  sen- 
sesrthe  pnxlactiye  facul^,  the  power  of  speech,  and  the  ruling  part, 
Td  hytfiO¥iK6v,  at  reason.  {Diog.  Laert.  5,  ^  157. — Pint.  plae.  4» 
S.  segq.)  The  human  soul  was  regarded  by  them  as  an  emanation 
from  that  Eternal  Reason,  by  which  all  nature  is  animated ;  and 
their  main  doctrine  was,  that  maB  should  contemplate  troth, 
follow  nature,  and  imitate  God,  by  making  the  eternal  reason,  and 
immutable  law  of  tlie  uniyerse,  the  rule  of  his  actions.  Thus,  to 
lire  according  to  naXate  being  yirtoe,  and  virtue  itself  being  happi- 
ness, the  Stoic  will  take  care  to  live  according  to  a  just  conception 
of  the  real  nature  of  things,  choosing  that  which  is  in  itself  eligible, 
and  rejecting  the  contrazy ;  or,  in  the  words  of  Cieero,  **  dUigaUu- 
wnfi  p^peruUbii  momenta  tsfidorum  omnium,**  and  in  endeaTOOF- 
ing  to  accomplish  this  result,  he  will  take,  what  he  considen  right 
reason,  for  his  guide. 

5.  De  officio  meo,  "  Concerning  my  own  duty  in  the  present 
case.'' 

6.  Et  legis  amhiius  kUorem,  "  And  the  author  of  a  law  against 
bribery.  *'  He  who  proposed  a  law  to  the  people  for  their  considera- 
tion and  edition,  was  called  Ugu  lator ;  so  ferre  Ugem,  "to  propose 
a  law ;"  bat  ^01/erre,  **  to  cany  it  through.*' — ^The  law  alluded  to 
by  Cato  was  the  Ux  TuliU.  Consult  note  2,  towards  the  conclu 
sbn,  and  also  L^;al  Index* 

7.  Et  tarn  tevere  getto  consulatu.  «  And  one,  whose  own  con- 
sulship has  been  exercised  with  so  much  wholesome  rigour. "  Cato 
alludes  to  the  proceedings  of  Cicero  against  Catiline,  in  driving  him 
firom  the  city.  It  is  worthy  of  remaric,  however,  thst  the  severity, 
for  which  Cato  here  commends  Cicero,  was  only  but  just  begmi ; 
since  the  present  oration  was  delivered  in  the  month  of  November, 
and  the  accomplicea  of  Catiline,  who  were  tampenng  with  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  AUobroges,  were  only  arrested  and  punished  in  te 
early  part  of  the  ensuing  month. 

8.  Causam  L.  Murenae  attingere.  **  To  have  aught  to  do  wkh 
the.  cause  of  Licinius  Murena."  Attmgen,  literaUy,  *' to  touch 
•venina  alight  degeee,*'  *' to  meddle  with  in  the  least.*'    Compan 
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lepiter,  fuaai  ««iiims>,  «e/  ptiiun  pel  mdiiuaiiii,  Hgitig  iamgiref"  fk 
316.  ed.  Ldndetnann. 

9.  Cuju9  reprehemio.  ^'Tbeeeiwiiieof  thkindindaaL"  Cm- 
jut  for  Hupuj  aa  it  begins  a  cl«ue.-»Crir  TMhmitmfaeH  meifrobem 
**  To  explain'  the  reaaona  of  my  conduct,*'  i  e.  to  imnre  the  gmuide 
of  my  conduct  to  have  been^perfectly  coneet. 

10.  MM  eanjunetior,  **  More  intimately  connected  with  me." 
— Cui  respublicOf  dec.  '*  Into  whose  handa  that  republic  ia  deliTCV* 
ed  by  me  indiTidoally,  to  be  supported  by  him,  after  having  been  n^ 
held  by  great  toils  and  dangers  of  my  own.*'  Hie  common  text  has 
una,  for  which  we  haye  aubatttuted  uno,  a  conjecture  of  Tiamhinne' 
which  Graeviua  received  into  the  te2ct.  Cicero  says  •  mg  wm^  as 
he  had  presided  alone. 

11.  Quod  M  in  iU  rebus  repeiendis,  dec.**  For  if,  when  a  demand 
18  made  for  the  recoveiy  of  those  things,  which  have  been  alien 
ated  to  anoUier  with  a  warrant  against  dispossession,  that  individual 
is  bound  to  guaranty  the.risk  oi  a  deciaion  giving  this  property  to 
another,  who,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  agraement,  covenanted  so  to 
do,"  i.  e.  if  A.  conveys  property  to  B.,  and  gives  him  at  the  sanfe 
time  ft  warranty  that  the  title  is  sound,  and  if  C.  then  comes  in  and 
claims  this  same  property  aa  his,  A.  ie  bound,  J)y  the  veiy  terms  of 
the  sale,  to  guard  B*  againat  the  chancea  of  dispossession  by  the 
▼erdict  of  a  court  of  law  in  favour  of  C. — ^Amoog  the  Romana,  lUs 
numeipi  (contracted  for  manctjm,)  were  those  things  which  might 
be  sold  and  alienated,  or  the  property  of  them  tranaferred  from  one 
person  to  another,  by  a  certain  rite  or  form  of  proceeding  used  among 
Roman  citizens  only,  and  auch  sale  wom  ahoayt  ac€ampamed  ijf  a 
toarranty  of  tiile.  Hence  the  tmnslation,  or  rather  paraphrase,  which 
we  sre  compelled  to  give  to  the  expression  quae  .mancipi  sunt,  in 
the  text.  By  judicium  ia  meant  a  decision  of  a  court  of  law,  in  fii- 
▼our  of  the  title  of  some  third  person ;  and  by  fiezii#,  the  obligation 
of  warranty  always  connected  with  r«s  numcipif  by  the  provisioas  of 
the  Roman  law.  (Compare  Hnmeee.  Antif,  Rom.  p.  366,  td,  JBtuh' 
bold.)  Hie  res  mandpi  were  auch  things  as  farms,  slaves,  quadro- 
peds,  pearls,  and  the  rights  of  coyntiy-iarms,  called  aervitudea,  (ssr- 
wtutes.)  The  distinction  between  res  fnanctpi  and  res  nee  mtaieifi 
is  not  recognised  by  the  Justinian  code,  it  having  been  aboliahed  by 
that  emperor.  BynkershOek  thinks  that  it  vraa  founded  upoa  tho 
comparative  value  of  different  classes  of  things.  {De  reb,  mmneifi 
ei  nee  mancipi,  p.  109.)  But  Meennan  opposes  this  doctrine  (Diss, 
do  rebus  mane.,  dec.)  and  maintaina,  that  res  numeipi  were  thinge 
connecteil  with  agricultorei  and  hence  deemed  of  greater  value  thaa 
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^y  othen.— -Some  lencograpben  make  mandpi  an  indeclniable  tenn, 
bot  consult  the  lemazke  of  PerizoniaB,  ad  Sanet.  Mm.  4,  4.  n.  12,  p. 
46.  ed,  Bau0r. 

'  IS.  Profeeio  etiam  redtUM^  dee.  '*  With  etfli  more  jsttice,  enre- 
If,  on  the  trie!  of  a  coMul  elect,  will  that  coneol  in  paiticolar,  who  de- 
elaied  him  elected  to  oiBce,  be  boond  to  become  unto  him  the  guar- 
aotee  of  the  favour  eonferred  by  the  Roman  people,  and  his  defend- 
er from  danger."  Cicero  here  ma&ee  a  veiy  j^easing  application 
of  the  diy  rule  of  law  which  he  has  just  been  citing.  The  consul- 
ship is  how  regarded,  in  a  figorative  sense,  as  one  of  the  class  of 
fits  numdpi,  and  Cicero  as  the  holder.  Having  presided  at  the 
eonsolar  comitia,  and  announced  the  election  of  Murena  to  the 
assembled  people,  he  may  be  said,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  have 
transferred  the  consulship,  in  due  form,  to  Mutena,  as  a  thing  to  be 
possessed  by  him  in  his  turn,  and  to  have  bound  himself  to  aid  the 
latter  against  all  who  should  seek  to  dispossess  him. 

13.  Aueior.  This  term  is  here  employed,  in  a  figoradve  sense, 
lo  denote  one  who  sells  Or  conveys  a  thing  to  another  and  pledges 
hisBself  for  the  soundness  of  the  title.  Compare  toe  explanation 
of  Emesti,  {Ciav.  Cic,  s.  v.  auctor,  4  11) :  ^^  Eat  venditor,  fw, 
Mttm  e99€  Mp&ndet,  quod  vendU,  et  ijut  vendendi  Me  foteMUiiem  hab- 
ere :  adeoqiu  aetione  ienetur  de  emeHone,  aut  perievhim  judich 

^  praestaif  ut  in  manetpio.*^  It  is  from^his  use  of  the  term,  that  the 
reference  to  selling,  in  the  Latin  term,  "auetio,**  and  the  English 
word  "  auction,*'  is  derived. 

14.  Ac  St,  Ut  nonnu&is,  6ie,  "  And  if,  as  is  wont  to  happen  in 
•ome  states,  a  patron  should  be  appointed,  by  public  authority,  for 
the  management  of  this  cause,  that  individual,  of  all  others,  would 
be  assigned  as  a  defender  to  a  man  invested  with  an  elevated  office, 
who,  being  himself  clothed  with  the  same  dignity,  would  bring  no 
less  authority  than  ability  to  his  defence." 

15.  PaironuM.  We  have  retained  the  Roman  law-term  "  patron," 
in  preference  to  the  more  usual  terra  **  advocate."  For  the  strict 
distinction  between  the  two  compare  the  language  of  Ascom'os,  ad 
Or.  in  CaecU.  c.  4 :  «'  Qut  defandit  alterum  injudieio,  exU  Patromu 
duitur,  Mi  orator  est ;  aut  Adtoeatue,  si  aut  jus  suggerit,  out  frao-- 
sentiam  suam  eommodat  amieo,"  dec. 

16.  Quod  si  e  potto,  dec.  We  have  inserted  the  preposition  • 
ftom  Quintilian,  6,  11, 83.  It  is  given  also  by  Vietorios,  Lambinas, 
Gruter,  and  others. 

17.  Praeeipere  summo  studio,  dee.  "  Are  accustomed  to  give, 
with  the  utmost  earnestness,  an  account  of  the  stonns,  and  pintea, 
and  dangerous  places  they  have  encountered."    Praeeipere  cunm 
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with  it  tha  idea.of  mentioDtng  beforohBiid,  ai.a  wamiig oi  caatfon.  97 
—By  locorum  are  meant  ahoala,  quickaaodB,  dee. 

18.  Quo({  natwra  Jert,  &c.  **  Becaoae  a  nataxal  imfrolae  leada 
ua  to  feel  an  interest  for  thoae,**  &e.  The  common  text  has  •fftrif 
for  which  we  have  ff\en/ert  from  Quintilian,  with  I«ambinas,  Mo- 
retus,  Graevias,  and  Emesti. 

19.  Qui  eadem  pericula,  &,c.    It  mast  he  borne  m  mind  that  this 
oration  was  delivered  before  the  arrest  and  execatkm  of  Lentnhw         i 
and  the  other  accomplices  of  Catiline.   *Cicero,  therefore,  imagines 

that  the  conspiracy  will  still  give  trouble  during  the  ensniDg  year, 
under  the  government  of  the  new  consuls. 

20.  Quo  laniem  me  animOf  &c.  ^**  By  what  feelings  then  ought 
I,  when  now  almost  in  eight  of  land,  after  a  stcNrmy  tossing  od  ths 
ocean  of  public  afiairs,  to  be  actuated  towarda  one,  by  whom  I  see 
the  most  violent  tempests  are  about  to  be  encountered  in  hn  manage-  . 
ment  of  the  republic  V — Prope  jam  terram,  dec.  It  was  now  the 
month  of  November,  and  at  the  end  of  the  rasuing  month  his  con- 
sular authority  would  cease.  Hence  he  says  figuratively,  that  he  is 
almost  within  sight  of  land.    The  land  which  he  is  soon  to  behold, 

is  the  haven  of  repose  aAer  a  stormy  consuIshq>. 

21.  Maximas  tempeaUUu,     Compare  note  19. 

22.  Vidertt  quid  agaiur,  **To  attend  to  what  is  at  present 
passing."— >A2u»  loco.    In  the  37th  chapter  of  this  speech. 

1.  QvuLfUum  BahUit  communiSf  dec.     Cicero  says  this,  because  98 
he  expects  that  the  conspiracy  ivill  still  give  trouble  daring  the  en- 
suing year.     Compare  note  19,  page  97. 

2.  Duoa  connUcM.  Silanus  and  Muvena ;  and  not  meiely  one, 
Silanus,  Murena  having  been  condemned.  Both  consols  will  be 
wanted,  he  thinks,  to  mske  head  against  the  conspiracy,  and  the 
time  for  their  entering  on  office  will  be  the  Calends,  or  fizst^  of 
January. 

3.  Oficium.  **  A  aenae  of  duty. ^^--RespubUea.  "Themtereste 
of  the  repubUc,"  L  e.  the  danger  which  threatens  firom  the  conspiracy 
of  Catiline. 

4.  Nam  quod  legem,  dec.  "  For  as  to  my  having  proposed  a  law 
concerning  bribery,  I  certainly  did  it  with  this  view,  that  I  might  not 
sbrogate  the  one  which  I  had  long  since  proposed  to  my  own  bosom, 
as  regarJed  the  warding  off  of  those  dangers  which  might  threaten 
my  fellow-citizens."  The  alluuon  is  again  to  the  Tullian  law. 
Consult  note  2,  page  97. 

6.  LargUumem  faeiam  esee.  '*  That  bribeiy  had  actually  beok 
committed  by  Marena."-^i>r/i»ulereiii.  Tins  veib  has  here  tbv 
weaning  of  "  to  allege  in  defence." 
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gg      6.  BHmi  Mi  tHus  legem  iuHeset,    «<£Ten  Uiovgbanotber  should 
have  been  the  aathor  of  the  law  in  qaettkm.*' 

7.  Cum  tero,  &c.  "  Bot  now,  when  I  maintain  that  nothing  hae 
been  done  by  Muiena  in  vidation  of  that  law,  why  id  the  mere  pio- 
poaing  of  it  on  my  part  to  opmte  as  a  hindrance  to  my  defence  of 
him!" 

9.  Neg€i  esse  ^uedem  eeweriUUis,  <<  Cato  insiBts,  that  it  is  not 
ike  part  of  the  same  severity,"  i  e.  that  it  is  a  deviation  from  mf 
Ibnner  severity .—Hotomannus  inserts  Cato  in  the  text. 

9.  Verhis  et  yaene  imperio.  A  forcible  aUnsion  to  the  strennons 
efibrts  made  by  Cicero  in  driving  oat  Catiline,  but  not  by  any  means 
intended  as  a  censore  of  his  condact  in  so  doing.  It  is  merely  ad- 
dneed,  by  way  oi  contrfst  to  Cicero*s  now  appearing  for  one  whom 
Cato  regards  as  a  pnblic  offender. 

10.  Bt  mmc  pro  L.  MureiuL  dieere,  '*  And  to  be  now  pleading 
m  behalf  of  licinios  Morena." 

11.  Ego  Miiem,  dee.  "I,  however,  have  always  acted  with 
pleasors  this  part  of  gentleness  and  compassion,  which  natore  her- 
self has  (aught  me." — Agere  partee  is  bonowed  from  the  language 
of  the  stsge,  and  denotes,  not  to  undertake  merely,  as  some  errone- 
ously render  the  phnse,  but  to  go  through  with,  a  part  or  character. 
-^As  regards  tbe  peculiar  meaning  of  partee  here,  compare  the 
hmguage  of  Emesti  {Clav.  Cie.  s.  v.  pare.) :  "  Pars  in  eeena  eei 
pereoita^  quam  qttie  euecepU  agendam.** 

1%,  JDo^tit,  This  is  another  term  bonowed  from  the  language 
and  movements  of  the  stage.  Docere  fabuiam,  is  analagoos  to  the 
Oreek  itUmutp  ififM.  From  the  nature  of  their  ^ting  materials, 
m  ancieBt  times,  they  had  no  faeitity  of  making  frequent  copies,  and 
bsnce  tiie  parts  were  studied  by  means  of  reiterated  ifteltation  ftool 
the  poet;  and  the  chonis,  too,  was  practised  in  the  same  way. 
This  was  called  teaching  a  play. — ^The  application  of  this  figure  be- 
comes^ very  striking  One  in  the  present  instance.  Nature  herself 
has,  by^a  course  of  reitemted  instruction,  taught  the  oratcr,  in  a 
manner  not  easy  to  be  forgotten,  the  dictates  of  gentleness  and  com- 
passion for  the  great  drama  of  life. 

18.  ZUom  verOf  dec.  "That  other  character,  indeed,  of  rigour 
and  severity,  I  have  net«r  sought  for,  but  have  supported  it,  when 
imposed  upon  me  by  the  ozigencies  of  the  state,  in  such  away  at 
tho  dignity  of  this  empire  had  a  right  to  demand,  amid  the  imminent 
danger  of  its  citizens."  Cicero  nxeans,  that  his  natural  ioclina- 
tniis  always  lead  him  to  the  side  of  gentleness  and  meioy,  and 
Unt  the  seveie  and  rigid  chamcter,  which  he.  had  been  compiled  U» 
assume  toward  Catiline  and  his  accomplices,  was  a  duty  he  owoj. 
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to  the  state,  in  the  dischftrge  of  ^hich,  prrrste  feelmgt  conU,  of  g^ 
course,  exercise  no  influence. 

14.  Personam.  By  persona  is  literally  meant  the  *'  mask,"  worn 
by  the  ancient  actor,  in  representing  a  character,  and  then  the  term 
comes,  as  in  the  present  instance,  to  denote  &e  character  itself. 
The  ancient  masks  were  entire  head-pieces,  and  of  various  kinds,  to  ex- 
press every  age,  sex,  countiy,  condition  and  complexion,  to  which  diey 
were  assimilated  with  the  greatest  skill'and  nicety.  The  Greek  terra 
for  one  of  these  appendages  is  Tp69airov,  (or,  as  it  was  afleiward  called, 
vpoawvslovj)  denoting  something  applied  to  the  face.  Hie  Latin  term 
"  persona"  is  derived  from  the  verb  "  pers6no,"  and  refers  to  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  mouth  of  l^e  mask,  which  was  made  on 
the  plan  of  a  speaking-trumpet,  (their  large  theatres  requiring  a 
great  volume  of  sound,)  and  was  as  it  were  *'  sounded  through," 
that  is,  made  the  avenue  of  transmission  for  a  loud  sound.  (Ckmi- 
pare  Theatre  of  Greeks,  pp.  88,  and  127. — TifrrwkUt  m.  Aristot. 
Poet.  p.  139.—Mus.  Crit.  vol.  2,  p.  811,  Ac. 

15.  Qvtod  si  turn,  d^c.  **AiiA  if;  on  that  occasion,  when  Ihe 
state  of  pobHc  affairs  required  a  vigorous  and  rigid  exercise  of 
authority,  I  triumphed  over  the  dictates  of  my  nature,"  dee., 
i  e.  I  suppressed  at  once  every  feeling  of  lenity. — Desiderare. 
"To  desire  earnestly,"  "to  feel  ^e  want  of,"  ••to  needy" 
•require,"  &c. 

16.  Cum  omneSf  Ac.  **  When  every  motive  prompts  me,"  dec. 
The  cause  of  Morena  is  one  which  warmly  enlists  all  the  better 
feelings  of  Cicero. 

17.  Naturae  meae,  &c.  ••  To  yield  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
my  nature,  and  the  force  of  early  habit.  "-^iVaftirM,  because  all  lys 
kindly  feelings  are  now  called  into  action :  ConsueiuiUnif  because 
he  is  more  accustomed  to  defend  than  to  accuse. 

18.  At.  The  common  text  has  Ac,  which  we  have  changed  to 
^^onthe  suggestion  of  Groerenz.  (Ad  Vic.  Aead.  2,  3.)  Lalle* 
mant,  in  order  to  avoid  doubling  the  ae,  reads  in  the  second  clanso 
of  the  sentence,  et  de  ratione,  &c. 

19.  Officio  defensionis  meae.  ••  The  duty  that  has  pvompted  my 
present  defence." — Ratione  accusaiioHis  tuae.  ••  The  reftons  that 
have  led  to  your  accusation  of  him,"  i.  e.  the  motives  that  have  in- 
dnced  you  to  become  his  accuser. 

30.  Hominis  sapientitsimi  aique  omatissimiy  dec.  ••  Of  that 
Tery  wise  and  accomplished  man,  Servius  Sulpieius."  The  in* 
dividual  here  named  was  regarded  as  ^  mosi  eminent  lawyer  of  )m 
day.     Consult  Historical  Index. 

SI.  Commovthat.  The  imperfect  tense  is  he>e  employed* 
33 
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Qg  to  cany  vm  back  to  tiw  time  when  the  complamt  of  Sulpiciaa 
was   first  Qtteredi  namely  at  the  penod  of  his  speech  against 

Moiena. 

22.  Orawnme  ei  MeerbiMsime  ferre.  Literally,  <*  that  he  beie 
it  Teiy  heavily  and  bitterly/*  L  e.  that  it  waa  to  him  a  source  of  the 
bitterest  regret. 

29.  FamtUaritaiii  neeessUudimMque.  "  Of  the  claims  of  long 
acquaintance  and  intimate  friendship.**^  FamiliariUts  implies  that 
we  have  long  been  acquainted  with  another.  Necessitudo  is  of 
stronger  import,  and  denotes  the  existence  of  some  tie  or  bond  of 
firiendship  between  the  two  parties.  It  is  in  fact  a  term  of  very 
general  import  among  the  lAtin  writers,  and  always  imph'es  the 
existence  of  some  strong  connecting  tie,  which  involves,  as  it  were, 
a  neeef  nty  for  mutual  esteem  and  regard.  Compare  the  explanation 
of  Emesti :  '*  NeceMwUudo  est  omnU  eonjuneHo^  sanguiniSf  nffiniu^ 
Us,  conjugU,  eoUegii,  amicUiae,  &c.,  quae  a  canisa  aliqua  orilwr, 
quae  nobis  neeessUaitm  amoris  henevoUntiaequs  affcrt. — Cicero 
and  Sulpiciua  had  been  friends  from  early  youth,  and  had  studied  to- 
gether, when  young,  both  at  Rome,  and  in  the  island  of  Rhodesi 
under  the  celebrated  Molo. 

24.  ArbUros.  **  As  umpires.*'  Artnter  is  here  used  in  a  general 
sense,  and  is  analogous  to  the  civil-law  term  compromissarius.  In 
its  special  acceptation,  it  denotes  one  who  judged  in  those  cases 
that  were  called  bonaefidei,  or  aibitiuy,  and  who  was  not  restricted 
by  any  law  or  form,  but  determined  what  seemed  equitable^  (Hei' 
neee.  Antiq.  Kom.  4,  6,  39.  p.  694,  ed.  Haubold.) 

26.  Non  est  negligsndum.  Because  friendship  is  too  sacred  a 
thing  to  be  even  exposed  to  suspicion. 
99  1.  Ego  Ser.  Sulpiei,  dec.  '*  I  both  acknowledge,  Servius  Sul- 
picius,  that  I  owed,  and  think  candidly  that  I  afforded  unto  you,  in 
your  application  for  the  consulship,  all  that  zealous  cooperation,  and 
aU  those  kind  offices,  which  our  intimate  friendship  demanded.** 

2.  Anudefuit.  **  Was  wanting  on  my  part."— Gro/^a.  "A 
man  of  influence  iii  the  state.**     An  influential  person. 

8.  Mutata  ratio  est.  **  The  aspect  of  a&irs  is  changed.*'  The 
change  ebmmenced  with  the  defeat  of  Sulpicins,  and  the  elevation 
of  Murena  to  the  consulship. 

4.  Sie  existimo,  6lc.  **  This  is  now  my  opinion,  of  this  I  am 
now  persuaded.'* — Canira  hortortm,  **  Against  the  advancement,*' 
i.  e.  election  to  the  consulship. — Contra  sahUem.  "Against  his 
personal  rights.**    Consult  note  2,  page  90. 

8.  Cum  Mwrenam,  6ui.  "When  you  are  attacking  Murena  him- 
eelf."   Psto  is  now  employed  in  a  gladiatorial  sense,  "to  aim  a  btow 
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at  uiother,"  "  to  make  a  thnut,"  **  toattaek.*    Peiere  contuUOuim  Q9 
is  merely  *'  to  sue  for  the  consulship.*' 

ff.  Eodem  pacta,  '*  By  the  same  rule.** — Etiam  aUtmantttoa. 
**  Eves  total  strAngeia.*' 

7.  In  eapiiia  dimiaUione.  **  In  a  case  where  all  his  civil  rights 
are  at  stoke.*'  Compare  note  2,  page  96. — Capitis,  The  term 
caput  is  here  used  in  its  legal  sense,  and  refere  to  the  ctril  condition, 
liberty,  personal  pnTileges,  &c.,.  of  an  individual.    Compare  Emesti 

'  {Clav,  Gic.  8.  T.) :  '*  Caput  dieitur  pro  hcmnis  tiatu^  Uberlatia  et 
emtatia  jure^^^  &c.  So,  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  law,  any  loss 
of  liberty  or  of  the  rights  of  citizens  was  called  **  diminutio  eapUia,*' 

8.  Non  idtireo  obruelur.  **  Shall  not  for  this  reason  be  over- 
come." Literally,  **  be  crushed,*'  or  «  overwhelmed."  Compare 
Manutius:  ^Non  idcireo  amieo  nullum  fruetum  feret.*^ — Quod  ah 
eodem,  dec.  **  Because  it  was  triumphed  over  by  the  same  indi- 
vidual in  a  mere  contest  for  ofiice.'*  In  the  contest  for  the  consal- 
•hip  Cicero  gave  his  interest  to  Sulpicius  against  Murena. 

9.  Quiu  n  cauaa  non  esset,  Ac,  **  And  even  if  this  motive  did 
not  exist,  still,  either  the  high  rank  of  the  man  himself,  or  the  ele- 
vated nature  of  the  office  which  he  has  obtained,  would  have  branded 
me  with  the  deepest  stigma  of  pride  and  of  cruelty,  if  I  had  refused 
to  undertake  the  cause  of  one,  most  distinguished  both  for  his  own 
merits,  and  for  the  honours  conferred  upon  him  by  ^e  Roman  people, 
when  it  was  fnught  with  so  much  danger  tp  his  welfare." — ^The 
motive  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  Y>f  this  sentence  is  his  frienddup 
with  Murena. 

10.  Neque  eat  miM  integrum,  *'Not  is  it  wholly  within  my 
power." — Ut  meum  laborem,  dec.  <'To  refuse  to  impart  my 
etrenuoms   aid  towards  lightening    the   dangers   of  my    feDow- 


11.  Pfaemia  tanta:  The  various  offices  which  had  been  be- 
stowed  upon  him,  and  especially  the  last  and  highest  of  them,  the 
consulship. — Pro  hoe  industria.  **  For  my  active  exertions  in  this 
behalf,"  i.  e.  in  defending  others. 

12.  LahoreSf  per  quos,  dec.  "To  discontinue  the  efforts  by 
which  you  have  obtained  these  rewards,  when  once  you  have  made 
them  your  own,  would  be  the  part  of  both  a  cunning  and  ah  un- 
grateful man." — Aatuti.  Because  his  motive,  m  defending  and  aid- 
ing othen,  would  have  been  the  mere  wish  of  ultimately  benefiting 
himself  by  becoming  popular ;  a  motive  craftily  concealed,  however, 
nntfl  his  object  was  accomplished. — Ingrati,  Becaiise  he  ought  to 
riiow  his  gratitude  in  fresh  efforts  for  the  good  of  those  who  have 
niaed  him  to  office. 
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99  18.  Quad  sL  **U  howenrer."— T«  antetore,  **  By  joor  ovm 
■dvice."  More  litenUj,  "yoa  being  the  aathor  (L  e.  adrn 
■er)  of  the  etep." — Nulla  htrpUudo.  "  No  disgncefiil  imputatioii." 

14.  Improbitaiem.  ''A  total  want  of  principle."  More  literally, 
•«  worthleasnew."— Cauyutf.    "  Clearly  arguca." 

15.  D€  tuo  ipnoM  ttuHo,  *'  From  your  own  pnrautta/'  i.  e.  from 
yodf  own  profeaaiooal  conduct ;  from  your  own  way  of  acting  at  the 
bar. 

16.  EHam  adotnariU,  &c,  "To  give  advice  even  to  the  ad- 
Tersaffiei  of  your  ikiends,  when  consulting  you  on  a  pomt  of  law.*' 
Respondere  k  the  technical  term  applied  to  the  giving  of  advice  on 
tliB  part  of  the  Roman  jons-conault.  Thus,  Cie,  de  dor.  Orai.  c. 
80 :  **RutiiutM  magnum  mumn  de  jure  respondendi  gustinebat,^ 
Hence  the  terra  re»pon$a  prudentim  applied  to  the  opinions  given 
by  the  members  of  the  Roman  bar.  Consult  Inttit,  JubL  I.  1,  tit 
8 :  "  Nam  eum  veUnt  Ugcs  regiaey^  &c. 

\Qtk  1.  Et9%  iurpe  exuttmas^  dec.  "  And  if  you  think  it  discredits* 
ble  to  you,  in  such  a  case,  for  the  very  individual  himself  against 
whom  you  have  now  appeared,  to  lose  his  cause."  Cicero,  after 
stating  that  Stdpicius,  in  common  with  the  other  lawyers  of  the  day, 
deemed  it  perfectly  proper  to  give  advice  even  to  the  adversaries  of 
thnr  finends,  puts  the  foUowing  case :  A  person  has  a  dispute  with 
one  of  the  friends  of  Sulpicius,  and  thereupon  comes  to  the  latter, 
states  the  nature  of  the  controversy,  and  obtains  his  professional 
advice.  The  friend  then  waits  upon  Sulpicius,  and  requests  him  to 
appear  as  his  advocate  on  the  trial  of  this  very  point.  WiU  not  Sul* 
picius,  on  that  trial,  feel  his  self-love  seriously  wounded,  if  the  op- 
posite party,  to  whom  he  had  given  advice  in  this  very  same  case, 
and  who,  actmg  on  that  advice,  has  defended  the  ca^e,  be  defeated 
and  lose  his  cause  1 — We  have  given  the  explanation  of  Fenatios, 
which  seemi^  much  more  in  unison  with  the  context  than  that  of 
Bmesti.  The  latter  understands  alio  tempore  after  veneris,  and 
makes  the  meaning  to  be  this :  **  If  you  deem  it  discreditable,  when 
you  appear  for  one,  against  whom  you  have  plead  on  a  previous  oc* 
casioo,  that  this  individual  should  lose  his  cause,"  L  e.  that  you 
•boold  not  exert  yourself  now  in  his  behidf,  merely  because  you  ap* 
paared  against  him  before  this. 

8.  Te  adcocato.  By  advoeatus  appears  to  be  meant  here,  not 
one  who  takes  part  in  the  actual  pleading  of  a  cause,  but  who  stands 
by  and  aids  another  by  his  advice  and  presence.  Compare  the  ox- 
idation of  Asconius,  as  given  under  note  1 5,  page  97. 

3.  Causa  eadere,  A  legal  expression  for  losing  a  cause,  used 
here  in  a  general  sense}  although,  in  its  speeiii  aoceptatioiiy  il 
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■ppHes  rather  to  ihe  loss  of  a  ease  thn>agh  some  fiiilure  in  the  fonn|Q0 

of  proceedings ;  what  we  call  in  English  a  non-suit.  Compare  Ck. 
de  Invent.  2,  19 :  *^Ita  jtu  civile  habetnuM  anuiiiutumf  ut  coMtm 
cadat  is,  qui  noUj  quemudmodum  oporletf  efferit.** 

4.  Tut  f antes.  **  The  rich  springs  of  yonst  legal  wisdom."  Com- 
pare note  20,  page  99.-^No8iros  rimdos.  **  That  our  scanty  rills. " 
-  6.  Tua  famUiaritat.  **  lAj  long  acqnaintance  with  yon/*  L  e. 
the  friendship  I  entertain  for  you.  The  possessive  pronoun  is  hem 
used  in  what  Uie  grammarians  call  its  passive  sense.  The  activ* 
meaning  of  tua  famiHariias  wduld  be,  "  your  long  acquaintance 
with  me,"  or  "your  friendship  towards  me."  Consult  Sanet.  Minen. 
'2,  13,  p.  331,  vol.  1,  ed.  Bauer. 

6;  Ab  hoe  causa  removisset.  '*  Had  induced  me  to  decline  this 
cause." — Q.  Horteftsio,  M.  Crasso.  These  two  individuals  were 
associated  with  Cicero  in  the  management  of  the  defence. — A  quib' 
ms,  &c.  "  By  whom,  I  well  know,  your  esteem  is  highly  prized," 
i.  e.  who  I  well  know  set  a  high  value  upon  your  friendship,  and 
would  make  great  sacrifices  to  preserve.it. 

7.  Infimo,     **  Even  among  the  lowest  of  the  people." 

8.  Ne/arium.  **  A  wicked  man."  A  violator  oi  the  hdy  law 
oi  friendship. 

9.  t^uod  dandum  est  anUeitiae,^  &c.  "  Whatever  is  to  be  granted 
to  the  claims  of  friendship,  shall  be  liberally  conceded  by  me ;  so 
that  I  will  deal  with  you,  Servius,  in  the  same  way  as  if  my  own 
brother,  who  is  most  dear  to  me,  occupied  the  position  which  yon 
now  do,"  i.  e.  as  if  my  own  brother,  and  not  you,  were  Murena*s 
accuser.  Cicero  means,  that,  in  the  management  of  the  present 
case,  he  will  make  the  same  allowance  for  the  claims  of  friendship, 
on  the  part  of  Sulpiciur,  as  if  the  latter  were  his  own  brother  Quin- 
tus,  to  whom  he  was  most  tenderly  attached. 

10.  Isto  in  loco.  Literally,  "  in  the  situation  in  which  you  now 
are,"  i.  e.  an  accuser  of  Murena.  The  student  will  note  the  force 
of  iste  here.  A  want  of  attention  to  the  peculiar  meaning  of  this 
2HX>ooun  has  led  Manutius  into  the  error  of  supposing,  that  the 
phrase  isto  in  loco  is  hese  equivalent  to  in  hoe  dignitdte  consulari. 

11.  Quod  tribuendum  est,  dtc.  **  Whatever,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  to  be  yielded  by  me  to  the  claims  of  duty,  of  honour,  of  religion^ 
this  I  wiH  regulate  in  such  a  way,  as  to  bear  m  mind  that  I 
am  pleading  for  the  safety  of  one  friend  against  the  hot  attack  of 
another."    Literally,  **  in  behalf  of  the  danger  of  one  friend." 

12.  ReUgumi.  Because  Cicero  had  im|dored  the  favour  of 
heaven  towards  Murena  and  his  colleague  Silanus,  on  the  day  of  tha 
comitia.    Compare  note  12,  page  97. 

92* 
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100  ^^'  ^^^'^^  judieeM,  6^0.  **  I  perceive,  judges,  that  libera  htro 
been  three  heads  to  the  entire  accusation,  and  that  one  of  these  has 
been  taken  up  with  the  censaie  of  his  private  life,  the  second  with 
contesting  his  claim  as  a  fit  candidate  for  the  consulship,  the  third 
with  the  charge  of  biibery.*'— By  dignitds  is  here  meant  personal 
merit  or  worth,  and  bj  eontaUio  dignUaiu  a  disputing  of  the  claim 
of  Murena  to  the  consulship,  on  the  ground  of  his  not  possessbg 
sufficient  personal  merit  for  that  elevated  station.  Under  this  head 
of  personal  merit  the  question  of  hmilj  is  also  biou^^t  in* 

14.  Quos  gravisstmOf  &c.  "  Which  ought  to  have  been  the 
weightiest,"  i.  e.  ou^t  to  have  been  managed  in  such  a  way  as 
naturally  to  form  the  heaviest  and  gravest  charge  against  him. 

16.  JtmfuU  infirm^  tt  Ufris,  6lc,  **Has  proved  so  weak  and 
liivolons  a  one,  that  some  established  practice  on  the  part  of  accu- 
sers, rather  than  any  real  grounds  for  imputing  criminality,  has  com- 
pelled them  to  say  somethiog  about  the  life  of  licinius  Murena.*' 
—By  Ux  accutaUfna  is  meant,  an  established  practice,  <m  the  part 
of  accusers,  to  impute  to  the  accused  an  ill-spent  and  dissolute  liie. 
— MaUdicendi  faeuliOM.  Any  grounds  for  establishing  real  crimi- 
■ality. 

16.  Objects  tit  emm  Asia,  "  Asia  namely  has  been  msde  m 
•ource  of  reproach  to  him."  .The  particle  emm  is  here  employed  in 
the  sense  of  it«mpe,  like  the  inchoative  ySp  in  Greek.  ^Compare 
Hcogweenj  Part,  Grace,  p.  88,  ed  Sckuiz.y^Aaia.  The  Romans 
legarded  Asia  as  the  source  whence  all  their  luxury  originaled. 
Compare  Livy,  39,  6  :  "  Luxuriae  smm  pertgrinaA  origo  ah  exer- 
€ih»  Amatko  imeeia  in  urbem  eat :  n  primum  leetoe  aeratos,  vestem 
alragvlam  pretiosam^  plagulaa,  et  alia  textiliOf  et^  quae  turn  magnt- 
Jicat  supelUetHis  hahebantur^  monopodia  et  abacoe  Romam  adoexe' 
runt,"  &c. 

17.  JVbft  ad  voluptatem  et  luxuriam,  "Not  for  purposes  of 
pleasure  and  debauchery." — In  mi/tten  lahore.  He  waa  serving 
under  his  lather  L.  Murena,  who  had  been  left  by  SyUa  in  command 
of  the  Asiatic  forces. 

18.  Qttt  St  adolescent,  itc,  **  Now,  had  ht,  when  a  young  man, 
not  performed  military  service,  his  father  being  at  the  time  com- 
mander there." 

19.  An,  cum  sedere,  &c.  "  When  the  sons  of  those  commanders 
Aat  triumph,  wha  still  wear  the  praetexta,  are  accustomed  in  par 
ticular  to  sit  on  the  horses  which  draw  the  car,  was  this  one 
to  avoid  adorning  the  triumph  of  his  father  with  his  own  military 
tiophieat"— The  triumphant  general's  children  sat  with  him  in  tU 
Ctt.    His  sons  who  wore  the  praetexta  rode  on  the  horses  diavriiif 
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it>  or  foUovtfed  on  other  honefl.    Hm  frueUxU  wis  won  bj  theJQO 

Romaa  youth  till  the  Age  of  17,  when  the  toga  virilitf  or  manly 
gown,  was  aasumed. 

30.  Htuc  ^cnis  mUitaribuSf  &c.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  ww 
not  Muiena  to  perform  miUtary  service  under  his  father  in  Asia,  in 
order  that,  bj  distinguishing  himself  there,  he  might,  on  his  retnm 
home,  grace  the  triumph  of  his  parents  by  displaying  the  miUtaiy 
reward  he  himself  had  received  1  This,  of  course,  is  meant  as  aa 
answer  to  the  charge  of  his  having  been  in  Asia.  It  waa  the  veiy 
country  where  he  ought  to  have  been  at  the  time. 

SI.  Et  si  habet  Asia,  dec.     <*  And  since  Am  carries  with  it  a 
'  certain  suspicion  of  diss<HQte  living,  not  his  having  never  seen  Asia, 
bat  bis  having  lived  temperately  in  Asia  must  be  made  a  source  of 
praise  to  him.'* 

1.  Sed  aHquod  ant  in  Asia,  &e.     "  But  some  flagrant  and  dia-  \Q\ 
qncefvA.  vice,  either  contracted  by  him  in  Asia;  or  introduced  by 
others  from  that  coontiy,"  i.  e.  either  some  vice  which  he  himself 
had  contracted  while  living  in  Aaia,  or  one  of  Asiatic  or^ia,  bvoaght 

to  Rome  by  some  other  individual,  and  contracted  by  Murena  at  tbd 
latter  place. 

2.  Mtruisse  stipenHa,  "  To  have  peiformed  military  service." 
The  literal  meaning  of  mercre  stipendia  is  "  to  eam^y.**^-^Ji»  so 
hello.  The  Mithridatic  war. — VvrhUis,  <*  Was  a  proof  of  his  cour- 
age." 

9.  Pietatis,  ''.Of  his  filial  piety.?'  Shown  aa  well  by  his  cheer- 
idlness  in  serving  under  his  parent  as  by  his  ynA  to  contribute  to 
that  parent's  glory.— ^ftncm  stipendUfrum,  •  **  The  termi|iatioa  of 
hia  service." 

4.  Maledicto.  '*For  censure." — Oeeaptmt*  ^'Has  pie-oo* 
cupied." 

•  5.  Saltaiorem.  Dancing  vras  regarded  as  disgraceful  by  the  Rck 
mans.  It  was  the  dancing,  however,  which  had  found  its  way  fiool 
the  stage  into  convivial  circles  that  was  justly  condemned,  and  not 
eveiy  species.  For  the  Romans  had  their  sacred  orreligiooa 
dances,  with  which  o^  course  no  fault  was  found.  Compere  the  ex* 
planation  of  Graevius :  **  Saltator  hie  est  histrio.  Non  enim  quae* 
MS  saUatio  JRomos  turfis  eraX  et  jrobrosa,  sed  hisiriomea  et  mof- 
hor,^^  With  the  Greeks  adiSeient  usage  pfevailod.  Consult  the 
lemarks  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  in  his  preface,  and  alao  tho  first  chapter 
of  his  life  of  Epaminondas. 

6.  Malediaufn,sivereobjieitur^&e»  '*  This,  if  itbe  truly  object- 
ed unto  him,  is  the  charge  of  an  angry  accuser ;  but,  if  falsely,  of  ^ 
elanderona  calumniator."    In  either  ease»  therefore,  Cato  ou|^  noi 
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JDItouttertbiswproachagwMtMurena,  nnce  an  angry  feeling  i»  a»  w 
consistent  with  the  character  of  a  sage,  as  a  disregard  for  the  troth. 

7.  Quare  cum  istd,  &c.  "  Wherefore,  since  you  are  a  person  of 
Mch  weight  of  character,  yon  oijght  not,  Marcna  Cato,  to  snatch  a 
calumny  from  the  lips  of  the  rabble,  or  from  some  carousal  of  buffoons, 
and  rashly  to  call  a  consul  of  the  Roman  people  a  dancer,"  I  e. 
since  your  authority  carries  so  much  influence  with  it,  you  ought  to 
be  careful  what  charges  you  bring  against  others,  especially  against 
those  in  elevated  stations. 

8.  Extrnio.  By /riwttm  is  literally  meant  a  place  where  three 
wa^s  meet,  and  where  all  manner  of  idlers  and  low  persons  are  ac- 
cnitomod  to  congregate.  It  is  then  taken,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
to  denote  this  class  of  persons  themselves,  or  in  other  words,  the 
rabble,  the  lowest  vulgar. 

9.  Scurrarum.  By  seurra  is  meant  a  buffoon,  a  scofferr  a  jestier, 
one  who,  for  the  sake  of  exciting  merriment,  cares  not  what  he  either 
says  or  does,  and  who  is  particularly  fond  of  raising  a  laugh  at  the 
expense  of  others,  by  some  coarse  slander.  Verrios  Flaccos  derives 
the  term  "  a  sefuenia,**  (tcwrra,  quasi  securra,)  and  makes  its  prim- 
itive meaning  to  be  ''  a  parasite,"  or  one  who  "  follows"  in  the  train 
of  a  rich  person,  to  amuse  him  by  his  buffoonery.  Fostus  ridicules 
this  etymology  very  properly.  {Fest.  de  verb.  sign.  p.  240,  ed.  land.) 
The  word  appears  rather  to  be  of  the  same  family  with  the  German 
•*  scherxen,**  "  to  rail  at,"  "  to  jeer,"  &c. 

10.  C&nvimo.  The  common  text  Yaatcanmeio,  which  Lambinus 
first  a]tei«d,  on  conjecture,  to  eonmimo.  This  latter  reading  is 
adopted  by  Emesti  and  Scheller. 

11.  Neque  in  convimo  moderato  atfue  honesto.  "  Nor  at  a  well- 
regulated  and  becoming  repast." — TempesHvi  ewvivn,  Ac.  •*  Dan- 
cing is  the  last  companion  of  the  revels  of  the  table,  of  a  place  de- 
voted to  pleasuire,  of  much  enjoyment,"  i.  e.  is  the  last  act  in  a  de- 
bauch, in  a  place  where  every  thing  breathes  of  pleasure,  &c. — ^By 
tempesUvum  con»imumf  (literally,  *'  an  unseasonable  banquet,")  is 
meant  an  entertainment  which  commenced  eariier  than  the  ordinary 
hour,  and  was  protracted  until  a  much  later  one  than  usuaL  Com* 
pare  note  22,  page  62. 

12.  TkfntAtaiT^4^,dcc.  «  You  eageriy  catch  at  that,  wWch,'* 
dec.  Mihi  is  here  elegantly  redundant,  unless  we  render  it  by  a 
apecies  of  paraphrase :  *'  m  order  to  thwart  my  intended  defence,** 
or  else  something  analogous. 

18.  ReUnquis  iUa^  i&c.  «  You  leave  those  things  unnoticed,** 
dfec.,  t.  e.  you  are  silentabout  other  moral  blemishes. — Cicero  means^ 
Ibat  no  other  moral  failipgs  are  spoken  of  by  his  opponents,  as  ex- 
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Mtiog  in  dw  cfaameter  of  Mqnna ;  wheroardnieing  would  tin|d7,|Q£ 
of  course,  an  indalgeiico  in  many  oth^r  ezcoaaOfl,  and  oonld  not,  in 
fact,  exist  without  them. 

14.  Nullum  turpe  ctmnnum,  dee.  **  No  disgncefiil  iianqiietiiy, 
no  amours,  no  revelling,  no  lewdness,  no  extravagant  expenditom  if 
pointed  out."~^As  regards  ecmiMMMiio  consult  note  11,  page  16. 

15.  Quae  volupttUu  nomtn  kabaU,  dec.  **  Which  bear  the  T«rf 
name  of  pleasure,  and  are  actual  vices,'*  i.  e.  which  stand  foftk 
to  the  world  with  the  name  and  character  of  reprehensible  plea^ 
nres. 

16.  Umbram  luxuriae,  '*  The  unbidden  companion  of  debaneh'- 
ciy."  Among  the  Romana,  an  uninvited  guest,  who  accompanied 
another,  generally  some  distmguiahed  personage,  to  a  feast,  ww 
called  his  **  umbra."  (Compare  Horai.  Sat,  2,  8,  33.)  The  tens 
is  here .  forcibly  applied  to  dancing,  which  is  always,  according  to 
the  Roman  way  of  thinking,  sure  to  follow,  as  an  uninvited  guest, 
in  the  train  of  debauchery.  Compare  Emesti,  (Cla9.  Cia, «.  t.)  : 
**  Umbra,  comes :  Muren,  6  :  SaUaiio  est  umbra  btsuriae.*' 

17.  Nullum  petulans  dictum,  "  No  lascivious  eqxession."  In 
the  common*  text,  the  words  m  vUa  follow ;  but  they  are  ont  of 
place  here,  and  seem  to  have  originated  from  tn  viiam.  Emesti  re- 
tains them  in  his  text,  but  condemns  them  in  a  note.  Beck  encloeee 
them  within  brackets.    We  have  rejected  them  with  Schutz. 

1.  Quo  cmutituto,     «<This  point  being  established,'*  i.  e.  the|Q2 
charge  against  the  private  life  of  Murena,.  having  been  thua  dis- 
proved. 

3.  Summam  dignitatem  generit^  dec  "  The  highest  degree  of 
personal  merit,  founded  on  birth,  integrity,  the  active  exercise  of 
talent,  and  all  those  other  accomplishments,  relying  on  which  it  m 
nghi  for  you  to  aspire  to  an  application  for  the  consulship." 

3.  Contempsisti.  ^'You  have  treated  with  contempt."  Refening 
to  the  manner  in  which  Sulpicius,  in  the  course  of  his  remarka,  had 
sought  to  depreciate  the  origin  of  Murena. 

4.  Quo  loeo,  6lc,  **  If  in  handling  this  topic  yon  take  it  upon 
yourself  to  assert.*' — Aventinum,  Cicero  refers  here  to  the  first 
sece«iion  of  the  people,  which,  according  to  Piso,  an  earlier  hiatorian 
than  livy,  and  who  is  cited  by  the  latter,  (3,  33,)  ma  made  to  the 
Aventine  hill,  and  not  to  Mona^Sacer. 

6.  Sin  aiU«m,  dec.  **  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  disttn* 
gnished  and .  honourable  families  of  plebeian  origin,  then  both  the 
great-grandfather,"  dec.  This  is  the  same  as  saying  in  our  own 
idiom :  '*  But  there  are,  on  the  contrary,  distinguished  and  honoitf^ 
able  plebeian  faMies,  for,  both  the  great-grandfather,"  dee. 
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102  ®'  •fVoMM.  p.  Lfemins  Morana,  who  una  praetor  A.  U.  C. 
696.-«il«ii«.  Of  the  nine  name  with  the  preceding^  and  prutor 
A.  U.  C.  640. 

7.  Ex  pTMeiwra,  **  In  hia  praetonhip.'*  He  triumphed  for  soc- 
veaaea  over  Mithridatee. 

8.  Pom'  dibUut,  He  had  gone  throngh  all  the  anbordinate 
oflSeea,  and  only  stopped  ahort  at  the  consulship,  for  which  he  had 
the  faireat  cUim  for  servicea  rendered  hia  conntiy. — Filio.  The 
llnrana'  who  waa  accused  on  the  present  occasion. 

0.  Hontinibus  UteraHs  et  hutoricit.  <*To  literaij  men  and 
hiaCoriaiia.*'  Sulpicina  traced  back  his  origin  to  Servius  Sulpicios, 
who  was  consul  in  the  tenth  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings. 
A.  U.  C.  253.  Compare  Cic,  Brut.  16  ;  and  Sigonius,  Fast.  Cant. 
p.  83,  ed.  (Hon. — Populo  et  miffragatoribus  obteurior.  *'  Is  less 
familiar  to  the  people  and  voters  at  elections.**  Cicero  means,  that 
the  intennediate  Sulpicii,  from  the  founder  of  the  hne  downward, 
eapecialiy  those  of  more  recent  times,  had  not  signalized  themselyes 
in  auch  a  way  as  to  be  brought  in  a  very  mariied  manner  before  the 
notice  of  the  people. 

10.  /Wtf  equettri  loco.  From  this  we  see  that  a  patrician  might 
remain  an  eques. — NtUla  iUuatri  laude.  **  ^or  no  illustrious  action.** 
Lau9  is  here  put  for  an  action  deserving  of  praise.  Compare  Emesti, 
(Cke.  Cie.  s.  v.) :  **  LtiUf  pro  rebus  laude  dignis,** 

11.  Ex  annalhtm  vetustate.  Referring  to  the  early  date  of  that 
ancestor  of  hia  who  waa  regarded  lis  the  founder  of  the  line.  Com- 
pare note  9.  «> 

IS.  Q.  Pompeuf.  Q.  Pompeius  Nepoa,  who,  though  of  plebeian 
origin,  attamed  nevertheleaa  to  the  highest  honours  in  the  state. 
Conault  Hiatorieal  Index. 

13.  M.  Aemilio.  M.  Aemiliua  Scauras,  who  waa  couaul  A.  U. 
C.'638,  and  k  second. time  A.  U.  C.  646.  Consult  Historical 
Index.    * 

14.  Ejusdem  antmt  atque  ingenii  est.  "  It  requires  the  same 
degree  of  spirit  and  of  talent.'* 

15.  Quam  non  aceeperat.  Plutarch  says,  that  he  was  thought 
lo  have  been  the  eon  of  a  flute-player.  {Apophthegm,  p..  200, 
vol.  6,  p.  755,  ed,  Reiske,) — Menwriam  prope  intermortuam^ 
dee.  ^  To  revive  by  hia  own  merit  the  almost  extinct  remem- 
Inance  of  his  hne."   Compare  Aseonius,  in  Or,  pro  Scaur. 

16.  Meo  lahore  esse  perfeetum.  *<Tfaat  it  had  been  brought 
about  by  my  exertiona,**  i.  e.  that  I  a  man  of  humble  origin,  had 
(ROved  of  ao  moch.aervice  to  n&y  country,  as  to  cause  low  birth  to 
be  no  longer  regarded  as  a  barrier  to  the  consuUdiip. ' 
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17.  Qui  fUM  modo  CiiriU,  dec  "  Who  remamed  iut«ritllrtiiid-|02 

fog  neglected,  even  thoagh  they  recoonted  not  only  the  iiutanoee 
of  the  Curii,  the  Catos,  the  Pompeii,  those  worthies  of  former  dayWf 
men  of  the  greatest  'valour,  yet  of  lowly  origin,  bat  eron  these  ez« 
amples-  of  recent  times,  the  Marii,  and  Didii,  and  4^1ii,**  i.  e.  wh» 
were  nevertheless  oxcloded  from  the  consukhip,  on  seeoont  of  thdr 
hamble  origin,  or  else  discouraged  from  applying  for  it,  altiMiagli 
they  could  point  to  many  bright  instances  in  the  past  and  prasoit 
history  of  their  country,  where  men  of  humble  birth  had,  by  leaeoB 
of  signal  merit,  been  advanced  to  the  highest  office  in  the  state. 

18.  Curiist  Catonibus,  Pompeiis.  The  plural  is  here  used  t0 
give  emphasis  to  the  sentence.  Curius  Dentatus,  Oslo  the  eeneoTy 
and  Quintas  Pompeius,  are  meant ;  and,  in  the  sncceeding  pact  of 
the  sentenc«^,  Caius  Marius,  T.  Didius,  C.  Caelius  Caldns. — ^Man^ 
tins  makes  a  difficulty  here  by  imagining  that  Cicero  means  tho 
Quintus  Pompeius,  suroamed  Rufus,  who  was  consol,  A.  U.  C. 
665,  during  the  youth  of  the  orator,  and  who  could  not  well,  ther»> 
fore,  be  ranked  among  the  "  aniiqui,**  when  Marius,  Didius  and 
CaeKus  are  styled  ^*recentes;^  and  he  thinks  that  for  PampeiU  we 
should  read  AppHs.  Cicero,  however,  refers,  not  to  Pompetat 
Rufiis,  but  to  Pompeius  Nepos.  Compare  Emeatitnd  SekutZf  adloe, 

1.  Jacebant,    As  regards  the  peculiar  force  of  tins  verb  in  the  JQ^ 
present  sentence,  compare  the  remark  of  Emesti,  {Clav,  Cie.  s.-  v.) : 
''Jacere   dieuntur  qui  minus  graiion  »uni.      Imprimis  autem, 
qui  nullAm  spem  magistratus  conaequendi  habent,  cum  ctutiidaH 
titUj  mUi  earn  ipsam  ob  causam,  quia  nihil  aperant,  ne  peturU  quid- 

2.  Tanio  intenatto.  *'Afier  so  long  an  mterval."  Compaie 
SaUustf  B.  C.  23:  "Namqtie  antea  pUraque  nobiUlat  tmnuiM 
aesiuabat,  et  quasi  poUui  consuldium  credebant,  ai  mm,  qtutmms 
egregiuSf  homo  nomts  adeptus  foretV 

3.  Clauatra  itta  nobilitiUis,  **  Those  barriers  of  nobility,"-  i.  e. 
those  barriers  so  carefully  guarded  by  patrician  pride. — lata  here 
denotes  contempt,  with  a  covert  reference  also  to  the  piejudices  of 
his  opponent :  those  barriers  of  nobility  which  yon  would  again  seek 
to  make  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  Murena. 

4.  Ex  familia  vetere  et  iUuatri,  The  family  of  Murena,  although 
plebeian  in  origin,  was  nevertheless  an  eld  and  distinguished  one.— 
Ab  equitia  RomamJUio.    Compare  note  15,  page  43. 

6.  Duobita  patncUa.  L.  Sergras  Catilina  and  P.  Sulpicius  Galba. 
m^Modeatiaaimo  aique  optimo  viro.  '*  A  man  of  the  ntmost  modesty 
and  probity."  Asconius  {Arg,  Orat.  contra  eompet.)  calls  him, 
*'i;irsobrTttssanciuaqus.** 
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103  6.  DigmtaU^  *«  In  panonal  iiMfit.''^GVa«M.  <<  In  inflneneB,** 
i  6.  in  §K9oat  with  the  people.  The  allanon  is  to  that  influenoa 
which  entiqeitj  of  family  had  hitherto  claimed  as  ito  peculiar  right. 
7.  i^wd  «  tii  crimen^  dec.  **■  Now,  if  this  ought  to  ha^  been 
alleged  as  a  crime  againet  a  man  of  humUe  birth,  undoubtedly  on 
that  eecaeion,  neither  enemies  nor  envious  peieons  would  have  been 
wanting  to  urge  it  against  me.'**-^The  ptoooun  %d  refers  here  to 
Mweess  in  gaining  the  consulship ;  and  the  strong  meaning  to  be 
•ttvhed  to  erimen  derives  ehicidation  from  the  language  of  Sallosty 
referred  to  in  a  pravious  note :  *^  el  qwui  poUui  eansulaium  cred€ 


8.  CHpuutfnagiULinuiroqtiedigmtas.  **  Of  which  there  is  a 
large  and  distinguished  ahaie  in  each."  The  Licinian  family,  al- 
though of  plebeian  origin,  is  here  placed  on  a  lull  equality  with  the 
line  of  the  Solpicii. 

9.  QuaeMhiram  una  peinif  &c.  These  words  are  supposed  to 
be  ^M^en  by  Snlpicius.— -Cicero  adverts  here  to  another  aUegation 
on  the  part  of  the  latter,  namely  that  he  was  declared  quaestor  bo- 
Ine  Murena,  that  is,  preceded  hkti  in  the  order  of  election.  **  Ho 
•ought  the  quaestorship  along  with  me,  and  I  was  declared  before 
Idm."  The  order  of  precedence  among  the  successfid  candidates 
was  regulated  by  the  number  of  votes  which  each  received ;  and 
Salpicius  seeks  to  make  this  a  proof  of  his  superiority,  in  point  of 
perMmal  merit,  to  Murena,  because  when  they  both  were  elected 
quaeeton,  the  majority  of  Sulpkuns  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
other. 

10.  Non  est  respondendum  ad  omnia.  **  There  is  no  need  of 
answering  every  objection,"  i.  e.  there  is  no  heed  of  going  into  a 
long  discussion  respecting  every  objection  which  an  opponent  may 
eee  fit  to  nase.  Some  objections  uiswer  themselves ;  and  this  is 
one  of  them. 

11.  Cum  ntuUit  dco.  '^That  when  there  are  many  candidates 
equal  in  point  of  merit,  and  only  one  of  them  can  obtain  the  first 
rank,  the  order  of  merit  and  of  announcement  is  not  the  same,"  dec 
i  e.  in  announcing  the  names  of  the  successful  competitors,  some 
one  of  them  must  of  course  be  named  first,  and  the  rest  must  follow 
in  a  certain  order,  but  this  is  no  proof  of  relative  merit. — ^There  is 
BMne  in  the  argument  of  Sulpicius  than  Cicero  is  willing  to  admit 
A  greater  number  of  votes  given  for  one  candidate  than  for  another, 
sfven  when  beUi  succeed  to  office,  must  be  regarded  as  some  proof 
of  tiie  possession  of  superior  merit  in  the  eyes  of  thoee  who  give 
.those  votes.  Cicero^  it  is  true,  supposes  the  candidates  to  be  aU 
equal  in  point  of  merit,  **paret  dignitaU,**  but  this  is  begging  the 
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question,  for  it  is  the  Teiy  dung  to  be  proved.  Besides,  he  himself,!  QQ 
when  speaking  of  his  own  case,  attaches,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
a  great  deal  more  of  importance  to  the  fact,  of  his  luTing  been  de« 
dared  quaestor  one  of  the  first,  first  aediie,  and  first  praetor. 
Compare  Or.  in  Pis.  c.  1 :  **  Me  quum  quaestorem  in  pirnis,  meM^ 
lem  prioremy  praetorem  primum  eunetis  mffragHt  popuhu  Rem^ 
nut  fadthai ;  homini  iUe  htmorem,  non  generi,  dec.,  deferebat."-^ 
The  student  will  obserre,  that  it  is  aedUem  priorem  in  the  passage 
just  quoted,  because  there  were  only  two  aediUs,  but  in  our  text  it 
is  quaestor  prior  merely  with  reference  to  Snlpicins  and  Murena, 
because  the  number  of  qoaestois  at  the  time  was  quite  laige,  and 
if  Sulpicius  had  stood  at  the  head  of  all,  he  would  have  been  called 
quaestor  primus. 

12.  Sed  quaestura,  inc.  '*  But,  in  truth,  the  quaestcnrship  allotted 
to  each  of  you,  was  almost  equally  unimportant."  Literally,  **  the 
quaestorship  of  each  was  almost  of  equal  importance  in  point  of  lot.** 
The  provinces,  or  duties  of  the  qnaestOFB,  were  assigned  to  them  by 
lot,  and  Muiena  and  Sulpicius  drew  two  of  the  most  insignificant 

13.  Lege  Titia,  '*  Under  the  Titian  law/'  i.  e.  by  the  opecw 
ation  of  this  law.  The  Lex  Titia  (proposed  by  the  tribune 
Titius,  A.  U.  G.  448)  ordained  that  the  existing  number  of  quaeston 
should  be  doubled,  and  that  they  should  determine  their  provinces  by 
lot.  By  the  operation  of  this  law,  Murena  obtained  an  unimportant 
province,  in  which  he  had  no  chance  of  distinguishing  himself  By  the 
operation  of  the  same  law  (i.  e.  by  being  compelled  to  run  his 
•chance  in  drawing  lots)  Servius  obtained  a  province  equally  insigni- 
ficant. 

14.  TV  tZIam,  dec.  "  Tou.that  one,  at  which,  when  the  quaes- 
tors are  allotted  to  the  different  provinces,  a  shout  of  ridicule  is  even 
accustomed  to  be  raised."  The  unlucky  quaestor  who  drew  thn 
province,  for  his  sphere  of  operations,  was  exposed  to  the  lau^rter 
of  those  who  stood  around. 

15.  Ostiensem,  dec.  **The  province  namely  of  Ostia,  not  so 
much  productive  of  infiuence,  or  conferring  distinction,  as  Jfull  of 
toil  and  trouble."  The  burdensome  natore  of  this  province  appean 
to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  Ostia's  being  a  much- fro* 
quented  sea-port,  and  also  from  the  salt-works  in  its  Ticinity.  (Com- 
pare Graevius  ad  loc.)  Emesti  assigns  a  different  explanatioiiy 
which  we  cannot,  of  course,  mention  here.  Consult  CIom.  Cie.  a. 
▼.  Aquarius. 

16.  Consedit.  <<  Settled  down  fimm  public  view,"  i.  e.  passed 
not  the  bounds  of  the  quaestonhip. 

17.  In  quo  excurrere^  dec.    "  In  which  your  merit  might  speed 
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103  ^"^  *^  becooae  knowvu''    A  metaphor  bonowed  ficom  chanoi- 
races. 

18.  Reliqui  temporis  tpatium,  &c,  "  The  period  of  time  lo- 
mMnmgr  after  this  is  next  made  a  subject  of  comparison,"  i.  e. 
tbe  mode  in  which  you  have  each  paaaed  your  time  since  the  expiise 
tion  of  your  respectiye  quaestorships. 

19.  ifanc  urbanam.  nuliHam,  &c.  "  This  city  warfare  of  an- 
swering legal  questions,  of  drawing  up  writings,  of  protecting 
the  interests  of  clients,  full  of  perplexity  and  vexation.*'  We 
have  here,  arranged  under  three  heads,  all  the  duties  of  a  Roman 
lawyer,  and  the  whole  is  pleasantly  called  urhana  mUitioj  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  real  warfare  in  which  Murena  is  engaged. — Rc' 
gpondendi.  Consult  note  16,  page  99.— -Scribendi.  This  refers  to 
the  drawing  up  of  contracts,  articles  of  agreement,  &c. — Cawndi, 
The  reference  here  is  to  advice  generally :  how  a  case  is  to  be  ar- 
ranged, an  agreement,  to  be  made,  dec.  Compare  ErnesHf  {Clao. 
Cie,  B.  Y.)  :  Caveo  de  jureconsuUis  dicUuff  cum  liliganHbus  aui 
dUquid  eoniraheniUms,  nte  verba  sive  tcriptOt  ostendunt,  quomodo 
Us  itutruenda,  resque  eontrahenda  sU,  ne  causa  cadant,  out  decipi^ 
iMter." — ^It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Cicero  refers  in  the  text,,  to 
the  Roman  lawyer  or  jurisconsult,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
as  distinct  from  the  oratoTf  or  pleader  in  the  courts,  Sulpicius  being 
laoked  under  the  former  class. 

20.  DifficuUeUem  exsorbuit,  "  He  patiently  encountered  every 
difficulty."  The  literal  meaning  of  this  phrase  is  coarse,  but  ex 
pressive.  "  He  gulped  down  eveiy  difficulty,"  and  made  the  beai 
of  it. 

104    ^'  ^^  fcientia.    "  In  that  branch  of  knowledge."     Alluding 
to  the  civil  or  Roman  law. 

2.  Legattu  L.  LuctUlo  fitU.  In  the  Mithridatic  war.  His  father 
jiad  been  a  lieutenant  of  Sylla's  in  the  same  war. —  QuainUgaHone, 
"  During  which  lieutenancy." 

3.  Signa  contulii ;  tfumum  eonseruit.  "  He  engaged ;  he  fought 
hand  to  hand  with  the  foe."  Manwn  conserere  refers  here  to  tho 
personal  prowess  of  Murena. — Signa  conferre  is  merely  «*  to  en- 

.  g«go,"  "  to  join  battle,"  but  manum  consererk,  **  to  come  to 
dose  quarters,"  <*  to  fight  hand  to  hand,"  dtc.  Compare  the  Greek 
form  of  expression,  fuyvivai  rhs  j(,^tpai. 

4.  Asiam  istam  refertam^  dec.  '*  That  Asia  of  youis,  crowded 
with  riches,  and  the  abode  of  voluptuousness."  liie  pronoun  ista 
has  here  its  usual  force :  that  Asia  which  you  make  a  source  of  re- 

t  proach  to  him,  and  about  his  conduct  in  which  you'  are  continually 

declaiming. 
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5.  Sic  est  versahu.  "  He  so  eondneted  himielf.*'  liteaHj,  **hd  \Q^ 
was  80  employed." 

6.  Concessam  licentiam  ftngendi.  '*  The  priyilege  allowed  ne 
of  utteiing  mere  fictions,"  i.  e.  of  exaggerating  the  serrices  of  Mo- 
rena. — Publicis  Uteris.      "  By  the  despatches  of  that  commander." 

7.  Summa  in  utroque,  &c.  "  There  is,  then,  in  each  the  higheet 
reputation,  the  greatest  personal  merit;  which,  if  Servms  shall 
allow  me  so  to  do,  I  will  consider  entitled  to  equal  and  similar  praise. 
But  no  such  thing  is  allowed  me.  He  makes  a  brisk  attack  oa  the 
military  art,  he  inveighs  against,"  &c. 

8.  Esse,     *'  Belongs  as  a  matter  of  course." 

9.  Mihi.  The  pronoun  is  here  nierely  idiomadcal,  and  not  to  be 
translated.  Unless,  indeed,  we  paraphrase  it,  as  in  a  prerioua  in- 
stance. (Note  12,  page  101.)  It  may  be  then  considered  as  some- 
what analogous  perhaps  to  our  ordinary  expression,  '*  Hark  ye,  my 
friend." 

10.  Forum  nofi  attigeris  f  **  Did  you  all  that  while  not  set  fooi 
in  the  forum?" — Cum  its,  qui  in  faro,  dec.  *'Are  jrou going  to 
contend  in  point  of  personal  merit  with  those  who  have  made  thek 
▼ery  dweUings  in  the  forum  t" 

11.  Positam  in  oeulis  esse  gratiam.  '*  That  the  &vour,  which  my 
conduct  had  won,  was  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  my  country- 
men." And,  therefore,  they  endured  the  more  patiently  my  appear- 
ing so  often  before  them. 

12.  Mei  satietatem,  **  The  satiety  arising  from  my  daily  appesf)- 
ance."  This,  of  course,  is  what  commentators  call  oratorie  dictum, 
and  by  no  means'  a  copy  of  Cicero*s  secret  thoughts. — Magno  meo 
labore.     '*  By  great  exertions  on  my  part." 

13.  Desiderium,  ^  Ckcasional  absence."  Literally,  **  the  want 
of  us,"  at  times. 

14.  iid  studiorum  atque  ariium  eontentionem.  **To  the  com- 
parison between  your  respective  habits  and  professions."  Studia 
is  here  equivalent  to  mitres.  Compare  Com.  Nep.  ViL  AUib.  11, 
3  :  **  Postquam  inde  expulsus  Thehas  venerii,  adeo  shidiis  eorum 
mservisse,**  dtc,  and  Fischer,  Ind.  in  Nep.  s.  v. 

15.  Qui.  **  How."  Old  ablative  form  for  quo.  More  conectly 
speaking,  qui  is  the  regular  ablative  from  quis,  like  mtft  from  mitis, 
or  taii  from  talis^  Consult  the  remarks  of  Pexizonius,  ad  SaneL 
Min.  3,  14— Vol.  1,  p.  700,  ed.  Bauer, 

16.  Mvito  plus  dignitatis,  "  A  much  stronger  claim."  Digmtat 
l8  here  a  claim  founded  upon  personal  worth  or  merit. —  VigHas  tu 
de  noete,  &c.  An  amusing  comparison  now  follows  between  the 
lawyer  and  the  soMier,  purposely  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  foimeiSi 
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104  ^y  ^  Iswyer  »  here  again  meant  the  jnniconaalt,  m  the  abaci 
■enae  of  the  term. 

17.  Gallorum,  The  Roman  professional  men  rose  at  an  eaziy 
hour,  to  he  ready  for  their  clienta  and  dependants  who  were  Teiy 
early  in  attendance.  (Compare  Horat.  Sat.  I,  1,10.)  So  the  levees 
of  the  magistrates  were  held  at  an  eariy  period  of  the  morning. 
SaUtut  B.  a  c.  28. 
1 0^  ^*  •Stfc^'"^^'^''^  '^^  trumpet  called  buecina  was  used  for  chan- 
ging the  watches.  Hence  the  propriety  of  .the  term,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  denote  early  rising  at  the  commencement  of  the  morn- 
ing watch,  or  three  o^clock.  The  night  was  divided  into  four 
watches  of  three  hours  each.  The  first  watch  commenced  at  six 
o*clock  in  the  evening,  according  to  our  enumeration  of  time. 

2.  Tu  actUmem  instUuis,  **  You  arrange  the  form  of  proceeding 
in  a  case.*' .  Compare,  as  regards  the  meaning  of  actio,  in  this  pas- 
sage, the  explanation  of  Emesti,  Clav.^  Cie,  s.  v.  "  Actio  est  for-' 
mtUa,^ua  actor  utitur  in  intendenda  reo  litCf  quae  a  jureeonauUis 
fere  petebatur,*'  It  is  analagoua  to  what  we  call,  at  the  present 
day,  the  "  pleadings*'  in  a  case,  that  is,  the  carrying  a  case  on,  in 
accordance  with  technical  written  forms,  until  it  is  ready  for  tnaL 

3.  Ne  tut  cofiMuUores.  "  Lest  they  who  ask  your  advice  be  taken 
in  by  others.'*  Understand  capiantur. — Capiantur,  **Be  taken 
by  the  foe." 

4.  lUe  tenet  et  sdt,  dec.  "  He  understands  and  well  knows  how 
the  forces  of  the  enemy,  you  how  rains,  may  be  prevented  iiom 
doing  harm."  The  reference,  in  the  words  aquae  j^viae,  is  to  the 
ancient  action,  **de  aqua  pluma  arcenda,"  mentioned  m  the  BigestSy 
(lib.  39,  tit.  3.  ^  i,  eeqq.) :  *'  Si  cui  aqua  pluvia  damnum  dainty 
meiione  aquae  plumae  arcendae  avertetur  aqua."  By  aquapiupia, 
in  this  species  of  action,  the  Roman  lawyers  meant  either  the  water 
produced  by  heavy  rains,  or  other  water  swelled  by  rains.  Thus 
Ulpian  remarks  :  "  Aquam  ptuviam  dicimusy  quae  de  codo  eadit^ 
0ique  imbre  excrtseit ;  eive  per  se  kaec  xodestis  noceat,  ut  Tubero 
aitt  eive  eun^  aUa  mixta  »it."  The  action  lay,  when  one,  by  erec- 
tions or  works  of  any  kind,  altered  the  course  of  such  neater,  or 
made  it  flow  more  rapidly,  or  caused  it  to  rise  by  compressing  it 
within  narrower  limits,  fix)m  all  which  things  danger  was  appre- 
hended by  those  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  person  who 
did  this  could  be  stopped  in  his  movements.  The  action  also  by 
when  actual  damage  had  been  done :  as,  for  ezan^le,  when  one 
constructed  an  embankment  to  keep  oat  the  waters  of  a  neighbourmg 
fen  from  his  grounds,  and  the  waters  of  this  fen,  being  afterward 
■welled  b/  rain,  and  unable  to  follow  their  old  direction  by  leeaon 
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of  the  embuikment,  spmd  in  an  opposite  conne  and  injarad  the][Q^ 
fields  of  a  neighbour.     (Nerathu,  as  cited  by  Ulpian  td.  lee.— 
Compare  Cic.  Topic,  c.  9.) 

6.  ExeraJMur,  The  common  text  has  exerdtahu  est,  hot  exef- 
eUahtr,  which  saita  the  context  much  better,  is  gi^en  by  QointiliaA 
(9,  8, 32)  who  cites  the  present  passage  from  Illfi  tenet  to  regendts  ; 
and  it  is  also  found  in  several  MSS.,  and  early  editions. 

6.  In  propagandU  faiilms.  **  In  enlarging  the  boundaiiea  of  oar 
empire."    Literally,  **  in  carzying  forward.*' 

7.  In  regendis.  **  In  regulating  those  of  some  field,''  i.  e.  in  an 
action  brought  about  the  boundary  line  of  some  piece  of  ground. 
The  contrast  here,  between  the  operations  of  Murana  and  Sulpicins^ 
is  extremely  amusing,  and  must  have  been  most  mortifying  to 
the  notions  of  self-importance  entertained  by  the  latter. 

8.  Bm  mOiiwria  vtrtus,  ^.  **  The  excellence  of  the  miUtaiy  art 
surpasses  that  of  every  other." 

9.  Et  haee  forensis  Ltust  &c.  *'And  this  our  reputation  and 
assiduity,  at  the  bar,  lie  sheltered  beneath  the  protection  and  secu- 
rity which  martial  prowess  affords." 

10.  Simul  atque  increpuit,  &c.  "  As  soon  as  the  least  sospicioa 
of  any  public  commotion  has  arisen."  literally,  "has  sounded 
forth."  TumkUue  appears  to  be  taken  here  in  a  somewhat  mom 
general  meaning  than  its  ordinary  one.  The  signification  which 
this  term  usually  has-is  explained  m  a  previoua  part  of  thia  Ti^umA. 
Compare  note  8,  page  36." 

11.  Ariee  noetrae.    Eloquence  and  legal  science. 

12.  £<,  quoniam,  dus.  **  And,  since  yon  seem  to  me  to  fondle 
that  science  of  the  law,  aa  if  it  were  a  little  daughter  of  yoois.** 
Compare  the  explanation  given  to  oscuUari  by  Emesti,  Clan,  Ctc; 
e.  y. :  "  Osculari,  nmis  magni  facere,  amare.*' 

18.  Utud  nescio  quid,  <'That,  I  know  not  what,"  i.  e.  that 
something  or  other,  that  really  vexy  unimportant  matter.  Compani 
note  21,  page  88.  The  reference  is  to  diy,  technical  law-know- 
ledge. 

14.  CimHnemia,  gramtate,  jtutUia,  fide.  The  common  text  has 
theae  all  as  genitives,  amtinentiae,  graoiUUia,  jueHtku,  fidei.  We 
have  made  the  alteration,  with  Schntz,  after  the  suggestion  of  Lam- 
binna.  In  the  common  reading,  ceteris  omnilms  comes  in  veiy 
awkwardly,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inelegant  form  of  expression  in 
wtutiius  eontinentiae,  6lc, 

16.  Quod  quidem  jus  ewile  didieisti,  du:.  '^  As  to  your  haviiig 
leamt,  indeed,  the  civil  law,  I  will  not  aay  you  have  loat  your  labour 
m  so  doing." 

83* 
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105  ^^'  lit  i^ '^M^/ma.  « In  that  bxBpoh  of  knowledge."  Dim^ 
jiUiia  is  here  equivalent  to  doOrina.  Compare  the  langaage  of 
Cicero,  in  speaking  of  Archimedes  {in  Var.  4, 58) :  "  Archimedem 
tUaim,  9ummo  ingenio  kominem  et  diseiplina,"  i.  e.  a  man  of  the 
greateet  talent  and  knowledge. 

17.  Munitam.  "  Sure."  By  munUa  via  is  meant  a  path  guarded 
from  an  inroad  or  interruption  from  without,  and  free  from  all  obsta- 
eles  and  impedimenta  wiUun,  L  e.  a  way  that  leads  with  certainty  to 
some  object. 

18.  Ei  admaraAHem,  6cc,  "  Both  a  dignity  calculated  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  others,  and  a  utility  that  will  call  forth  theii 
warmest  gratitude." 

19.  Quae  sunt  in  imperio,  et  in  statu  civitatis^  **  That  are  coop 
nected  with  our  empire  abroad,  and  with  the  condition  of  our  gov* 
emment  at  home,"  L  e.  both  our  foreign  conquesta  and  our  civil 
institutions. 

20.  Cmuilio  et  periado.  *'  By  their  wise  counsels  and  the  dan- 
gen  which  they  encounter,"  i.  e.  by  their  wisdom  and  valour.  Conr 
silio  embraces  both  advice  given  at  home,  and  the  skilful  manage- 
ment of  operations  abroad. 

.  SI.  Quae.  Emesti  sajrs  that  the  words  posse  eansiUo,  dec.,  do 
not  harmoniie  weU,  in  point  of  eonstruction,  with  what  precedesp 
and  he  therefore  thinks  that  quae  ought  to  be  struck  out.  The 
whole  difficulty,  however,  is  easily  obviated  by  considering  the 
clause  from  qiuu  to  deligendo  as  parenthetical,  and  we  have  accord- 
ingly inserted  the  marks  of  parenthesis. — Posse  permooere,  dec. 
**  To  be  able,  namely,  to  move  with  powerful  effect,"  dec. 

22.  Tribunicios  furores,  <' The  madness  of  the  tribunes."  The 
tribunes  of  the  commons,  as  the  leaders  of  the  popular,  or  demo- 
cratic, party,  were  almost  constantly  at  variance  with  the  patricians, 
and,  in  the  heat  of  these  collisions,  often  proceeded  to  the  most 
extravagant  lengths.  It  was  for  the-consuls,  as  the  organ  of  the 
government  at  large,  and  the  representatives  in  feeling,  most  com 
monly,  of  the  aristocratic  party,  to  curb  these  wild  excesses. 

23.  Qui  largitioni  resistat,  "To  check  the  current  of  conap- 
tion." — Homines  non  nobiles.    The  same  as  homines  nosi. 

106  ^'  ^^^^^""^  gratiasy  &c.   "The  most  extensive  influence,  tho 
firmest  friendships,  the  wannest  feelings  in  our  behalf."      Gratias 

here  refers  to  those  who  are  under  obligations  for  iavonra  lecetved, 
and  studia  to  well-wishers  generally. 

2.  In  isto  vestro  arlificio.  "In  that  poor  art  of  yours."  Jsto 
here  conveys  a  disparaging  idea.  Vestro  refers  to  the  whc^e  body 
of  jurisconsults  to  which  Sulpicius  belonged. 
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9.  In  iam  temd  teUniia,  *<  la  so  AiyoIoim  a  •cienca.'*  liteniy, «  m* 
« to  weak,"  or  «  feeble."  *^''' 

4.  J2m  enim  swU  parvae,  iic,  *'  For  the  sabjacts  connected 
with  it  are  inaigmficant  in  theii  nature,  being  almost  whollj  confined 
to  single  letters  and  the  punctuation  between  words,"  i  a.  tha 
pnnctuation  of  sentences. — Oceupatiu^  literally,  "  taken  up  with." 
Cicero  refers  in  thii  passage  to  the  technical  minutiae  of  the  legal 
forms  of  the  day.  The  special  pleading,  and  the  tiwhn^^yiitiftf  of 
oar  own  times,  are  almost  precisely  analogous. 

6.  Enunliatis  vesCris  mysteriis.  "  Now  that  your  mysteries  ara 
divulged."  This  is  explained  immediately  after  :  PoMset  ggi  iege, 
dec. — Totum  nt  eonUmptum  et  oJbjtctum.  "  Is  become  altogether 
contemned  and  degraded,"  i.  e.  has  fallen  into  attar  contempt  and 
diagrace. 

6.  Pottet  agi  lege,  necne.  **  Whether  they  could  go  to  law,  er 
not"  Literally,  *<  whether  it  could  be  gone  to  law  by  them,"  dee. 
Agere  lege  is  '*  to  go  to  law,'  i.  e.  to  act  in  accordance  with  tiM 
law  permitung  an  action  or  suit  to  be  brought.  Compare  the  ex- 
planation of  Emesti,  (C/av.  Cie4  s.  y.):  ''Lege  agere,  i.  a.  eg 
lege  permiUente  lege  aeeusi^revelpetere." — The  student  will  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  meaning  in  this  passage  is,  not  that  few  persona 
formerly  knew  whether  they  had  a  good  cause  of  action  or  not,  bal 
011  what  day  they  could  bring  their  suit,  certain  days  being  set  apart, 
on  which  alone  Utw-proceedings  could  take  place,  and  these  daya 
being  known  only  to  the  lawyen,  who  kept  them  purposely  eoik- 
cealed,  in  oider  to  make  their  clients  entirely  dependant  upon  them. 

7.  FaetM  enim  vulgo  non  habebani,  **  For  they  had  no  public 
calendar."  Literally,  **  no  calendar  conunon  to  all,"  i.  e.  which 
any  cme  might  consult.  The  Faetit  or  Calendar,  contained  the 
daya  of  each  month,  with  a  particular  mark  designating  those  on 
which  it  was  lawful  (fas)  for  the  praetor  to  hold  court.  Hence 
these  days  were  called  dies  fasti,  and  hence  also  the  name /a«<i 
giyen  to  the  calendar  itself,  since  from  this  circumstance  it  original^ 
derived  all  its  valae.  The  appellation  always  continued  to  be  given 
to  it,  although  it  eventually,  became  a  record  rather  of  sacred  than 
of  legal  days. — The  Pontifez  Maximus  uid  his  colleague  had  tho 
cara.of  the  calendar,  and  an  acqaaintanca  with  its  eontents.was  for 
a  long  time  confined  to  the  priests  and  patricians,  the  former  being 
all  of  that  order.  The  early  lawyers,  being  also  patricians,  were  of 
course,  well  versed  in  the  whole  subject. 

8.  Tsfa^uam  a  Chaldaeis,  The  lawyers,  who  were  consulted 
hy  peq>le  respecting  the  proper  days  for  commencing  lawsuits,,  sie 
hem  humoioosly  compaiedto  Chaldaean  astrologers,  who  cakole- 
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106  ^  nativities,  and  pretended  to  be  acquainted  with  lucky  and  un- 
lucky days. 

9.  Cn,  FUtoma.    Hie  eon  of  a  fireedman,  and  the  scribe  or  cleiir 
k         of  Appius  Claudius  Gaecus,  a  lawyer  of  the  day.      The  latter  had 

arranged  in  writing  the  days  proper  for  commencing  actions,  and 
Flavius  stole  or  copied  the  book,  and  published  it,  A.  U.  C.  440. 
In  return  for  this  favour,  he  was  made  corule  aedile  by  the  people, 
and  afterward  praetor.  The  book  was  called  from  him  Jus  CimU 
Flamamtm.    (Lta.  9,  46.— Cic.  de  Orat.  1,  AL^-^Digesi,  1,  2,  2.) 

10.  Qui  eomieutn  oeulo»  confixerU.  "  Who  is  said  to  have  trick- 
ed these  knowing  ones.*'  Literally,  "who  is  said  to  have  pierced  ■ 
(l  e.  put  out)  the  eyes  of  these  crows."  The  student  will  note  the 
force  of  the  sabjanctive  in  eonfixerU. — We  have  here  a  proveibtal 
Ibrm  of  expression,  applied,  it  is  said,  to  those  who  deceived  very 
cunning  persons.  The  crow  being  remaricable  for  keenness  of  sight, 
to  put  out  a  crowds,  eyes  was  a  figurative  mode  of  designating  a 
enperior  degree  of  keenness  and  craft.  (Compare  Erasmus,  Ckih 
1,  cent,  3,  pro9.  75,  sub  fin.)  Camerarias,  and  others,  however, 
give  a  diffident  explanation  of  this  proverb.  According  to  them, 
birds  of  the  species  here  denoted,  in  fif^ting  with  other  animala, 
•trike  at  their  eyes  \  and  ought  therefore  to  be  doubly  careful  in 
guarding  their  own.    This  seems  rather  forced. 

\\.  Et  singulis diebus,  &c.  **  And  to  have  published,  for  the 
information  of  the  people,  a  calendar,  in  which  each  day  was  marked, 
and  which  they  were  carefully  to  learn.**  Literally,  '*  a  calendar 
for  each  day,  to  be  carefully  learnt.**  This  calendar  contained  all 
the  days  of  the  year,  and  distinguished  between  those  on  which  an 
action  could  be  brought,  {dies  fasti,)  and  those  when  no  legal  pro- 
ceedings could  take  place,  {dies  nefasH.) — ^In  the  construction  of 
tiiis  sentence,  singtUis  diebus  is  to  go  vnAtfastas. 

12.  Hague  iroH  UlL  "  Thereupon,  the  poor  lawyers,  in  great 
wnith.** — Dierum  ratioju,  &c.  '*  Now  that  the  arrangemmt  of  the 
days  was  published  and  known  to  idl.*' 

13.  Notas  quasdam  eompasueruni,  dtc.  "  Invented  certain  forma 
in  legal  proceedings,  in  order  that  their  mtervention  might  be  ne- 
cessary in  all  cases.**  These  forms,  called  notae  because  purposely 
abbreviated,  in  order  that  none  but  the  lawyers  might  understand 
them,  met  eventually  with  no  better  fate  than  Ihe  system  of 
days.  They  were  published  by  Sextus  Aelius  Oatus,  and  his  book 
was  named  Jus  Aelianutk. — Cicero  quotes  and  ridicules  aome  of 
tiiese  forms,  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 

14.  Cum  hoefierty  dec.-  In  proceeding  to  ridicule  the  legal  forma 
«f  the  day,  Cicero  here  imagines  a  eoBtroversy  between  two  paitiea 
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tegpeeimg  the  title  to  a  Arm  in  the  Sabine  teiritorf.  Fint  he  ang  \QQ 
guta  a  simple  form  of  proceeding,  the  plaintiff  claiming,  and  the  de- 
fendant denying  his  claim,  and  the  judge  then  giving  hie  deciaioii. 
Bnt  thia  way  of  d<Hng  business  does  not  please  the  lawyefs.  They 
mnat  have  their  fonna  and  technicalitiee,  and  Cicero  then  proceeds 
to  show  in  a  veiy  amusing  w^,  what  these  fonna  of  proceeding  are. 
— ^Render  as  follows :  **  Although  the  following  mode  might  have 
answerod  perfectly  well :  <  Tjie  Sabine  fann  is  mine  :*  '  No,  'tie 
mine  :*  and  then  the  decision  of  the  judge  : .  the  lawyers  shook  their 
heads  at  this.  *  The  farm,'  says  the  lawyer,  *  which  is  in  the 
country  that  is  called  the  Sabine.'  Verbosely  enough.  Well,  pray, 
what  nextV  dec. — The  lawyer  and  Cicero  are  here  holding  an 
imaginary  dialogue,  aud  the  former  is  giving  the  legal  mode  of 
conducting  a  suit,  interspersed  with  occasional  remarka  from  the 
latter. 

15.  Inde  t&t,  dec.  '*  I  summon  you  out  of  court,  from  that  place 
there,  to  contend  with  me  on  the  qM>t  itself."  Inde  tM  is  a  legal 
pleonasm,  retained  from  the  old  forma  of  the  language,  and  refers  to 
the  place  where  the  opposite  party  is  supposed  to  be  standing  in 
court  Emesti  very  uimecessarily  rejects  t^t  with  Groter,  and  ia 
followed  in  this  by  many  subsequent  editors. — ^The  phrase  ex  jurt 
is  biased  on  an  oil  law-custom.    In  the  earlier  Roman  law,  if  a 

.  question  arose  about  a  farm,  a  house,  or  the  like,  the  praetor  went 
with  the  parties  to  the  place,  and  gave  possession  to  which  of  them 
he  thought  just.  But,  from  the  increase  of  business,  this  soon  be- 
came impracticable,  and  then  the  parties  called  one  another  from 
court  {ex  jure)  to  the  spot  m  controversy,  a  farm  for  instance,  and 
brought  from  thence  a  turf,  or  clod,  and  contested  about  it  as  about 
the  whole  farm.  It  was  delivered  to  the  person  to  whom  the  praetor 
adjudged  possession.  But  this  custom  also  was  dropped,  and  the 
lawyera  devised  a  new  form  of  proceeding,  which  is  the  one  that 
Cicero  here  ridicules.  The  words  inde  i&i,  dec.,  as  far  as  voeo,  are 
supposed  to  be  uttered  by  the  plaintif!^  aud  they  are  the  same  with 
those  that  were  used  when  the  parties  actually  went  to  the  contested 
spot.    The  language  remains  after  the  actual  form  has  ceased. 

16.  Manu  contertum.  In  tins  old  form  the  supine  is  employed. 
The  expression  is  a  figurative  one,  and  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
originated  at  a  time  when  the  Romans  determined  their  disputes 
with  the  point  of  their  swords.  Others  suppose,  that  the  two  paiw 
ties  broke  a  rod  before  the  praetor,  in  a  kind  of  mock  fight,  in  order 
that  one  of  them  might  say  he  had  been  ousted,  or  deprived  of  po^ 
session,  and  mig^t  claim  to  be  restored.  (Compare  Aul.  Geil.  20^ 
10,  and  Heineecms,  AnHq.  Rom.  p.  632,  ed,  Haubold.) 
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106    ^^'  ^*  ^*^  peUbatur,    **  He,  of  whom  the  claim  was  made," 
i.  e.  the  defendant. — The  plaintiff  was  called  "petilor. 

18.  Transit  idem  jurednuuUus,  &c.  **  The  same  lawyer  now 
CRMses  over,  after  the  manner  of  a  lAtin  flute-player.**  The  flate- 
players  among  the  Romans  were  usually  natives  of  Latinm.  Com- 
pare Livy,  9,  30. — Cicero  alludes  here  to  the  custom  that  prevailed 
on  the  Roman  stage.  The  flute-player  appears  to  have  turned  from 
one  actor  to  another,  aiding  each  in>turn  with  a  cadence  adapted  to 
his  voice,  and  the  part  he  was  performing  at  the  time.  In  the  same 
way  the  lawyer,  after  arranging  the  form  of  words  which  one  party 
18  to  utter,  passes  over,  and  does  the  same  kind  office  for  the  other. 

19.  Unde  iu  me,  &c.  "  From  that  place  there,'*  says  he,  •*  from 
which  you  summoned  me  out  of  court  to  contend,  I,  in  my  turn, 
summon  you.**  Urtde  does  not  here  denote  aI^  actual  change  of 
place  in  the  two  parties,  but  only  a  change,  as  it  were,  in  their  legal 
position  towards  each  other,  the  summoned  person  bccommg  now 
the  sumraoner.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  best  expressed 
by  a  paraphrase,  "as  you  summoned  me,  so  now  I,  in  my  turn,  sum- 
mon you.*' 

30.  Pulehrum  m  ae  heatum  pularei.  «  Should  think  Kraself  an 
exceedingly  clever  and  able  personage."  We  have  rendered  these 
words  more  according  to  their  spirit  than  their  literal  meanmg. 
PiUare  ae  piOchrutnac  heatum  is  an  idiomatic  expression,  and  analo- 
gous  to  our  English  phraseology,  « to  have  a  high  notion  of  one*s 
■elf,**  "  to  entertain  a  happy  opinion  of  one's  own  abilities,"  Ac. 

21.  Atque  aliquidj  du:.  The  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed 
is  this,  lest  the  praetor  should  think  himsdf  so  clever  and  able  a 
personage,  as  to  make  a  speech  in  his  own  words. 

82.  Carmen.,  "  A  setfonnof  words."  Any  set  form  of  worfs, 
in  prose  or  verse  was  called  carmen. — Cum  ceteris  rebus,  Ac. 
"  Both  absurd  in  other  respects,  and  particulariy  so  in  what  fol- 
lows." In  some  MSS.  and  early  editions  the  woids  nuUo  usu 
occur  in  place  of  iUo,  whidi  Graevius  has  adopted.  But  then  there 
is  nothmg  to  answer  to  cum  ceteris  rebus, 

23.  Suis  utrisque  super stitibus,  dec."  "  Their  witnesses  being 
present  for  each,  I  order  the  respective  parties  to  proceed  that  way 
Go,**  i.  e.  m  the  presence  of  your  witnesses  here,  I  order  yoo  to  go 
to  the  spot  in  controversy. — In  note  15,  we  traced  down  the  legal 
mode  of  proceeding  to  the  bringing  of  a  turf  from  the  eortested 
spot,  and  then  stated  that  this  custom  also  was  dropped  in  course  of 
time.  The  new  mode  is  now  referred  to.  The  praetor  tells  the 
parties  to  gb  to  the  spot,  and  they  make  an  appearance  of  going, 
beaded  by  the  lawyer  to  point  out  &e  way.     Then,  after  a  short 
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intenral,  the  pxaator  sajt,  **  retuxm"  and  they  come  back  as  it  were,|()g 

aud  are  supposed  to  bear  a  turf.  If  U  appeared  that  one  of  the  parties 
had  been  dispossessed  by  the  other  through  force,  the  praetor  de- 
creed according  to  one  form ;  if  not,  according  to  another.  Tha 
possessor  being  thus  ascertained,  then  the  action  about  the  right  of 
property  commenced.  The  person  ousted,  first  asked  the  defendant 
if  he  was  the  lawful  possessor  {Quando  u  in  jure  eoTupieio  posiulo 
an  sie*  auctor,  i.  e.  possessor.)  Then  he  claimed  his  right,  and  in 
the  meantime  required  that  the  possessor  should  give  security  not 
to  do  any  damage  on  the  farm,  &c. 

24.  SupforstUibus.  The  common  text  has  praaeniibuM  added 
after  this  word,- but  this  is  a  manifest  pleonasm,  as  superstes  itself 
means  a  present  witness.  Compare  Festus,  **  Superstites  testet 
praesentes  tigmfictUj  &c.,  p.  244,  ed.  lAnd,y  and  Servius,  ad  Aen, 
3,  339,  who  refers  to  this  same  passage,  and  explains  superatuibua 
by  pratsentUnu, 

25.  Praesto  adtrat^  dec.  *'  The  sage  jurisconsult  was  close  at 
hand."     Consult  note  23. — Rtdite  viam.     Consult  note  23. 

26.  Hate  jam  tum^  dec.  "  These  forms  appeared  even  at  that 
day,  I  believe,  ridiculous  in  their  nature,  among  those  bearded  per- 
sonages themselves,"  i.  e.  the  very  lawyers,  who  invented  them, 
laughed  I  bdieve  in  secret  at  them. — Barbatos.  A  long  beard  was 
regarded  by  the  vulgar  as  a  type  of  wisdom.  Hence  the  expres- 
sions, "  barbati  philosophif''*  **  barbaH  magistri"  dec.  In  the  early 
days,  however,  to  which  Cicero  alludes,  the  wearing  of  beards  was 
an  ordinary  custom,  and  hence  barbatos  in  the  text  carries  with  it 
the  blended  idea  of  antiquity  and  pretension  to  superior  wisdom. 

1.  Homines,  earn  recte,  6ui.     "For  persons,  when  theyhadJQiJ 
placed  themselves  properly  enough,  and  in  a  particular  spot,  to  be 
ordered  to  go  away,"  &c. 

2.  Jlla  omniaf  dec.  "  All  those  other  forms." — In  jure.  "  In 
court."     Consult  note  23,  page  106. 

3.  Anne  tu  diets  causa  mndicaveris  ?  "  Have  you  made  this 
claim  for  mere  appearance*  sake  1"  L  e.  have  you  made  it  for  mere 
appearance  sake,  or  have  you  a  good  right  1 — The  plaintiff  is  thus 
interrogated  by  the  defendant,  who  is  desirous  of  ascertaining  what 
grounds  of  action  he  may  have,  that  he  may  be  able  to  meet  the 
claim.  Such  at  least  is  the  explanation  of  Ursinus.  But  the  true 
meaning  of  this  detached  law-form  is,  allowed  by  commentators  to 
be  very  difficult  to  ascertain,  although  the  solqtion  given  by  Ursmut 
appears  the  most  plausible. — Dicis  cau^a  is  an  old  form  of  expres- 
oion,  equivalent  here  to  in  speciem.  Compare  ErnesU,  Clam. 
Cic.  s.  T. 
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107  4.  In  mamhiM  jaeiaia  et  excmj^a-  **  Well  haiiaied  and  ezun- 
ined."  Exctttio  gets  the  m0t0mg  of  '*  te  examine'*  fromr  its  pnzni- 
tire  import**  lo  shake  out  the  contents  of  any  thing,**  and  ascertaiD 
in  this  way  what  it  contains. 

6.  Ifumissima  prudetUiae,  "  TotaHy  devoid  of  sense,"  L  e.  of 
any  rational  meanmg. 

6.  Nam  cum,  &c.  "  For  although  yery  many  admirable  prinet- 
ples  have  been  laid  down  by  our  laws.** — Ingeniia,  <*  By  the  mge> 
unity.** 

7.  InfirmUaUm  emnlii.  "  A  natural  weakness  of  judgment.** 
•  ^In  tutorum  potettate.     "  Under  the  control  of  guardians.'* 

8.  Quae  potestate  muHerum,  du:.  These  appear  to  have  been 
the  guardians  whom  the  woman  chose  ex  testatnento  vni.  {Cujus^ 
Ohterv.  8,  11.)  Alciatus  thmks,  that  they  had  slaves  ojf  theiis 
made  public  ones,  and  then  appointed  them  their  guardians.  ITiese, 
although  not  exactly  slaves  any  longer,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term, 
as  regarded  a  private  owner,  wer6  yet,  on  the  other  band,  not 
actually  firee,  because  the  public  was  their  master.  Such  persons 
were  still,  from  their  previous  relation  to  the  former  owners,  more 
or  less  under  their'  influence  and  control,  even  after  the  ownerdiqt 
had  been  transferred.     {AUmU.  Perierg.  9,  19.) 

9.  Sacra.  **  The  sacred  rites  connected  with  famflies.**  Amoi^ 
fhe  Romans,  each  geru  had  certain  sacred  lites  pecuUar  to  itself, 
which  the  father,  or  head  of  each  famUia  composing  the  gens,  was 
bound  to  perform.  These  rites  went  with  the  inheritance.  Comr 
pare  Cie.  pro  dom.  13  :  **  Quid  ?  sacra  Clodiae  geniis  cur  intareufti, 
quod  in  te  est  ?"  So  also,  de  Leg.  2,  9 .  Sacra  prhata  perpetua 
fnancYUo,**  to  which  Cicero  gives  the  following  interpretation  (c 
19)  :  **  De  saeris  haec  sit  una  sentetttia  ut  eonserventur  semper,  et 
deinceps  famUiis  prodantur,  et,  ut  in  lege  posul,  perpeiua  sini 
sacra,'* — ^What  was  called  **  detestatio  sacrorum''  took  place,  when 
it  was  announced  to  an  heir  or  legatee,  that  he  must  adopt  the 
sacred  rites  that  followed  the  inheritance. 

10.  Ad  eoemptUmes  fadendas.  *'  To  make  purchases  of  estates 
encumbered  by  these  rites."  .  Literally,  **  for  the  purpose  of  making 
purchases.**  In  order  to  remove  the  incumbrance  of  fanuly  rites, 
a  fictitious  sale  of  the  property  was  made  to  some  old  and  childless 
person,  and  then  the  same  property  was  purchased  back  &om  him. 
In  this  way  the  law  was  completely  evaded,  there  being  no  heir  or 
devisee  who  was  to  maintain  the  family  rites  in  the  present  case. 
—This  custom  is  very  neatly  alluded  to  by  Curias,  one  of  Cicero's 
friends,  in  a  letter  to  the  oratori  (Ep.  ad  Fam.  t,  S9.)  <*  Sum 
Xplio€i  itlv  tuus,  Krfjaei  H  Aitici  nostri :  ergofructus  est  tuus^  i 
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»ijmfm  ilHus ;  quod  guidem  si  mUr  tenet  toimiumMUs  vetmUpn-lffJ 
scnpserit,  eg^erii  non  muUum." 

il.  In  omni  dernqucy  &c.  "  In  fine,  throughoat  the. whole  com- 
peas  of  the  civil  law,  they  have  abandoned  the  quiit,  have  retaiaed 
tHe  mere  letter."    Literally,  <*  the  mere  words  themselves." 

12.  In  alieujut  libru.     "  In  the  writings  of  some  lawyer." 

13.  Id  nonun.  Caia.  According  to  Cicero's  homoioiis  explaoa 
tioa,  thev  found  the  name  Caia  applied,  in  the  works  of  some  law- 
yer or  other,  to  a  female  who  had  contnu;ted  matrimony  by  the  rite 
called  eoemptto.  Now  this  happened  to  be  her  true  name.  But 
they  thought  tbere  was  a  great  mysteiy  concealed  under  the  sppel* 
Istion,  and  hence,  in  all  legal  proceedings  connected  with  the  rite 
termed  coemption  every  female  about  to  contract  matrimony  in  that 
way  was  called  by  them  Caia. — It  will  readily  be  perceived,  that  the 
xidicule  here  is  a  good  deal  overstrained.  Cotu*,  as  applied  to  the 
male,  and  Caia  to  the  female,  were  mere  terms  of  convenience  m 
the  old  Roman  law-fonns. 

14.  Quae  eoempiumemfaeerent.  «  Who  contxacted  matrimo^ 
by  the  rite  termed  coimpHo,"  There  weie  three  modes  of  contract- ' 
ing  marriage  among  the  Romans,  termed  respectively,  ctm/orrMlMh 
itfttf,  and  coimptio.  By  the  last  of  these  was  meant  a  kud  of 
mutual  puichase,  when  a  man  and  woman  were  married  by  deliveiw 
ing  to  one  another  a  small  piece  of  money,  and  repeating  certain 
words.  What  these  words  were  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  Boe> 
thius  {ad  Cic,  Top.  3)  gives  rather  the  meaning  than  the  actual 
form  of  expression.  {Heinecc.  Aniiq.  Rom.  p.  183,  ed,  Haubold,) 
It  is  more  than  probable,  from  the  language  oi  Cicero  in  the  text, 
that  one  of  the  forms  was  that  vriach.  is  generally,  though  periiape 
erroneously,  thought  to  have  been  common  to  both  confiureatio  and 
eoempHo.  '*  Ubitu  Cadus,  ibi  ego  Cm,"  I  e.  <*  Where  yoa  are 
master,  I  am  mistress." 

16.  Jam  Ulud.  <*The  following  too."  Compare  as  to  the 
peculiar  force  of  jam,  in  this  clause,  note  3,  page  86. 

16.  Uirum  diem  tertium,  dec.  "  Whether  the  expfeasion  '  Child 
day,'  or  fday  after  to-morrow;'  *  judge'  ox  'arbitw,'  *acti<Hi,'  or 
'  suit,'  ought  to  be  employed."  This  is  another  unfair  hit  at  the 
lawyeni  In  the  cautious  and  guarded  language  of  the  ancient 
pleadings,  as  in  those  of  modem  times,  two  terms  were  frequently 
used  to  designate  the  same  thing.  Thus  they  would  say,  "  XHem 
Urtiwm  Me  perendinum:"*-^"judicem  arbitrumve  :"-^Tem  **  etse 
lilemJ'*  These  forms  were  commonly  given  by  the  ancient  juris- 
consults in  an  abbreviated  style.  Thus,  I.  D.  T.  S.  P.  which  is  the 
eame  as  In  dUm  tertium  eive  perendimm.  T.  I.  A.  Y.  P.  Y.  P> 
34 
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Age. 

107  ^viTalenft  to  Tempore  judieem  earhitrumve  peto  ut  dee.  And  agam 
Q.  R.  S.  L.  D.  O.  for  Quam  rem  eive  lUem  dicere  oporieL  (C<m- 
■alt  Brieeoniue,  deformulis,  6cc.) 

17.  Perendinum.  From  perendie,  "  Qoasi  perenUa  dk^"  says 
Charisius,  that  is,  the  day  after  a  whole  interTeniog  day  haa  paaaed. 
Perendinue  ia  eqniralent  to  ieriiue  diee,  aince  the  Romaoa,  in  connt- 
iiig,  alwaya  mcluded  the  day  from,  and  the  day  to  which  thqr 
counted. 

18.  DigrUtae  eoneularie,  "  Any  title  to  ^e  conaukbip,'*  i.  e. 
It  never  haa  carried  with  it  that  degree  of  merit,  which  could  chim 
the  consulship  as  its  peculiar  right. 

19.  Ex  rehuefictie  commenUeiieque.  "  Of  fictions  and  subtle 
derices.*' — GraHae  vero  miUto  etiam  minoree.  **  And  far  fewer 
claima  still  to  the  favour  of  others,''  i.  e.  far  less  of  what  might  lay 
others  under  obligations  to  you,  and  in  this  way  secure  their  favour 
and  intereat 

80.  Gratmn.  "  Calculated  to  gain  influence,**  i.  e.  so  peculiarly 
acceptable  to  either  party,  aa  to  lead  him  to  regard  it  in  the  light  of 
a  special  fistvour  done  him,  and  to  induce  him  to  cherish  friendly 
feelings  in  return. 

21.  Sed  etiam  iUudf  dec.  **  But  even  that  form  of  address^ 
which  waa  for  some  time  customary,  *  May  I  consult  you*?*  This 
Ibim  of  words,  laeet  eoneulere  7  used  to  be  uttered  by  the  client, 
when  he  came  to  consult  the  lawyer ;  and  the  formal  reply  of  the 
latter  waa  **  Consul.**  Cicero  alludes  in  the  text  to  this  fashion 
being  now  out  of  date,  meaning  to  imply,  in  a  playful  way,  that  the 
lawyera  were  not  regarded  by  their  clients  with  as  much  veneration 
and  respect  as  formeriy,  and  that  there  waa  now  mon  of  famfliarity 
in  addressing  them. 

22.  In  ea  prudentia.  "  In  that  branch  of  knowledge.**  in  thai 
species  of  wisdom. — Rehtu  protatie.  "During  a  vacation  of  the 
courts,"  i.  e.  when  the  courts  of  law  are  closed,  and  the  aid  of  the 
lawyer  is  not  at  present  needed.  Rehue  prolatie  litemUy  means, 
<*  when  matters  are  put  oS,"  i.  e.  to  the  next  opening  of  the  courts. 
Compare  as  regards  its  general  meaning,  PUaUut,  {Captiv.  I,  1, 
10) :  *^Ulnree  proUUae  sunt,  cum  rue  hommee  eutU." 

23.  Et  perpaude,  dec.  "  Within  the  compass  of  both  a  very 
few  and  by  no  means  obscure  words.'*  The  allusion  is  to  the  writ- 
ten law,  or^tM  eeriptum.  Compare  Manutius  :  "  Loquitur  dejure 
eeripto :  quod  cum  et  breve  eit,  et  mimme  obecurum,  cognoed  a6 

-  omnibue  faeUe  poeeit." 
108     1-  ffomini  vehementer  oceupato.     "  Although  a  man  completely 
engrossed  by  other  aflSurs." — Stoioachum  moveritie.     These  la 
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■ome  hamoor  in  this.  Cicero  will  only  meddle  with  the  civil  kw  ial03 
case  he  ia  provoked  to  the  step,  since  otherwise  he  would  not  takie 
the  trouble  of  bestowing  a  single  thought  upon  it.— —We  most  noty 
however,  suppose  that  these  were  his  real  sentiments.  From  his 
own  account,  the  civil  law,  at  one  time,  occupied  a  large  share  of 
his  attention.  Comparci  Cic.  Brut.  80 :  «  Ego  autemjuru  drnlis 
studio  muUum  operae  dabam  Q.  Scaevolae^  P.  f  .,  ^t  quamquam 
nemini  »e  ad  docendum  ddbat,  tamen,  consulentUms  retponiendo, 
studiosog  audiendi  docebat. 

a.  Etenim  quae de  aenpto  agufUuTy  6ui.  «Forali  that  relates 
to  matters  of  writing  has  been  reduced  by  this  time  to  written 
forms,"  i.  e.  all  the  writing  business  of  the  profession  is  contained 
in  certain  forma  already  reduced  to  writing. 

3.  Tarn  angtute.  **  In  terms  so  concise.'*  Referring  to  tiie 
abbreviations  so  much  indulged  in  by  the  Roman  lawyers,  and  some 
specimens  of  which  have  been  given  under  note  16,  page  107. — 
Quo  ego  mm  possim,  dec.  '*  That  I  cannot  tell  about  what  it  treats.** 
— Qua  de  r^  agitur  ia  a  law-phrase,  denoting,  when  spplied  to  a 
written  form,  the  nature  and  object  of  that  form ;  and  when  re- 
ferring to  a  suit  or  controversy,  the  point  on  which  that  controvm^ 
turns.    Compare  Cic,  Brut.  79. 

^  4.  Quae  coneuluntur  autem^  dec.  .  "  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  matters  about  which  advice  is  asked,  are  replied  to  at  very  little 
risk." — The  explanation  which  Cicero  immediately  subjoins  is  ex- 
tremely amusing.  If  you  answer  as  you  ought,  you  will  pass  for  a 
second  Servius ;  if  otherwise,  men  will  give  you  credit  for  a  pro* 
found  acquaintance  with  the  controverted  points  of  the  law,  whkh 
leads  you  thus  to  differ  in  opinion  from  others. 

5.  Eliam  eantrooersum  jus,  dec.  '<  You  will  even  appear  to  be 
well  versed  in  the  knowledge  and  handling  of  the  controverted  points 
of  the  law."  Literally,  "  the  controversial  law."  Compare  Mano- 
tius :  "  Controversum  jus,  quod  interpretatumis  est  dubiae,  et  de 
quo  disputare  licet  ts  utramqu^  partem." 

6.  Isti  veatrae  exercitatiotU.  "  That  profession  of  youre."  Vea* 
trae  refers  to  the  whole  body  of  jurisconsults.-— ild  honorem.  <*  For 
advancement  in  the  state."      For  the  enjoyment  of  public  honouie. 

7.  Initio.  "  In  the  beginning  of  their  career." — Hoe.  Eloquence 

8.  Utuc  potissimum  sunt  delapsi,  "  Hare  slid  down  generally 
speaking  into  that  voeatbn  of  yours."  Literally,  '*  into  that  place 
where  you  are." 

ft  In  Graeds  artificibus.  "In  the  case  of  the  Greek  musicians.'* 
Aftifez  ia  a  general  term  for  one  who  exercises  an  art  or  employ- 
ment of  any  kind.      Hence  artifiices  seemci,  *'^]ajeitB,**  arttfef 
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lOS^^'"'*^'*^'  **ariielorieian;"  and  00,  as  regards  its  usage  in  the 
praeent  case,  we  have  the  following  in  Quintus  Curtins,  5, 1 :  '<  Nbm 
MiM  fMdOf  »ed  etiam  artifices  cumfidiJbuB  tui  generis  ibant," 

•10.  Avloeios,  Some  few  editions  have  OMleias.  The  fonn 
eitkaroedos  is  given  by  Qnintilian  (8,  3)  and  most  early  editions. — 
CUharoedL  ••  Performem  on  the  haip."  The  ciiharistae  merely 
played  upon  the  harp ;  the  eUharoedi  accompanied  the  playing  with 
their  voice.  The  Greek  etymology  is  in  accordance  with  this :  «&- 
ap<a6ds  from  KiOapa  aiid  dsfSta. 

11.  Deventre.  -  This  veib  appears  to  imply  here,  that  they  come 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  because,  they  cannot  do  any  better.  Com- 
pere the  language  of  Emesti,  in  explaining  the  force  of  devenioj  {ad 
Or.  in  Verr.  5,  48.) :  "  TyeremnrectedieiturdeiiSf  qui  aliquovefd^ 
unt  perfttgU  causa,  supplieandi  causa,"  &c. 

15.  Magnus  dicendi  lahor,  dtc.  **  Great  is  the  toil  that  qualifies 
for  public  ipeakingi  great  the  art  itself,  great  its  dignity,  and  most 
great,  too,  the  influence  connected  with  it.'^ 

13.  SeUuMtas  quaedam.  The  meaning  of  Cicero  is,  that  what 
the  lawyer,  or,  as  we  would  say,  special  pleader,  does  for  his  client, 
eonduces  to  safety,  whereas  the  orator  ensures  safety  itself.  The 
lawyer  prepares  what  may  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  issue  of  the 
case,  and  may  conduce  to  a  successful  defence ;  but  the  orator  ac- 
complishes tlttt  issue,  and  establishes  that  defence.  The  idea  then, 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  salulnritas  quaedam  is  best  expressed  by 
a  paraphrase :  **  What  may  conduce  to  safety,"  while  by  solus  ipsa 
n  meant  "safety  itself*'  The  language  is  figurative,  and  is  borrow- 
ed from  the  condition  of  the  human  frame,  at  one  time  enjoying  "  a 
kind  of  health,"  at  another  **  health  itself" 

14.  In  qua  si  satis  prof ecissem.  <*  Had  I  made  ai^  great  prog- 
ress in  this  art,"  L  e.  in  the  art  of  public  speaking ;  in  oratory. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  mere  language  of  assumed  modesty.  Cice- 
io*s  secret  vanity  suggested  far  different  ideas  in  reality. 

16.  Aries.  "Professions." — Quae  possunt  locare,  &e.  "Which 
are  capable  of  placing  men  in  the  highest  degr^  of  personal  con- 
■deration,"  L  e.  of  raising  them  to  the  highest  place  in  public  esti- 
mation. By  <%Yit<<u  is  here  meant  public  esteem  founded  on  private 
worth. 

16.  Ceterae  tamen  virtutes,  dec.  "  The  other  kinds  of  meik  it 
» true  avail  much  of  themselves,  namely,  justice,  good  faith,**  dec. 
Vtrtutes  is  here  used  in  the  sense,  not  of  virtues,  but  meritoiioaB 
qualities,  for  eloquence  and  military  talent  are  included  in  the  number. 
'^Jpsae  per  se.  «  Even  apart  fipom  eloquence."  Compare  Maxia* 
lias :  **  ^eparatim  tingulae,  eiiam  sine  eloqueniia,** 
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17.  Sed  mne  Mtfuto,    '*  But  I  am  now  aigniog.'*— iiutte  c»-108 
juMque  viriuie^   *'  The  innate  worth  of  each  particalar  indiTidoal." 
Compare  Maoutius  :  '*  Nam  iie^«  ar«  imperatorU,  tuque  Unift^ 
emiUu  oratons  mrhUes  tnnUu  tutU,  sed  exirinseeus  assumunUur.'* 

18.  Aliquit.  In  some  editions  aliqui. — Belliaun  eanere.  '*  To 
sound  forth  the  signal  for  war.'*  With  6eAtc»m  supfdy  cormoi.  The 
term  denotes  the  blast  of  the  trumpet  summoning  to  arms.  Ck»i- 
pare  Livy,  (36,  18.) :  "  A  Macedonia  PhUippum  mH  pimum  helip' 
cum  cam  audisset,  arma  eapturum." 

19.  Jngeniosus  foeta  H  mutor  va^  lonus^  ^*  An  ingeniooa 
poet  and  ezeeUeBt  writer."  Emuus  is  meant,  and  Cicero  thenpvo* 
ceeds  to  quote  from  him. — ProeUis  prmmUgatiB.  "  When  battlee 
axe  proclaimed."  This  expression  has  somewhat  of  &  poetical  tinge, 
end  ia  probably  imitated  or  altered  from  some  lost  passage  of  Enniue. 
As  it  stands  now,  it  could  not  of  course  find  its  way  into  an  hezp 
ameterlme. 

1.  PeUitur  e  medio.     Ciceio  quotes  from  the  8th  book  of  the  J  QQ 
Annals  of  Ennius.    The  full  passage  is  given  by  Aulus  Gellius. 
(SO,  10,)  and  we  will  cite  it  here  m  order  to  make  the  lefeiencec,  OQ 
the  part  of  the  orator,  more  intelligible  : — 

**  PeUitur  e  medio  sapientia  ;  vt  geritar  re» ; 
Spemitur  orator  bomit ;  harridua  milee  amaturi 
Haud  dodis  dictie  eertarUeSy  etd  maledicHs, 
Miecent  inter  sesct  inimicitias  agitantet : 
Nan  ex  jure  maim  consertum,  aed  mage  ferro 
Rem  repetunt,  regrmmque  petunt,  vadunt  aolida  vi.* 

The  words  are  given  more  according  to  the  earlier  orthography^ 
by  Hesselius,  in  his  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Bnnius,  p.  79,  eeq. 
In  the  second  line,  the  final  s  in  horridue  is  elided  in  scanning,  be- 
fore the  initial  consonant  of  miles.  The  early  Romans  did  not 
sound  the  final  s  in  words,  if  the  next  word  began  with  a  cotasonant. 
The  practice  began  to  disappear,  however,  about  the  time  of  Cicem. 
The  last  traces  of  this  elision  are  found  in  some  parts  of  the  poetry 
of  Lucretius,  Catullus,  and  Cicero  himself. — So  in  the  5th  line^ 
some  read  magis  in  place  of  mage,  making  in  the  scanning  the  eli- 
sion magi\  Others  read  at  once  horridu^  miles,  and  magi^  ferrOf  a% 
for  example  Hesselius. — ^The  other  various  readings  in  these  lines, 
such  as  TalUtur  for  PeUitur^  and  mawum  foi  manu^  need  not  bo 
dwelt  upon  here. 

2.  Ista  vestra,  &c.  "  That  wordy  and  counterfeit  wisdom  of 
youis."  More  literally,  "  that  wordy  counterfeiting  of  wisdom,"  Stc 
The  aUusion  is  to  the  nffw^mning  forms  and  subtleties  of  the  Iaw» 

S4* 
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1©9  ^-  ff<m  9okm  eHonu,  6ce.  "  Not  only  be  who  k  diBagrceaWe 
in  iqieaking,  and  a  mere  talker,  but  even  the  good  one."— /T^mtftM 
mUes  amolnr.  "The  rough  soldier  is  caressed.'* — Totum  jaeei. 
'*  Lies  entirely  neglected.**  Compare  as  to  the  force  of  jaeeo  here, 
note  1,  page  103. 

4.  Mage,  An  old  form  for  magie.  Perizonius  maintains,  that 
bolh  fna^  and  mage  were  origina&y  adjectives  of  the  positive  de- 
gree, like  poHs  and  poU.  {Ad  Srnict.  Min.  2,  10.— Vol.  1,  p.  280, 
ed.  Bauer.) 

6.  SUhts.  This  was  the  ordinary  instnunent  for  writing.  It 
was  sharp  at  one  end,  and  broad  at  the  other.  They  wrote  with  it 
on  tablets  covered  with  wax.  When  they  wished  to  correct  any  &ing 
9Aaah  they  had  written,  they  tamed  the  sHhts,  and  smoothed  the 
wax  with  the  broad  end.  Hence,  foepe  stUum  vertas,  "  make  fre- 
quent corrections.**    {Horai,  Sat.  1, 10,  72.) 

6.  Umbra  9oU.  "  The  shade  of  retirement  to  the  beams  of  the 
san,"  i.  e.  the  retired  life  of  the  lawyer  to  the  active  one  of  the 
soldier.  So'vUaumbraiilU  is  applied  to  a  retired,  stndioas,  or  oooa- 
paiatively  mactive  life,  (Cte.  TWe.  2,  11,)  and  oraiio  umbratiHs  to 
a  philosophical  discoarse,  (Cte.  Oral.  19,)  as  marking  the  contrast 
between  the  retired  habits  of  the  philosopher  and  the  more  active 
Ufe  of  the  public  tpeA.et.  So  in  the  present  case  the  lives  of  the 
lawyer  and  soldier  are  contrasted. 

7.  Prima.  "  First  in  importance.*' — Omnium  jnineeps.  "  The 
first  of  an.*'    Alluding  to  the  glorious  results  of  the  Roman  arms^ 

8.  Haee.  "  These  services  of  Murena." — Demonstrai.  '*  Strives 
to  show.** — Cum  muHeradis.  '*  With  mere  women.*'  The  term 
muUerculat  the  meaning  of  which  we  have  here  softened  down,  re- 
fers to  the  effeminate  and  dissolute  habits  of  the  Asiatics  generally, 
and  the  enervating  effects  which  resulted  from  them. 

,  9.  Nepie  enim,  dec.  <*  And  only  a  few,  for  the  merits  of  the 
cause  are  not  contained  in  this."  Supply  before  nep^  the  words, 
etpauea  modOf  or  something  equivalent. 

10.  Cum  Graeeis.  As  the  Romans,  during  the  BCthridafa'c  war, 
cazae  in  contact  principaHy  with  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  Cicero  here 
makes  mention  of  their  other  wars  with  the  Greek  nation  generally. 
— ^For  an  account  of  the  different  individuals  mentioned  by  the 
speaker,  consult  Historical  Index. 

l\.  Ble  hosHs.  Referring  to  Mithridates.  It  is  the  same,  in 
effect,  as  if  he  had  said,  **  and  such  a  foe  as  Mithridates." 

12.  ATUiocho.  Antiochus  is  here  brought  in  as  an  Aaatic  mon- 
tfch,  and  the  war  that  was  waged  with  him  is  alluded  to  as  a& 
Asiatic  one. 
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18.  L.  Seiph.  Consol  with  Ladim,  A.  U.  C.  6es,  and  mir-l^ 
named  Aaiaticus  for  his  aucceaa  in  thia  vm.-^PartUa  cum  pMUio, 
dec.  The  allasion  ia  to  Pobliua  Comeliua  Seq»o  Afiieanaa,  tiia 
conqueror  of  Hannibal.  He  volunteeied  to  aerve  aa  Ueatenant  nndar 
Ma  brother,  L.  Scipio,  in  thia  war  againat  Antiochna,  and  hence  the 
glory  of  the  conteat  ia  aaid  by  Cicero  to  have  been  ahaxed  between 
them. — ^We  have  adopted  partita,  the  emendation  of  Lmbinna,  jtt 
place  of  partOf  aa  giren  by  the  common  text.  Then  can  be  no 
doubt  aa  to  the  superiority  of  Uie  fonner,  although  the  ktter  ia  adfo- 
cated  by  Emesd. 

14.  Cognomine  ipso,  AHading  to  hia  aomame  Afiicamia.  Mth 
liua  Scipio  waa  the  first  Roman  general  who  took  hia  name  from  « 
conquered  -country. — Ex  Anae  Kotmna.  Alluding  to  the  aoname 
of  AatBticua,  beatowed  on  L.  Scipio. 

15.  JIf.  CaUmu.  Cato  the  cenaor. — TJt  tgo  tmM  siaiuo.  "  Ae 
1  imagine.''  The  editon  make  a  difficulty  here,  when  none  in  ftet 
exista.  Beck,  foQowing  aome  of  the  MSS.  and  eaiiy  editiona,  raadi 
Btatuaniy  which  ia  only  a  aofter  way  of  ezpteating  the.meanti]g  of 
statuo,  and  equivalent  to  ut  jutScem  de  sensu  mto.  Schfite,  en  thi 
other  hand,  thinka  the  woida  ut  ego  nulU  staiuo  a  cormption,  and 
anggeata  the  following  emendation  for  the  whole  clause,  **  qtatm 
ttset  in  €0  entmi  atalita  taUs^  quakm  in  la  ene  videoJ*  I^m^ 
however,  ia  re-writing,  not  eorrectuig. 

16.  Nunquam  esset  profeehu.  The  common  text  haa  atm  8ci- 
pUme  after  nunquanij  which  ia  an  hiatorical  blunder,  originating  veiy 
probably  from  aome  idle  gloaa.  In  the  war  againat  Antiochna,  M.  Cato 
accompanied  M.  Aciliua  Gkbrio,  not  Scipio.  Compare  livy,  36, 81. 

17.  Neque  vero  cum  P.  Afrieamo,  dfcc.  *'  Nor  would  the  aenate, 
in  troth,  have  engaged  Publina  Aiirieanus  to  go  aa  lieutenant  to  hia 
brother."  The  elegance  of  the  phraaeology,  egisttt  cum  Afnaum 
ui  proficUceretur,  (literally,  **  have  arranged  with  Africanua  that  he 
ehould  go,'*)  atones  in  aome  degree  for  its  want  of  historical  corxect- 
tieas.  ScijHo  waa  not  requeated  by  the  aenate  to  accompaxgr.lw 
brother  as  lieutenant ;  but,  vdien  a  difficult  waa  about  to  aiiae  lit 
that  body  reapecting  the  provincea  of  the  now  consuia,  L.  9eq>io 
and  Laeliua,  he  dedared,  that  if  they  would  give  hia  brother  the 
province  of  Gfeece,  he  would  go  with  him  aa  hia  lieutenant  Thiai 
of  course,  aettled  the  question.  Compare  Livy,  37, 1 :  «  P.  Sc^ 
Afrieamu  dixit,  ^Si  L,  Scipiom,  fratri  mo,  prmvndam  €haeaam 
deeremssent,  »t  legatum  iturum.*  Haee.vax,  tnagno  adaetuu  audUa^ 
nutidit  certamen,** 

1.  Qmd  MithridiOes  potuerit,  dec.  Cicero's  oration  in  iavour  of}  10 
the  ManiUan  law  ia  the  best  commentary  on  4ue  whole  paaaage^ 
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1 10^  ^  fuerit.    «  What  kind  of  man  he  waa.'^     Qui  ia  here  e«e< 
gantly  naed  for  quaUa. 

2.  Pugna  exeUatum,  <<  Only  aiovaed  to  more  vigoroua  efibrta 
hf  the  losa  of  a  battle."  Sylla  had  defeated  Aichelans,  a  g^eral 
fif  Mithiidatea,  with  great  loaa,  at  Chanonea.  {Pint.  ViL  SyU.  c 
16.)— The  true  reading  here  ia  extremely  doubtful.  We  haVe 
adopted  that  given  by  Emeatl 

.  3.  NoH  rudia  imperator.  **  No  raw  commander."  This  is  what 
Grammariana  call  a  litoies  (X<rtfri»,)  where,  by  a  negation  of  the 
contTBiy,  more  ia  implied  than  e^ressed.  Sylla  waa^in  fact  eminent 
fiir  militaiy  talenta. 

4.  Bello  itwceUunf  &c.  **  After  having  trnvened  all  Aaia  in 
iMMtfle  amy."  The  common  text  haa  cum  belio,  but  we  have  re- 
jected the  preposition  with  Emesti  and  others. 

6.  CwKiftiee  Hmuit.  This  is  mere  oratorial  exaggeration.  Sylla 
gianted  peace  to  Mithridates,  not  because  he  found  it  impossible  to 
conquer  that  monarch,  but  because  his  own  presence  was  required 
m  Italy,  where  the  opposite  iaction  had  raised  iresh  troubles.  Com- 
pare Emesti,  ad  he, 

6.  Ratumu  et  eopias  belli,  "  His  revenues  and  armies." — Oee- 
mmtm  cum  Ponto.  His  object  was  to  attack  the  Romans  on  the  east, 
while  Sertorius,  in  Spain,  did  the  same  on  the  west.  Compare  the 
Qtation  for  the  Manilian  law,  chapter  4. 

7.  Duobiu  eofmUOut.  Lucullus  and  Cotta,  A.  U.  C.  679.~/lc. 
**  With  this  view*" — AUer  Muhridalem^  &c.  Alluding  to  Lucullus. 

8.  AUeruu  res  caUuniioeae,  "  The  disastrous  operations  of  tho 
one."  Hie  reference  is  to  Gotta.  This  commander,  thinking  that 
he  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  gaining  a  victory  before  Lucullus  could 
join  him,  gave  battle  to  Mithridates,  but  was  defeated  both  by  sea 
and  land,  with  the  loss  of  60  ships  and  all  their  crews,  as  well  as 
4000  land  forces.    {PltU,  Vii.  LucuU.  c.  6.) 

0.  JVom,  ami,  dec.  "  For  when  the  fury  of  the  whole  war  had 
centred  beneath  the  walls  of  the  people  of  Gyzicus."  Compare  tbm 
Oration  for  the  Manilian  law,  chapter  8. 

10.  Asiae.  Refeiring  to  the  Roman  province,  as  appears  from 
what  follows  immediately  after,  "tola  paterel  |»rovtncta."  As 
icgarda  the  limita  of  the  province  of  Asia,  consult  note  13,  page  7S. 

11.  Etomnes  eopiae^  dec.  Compare  note  11,  page  77. — Ei 
mmm  ia  the  emeiiidation  of  Oraevius,  from  cme  of  his  MSS.,  m, 
place  of  the  common  reading  tU  omnes. 

13.  Pugnam  navalem,  dec.  Compare  note  14,  page  77. — Com^ 
tenia  ewrsu,  dec.  "In  rapid  course,  under  the  fiereest  leaden." 
Com|«re  note  15,  page  77. 
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13.  JVoMf  opOus,  &c.    Compare  note  3,  page  78.  HQ 

14.  8ed  turn  id  agiimu.  **  Bat  that  is  not  our  present  object." 
More  Uteially,  *<  we  are  not  now  endeavoaiing  to  do.  that." 

16.  Senatua  ei  popidiu  JRomciuu.  The  senate  passed  a  decree, 
nUtiYe  to  the  declaiing  of  war  against  Mithridates,  and  the  people, 
with  whom  alone  rested  the  power  of  actually  declaring  war,  cob- 
finned  that  decree  by  a  vote  in  the  comitia. 

1.  Populus  Romamu.    The  people  alone  are  named  hen,  mJH 
they  passed  the  Manilian  law,  which  gave  the  command  to  Pompey. 

2.  Vd  aeenima  mifn  videtur  ilia,  dec.  This  is  the  famous  night 
engagement  fought  near  the  Euphrates,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
by  Piutareh,  Vit.  Pomp,  c.  82. — Compare  Dio  Cassnu^  86,  82. 
*~jP7orttf,  3,  5,  23. 

3.  Bosponim,  The  Cimmerian  Bosporus  is  meant,  now  the 
straits  of  Jemkali.  Compare,  as  regards  the  flight  of  Mithridates, 
the  account  given  by  Plutarch,  {Vie.  Pomp.  c.  35.) 

4.  Etiam  extrema  forturuty  dec.  The  eulogium  passed  by  Cicero 
on  the  character  and  abilities  of  Mithridates  is  well  deserved.  In 
point  of  talent  and  resources  he  was  certainly  the  most  formidable 
monarch  with  whom  the  Romans  had  ever  to  contend. 

5.  Tamm  tantum,  dec.  "  Attached  so  much  importance  not- 
withstanding to  the  life  of  a  single  individual,**  i.  e.  to  the  more 
circumstance  of  Mithridates*  remaining  alive. — Ele.  **The  other.** 
Mithridates. 

6.  Arhitraremur.  All  the  MSS.  have  «rM(rare£ttr,  in  the  pas- 
sive. But  still  Ciceronian  usage  and  latinity  demand  erfrt/rerenntr, 
which  we  have,  consequently,  not  hesitated  to  give.  Emesti,  who 
retams  however  arhitraretur,  is  strongly  in  favour  of  arbitraremurf 
observing  of  the  common  reading,  '*  litae  tordes  mint  laiinae,  tit- 
digmu  Cicerone,  praeseriim  in  oraHone  quae  inforo  dieta  eat,  anU 
amdtme  senatuve."  Two  instances,  it  is  true,  of  arbUro,  as  aa 
active  verb,  occur  in  Wautus,  (Pseud.  4,  2,  67. — Stick.  1,  2,  87,) 
but  this  is  the  usage  of  a  poet,  not  of  a  prose  writer,  and,  it  may  be 
too,  a  specimen  of  vulgar  not  classical  usage.  At  all  events,  the 
pages  of  a  comic  writer  can  furnish  no  argument  either  way  in  « 
question  relative  to  Ciceronian  prose. 

7.  Defendimua.  «•  We  contend.**  Literally,  "  we  allege,"  or 
**  maintain,  in  his  behalf."  Defendere  means  here  to  bring  forward 
in  the  way  of  defence,  or  as  Facciolati  explains  it,  <<  allegare  in  do- 
ftneionem." 

8.  Hone  eju$  operam.  **  That  these  services  of  his.*' — Ifen 
minue  dignUaiia.  "No  less  strong  «  claim.**  Dignitaa  hen 
agam  denotes  a  elaun  or  title  founded  on  merit -or 
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111  ^-  ^'  ^^*^f  ^*  Cicero  here  proceeds  to  answer  another  argu« 
meat  ad^anceci  on  the  part  of  Suipicius.  At  the  eomitia  for  the  ejec- 
tion of  praetors,  Suipicius  was  higher  on  ^  the  list  of  successful 
fandidfltfMt  than  Muiena,  that  is,  the  majority  of  the  former  exceed- 
ed that  of  the  latter.  And  this  is  now  urged  as  a  proof  of  the 
•operior.estimatioii  in  which  Suipicius  was  held  hy  the  people,  and 
a  sure  indication  that,  had  there  heen  no  bribery  on  the  part  of  Mu- 
rena,  the  other  would  have  defeated  him  at  the  consular  election. 
Cicero*«  answer  is  a  veiy  adroit  one. 

10.  Pergititne  vo»^  6c4i.  <'  What  1  do  you  proceed  to  deal  with 
the  people,  as  if  by  virtue  of  some  written  obligation  T*  L  e.  as  if 
they  were  tied  down  by  the  terms  of  some  bond,  and  had  no  free 
agency  left  them. — We  have  here  a  very  artful  evasion  of  the  argu- 
ment adduced  on  the  opposite  side.  What  1  if  the  people  have  done 
a  thing  once  in  a  particular  way,  are  they  bound  to  do  it  alwajrs  in 
that  way  1  the  people,  too,  who  are  so  notorious  for  their  fickle  and 
changeaUe  character  1 

1 1.  Syngrapha.  By  this  is  meant  a  bond  or  obligation,  by  which 
a  creditor  got  security  from  his  debtor  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money  ;  or  by  which  one  person  bound  himself  to  another,  for  the 
performance  of  some  particular  act.  It  was  generally  signed  and 
sealed  by  both  parties,  and  a  copy  given  to  each,  whence  the  name, 
vvyyfia^from  ffVYYpafa.  The  phrase  agere  ez  syngrapha  then  de- 
notes, to  exact  something  from  another,  as  if  it  were  the  payment 
of  a  debt  on  bond,  or  the  perfonnance  of  some  express  written  cor- 
enaat 

12.  RdiqiUs  hanoriinis.  **  In  the  case  of  the  other  honours  he 
may  seek." — Deheat.    Supply  dare. 

13.  Quod  enim  fretum,  dec.  "  For  what  strait,  what  Euripus, 
k»»  as  many  changes,  as  violent  and  as  varied  fluctuations,  as  are 
the  powerful  tossings  and  impetuous  tides  which  the  eomitia  frwn 
their  very  nature  possess  1*'  Literally,  "  as  the  system,"  or,  **  plan 
of  the  eomitia  has." — We  need  hardly  point  to  the  beauty  and 
justice  of  the  aliueion.  The  whole  passage  is  cited  by  Quintilian, 
8,  6,  29. 

14.  Euripum.  The  Euripus,  or  strait  between  Euboea  and  the 
main  land  of  Greece,  was  famed  in  the  popular  belief  for  its  frequent 
changes.     Consult  Geographical  Index. 

15.  Toiam  opinionem  commutaL  "  Produces  an  entire  change 
of  opinion,"  i.  e.  respecting  the  merits  of  a  candidate  for  public 
&veur. — Fit  alntd  atque  exutimAtnu*,  dec.  *<  Something  is  done 
directly  contrary  to  what  we  think  is  to.  be  the  result,  so  tbat  eve* 
the  people  themselves  wondar,"-d(c 
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fkge. 

16.    Nihil  fttBaciu*  r4Uums  Ma  eondHorum.    « Nothing  iiionJ^]^][ 
deceptive  than  the  whole  course  of  things  at  the  comitia,"  i  e.  than 
the  issue  of  pubhc  elections. 

1.  Opera.   Philippus  was  not  only  a  puUic  man,  but  an  emhwRtl  1 0 
speaker,  and  hence  his  aid  was  often  given  in  the  forum,  at  trials, 

to  his  finends  and  othoiv.  With  optroy  therefore,  we  may  supply 
forenti,  as  Gmter  directs,  and  render  the  term  by  "  application  at 
the  bar."  Compare  Emesti  ad  loc. :  "  Est  ea  quae  alias  industria 
proprie  dicitur.^ — Cicero  alludes  to  the  defeat  of  Philippus  by  He- 
rennius,  in  the  Brutus,  c.  46. 

2.  Q.  Catulum.  This  was  the  famous  colleague  of  Marius,  in 
the  contest  with  the  Cimbri.  Consult  Historical  Index. — Cn. 
Mallio.     A  man  of  ignoble  birth.    The  common  text  has  ManHo, 

3.  Hmninem  gravissimum.  "  A  man  of  the  greatest  weight  of 
character."  The  individual  referred  to  is  the  celebrated  M.  Aemi- 
Uus  Scaurus. — Q.  Maximo.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  sumamed  £bur- 
nus.     Consult  Historical  Index. 

4.  Saepe  certo  aliquo^  &c.  *<  Are  o/t-times  aroused  by  the  in- 
fluence of  some  particular  constellation.*'  This  was  an  article  of 
fixed  and  popular  belief  on  the  part  of  the  Romans. — Quintilian  (8, 
3,  80)  remarks,  that  Cicero  e3cpres8e8  himself  here  with  almost  a 
poetical  spirit :  ^*jam  paene  poetico  spiritu" 

5.  Saepe  ila,  dtc.  We  have  inserted  causa  after  obscuraf  on  the 
conjecture  of  Lambinus,  but  have  not  adopted  his  other  emendation 
of  ejtis  after  aofpe,  as  this  seems  quite  unnecessary. 

6.  Si  est  reddertda  ratio.  *'  If  a  reason  must  be  given,**  i.  e.  a 
reason  for  Murena's  apparent  want  of  popular  favour,  compared 
with  the  other  successful  candidates,  who  had  received  larger  ma- 
jorities in  the  application  for  the  praetorship. 

7.  Duae  res,  dec.  *'  The  want  of  two  things  was  severely  felt 
in  this  application  for  the  praetorship,  both  of  which  proved  of  ser* 
▼ice  to  Murena  when  suing  for  the  consular  office."  More  literallyi 
"  two  things  were  -very  greatly  missed  in  the  case  of  the  praetor- 
ship,** dec.  Cicero's  meaning  is,  that  two  circumstances  were  de- 
ficient in  Murena*s  canvass  for  the  praetorship,  both  of  which  after* 
ward  occurred,  and  were  of  use  to  him  when  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship. 

8.  Exspectatio  manerisy  dec.  '*  The  expectation  of  public  showsy 
which  had  been  increased  as  well  by  certain  rumours,  as  by  the 
zealous  efforts  and  language  of  his  competitors.*'  Murena  had  not 
borne  the  office  of  aedile,  and  had  therefore  exhibited  no  publio 
shows,  as  was  customary  with  those  who  filled  that  station.  There 
was  no  expectation  consequently  of  his  exhibiting  any  in  case  be 
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113^'**'*  elected  praetor,  wlioreas  rumour  spoke  loudly  of  what  hie 
eQin{)etitors  would  do  in  the  way  of  public  exhibitions,  and  they 
themselTCfS  gave  confirmation  to  these  rumours  by  their  conduct  and 
hnguage.  All  this^  of  course,  would  tend  to  lessen  very  materially 
the  number  of  votes  giren  for  Murena,  and  it  was  no  wonder,  if  the 
majorities  of  his  competitors  were  larger  than  his  own. 

9.  Altera.  The  second  reason  was,  that  the  troope  whom  he 
had  commanded  in  Asia  had  not  yet  returned  home,  by  which  cir- 
cumstance he  lost  a  number  of  votes,  as  well  from  these  persons 
themselves,  as  from  others  who  would  be  influenced  by  their  com- 
mendations of  Murena. 

10.  CfmiHis.  This  is  the  conjectural  emendation  of  Hoto- 
mannus,  which  Lamlnnus  first  adopted  into  the  text,  and  of 
which  Beck,  SchtLtz,  and  others  approve.    The  conmion  text  has 


11.  Munus  amjlunnum.  ''  The  very  splendid  shows.'^  Murena, 
having  obtained  the  ofiioe  of  Praetor  Urbanus,  was  called  upon  to 
give  the  Ludi  ApolUnaree,  which  he  did  with  great  splendour.  It 
will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  magistrates  who  gave,  or,  in  other 
words,  presided  at,  public  exhibitions  and  shows,  generally  lavished 
vpon  them  a  prodigious  expense,  to  pave  the  way  for  future  prefer- 
ments. Compare  Cic.  de  Off,  2, 16,  where  he  speaks  of  a  mmgniji' 
eenlisema  aedilUae,  and  of  Pompey^s  nuignificenUssiiHa  munera  in 
his  second  consul^^. 

12.  VdufUae  mUUum,  "  The  good  will  of  the  soldiery. "~^ae 
OMi  per  sty  dec.  Compare  note  9. — Turn  vera  muUum,  ouctorite- 
Ue  habei,    *' And  also  possesses  great  influence.'' 

13.  Verbarum  interpreUs.  **  Mere  interpreters  of  words,"  L  e 
mere  expounders  of  Inw  forms  and  phrases. 

14.  Qtuure  gravis  est  ilia  oraiio.  "  Of  great  weight  therefore  is 
language  Uke  the  following.''~itf;s  aaucium  reereavii.  A  soldier  is 
fupposed  to  be  here  speaking  of  his  conmiander  to  the  by-standers 
who  sie  shout  to  vote  at  the  consular  eomitia.    - 

15.  Cum  fortie,  turn  eiiamfelix.  «*  As  fortunate  as  he  is  brave." 
literally,  <*  both  brave  and  also  fortunate.*' 

16.  Hoe  pionU  pnUaa^  dec.  "  Of  how  mnch  importanee  do  you 
imagine  all  this  is,  as  regards  the  reputation  of  individuals,  and  the 
iavour  of  others  1" 

17.  Etemmy  ei  tanta,  dtc.  **  For  if  the  influence  of  a  religious 
feeling  is  so  strong  at  those  eomitia,  that,  even  to  the  present  day, 
the  omen  aflbrded  by  the  century,  which  is  first  called,  has  always 
exerted  an  efiect  on  the  election,  why  is  it  surprising,  that,  in  thi 
case  of  this  individual,  the  reputation  of  his  good  fortune,  and  the 
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language  of  his  soldiers  prodaced  a  similar  resuH  V     VahUsse,'l']^^ 

liberally,  "prevailed." 

18.  Omen  praerogativum.  At  the  etmitia  eerUuriata,  where  the 
consuls  were  chosen,  the  centuries  were  called  to  give  their  votes 
by  lot.  The  names  of  the  centuries  were  thrown  into  a  box,  and 
the  century  which  came  out  first  was  call(Ml  praerogaiivaf  because 
it  was  ksked  for  its  vote,  that  is,  consulted,  before  the  rest  {prae 
and  rogo.)  Its  vote  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  omen  of  the  result 
of  the  election. 

1.  Leviora.     "  As  of  too  trifling  a  nature  to  be  mentioned." — 113 
Quae  sunt  gramssima,     "  Which  are  in  fact  of  very  great  impor- 
tance."    More  freely,  "  though  they  are,"  &c. 

2.  Et  hanc  urba7iam,  &c.  "  And  prefer  the  votes  of  citizens 
here  to  those  of  the  soldiery,"  i.  e.  consider  them  as  carrying 
greater  weight,  as  more  worth  having,  &c. 

3.  Ludorum  hujus,  &c.  "  The  elegance  of  the  shows  exhibited 
by  this  individual,  and 'the  magnificence  of  his  scenery."  Under 
the  head  of  ludi  are  meant,  not  only  games,  but  also  scenic  exhibi- 
tions, {ludi  scenici.)  Sometimes  the  latter  were  regular  plays. 
Thus,  the  plays  of  Terence  were  acted  on  these  occasions  ;  at 
other  times,  what  were  called  pegmata  were  exhibited.  These  were 
large  stages  or  wooden  machines,  of  several  stories,  which  were 
raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure,  and  were  magnificently  adorned. 
They  were  intended  to  represent  detached  scenes  of  an  interesting 
nature,  such  as  a  conflagration,  th^  descent  of  a  deity,  &c.  Pliny 
says  that  Murena  and  his  brother  Oaius  were  the  first  who  exhibited 
one  of  these,  and  that  it  was  richly  adorned  with  silver.  {H.  iV. 
33,  3.)  This  is  very  probably  the  argentea  scena  mentioned  a  little 
farther  on. 

4.  Profuerunt.  They  proved  of  great  service  to  him  hi  concilia* 
ting  the  favour  of  the  people. 

5.  Quamqiiam  kuic  causae^  dec.  "  Although  the  fact  itself  is 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  case,"  i.  e.  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  my  present  argument. 

6.  Negotiit.  "  By  the  calls  of  business." — In  ipsa  oecupatione, 
"  In  employment  itself." 

7.  Oblectamur  et  ducimur.  "Are  gratified  and  attracted."— 
Quid  tu  admirerej  dec.  "  Why  need  you  wonder  at  this,  in  the 
case  of  the  unlearned  multitude  V 

8.  L.  Olho.  Lucius  Roscius  Otho,  who  was  tribune  of  the  com- 
mons A.  U.  C.  686. — Equestri  ordiniy  &c.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  Roscian  law,  proposed  by  Otho,  by  which  the  fourteen  seats 
next  to  those  of  the  senators,  in  the  theatre,  were  appropriated 
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]^  J  3  to  the  eqneBtiian  order.  Consult  Legal  Index. — ^From  Cicero's 
employing  the  term  restUuit  here,  it  has  been  infexied,  that  the 
eqoites  had  previously  possessed  separate  seats  in  some  conspicn- 
ous  part  of  the  theatre,  from  which  they  had  been  dislodged.  Unleae 
we  suppose,  what  is  not  very  probable,  that  the  term  rettitwU  is  here 
employed,  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  lawyers,  in  the  sense  of 
didit  or  praestUiL  Compare  Emesti,  €id  Ind.  Leg.  s.  v.  Boseia, 
The  Roscian  law  is  the  one  that  ocoasioned  the  famous  disturbance 
at  Rome.     Consult  Historical  Index,  s.  t.  Otho. 

9.  Voluptatem,     "  The  means  of  gratification,''  i.  e.  in  beholding, 
with  more  ease  and  comfort,  the  representations  of  the  stage. 
'  10.  Cum  spUndorCf  fnichu  quoque  jucunditatU,     "  Along  with 
the  splendour  of  their  rank,  the  enjoyment  also  of  their  direr- 


11.  7n  mea  petUione.    "  In  my  i^lication  for  the  consulship." 

12.  Nam  nos  qtioqtie,  dec.  '*  For  we  too  had,  on  the  part  of  our 
opponent,  a  scene  so  splendid  to  contend  against,  that  it  actually 
seemed  to  be  itself  a  competitor."  We  have  here  been  compelled 
to  express  by  a  paraphrase,  what  the  Latin  gives  in  the  compass  of 
a  few  brief  words.  The  phraseology  of  scenam  campeHtricem  is 
peculiar  and  fofbible. — ^The  nature  of  the  allusion  is  as  follows : 
Antonius,  who  was  Cicero's  colleague  in  the  consulship,  had  been 
also  his  colleague  in  the  aedileship,  and  had,  while  fillii^  this  latter 
office,  exhibited  in  the  public  shows,  at  which  he  presided,  a  splendid 
{dece  of  scenery,  loaded  with  silver.  This  gained  him  great  popu- 
larity, and  insured  him  a  strong  vote^when  he  applied  for  the  con- 
■ulship.  Cicero  was  his  competitor  on  that  occasion,  and  adopts  a 
veiy  forcible  mode  of  expression  in  the  text,  to  show  how  much 
advantage  Antonius  had  derived,  in  his  opinion,  from  the  silver 
scene  which  he  exhibited.  Antonius,  it  is  well  known,  was  elected 
to  the  consulship  along  with  Cicero. 

13.  Trinos  ludot.  <'  Three  different  kinds  of  solemn  showB." 
The  first  in  honour  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus ;  the  second  of  Flan, ; 
the  third  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.     \^In  Yen.  6,  14.) 

14.  Commmebar.  "  Was  alarmed." — Casu.  "  From  the  opera- 
tion of  lot."  The  praetor  urbanus^  whose  duty  it  was  to  preside  at 
the  Ludi  Apollinares,  was  appointed  by  lot ;  that  is,  the  two  praeton, 
after  their  election,  determined  by  casting  lots,  which  of  them 
should  be  praetor  urhatms,  which  praetor  peregrinus,  and  which 
should  exercise  the  other  jurisdictions. 

16.  NihU  advereatam.  "  Proved  of  no  injury,"  i.  e.  in  your  ap- 
plication for  the  consulship.  Cicero  asks,  whether  Sulpicius  does 
not  ihink  that  the  silver  scene,  which  Murena  exhibited  when  praetor. 
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gained  the  latter  oumeroos  votes,  and  &cilitated  hii  electioii  to  thej  23 
consular  office.     Compare  note  12. 

16.  Sit  par  forenai*  opera  miUlari,  dec.  "  Let  the  labours  of 
the  bar  be  equal  to  those  of  the  camp,  let  the  vote  of  the  citizen  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  soldier." 

17.  Inter  tuam  et  ittiiu  aortem.  *<  Between  your  allotted  duties 
and  his."    Compare  note  14. 

18i  HujuM  9<n8  eafuity  dtc.  ''  The  sphere  of  duty,  which  fell  to 
his  lot,  was,  what  all  of  us  your  friends  wished  mig^t  be  yooxs,  that 
of  dispensing  justice.**  Murena,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  ob- 
tained by  lot  the  station  oi  praetor  urbamu,  an  office  which  opened 
up  for  him  a  path  to  extensive  popularity. 

19.  Gloriam  concUuU,  &c.  "  The  importance  of  the  charge 
gains  high  consideration  for  the  individual,  and  the  dispensing  of 
liberal  justice,  the  favour  of  others."  By  aequxta*  is  here  meant 
a  decision  according  to  the  spirit,  rather  than  the  strict  letter,  oi  the 
law.  Compare  Manutius :  "  Recte  largitumis  namen  ad  aequUatem 
adjunxU.,  nam  saepe  quod  jus  negate  aequitas  largitur." 

20.  AequabUUate  duemendi.  **  By  the  impartiality  of  his  dec^ 
sions." — ^Lenitate  audiendi,  ''By  the  affability  with  which  he 
listens  to  all." 

1.  Ad  exlremuntf  &c.  "  Is  terminated  at  last  by  the  gratification  J  J^ 
derived  from  public  spectacles,"  i.  e.  after  having  received  the  ap- 
plause of  others  for  the  equity,  uprightness  and  affiibility  which 
characterize  his  deportment,  the  magistrate  in  question  crowns  all 

by  a  splendid  exhibition  of  -public  shows. 

2.  Quid  tua  sort  1  Sulpicius  drew  for  his  lot  the  presiding  at 
trials  de  peculatu,  or  embezzlement  of  the  public  money. — Besides 
the  praetor  urbanus,  and  praetor  peregrinus,  there  were  other 
praetors  who  each  presided  at  particular  trials  throughout  the  year ; 
namely,  one  at  trials  concerning  extortion  {de  repetundis) ;  another 
concerning  bribeiy  {de  ambitu)  ;  a  third  concerning  crmies  against 
the  state  (de  majeatate) ;  a  fourth  about  defrauding  the  poblie  * 
treasury  {de  pecuUuu) ;  dec. 

3.  Trtf<M,  alroxt  dtc.  "  A  gloomy,  a  harsh  one :  the  trial  of 
questions  of  embezzlement."  Literally,  "  inqoiiy  into  embezzle- 
ment."  Quaeeiio  is  the  technical  term  for  each  of  the  special  juris- 
dictions mentioned  in  the  previous  note,  and  as  these  were  assigned 
each  to  a  particular  praetor,  for  an  entire  vear,  they  were  hence 
termed  Quaestiones  perpetuae. 

4.  Squaloria.  Referring  to  the  squalid  and  neglected  gaib  of  the 
accused,  assumed  by  him  for  the  purpose  .of  exciting  commiseradon. 

5.  Ex  altera,    Referring  to  the  side  of  the  accusers.-'-P/ena  eat' 
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W^€»arMm  Mtfue i$idiemm,     **  Full  of  iraprisonmeiit  and  common  ior 
formen.'*  » 

6.  Ocgendi  judices  innti.  **  The  relactant  judges  to  be  ibrced 
to  nt**  The/uiicefi  called  also  assessoreSf  formed  the  council  of 
the  piaetor.    Compare  note  4,  page  49. 

7.  Scriba  damnatua,  dtc.  **  A  scribe  condemned ;  the  wIk^ 
order  in  consequence  alienated.*'  A  scribe  had  been  condemned 
by  Serrius  for  embezzlement  of  the  public  money,  and  this  lost  him 
the  irotes  of  the  whole  order  m  his  application  for  the  consulship. 
As  regards  the  scribes,  compare  note  3,  page  44. 

8.  SuUana  gratifiaUio  reprekensa.  "  Sylla's  bounty  disapproved 
of,"  i.  e.  condemned  or  reversed.  Several  of  Sylla's  adherents  had 
received  from  him  gifts  of  money  from  the  public  treasury.  This 
proceeding  was  now  adjudged  to  be  illegal ;  and  regarded  as  pead' 

9.  Frope  pars.  *^  Almost  an  entire  part."  Schutz  makes  this 
tiie  ssme  as  magna  pan ;  and  Lambinus,  dimidia  pars, 

10.  Liies  revere  aeatimaUu.  *'  Damages  heavily  assessed,'*  L  e. 
a  heavy  amount  of  damages  imposed.  The  allusion  is  to  damages, 
or  a  fine  awarded  by  the  praetor,  in  favour  of  the  state,  against  in- 
dividuak  who  had  been  convicted  of  embezzlement  As  the  amount 
of  damages  rested  with  the  praetor,  iServios  mado  many  enemies  by 
impoaing  heavy  sums. 

11.  Cms  placet,  obUnseUur,  "  He  to  whom  it  affords  plessurs, 
Mon  forgets  it.*'  The  reference  is  to  the  accuser. — Citi  doUi  memi- 
nit.  **  He  to  whom  it  occasions  pain,  long  remembers  the  circum- 
stsnce,*'  l  e.  he  that  is  condemned. 

12.  L.  Murenae  provincia.  Transalpine  Gaul,  of  which  he  had 
chsige  after  his  praetorship. — Multaa  bonat  gratiaSy  &c.  '*  Brought 
with  it  many  opportunities  of  conferring  important  favours,  together 
with  the  hi^est  reputation  to  himself." 

13.  Dedit  ei  facultatem  liberalitatis  "  Put  it  in  his  power  to 
exercise  indulgence,"  i  e.  in  excusing  some  from  military  service^ 
The  state  of  public  affairs  (retpublica)  allowed  him  this  opportum'tj. 

14.  Quae  municipiis,  &c.  "  Which  are  composed  of  the  muni- 
cipal towns  of  Umbria."— ^*a  aiUem  in  Gallia.  This  is  ihe  very 
neat  emendation  of  Emesti,  m  place  of  the  common  reading  ipse 
autem  in  Gallia,  The  province  of  Gaul  is  here  opposed  to  Umbria, 
through  which  be  was  proceeding  to  the  former. 

16.  Ut  nostri  homines,  &c.  "  He  enabled  our  countrymen  by 
hiy  equity  and  application  tci  recover  sums  of  money  which  were  by 
this  time  despaired  of,"  i.  e.  debts  consider^  by  this  time  as  des- 
perate.    This  result  was  iMvmght  about  by  mild  and  yet  effectual 
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Fife. 

vemedies  on  the  part  of  Marena,  so  that  he  often  made  both  parties,  ]^  J^ 
■ad  not  merely  the  creditor,  his  friends. 

16.  Sdiicet.  "  It  is  trae."— Fateor.  '*  This  I  am  willing  to 
aHow."— IVbnmiZ/orum  anUeorumf  &c.  The  zeal  of  sach  friends 
cools  because  their  patrons,  hy  refusing  a  proTince,  haye  put  out  of 
their  hands  the  means  of  being  serriceable  to  their  followers  and 
dependants. 

17.  Disparem  foriunam,  «  Unequal  good  fortune  as  regarded 
the  affiurs  of  a  province.*'  Murena  held  an  important  province. 
Sulpicius  declined  altogether  going  to  his. 

18.  Amiaao  jam  tempore.  "  The  occasion  having  now  gone  by.** 
Compare  Manutius :  **  Cum  pra^iterierit  oceasio.** — Re  ifUegra. 
"  While  the  matter  was  as  yet  undetermined/*  i.  e:  before  the  eleo- 
tiontook  place. 

19.  In  iu  rebus  ipsiSf  &c.  Referred  to  immediately  after. 
**  Primum  aectuandi  terroret,  dec.  The  part  Sulpicius  here  acted 
was  no  doubt  a  patriotic  one,  and  showed  "  a  spirited  senator,**  but 
it  was  not  that  of  **  a  politic  candidate.** 

20.  Aceusandi  terrores  et  minae^  dec.  Referring  to  the  language 
of  Sulpicius,  before  the  comitia  had  taken  place,  and  while  private 
canvassing  was  going  on.  He  expressed,  it  seems,  his  firm  de- 
termination to  impeach  any  one  of  his  competitors  who  should  have 
recourse  to  bribery.  Cicero  says  that  this  course  showed  the  man 
of  spirit,  but  it  led  the  people  to  ezjpect  that  he  would  fail  in  his 
election,  because  he  acted  as  if  he  had  lost  all  hope  of  success,  and 
it  made  his  friends,  also,  less  zealous  in  his  behalf. 

%\.  A  »pe  adipiseendi,  **  From  any  hope  of  obtaining  office,  on 
the  part  of  the  candidate,**  i.  e.  as  cherished  by  the  candidate. 
Spe  adipiseendi  does  not  refer  to  the  people,  but  to  the  particular 
candidate  himself,  who  seems  by  his  desperate  conduct  and  language, 
and  by  his  threats  of  impeachment,  to  have  lost  all  hope  in  hie 
own  case. 

22.  In  uno  out  aliero.  <<  In  one  or  two,**  i.  e.  in  the  case  of  one 
or  two  candidates  merely. — Honorem  desperasse.  **  To  have  de- 
spaired of  the  office  to  which  he  aspires.*' 

1.  Quidergol  dec.      Cicero  now  proceeds  to  meet  anargu-J|5 
ment  that  might  be  urged  by  Sulpicius  in  justification  of  his  con- 
duct ;  namely,  that  he  was  prompted  to  the  course  in  question  by  a 
wish  to  retaliate  upon  his  opponents,  for  the  injury  they  had  done 
him  by  their  unfair  proceeding. 

2.  AUud  tempos  est  petendi,  &c.  ''There  is  one  time  for 
soliciting  the  consulship,  another  for  prosecuting,**  i.  e.  for  imr 
peaching  candidates  who  have  been  guilty  of  corruption. 
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Page. 

115  3«  MagnU  ofpiU.  "  With  great  numbers  attending  him,"  i.  e 
numerously  attended  by  friends  and  clients.  The  candidates  were 
accustomed  to  go  down  occasionally  into  the  Forum  and  Campus 
Martius,  to  show  themselves  to  the  people  and  gain  votes.  They 
were  accompanied  at  these  times  by  large  numbers  of  friends  and 
dependants.  To  escort  a  candidate,  in  this  way,  was  called  dedu- 
eere,  and  his  escort  deducloreg. 

4.  Jn^intio  candidali.  "  A  prying  into  the  conduct  of  a  fellow 
candidate,**  i.  e.  to  obtain  matter  for  impeachment. — Contparatio. 
**  A  procuring.** 

5.  Declamatio  potius  quam  persahUatio.  **  Declamatory  accnsa- 
tions  rather  than  assiduously  paying  court  to  the  people,**  i.  e. 
MDgiy  denunciations  against  rival  candidates,  and  acccsations  of  bri- 
bery, when  one  ought  to  be  going  round  and  soUciting  votes. — The 
old  reading  was  saiutatio,  until  changed  by  Gruter  to  the  present 
one,  which  is  much  stronger,  and  is  equivalent  to  assidua  salutaiio. 
-^For  along  time  before  the  day  of  election,  the  candidates  endeav- 
oured to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people  by  every  popular  -art,  by  go- 
ing round  to  their  houses,  shaking  hands  with  those  whom  they  met, 
saluting  every  one  by  name,  &c.  This  last  was  esteemed  a  yeiy 
great  compliment,  and  hence  the  candidate  commonly  had  along 
witlr  him  a  monitor  or  nomenelatoi\  who  whispered  in  his-  ears 
eveiy  body*s  name.  In  this  way,  soLutatio  and  persahUaiio  become 
general  terms  for  all  kinds  of  canvassing,  though  literally,  they  only 
uean  t^e  latter. 

6.  Et  ex  vuUu  candidat&rum  faciarU,  &c.  <'  And  try  to  make 
out  from  the  looks  of  the  candidates,  how  much  of  hope  and  re- 
sources each  may  appear  to  possess.** — Avim,  literally,  *'  of  spirit," 
or  *f  courage,**  for  the  approaching  contest. 

7.  Jaset.  V  He's  down.*'  Used  here  in  a  familiar  and  colloquial 
tense.  Ck)mpaie  note  1,  page  103. — AbjecU  hasUu.  **  He  has 
given  up  the  day.**  Literally,  "  he  has  flung  the  spears  aside.'*  A 
figurative  mode  of  expression,  borrowed  from  the  movements  cf 
those  who  confess  themselves  vanquished  in  battle,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, throw  away  their  arms.  This  is  what  the  Qreeks  called 
ftiffeunris.    Compare  Erarmus,  Chil.  2, 8,  97,  p.  415. 

8.  AHum  faciam.    **  I'll  make  another  my  candidate.*' 

9.  DehilUantur.  '*  Are  dispirited.**  literally,  "  are  enfeebled 
in  their  eSon8."--Teatatam.  "As  manifest  and  known  to  all." 
The  true  reading  here  has  been  much  disputed.  Emesti  retains 
tutatam,  but  suggests  desperatam.  Lambinus  prefers  totam.  It 
18  a  case,  however,  where  no  emendation  whatever  appears  necessary. 

10.  Operam^tgrtUiam.    **  Their  aid  and  influence." 
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11.  Totum  animam.     *' Ilia  whole  spinV^NoupauU  ponere.W^ 
'<  Cannot,  when  so  situated,  employ."     The  reference  is  still  to  a 
candidate  who  despairs  of  success,  and  is  now  thinking  of  an  im- 
peachment against  his  competitors. 

12.  Nonparva  rta  dtc.  "  No  small  matter  in  itself,  hut  in  real- 
ity the  most  important  of  all. 

13.  Comparare  ea.  "To  get  together  those  things,**  i.,e.  lo 
supply  yourself  with  the  means  of  driving  out,&c. 

14.  Etiamper  alienos.  '*£ven  by  mere  strangers."  From  feel- 
ings of  natural  cmnmiseration.  This  is  explained  immediately 
after. 

15.  In  capitis  periculiM.  **  When  their  lives  or  privileges  are  in 
danger.**  PeriaUum  capitis  means  not  only  "  a  capital  trial,**  in 
our  sense  of  the  term,  but  also  one  involving  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  citizen,  where,  for  example,  the  puniduneQt  in  case  of  convic- 
tion would  be  exile,  and  not  loss  of  life.  We  have  been  compelled, 
therefore,  to  give  it  a  general  translation  here,  embodying  both 
meanings.  Compare  the  remark  of  Emesti,  {Clav.  Cic.  s.  v. 
caput,)  ;  '*  Causae  capitales  porroy  res  capitaleSf  in  quihus  caput 
homims  agitur,  sunty  cum  aliquis  %n  judicium  vocatus  est  publicunif 
quo  condemnatus  locum  in  seruUUf  aitt  alia  sui  ordinis  commoda, 
civitatem,  llbertatemve  amittit,  solum  vertere  cogitur,  aut  vitam  adeo 
perdit.  Itaque  quoties  formula  hujusmodi  apud  Latinos  occonit, 
semper  de  quibus  hominibus,  de  quibusque  causis  sermo  sit,  video- 
dum,  et  quibus  ex  legibus  causa  agatur,  iisque  quae  poenae  piopo* 
sitae  fuerint   Nam  ita  demum,  capitis  quae  sit  vis,  intelligi  poterit*' 

16.  Sic  inteUexi.  "  Have  perceived  this.** — In  petendo  studiumf 
&c.  "  That  in  suing  for  office  there  is  the  most  unremitted  ardour ; 
in  defending  another,  the  most  anxious  zeal ;  in  accusing,  the  most 
active  exertion,**  i.  e.  that  suing  for  office  requires  the  most  unre- 
mitted ardour,  &c.  . 

17.  Sic  statuo.  **  I  mamtam  this."  The  literal  idea  of  statuo^ 
when  taken  in  this  sense,  is  to  set  or  place  a  thing  in  a  particular 
position,  with  the  determination  of  keeping  it  there  as  far  as  we 
may  be  able. 

18.  Ut  idem,  6lc.  **  That  the  same  individual  can,  with  suf- 
ficient diligence,  prepare  the  materials  for  an  impeachment,  and  ar- 
range an  application  for  the  consulship,**  i.  e.  at  one  and  the  same 
time. — Adornare  accusationem  literally  means,  to  furnish  or  supply 
an  accusation  with  what  may  be  requisite  for  its  success. 

19.  Unum,     "  The  weight  of  merely  one  of  these.'* 

1.  Cum  te  de  cvrrictdo,  &c.      "When  you  turned  off  from ]^][g 
the  career  of  a  candidate.'*    Curricu/um  properly  denotes  »  chaiiot- 
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X  Igcouzse,  or  race,  and  ift  here  figuiatiToIy  applied  to  the  contest  for 
the  consulship. 

8.  In  uUun  accusaridi  defmtUuUitmem,  "  Upon  that  announce- 
ment of  your  intention  to  accuse." — In  itia  ratione.  "  In  that 
employment,*'  i.  e.  in  getting  ready  the  materials  for  an  impeachment. 

3.  Legem  ambUuSf  &c.  **  You  earnestly  solicited  a  law  against 
briheiy ;  although  there  was  one  already  for  you,*'  i.  e.  although 
there  was  a  law  of  this  nature  already  in  existence,  namely  the 
Caipumian. 

4.  Eratemnif  &c.  '*For  there  was  the  Caipumian,  couched 
in  terms  of  Teiy  great  sererity."  Passed  A.  U.  C.  686.  Compare 
chapter'SS,  and  consult  Legal  Index. 

5.  Oestu9  eat  mos,  **  Regard  was  paid."  More  literally,  **  obe- 
dience was  paid,"  i.  e.  a  new  law  was  passed,  as  you  entreated. 
Tida  new  law  agunst  bribery  was  the  TuUian,  proposed  by  Cicero 
hhnself,  and  which  inflicted,  in  addition  to  the  punishments  ordained 
by  the  previous  laws  on  this  subject,  the  penalty  of  ten  years  exile. 
Consult  Legal  Index. 

6.  Sed  tota  ilia  lex,  dec.  "  Now  that  whole  law  would  per- 
haps have  armed  your  accusation  with  new  terrors,  if  you  had  had 
an  accused  person  to  deal  with,  who  was  actually  guilty  :  as  it  was, 
however,  it  only  served  to  oppose  your  application  for  the  consul- 
ship," i.  e.  if  you  had  had  a  real  offender  to  impeach,  and  not  Murena, 
the  Tullian  law  might  have  done  some  good,  in  making  your  accusa- 
tion the  more  formidable,  and  his  punishment  the  more  severe.  But, 
having  only  an  innocent  maii  like  Murenato  threaten  with  the  penal- 
ties of  that  law,  you  merely  injured  your  cause  with  the  people,  who 
regarded  your  conduct  toward  my  client  as  the  oflspring  of  a  vin- 
dictive spirit. 

7.  Gravior.  He  means  more  severe  than  that  already  prescribed 
by  the  Caipumian  and  other  laws. — In  plebem.  Referring  to  those 
of  the  common  people,  who  should  suffer  themselves  to  be  coiropted 
by  any  candidate. 

8.  Commoti  animi  tenuiorum.  **  The  minds  of  the  lower  orders 
were  alarmed."    The  consequence  was  that  he  lost  their  votes. 

9.  ExsUium  in  nostrum  ordinem,  "  The  penalty  of  exile  was 
entreated  by  you  against  our  own  order,"  i.  e.  against  those  senators 
who  should  be  guilty  of  bribery. — Concessit.  The  punishment  of 
ten  years  exile  was  ordained. 

10.  Sed  nonlihenter^  &c.  "  But  it  was  with  reluctance  that,  in 
accordance  with  your  suggestion,  they  decreed  greater  severity 
against  the  order  at  large."  Literally,  "  they  unwillingly  established 
•  harsher  condition  for  our  common  fortune." — Fortunae  commum 
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refers  to  the  common  condition  of  the  order,  and  not,  as  some  er-  ]^  j^g 
roneoualy  explain  it,  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.    We  most 
supply  omnium  tenatorum  tSiex  fertunae  communis  as  Sylvius  does. 

11.  Morbi  excttaatiom,  &c.  "A  punishment  was  annexed  to 
every  excuse  of  illness.'*  The  allusion  here  isoztremely  doubtful, 
and  we  have  nothing  to  guide  us  but  mere  conjecture.  Manutius  . 
thinks,  that  Servius  got  a  law  passed  with  the  consent  of  the  senate, 
ordering  all  persons  to  be  present  at  the  consular  comitia,  and 
directing,  that  the  excuse  of  illness  should  not  be  received,  to  ac- 
count for  a  person's  absence,  but  that  he  should  be  punished  for 
non-attendance.  Emosti,  however,  gives  a  more  reasonable  inter- 
pretation. He  thinks  that  the  enactment  in  question  was  aimed  at 
the  judges,  witnesses,  and  others,  whose  presence  might  be  deemed 
of  importance  in  a  trial  for  bribery.  These  were  pnnished  if  they 
stayed  away,  and  the  excuse  of  illness  was  not  taken.  The-  object 
of  the  law  was  to  guard  against  any  improper  collusion,  which  mig^t 
defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 

12.  Volunteu  offensa  fnuUorum,  &c.  *'The  friendly  feelings, 
which  many  l^d  entertained  towards  you,  were  hurt  at  this,  since 
they  must  either  exert  themselves  to  attend  court  to  the  detriment 
of  their  health,  or  else,  in  addition  to  the  evil  of  iUness,  the  other 
advantages  of  life  must  be  abanjloned  by  them,"  i.  e.  the  other  ad- 
vantages of  life  besides  health. — ^From  the  language  here  employed 
by  Cicero,  Emesti  thinks,  that  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted  on  those, 
who  gave  the  excuse  of  illness,  was  an  exclusion  from  office  and 
ficom  the  other  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens. 

13.  Haee  quis  hUit  7  <*  Who  proposed  the  law  enacting  aH 
this  1"  Literally,  "  who  proposed  these  things  V*  The  answer  of 
course  is  Cicero  himself. — From  this  passage  it  would  appear,  that 
all  the  enactments  which  have  just  been  enumerated  l^  Cicero, 
were  contained  in  the  provisions  of  the  Tullian  law. 

14.  Is  qui,  dec.  Cicero,  as  consul,  proposed  the  law  in  question 
to  the  people,  in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  senate  and  the 
wishes  of  Sulpicius,  although,  he  himself  by  no  means  approved  of 
the  measure.  Hence  we  have  adopted  Schutz's  emendation,  ^tn 
minime  probcaraij  in  place  of  the  common  reading  cut  minime  prod" 
erant.  Emesti  retains  the  common  lection,  but  condemns  it  in  his 
notes  as  incorrect.  '*  VtdgaJtum  quidem  verum  non  est.  Cicerom 
quidem  Uta  non  noeebant,  atU  noeere  poterant.''* 

15.  JUla,  quae  nua  aumma  voluntatey  dec.  *^  Think  you  that  tiie 
following,  which  a  crowded  senate  rejected  to  my  very  great  satis- 
faction, were  only  moderate  impediments  to  your  application  for  the 
consulship  V*    literally,  <*  opposed  you  in  a  moderate  degree." 
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116  ^^*  Confutiotwm  Mujfre^iorum.  <' A  promiscuous  mteimingling 
of  votes.*'  Tlie  usual  arrangement  at  the  comitia  centariata,  was 
for  the  centuries  of  the  first  class  to  give  their  votes  in  order,  and 
then  the  centuries  of  the  other  classes,  after  them.  This  was 
favourable  to  bribeiy  ;  for  if  a  majority  of  votes  had  been  purchased 
«  in  any  century,  it  could  easily  be  ascertained  by  the  vote  of  that 
contoiy,  on  the  day  of  election,  whether  it  had  fulfilled  its  share  of 
tho  bargain  or  not.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  Servins  proposed  Co 
the  senate,  that  all  the  votes  of  all  the  centuries -should  be  consider- 
ed  as  thrown  into  conunon,  that  is,  that  the  old  order  of  calling  up 
the  centuries  in  succession  should  not  be  observed,  but  that  the  in- 
dividual citizens  should  be  called  upon  for  their  votes,  in  no  regular 
order  whatever,  but  as  it  were  confusedly.  Hence  the  etpression 
cim/ttnonem  suffragiarum.  Two  advantages  would  result  from  this 
new  arrsngement.  First,  it  could  not  be  ascertained  how  a  par- 
ticular century  voted,  the  different  individuals  composing  it  being 
scattered  throughout  the  great  body  of  voters ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  the  vote  of  each  citizen  counted  equally,  which  was  not  the 
case  under  the  old  system.  Comparo  note  17,  pege  71. — The 
•eoate  rejected  the  proposition. 

17.  Prorogationem  legit  BfanUiae.  "An  extension  of  the  Manili- 
•n  law,"  i.  e.  which  amounted  in  fact  to  an  extension  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Manilian  law.  By  prorogatio  legis  is  meant  the  extending  of  the 
provisions  of  a  law,  so  as  to  make  these  same  provisions  apply  in 
some  other  case,  not  originally  contemplated  by  those  who  passed 
the  law  in  the  first  instance. — Servius  had  not  asked  for  an  exten- 
sion of  this  law,  but  Cicero,  in  order  to  excite  some  degree  of  odi- 
um against  the  former  says  that  his  proposition  about  blending  the 
votes  was  equivalent  to  an  extension  of  this  statute.  The  Manilian 
law,  here  alluded  to,  was  proposed  by  the  same  Manilhis,  who 
brought  forward  the  other  law  of  the  same  name,  for  investing  Pom- 
pey  with  tho  charge  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  The  Manilian  law, 
which  we  are  at  present  considering,  however,  allowed  fieedmen  to 
vote  in  all  the  tribes,  whereas,  previously  to  this,  they  voted  in  some 
one  of  the  four  city^tribes  only.  This  law  was  very  unpopular 
with  the  upper  classes  at  Rome,  since  it  made  the  freedmen  equal 
with  the  free  citizens,  and  the  favour  of  the  former  would  have  to 
be  sought  as  carefully  at  elections,  by  the  haughty  patricians,  as  that 
of  the  latter.  (Ascon.  in  Or.  pro  Cornel.)  Now  the  proposition 
made  by  ServiUs,  about  confounding  together  the  votes,  would  have 
had  the  effect  of  making  the  votes  of  the  lowest  of  the  people  equal 
to  those  of  the  highest,  and  in  this  sense  Cicero  says  it  would  have 
been  in  fact  an  extension  of  the  Manfliau  law,  which  made  the  votes 
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oi  freedmen  equal  to  tbose  of  firemen.     This  is  merely  said,  how- J  }Q 
ever,  to  bring  Sulpicius  into  odiom  with  those  who  regaxded  the 
Manilian  law  itself  in  so  unfavourable  a  light. 

18.  AequatUmem  groHae^  &c.  **  An  equalizing  of  influence,  of 
lank,  of  suffrages.*'  Such  would  have  been  the  lesdt,  according 
to  Ciceio,  of  thejifoposition  of  Servios  ;  amounting,  in  eflbct,  to  a 
perfect  levelling  system. 

19.  Homines  hanesiL  "  Men  of  honourable  standing.** — Grafton. 
"Of  influence." 

80.  IHgmtatU  et  gratiae.  "  Of  rank  and  influence.**  By  Hg' 
mtas  is  here  meant  the  degree  of  cbnsidention  in  which  an  individ- 
ual would  be  held,  who  had  exerted  his  influence  in  fiivour  of  any 
particular  candidate,  in  case  that  individual  were  elected  to  office ; 
and  gratia  denotes  the  influence  so  exerted.  Compare  MamUmitf 
ad  loe. 

21.  Idem  editieios  judiees,  &c.  "  You  likewise  wished,  that  thm 
judges  should  be  named  by  the  parties.**  The  Judiees,  or  "judges,** 
as  the  term  is  accustomed  to  be  translated,  were  in  £ict  a  kind  of 
jury,  though  far  more  numerous.  They  formed  a  species  of  council, 
over  which  the  praetor  presided,  and  were  called  his  assessores.  In 
ordinary  cases,  they  were  chosen  by  lot.  But  sometimes  the  law 
allowed  the  accuser  and  defendant  to  select  them,  in  which  case 
they  were  said  judiees  tdere^  and  the  judges  themselves  were  called 
editkii.  Thus,  by  the  Servilian  law  against  extortion,  the  accuser 
was  ordered  to  name  100  from  the  whole  number  of  persons  who 
were  liable  to  be  called  upon  as  judiees  for  that  year,  and  from  that 
100  the  defendant  was  to  choose  60.  By  the  Licinian  law,  de  sodts^ 
liiiis,  the  accuser  was  allowed  to  name  the  judiees  from  the  people 
at  large.  Whatever  checks  there  mi^t  be  on  this  strange  practice, 
we  should  view  it  at  the  present  day  as  one  of  the  surest  means  of 
subverting  all  justice. — Servius  wished,  according  to  Cicero,  this 
mode  of  selecting  judiees  to  be  extended  to  trials  of  bribery,  and 
the  latter  immediatdy  jifler  states  the  evil  that  would  have  resulted 
from  such  an  arrangement. 

22.  Ut  occulta  odia^  &c.  "  In  order  that  the  private  anjmositiee 
of  citizens,  which  are  now  confined  within  the  bounds  of  silent  dis- 
like, might  break  forth,'*  &c.  Cicero  means,  that,  if  an  accuser 
were  to  be  allowed  to  select  the  judiees,  it  would  be  a  veiy  easy 
matter  for  persons  to  accuse  and  effect  the  condemnation  of  iUustii^ 
ous  individuals,  who  chanced  to  have  incurred  their  hatred. 

23.  Adifiscendi  obsaejfiehant.  "  They  obstructed  that  of  attaia* 
ing  to  the  consulship."     After  adipiscendi  supply  consuUUunu 

24.  Ex  omnibus  iOa  plaga  maxima.     "  That  greatest  of  all 
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Jjgwoonds/'  I  e.  that  mortal  hlow^-^Hortetuio.    Hoitenaicis  and 
CnasQs  wen,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  .engaged  on  die  same 
side  with  Cicero  in  this^  case. 

25.  Jhirior  locus  dieendi.     "  A  more  difficult  task  in  speaking.*' 

XlTf  1-  Ego  in  exiremo,  &c.  **I,  in  closing,  should  not  have  to 
handle  merely  some  particalar  part  of  the  case,  1>ut  to  state  what- 
ever might  seem  fit  to  me,  respecting  the  affair  at  large,"  i.  e.  I,  as 
the  closing  speaker,  when  Hortensins  and  Crassos  have  gone  over 
the  whole  case  with  so  much  ability,  should  be  compelled  to  follow 
in  the  same  track,  and  not  be  allowed  to  discuss  merely  some  par- 
ticular head  of  this  cause,  although  the  latter  arrangement  would  be 
easier  for  me,  and  certainly  more  agreeable  to  you. 

12.  Itaque  in  iisdem,  dtc.  *'  Wherefore,  I  am  now  occupied  with 
almost  the  same  topics  tUat  they  were,  and,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  pow- 
er, I  strive  to  focilitate  the  decision  which  you  in  your  wisdom  will 
make."'  Cicero  means,  that,  being  compelled  to  go  over  the  same 
ground  which  had  been  travelled  by  his  predecessors,  he  endeavours 
to  do  this  in  such  a  way,  that  it  may  serve  as  a  brief  recapitulation 
of  the  most  important  points  in  the  cause,  and  thus  render  their  task 
the  less  burdensome  in  coming  to  a  decision. — Lambinus  found 
amfieUUi  in  one  of  his  MSS.,  which  has  been  found  also  in  another, 
and  hence  conjectured,  satietatif  so  that  oecurro  oatielati,  dec.,  will* 
mean,  **  I  strive  to  diminish  as  much  as  I  can  the  satiety  you  must 
necessarily  feel,"  l  e.  having  to  go  over  the  same  topics,  I  do  so  as 
briefly  as  possible.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this 
reading,  although  it  is  condemned  vexy  decidedly  by  Emesti,  and  is 
followed  by  a  veiy  few.  Emesti,  however,  is  wrong  in  the  explana- 
tion which  he  gives  of  the  whole  passage,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
remarks  of  Schiitz. — The  verb  oecurro^  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
here  used  in  the  sense  of  juvo. 

3.  Quam  U  securtTti,  dec.  "  What  an  aze  do  yoa  think  you  lud,*' 
i.  6.  only  think  what  an  aze  you  laid. 

4.  Depoaita  aiqtte  ohjecta  petitione.  "  JTour  application  for  ths 
oonsulship  being  given  up,  and  cast  aside  as  of  no  value,"  i.  e.  am 
quite  hopeless.  This  retiring  from  the  contest,  on  the  part  of  Sul- 
picius,  would  cause  Catiline's  party  to  rally,  and  inspire  them  with 
the  hope  of  success,  and  would  alarm  many  lest  that  hope  might  be 
realiz^.  These  last  would  therefore  throw  the  we^t  pf  their 
influence  into  the  scale  of  M urena  and  Silanus. 

6.  Inquirere.  "Collecting information. "-^O^sATOiuyiief.  "Tour 
investigations,"  i.  e.  your  inquiries  as  to  who  had  given  and  who  re* 
ceived  bribes.      Compare  Manutius :  "  Quis  largiretwr,  quig  ac- 
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Face. 

6.  TesafieaUones.    *<  The  depositions  that  were  made.''-^<Se-Xl7 
ductiones  iestium.     **  The  taking  aside  of  witnesses,"  i.  e.  the  be- 
ing closeted  with  them,  in  order  to  arrange  their  testimony  for  the 
approaching  trial. 

7.  Stcesaionem  subscriptorum,  **  The  consultations  of  the  ac- 
cusers.*' Literally,  "the  going  apart  of  the  accusers."  Hie 
principal  accuser  was  called  accusaior,  and  those  who  joined  m  the 
accusation  mtbscriptor^f  from  their  eubscribing  their  names  to  tha 
impeachment. 

,  8.  Indicibus  aique  ncarm,  "By  informers  and  assassins." 
Graevius  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  who  are  meant  by  ''infbrm- 
ers"  in  this  case.  The  answer  is  an  easy  one.  They  were  false 
accusers  and  at  the  same  time  worthless  persons,  whom  Catiline 
kept  around  him  for  the  purpose  of  harassing  and  inUmidating  the 
good.  Compare  Ernesti,  CUu.  Cie.  s.  t.  and  Cicero*s  language 
respecting  Clodius,  (jtro  Sext.  44) ;  «  Qit*  stipahu  semper  ncomt, 
eeptits  armatiSf  munilwt  ituUdbus  fuU.** 

9.  CoUegae  met.  Antonius.  Compare  Sallust,  (B.  C  81): 
"  Petere  conndatum  C  Anionium,  quern  sibi  coUegam  fore  eperor 
reif  hominem  etfamiliarem,"  &c.,  and  also,  (c.  26) :  "  Ad  hoc  eol" 
legam  suum  Antoniumf'*  dec. 

10.  Arretinorum  et  Fesulanorum.  Compare  Or.  in  Cat.  2, 9.— 
Quam  turbamy  &,c.  "  Which  crowd,  most  motley  in  its  character, 
certain  individuals,  who  had  been  sufferers  by  the  calamities  of  Syl- 
la*s  times,  served  to  diversify,"  i.  e.  one  migbt  see  scattered  through- 
out this  motley  group,  and  serving  to  make  the  contrast  more  con- 
spicuous, certain  persons  who  had  lost  their  all  during  the  proecrip* 
tions  of  Sylla,  and  who  were  now,  as  desperate  men,  following  a 
desperate  leader. 

11.  PereuUi,  The  common  iexihaapercussi.  Butpercufei  is 
the  true  reading-  When  speaking  of  the  blow  of  calamity,  when 
the  mind  and  feelings  are  of  course  involved,  the  Roman  writers  use 
perceUo ;  when  referring  to  mere  bodily  injury  they  employ  peretUia. 
Hence  the  distinction  which  Bentley  lays  down,  ad  Herat.  Epod. 
11,  2,  that  percutere  is  the  weaker  term,  and  denotes  merely  to 
strike,  whereas  percellere  means  "  to  stun,"  "  to  prostrate"  as  it 
were. 

12.  J)omi  eoruUlus.  **  Laid  up  for  him  at  home."  A  forcible 
expression.  The  consulship  appeared  to  Catiline  to  be  as  fully  in 
his  possession  as  any  article  of  property  under  his  own  roof, 
and  all  that  remained  for  him  to  do  was  to  put  forth  his  hand  and 
take  it  when  the  occasion  requured. 

13.  Acctuatorem  suum.     Because  Sulpicius  had^  declared  hit 
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Pfeffl. 

}  1*2^  intention  to  bring  to  trial  everjr  one  who  should  employ  improp 
•r  means  in  canvasaing  for  the  conaolship. 
14.   Reipubiieae,      **0(  the  public  welfare.*' — FaOtu  cmsO. 
Supply  consul. 

16.  Pererehtitseni,  •<  Had  apread  abRMd."— /n  etmooiie  Hooim- 
ika.    At  the  house  of  Laeca.     Or.  tn  Cat.  1,  4. 

16.  Eum^  qui  ipse  mtaer  esstL  AUuding  to  hunaelf.  The 
■todent  will  mark  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  here  by  Cicero,  who  is 
quoting  the  sentiments  and  language  of  Catiline.  So  rugasgei  in 
the  pfenous  clause. 

17.  Iniegrorum  et  forturuUorum.  "  Of  those  who  were  unin- 
jured and  fortunate.*'  Meaning  the  upper  cUsses  and  the  wealthy. 
Jntegrcrum  is  here  opposed  to  taucioSf  hxA  foriuruUorum  to  iBiseros. 

18.  Cknuumpia  repiere.  **  To  repair  their  exhausted  fortunes.** 
— ErepUL  **  What  had  been  wrested  from  them,*'  i.  e.  by  the  op- 
pression and  power  of  the  aristocracy.  Compare  Catiline's  speech 
in  Sallust,  (B.  C.  c.  20) :  **  Itaque  omnis  gratia,  poUntia,  honos, 
dhitiae  apud  iUos  sunt,*  dtc. 

118  ^'  ^/^^*^  *^-  *' On  my  motion."  More  literally/*  I  re- 
ferring the  matter  to  them  for  their  consideration."  Cicero,  as  con- 
sul, laid  this  subject  before  the  senate.  CoD^>are,  as  regards  the  af- 
fair to  which  he  alludes,  note  5,  page  3. 

8.  CatiUnam  exeiiam,  **  I  called  upon  Catiline."  The  literal 
Ibrce  of  exciianit  "  I  caused  to  rise,"  has  reference  to  the  custody 
that  prevailed  in  the  Roman  aenate  of  a  member*s  always  rising 
when  he  had  any  remark  to  make,  and  his  remaining  up  until  he  had 
finished  the  observations  he  had  to  offer. 

3.  Apertissimus.  "  Very  open  in  his  dtelarations." — Indicami 
atque  induit.  "  Owned  the  charge  and  plunged  into  the  veiy  midst 
of  the  snare."  Indieare  differs  from  confiieri  in  denoting  a  volun- 
tary and  ready  confession.  Compare  the  remark  of  Donatus,  {ad 
Terent.  Addph.  prd.  4)  :  *'Indicat  isqyide  sevotens  alifuid,  et 
de  aliit  eOain,  prodii:  sed  conJUetur,  qui  de  m  tantum,  et  qui  tm- 
•tift**."— With  regard  to  induit,  in  this  passage,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  it  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  deer  plunging  into  the  ne(s  set 
finr  it.  Catiline  phmges  into  the  very  midst  of  the  danger,  boldly 
and  fearlessly,  although  he  sees  it  full  before  him.  Compare  Or.  in 
Verr.i  (4.  42):  "  Videtein  quot  se  laqueos  induerit,  quorum  ex 
nuUo  ee  unquam  expediret,** 

4.  Duo  corpora^  Ac.  Compare  note  6,  page  3. — Umm  dtbUe, 
Ac.  The  first  of  these  denotes  the  senatorial  party  with  Cicero  at 
its  head ;  the  other  the  advocates  for  a  change  of  afiairs,  who 
Catflme  promises  fiball  not  be  withrmt  a  head. 
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6.  Congemuit senaius freqttens.      "A  crowded  senate  broke  JXS 
forth  into  one  groan  of  indignation."    The  student  will  note  the 
force  of  the  compound  verb. — Pro  ret  indignUaie.     **  Considering 
the  indignity  of  the  insult." 

6.  Turn  erupii  e  seruUu,  dec.  What  the  senate  decreed  agaiml 
Catiline,  on  this  occasion)  does  not  appear,  but  most  probebljr  from 
the  words  here  employed,  and  from  his  going  to  the  Caoxpos  Martiue 
as  a  candidate,  no  measures  of  any  importance  were  taken  against 
him.  Dio  Cassios,  indeed,  says  that  he  did  not  ventoie  to  persist 
in  his  application  for  the  consulsLp,  being  deterred  by  the  law  which 
had  been  passed  against  bribery,  bat  Sallust  (c.  26)  merely  -omarke 
that  his  application  proved  unsuccessful.  Plutarch  states  express* 
ly,  that  he  stood  for  the  consular  office  on  this  occasion.  {Vii. 
Cie.  c.  14.) 

7.  Faucis  ante  diebus.  Sallust  states  that  Catiline  uttered  tha 
threat  here  alluded  to  on  the  occasion  of  Cicero's  first  oration  against 
him.  Cicero's  authority,  however,  is  of  greater  weight,  and  he 
gives  the  same  account  in  his  Orator ^  37,  129.  Florus  and  Vale- 
rius Maximus  agree  with  Sallust. 

8.  Sed  ruina.      "  But  by  ruins."     Alluding  to  the  custom  of 
'  ^topping  the  progress  of  a  fire,  when  ordinary  means  fail,  by  de> 

molishing  the  buildings  in  the  vicinity. 

9.  Et  cum  ilia  (o/o,  dec.  Compare  note  3,  page  5. — Non  quae 
%e  tegeret.  "  Not  that  it  might  protect  me."  When  Cicero  says 
that  Catiline  aimed  only  at  the  head  and  neck  of  his  victims,  he 
must  be  understood  as  alluding  figuratively  to  his  cruel  conduct 
during  the  proscription  of  Sylla,  when  the  heads  of  their  political 
antagoniste  were  brought  in  by  the  assasnns  of  party.  Consult 
Historical  Index,  s.  v.  Catilina. 

10.  Remisnorem.    "  ReUxing  your  ardour." 

11.  Magna  est  autem^  dec.  This  appears  at  first  view  hanh  La- 
tinity,  since  two'epitketo  are  seldom  if  ever  employed,  unless  one 
of  them  come  in  as  a  participle.  Magna,  however,  is  not  in  ftct  an 
epithet  of  ineHnaiio,  but  a  predicate  of  repeiUina  inelimUio,  **0f 
great  importence  is  a  sudden  turn  of  popular  feehng,"  dec  A^lom- 
pare  Eroesti  adloe. 

12.  Ad  9irum  botmm.  Such  as  Murena  is. — MvUia  tdns  adju- 
mentis,  dec.    These  are  enumerated  immediately  after. 

1.  Modestissima,    "  Characterized  by  the  utmost  self-control." J| 9 
^•^LegaJtione.     **  His  lieutenancy  under  Lucullus.'* 

2.  Praeiura  probata  in  jure,  dec.  The  praetorship  of  Murine  is 
here  considered  in  its  three  different  aspecto,  the  dispensing  of  jus- 
tice, the  exhibiting  of  public  shows,  and  the  province  that  followed 
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119  Render,  **approyed  of  as  regarded  the  discharge  of  its  jadicial 
daties,  acceptable  for  the  public  shows  connected  with  it,  supph'ed 
with  eveiy  thing  requisite  as  regarded  the  province  that  succeed- 
ed.*' By  onuxre  promnciam  is  meant,  to  supply  a  province  with 
•▼eiy  thing  that  may  tend  to  give  it  efficiency  in  its  several  opera- 
tions, and  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  tdose  who  come  under  its 
jurisdiction.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Facciolati :  <*  Omare  pro- 
^ineiam  e$if  ex  Senatus  eoruuUo  decemere  certunt  mUitum  numerum, 
et  tts  stipendiumf  item  viaticum  in  legatos  et  eomitatumy  termmarc 
iftiua  prmnneiae  fines,  jurisdictionis  formam  modumqtte  praescri- 
here,  et  kujuamodi  alia,  quae  hanori  et  omatui  erant  tum  provinciae 
^jm,  tum  magislratui  eam  regenti.**  Consult  also  Emesti,  Clao, 
Cic,  8.  Y.  cmwre. 

3.  Perpurgatus.  <*  Fully  cleared  up.'* — Ab  Us  qui  ante,  &e. 
Refening  to  Hortensins  and  Crassus. 

4.  Fo9tumius.  Associated  in  the  accusation  with  Sulpicius  and 
Cato.     Consult  Introductory  remarks. 

6.  De  divisorum  indicOs,  Sec.  "Concerning  the  disclosures 
made  respecting  the  distributors  of  bribes,  and  the  sums  of  money 
that  had  been  seized  in  their  hands.**  The  divieores  were  persona 
employed  by  the  candidates  to  distribute  bribes.  This,  though 
illegal,  was  often  done ;  and  was  practised,  on  one  occasion,  against 
Caesar,  with  the  approbation  of  Cato  himself. 

6.  Ser.  Sulpicio.  Son  of  Sulpicius,  the  accuser,  and  one  of  the 
mthteriptorea.  Compare  Manutius :  «  Quis  non  inteUigit,  Ser. 
SulpicH  filium  sigmficari  7  qui  et  cum  Postumio  et  Catone,  patri^ 
Murenam  aeeusanti  tubteripseraty 

7.  De  equUum  centuriis.  These  are  centuries  that  composed 
the  whole  body  of  the  equites.  They  were  eighteen  in  number, 
and  voted  in  the  first  class.  If  unanimous  in  their  agreement  with 
that  class;  the  election  was  decided.  (Compare  note  17,  page  71.) 
Hence  the  importance  attached  to  their  vote  by  the  respective  can- 
didates. L.  Natta,  Murena*s  step-son,  had  invited  them  to  a  ban- 
quet, jnd  this  was  alleged  to  have  been  done  with  the  view  of  se- 
curing their  vote. 

5.  A  studiie  amhitioma. .  **  From  the  pursuits  of  ambition." — 
Seeiui  sunt,    «*  Have  courted.'* 

9.  Neque  hujus  eventum  fortundmque.  «« Nor  the  fate  and  con- 
dition of  my  friend,"  i.  e.  the  hard  lot  which  is  his. 

10.  Unum  adseendere  gradum,  &c.  The  father,  the  giand- 
fether,  and  others  of  the  progenitors  of  Murena,  had  held  the  oflke 
of  praetor ;  but  the  consulship  had  not  hitherto  been  attained  to  bw 
anj  of  the  fiunily. 
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II.  Ba quae  reiicia,6u>,     Hie  honounUe  name lifft  him bjr bisJIQ 
fiithexB. — Hkee  quae  ab  iptOf  6m,     The  bonouxs  confeired  for  pre- 
vious semces  rendered  to  his  country  by  Murene  himself,  exoloaif  • 
of  the  consulship. 

13.  Propter  studhim  nowu  laudis,  "  On  account  of  his  eager 
pursuit  of  a  new  honour.*'  Literallyi  **  of  a  new  source  of  luaise.** 
The  reference  is  to  the  consulship.  Compare  note  10. — Veierie 
fortunae.  The  honours  he  had  enjoyed  previous  to  the  consulship 
and  which  have  aheady  been  alluded  to,  in  the  words  "  kaee  fume 
ab  ipeo  porta  eutU.^* 

18.  Odio  inimicitiarum.  **  Thiougfa  the  hatred  engendered  by 
private  animosity." — Qui  studio  accueandit  dec.  Cicero  meanii 
that  Murena^s  old  friends  have,  through  their  ill-timed  and  misdirec- 
ted zeal  for  impeaching,  been  induced  to  become  his  sccnseis. 

14.  Non  injuria  L.  Murenae,  dec. .  **  Not  by  any  personal  injuiy 
received  from  Licinius  Murena,  but  by  a  contest  with  him  for  pre* 
ferment." 

15  Paiemus  amicus.  "An  hereditaiy  friend/'  i.  e.  whoee 
lather  and  Murena's  had  been  friends.  The  sons  inherited  the  friend- 
ship of  their  parents. — Some  commentators  make  Postumius  him* 
self  a  friend  of  Murena's  &ther,  and  translate  patemus  amieus 
"his  father's  friend.'*  This»  however,  cannot  be  conect,  since 
Postumius  was  younger  thaiv  Murena  the  son. 

16.  Qui  neeessitudifUs,  dec.  **  Who  has  assigned  in  fact  very 
many  grounds  for  intimate  friendship  between  them,  has  been  un- 
able to  mention  a  single  one  for  enmity,"  i.  e.  in  all  that  he  bas  said 
on  this  part  of  the  subject,  Postumius  has  only  shown  the  more 
clearly  that  he  and  Murena  were  intimate  friends,  and  consequently 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  here  as  his  accuser. 

1.  Ser.  Sulpicius.      Son  of  Sulpicius  the  accuser.-— jSoi2a^|2Q 
fdU.    "  The  companion  of  his  son,"  L  e.  of  Murena's  son.    The 

son  of  Sulpicius  and  the  son  of  Murena  the  accused  had  been  com- 
panions. 

2.  Cujus  ingenio,  &c.  **  By  the  exercise  of  whose  talente  afl 
his  father's  friends  ought  only  to  be  rendered  the  more  safe.*^'  The 
reference  is  to  the  son  of  Sulpicius,  who  ought  not,  according  to 
Cicero,  to  be  here  accusing,  and  endangering  the  safety  of  an  old 
friend  of  his  father*s,  but  ought  rather  to  exert  himself  in  behalf  of 
that  friend.  The  reproof  is  extremely  delicate.  The  son  of 
Sulpicius,  when  he  finds  his  father  at  variance  with  an  old  friend, 
ought  to  do  his  best  in  order  to  reconcile  them  to  each  other. 

3.  Alienus.  "  Enstranged  in  feeling." — MuUis  etiam  alienism 
simis.     "  To  many  who  were  even  the  merest  sUaognrs  to  him»" 
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120  ^  *'  ®^  ^^^^  ^®  ^"^^  nothiiig  at  all.— JSxi^to.     *«  Detrimental.^ 
The  heathen  doctrine  of  doing  our  utmost  to  retaliate  upon  and  in- 
jure our  private  foes,  needs^  of  course,  no  comment  here. 

4.  Qui,  netdo  quo  facto,  &c.  "  Who,  I  know  not  how  it  is^ 
•eema  to  me,  being  himself  a  candidate  for  the  pnetorship,  to  run 
lull  against  a  competitor  for  the  consular  office,  just  as  if  a  vaulter 
on  bOTseback  should  leap  into  a  four-horse  chariot." — Postumius, 
hiroself  a  candidate  for  the  piaetorship,  desists  from  his  own  can- 
yaas,  tarns  off,  and  accuses  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  consul- 
ship. This  is  strange  enough.  Why  did  he  not  rather  accuse  some 
one  of  his  own  rival  candidates,  and  not  interfere  in  a  case  where 
his  presence  was  unnecessary  1  This  is  the  same,  remarks  Cicero,  as 
if  a  vaulter  in  the  sports  of  the  circus,  who  is  accustomed  to  leap 
from  the  back  of  one  horse  to  that  of  another,  should  on  a  sudden 
vault  from  a  steed  into  the  seat  of  a  chariot.  -  What  has  such  a 
vaalter  to  do  with  a  chariot  1  And  what  has  Postumius  to  do  with 
the  present  impeachment  1 — With  desuUorius  supply  eques.  The 
dentUorius,  or,  as  he  was  more  commonly  called,  desuUor,  leapt 
from  one  horse  to  another  as  they  were  both  proceeding  at  full 
speed. 

6.  Cuju9  comp^itores,  dec.  *^  If  his  competitors  have  been 
gmlty  of  no  act  of  delinquency,  he  yielded  to  their  superior  merit, 
when  he  desisted  from  being  a  candidate ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
some  one  of  them  has  been  guilty  of  bribery,  then  it  seems  some 
friend  is  to  be  sought  to  prosecute  another's  injuries  rather  than  his 
own."  All  this  is  said  to  show  that  Postumius  has  northing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  present  impeachment,  and  ought  to  be  away. 
If  he  yielded  to  his  own  opponents  for  the  praetorship,  because 
their  claims  to  personal  merit  were  superior  to  his,  for  the  very  same 
reason  he  ought  not  to  be  here  accusing  Murena,  since  the  merit 
of  the  latter  is  equal  to  that  of  Sulpicius.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
abandoned  his  own  canvass  becaust?  some  one  of  his  competitors 
had  been  guilty  of  bribeiy,  and  he  left  it  to  some  one  of  his  friends 
to  prosecute  this  offence,  when  he  ought  to  have  done  it  in  person, 
in  this  case  also,  he  should  not  have  taken  part  in  the  present  im- 
peachment, because  the  man  who  cannot  advocate  his  own  rights,  is 
a  veiy  unfit  person  to  appear  as  sn  advocate  for  those  of  another. 

-6.  Venio  nunc.  The  replies  to  Postumius  and  the  younger  Sul- 
pieius  do  not  appear  in  the  MSS.,  and  their  absence  is  indicated,  in 
oar  text,  by  the  asterisks  after  peraequatur.  It  has  been  thought  by 
some  that  they  were  suppressed  by  Cicero  himself,  in  the  copies  of 
the  speech  prepared  by  him  and  published.  The  younger  Pliny  re- 
£bis  to  this  ontion  with  several  others,  in  one  of  his  letters,  <1,  S0.> 
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and  renmikf :  **  Ex  his  apparet  ilium  pdrniulta  dixuse ;  cum  ede'\*^0 
retf  omisisse" — ^Cicero  wrote  down  hi»  speeches  after  deliveiy,  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  prepared  them  in  writing  beforehand.     Com- 
pare what  he  himself  says, on  this  subject,  {Ttuc.  4,  25):  **Jam^ 
r^us  trantiutis  el  praeteritis,  orationes  scribimusy 

7.  Quod  est  Jirmamenium,  dec.  "  And  this  forms  the  main  sap- 
port  and  strength  of  the  whole  accusation,"  1.  e.  Cato^s  wetg^  of 
character  makes  Sulpicius  and  his  friends  regard  this  a^  the  strong- 
hold of  their  case. 

8.  Qui  tamen,  &c.  **  Who,  notwithstanding,  is  so  powerful  and 
vehement  an  accuser,  that  I  fear  his  weight  of  character  far  more 
than  his  accusation."  The  peculiar  force  of  tte  is  lost,  however, 
in  a  literal  translation.  A  paraphrase  wUl  convey  Cicero^s  meaning 
more  clearly  :  **  Who,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  and  vehement  at- 
tacks which  he  has  made  against  Mnrena  on  the  present  occasion, 
appears  to  me  far  more  formidable  for  his  general  weight  of  chaiac^ 
ter,  than  for  any  thing  he  has  alleged  against  my  client. 

9.  In  quo  aceustUore.  **  In  the  case  of  this  accuser,"  L  e.  as 
far  as  this  accuser  is  concerned. — IlUus^  Refening  to  Cato.— 
Expectatio  tribumUus,     Cato  was  then  tribune  elect." 

'  10.  P.  Afriamus.    The  younger  of  this  name.    . 

1 1.  In  ipso  imperio,  4ic.  The  pronoun  ipso  is  not  expressed  in 
some  MSS.,  and  early  editions.  It  appears,  however,  in  the  best 
modem  editions,  and  imparts  force  to  the  clause. 

12.  L.  Cottae  profuisse.  This  prosecution  is  also  referred  to  in 
the  oration  for  Fonteius,  c.  16,  and  in  that  against  Caecilius,  c.  21. 
Some  farther  details  are  given  by  Valerius  Maximus,  8,  1,  II,  but 
the  same  reason  is  assigned  for  his  acquittal,  although,  to  quote  the 
words  of  the  last-mentioned  writer,  *'  gravissimis  criminous  erai 
tonfossay  ♦    . 

13.  Coders  m  judieio.  Compare  note  3,  page  100. — Abjsetus, 
**  Borne  down."  Abjectus  is  here  equivalent  to  dejectus  or  prO" 
siraius.  Compare  (Cie.  in  Verr,  7.  54)  :  **  Ad  tribunal  ante  pedes 
iuoSf  ad  tcrram  virgis  et  verberibus  abjeetum;"  and  (Sense,  de 
benef.  5.  3) :  **  Luciator  ter  abjectus  perdidit  palmam." 

14.  Ser.  Galbam.  Servius  Sulpicius  Galba  was  accused  by  L. 
Libo,  a  tribune  of  the  commons  of  having  slain  a  large  number  of 
the  Lusitani,  in  violation  of  his  own  plighted  word.  He  was  an  an- 
cestor of  the  emperor  Galba.  Valerius  Maximus  says,  that,  having 
assembled  the  inhabitants  of  three  citres  of  Lusitania,  under  the 
pretext  of  conferring  with  them  in  relation  to  their  common  interests, 
he  disarmed  themi,  and  seized  nine  thousand  of  the  flower  of  thai* 
youth,  whom  be  partly  slew  and  partly  sold  as  alavea.    (VaL  Max, 
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120 ^>  6,  2.)  Snetonius  (Vii.  Oalb.  3)  says,  that  he  massacred  thirty 
thoasand,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  war  of  Yiriathus. 
(Compare  Oroi.  4,  21 .)  Libq  applied  for  a  bill,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  bring  Galba  to  trial  before  the  people,  although  he  was  not 
expressly  named  in  it.  Cato,  then  at  a  veiy  advanced  age,  sup- 
ported the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  a  short  time  before  his  death  pro- 
nounced a  long  oration  against  Galba,  which  he  inserted  in  Ixis  work 
entiUed  Ort^es.    {Cie.  Brut.  23.) 

16.  Erxfuit.  In  his  Bruhia,  c.  23,  Cicero  ascribes  the  acquittal 
of  Gralba  to  the  commiseration  felt  by  the  people  at  the  sight  of  the 
young  children  of  Galba,  who  were  brougl^  into  public  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  he  quotes  Cato  to  the  same  effect :  "  Isque  »e  turn  erijnui 
JUmmOt  frofUr  pmerat  miaeriecrdia  populi  eommota,  stent  idem 
smpCiim  reiiquit  Cato,"  Compare  also  Cie.  de  Orai.  1,  53,  where 
some  more  details  are  given  of  this  same  transaction. 
12  J  1.  Multum  in  po$terum  prospiciente».  "  Looking  for  into  tha 
future  for  the  good  of  a  coming  age." 

2.  Nolo  acetuator,  dtc.  "  I  do  not  like  an  accuser  to  bring  with 
him  to  trial  any  degree  of  power,  nor  apy  greater  force  than  ordinary, 
nor  any  superior  weight  of  character,  nor  too  extensive  influence.*' 

3.  Valeant  haee  omnia,  dec.  **  Let  all  these  things  have  their 
full  force  for  the  safety  of  the  innocent,"  dec.,  i.  e.  when  exerted 
§as  the  safety,  dec. 

4.  Nisi  prius  de  causa  judieasset,  **  If  he  had  not  previousl/ 
judged  this  cause  in  his  own  mind." 

6.  Judicium  accusatorist  dec.  "  That  the  judgment  passed  by 
an  accuser  upon  the  accused  ought  to  operate  as  a  judicial  precedent 
against  him."  By  fraejudidtlm  is  meant  a  judgment  or  sentence 
which  affords  a  precedent  to  be  afterward  followed.  Compare  As- 
conius,  {in  Or.  contra  Caecil.  c.  4) :  '<  Praejudiciumdicitur  res,  qttae 
oun  statuta  fuerit,  affert  ptdiealuris  exemflum,  quod  sequantur.^* 

6.  Taum  consilium.  "  Your  determination  in  the  present  case,*^ 
i.  e.  to  turn  accuser  against  Murena. — Propter  singulars  animi,  dec 
**  On  account  of  the  high  opmion  I  entertain,"  dec. 

7.  Conformare  et  leviter  emendare.  **  To  mould  and  slightly 
amend  it."    Cicero  means  to  say,  that  although  his  high  respect  for 

'     Cato  prevents  him  from  blaming  his  conduct,  still  he  has  a  little  re- 
proach to  make  against  him. 

8.  Non  muUa  peccas,  dec.  "Yon  do  not  often  go  wrong, 
says  the  aged  preceptor  in  the  phty  to  a  very  valiant  hero,  but 
when  you  do,  I  am  able  to  set  you  right"  These  words  are  thought 
to  have  been  quoted  by  Cicero  firom  some  well-known  play  of  En« 
nias  or  Attius,  whero  Phoenix,  the  govomor  of  Achilles  is  conver 
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foaig  with  and  imparting  instruction  to  his  pupil. — Ele  semor  magit-  121 
ter.  We  have  endeavoured  to  express  the  peculiar  force  of  the  pro- 
noun Ule  in  this  clause.     Its  literal  meaning  is  "  that  well-known/* 
i.  e.  he  that  is  known  to  all  from  the  play  that  we  have  seen  so  o^ 
ten  represented. 

9.  Ut  eorrigendus,  &c.  *'  As  to  appear  to  require  to  be  mads 
straight,  rather  than  to  be  only  slightly  bent,"  i.  e.  as  to  stand  in  need  of 
correction  rather  than  gentle  admonition.  Corrigere  is  to  straighten 
what  is  quite  crooked ;  injUctere  to  bend  back  to  a  straight  form  what 
ia  only  a  little  curved,  and  what  therefoire  requires  only  a  slight  degree 
of  inflection  to  restore  it  to  its  previous  state. 

10.  Accessit  istuc.  The  commion  text  has  accesnt  his  tot,  yrheie 
tot  cannot  possibly  be  correct.  One  of  the  MSS.  has  istue  which 
Emesti  commends  in  one  of  his  notes.  The  peculiar  force  of  istuc, 
as  applying  to  the  person  who  is  addressed,  makes  the  correction  a 
Tcry  plausible  one. 

11.  JVec  mitts,  &c.  **  Not' yet  at  the  same  time  mild  in  its 
character,  but  as  appears  to  me  a  little  too  harsh,  and  more  intract- 
able than  either  truth  or  nature  allow."  - 

12.  Cum,  dec.  **  In  the  presence  of  an  illiterate  multitude.*' 
Scheller  has  doubts  respecting  the  correctness  of  this  use  of  cum, 
and  suggests  coram  in  place  of  it.  In  his  Latin  Lexicon,  however, 
he  gives  this  as  one  of  the  meanings  of  cum,  and  quotes  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  Caesar,  {B.  G.  7,  47) :  "  Legionisque  decimae, 
quacum  erat'  concionatusy  All  the  MSS.  of  Caesar  confirm  this 
reading,  but  the  editors  have  thought  fit  to  substitute  for  quacum 
erat  concionatus  the  lection  qua  turn  erat  comitatus.  The  author 
of  the  Greek  translation  of  Caesar  sanctions,  however,  the  comment 
reading,  for  he  has  vpos  8  airds  Urntr\yopfiKit, 

13.  Imperita  multitvdine.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  Cicero 
sometimes  adapts  his  language  to  circumstances,  and  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case  in  hand.  The  very  samie  individuals,  whom  he  hers 
praises  for  their  intelligence,  he  actually  calls  an  illiterate  class  of 
persons,  on  another  occasion,  when  he  was  no  longer  pleading  before 
them.  Thus,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  treatise  de  Finibus,  c.  27, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  be  conversing  in  private  with  Cato,  about 
the  merits  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  Cicero  remarks  :  "  Non  ego  te- 
cum jam  ita  loquar,  ut  iisdem  his  de  rebus,  quum  L.  Murenam,  te 
aeeusante,  defenderem.  Apud  impcritos  turn  ilia  dicta  sunt ;  aliquid 
etiam  eoronae  datum :  nunc  agendum  est  subtilius."  On  another 
occasion  again,  he  even  makes  a  precept  out  of  this  docility  of  the 
imagination,  and  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  first  duty  of  an  orator 
is  to  please  the  people.    {Brut.  50.) 
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-ii^l     14.  Shidm  humatUiatu.    Compare  note  16,  page  48. 

'"^'-  15.  Haee  hona  dtvina  et  egregia.  '*  That  these  diTine  and  ad- 
miiable  qnalitie^"  Bona  literally  **  goods,*'  i.  e.  excellences. — Quas 
ntmnunqmm  requirimus.  The  veib  require  is  here  taken  in  the 
sense  of  reprelumio.  Compare  Emesti,  Clav,  Vie.  s.  t.  and  Schuiz^ 
InLjM, 

16.  Fwl  tnim  qvidam,  dec.  The  art  with  which  Cicero  man- 
ages to  attack,  not  the  character  and  authori^,  but  the  doctrines 
of  Cato,  has  often  been  a  theme  of  remark.  He  is  highly  praised 
for  it  by  Quintilian,  (11,  1,  68.)  In  the  treatise  de  Finibus,  (4,  27) 
already  alladed  to  in  a  previous  note,  Cicero  acknowledges  that  he 
had  been  too  severe  in  his  remarks  on  the  Stoic  sect. 

17.  Zeno.  Consult  Historical  Index. — Cujusinventorumatmuli, 
*  **  The  followers  of  whose  discoveries.''     Aemuliu  is  here,  not  a 

rival,  but  a  zealous  follower.  Compare  JUv.  1,  28  :  "  Qucm  /uve- 
num  aemtdanHum  studia  cothit  habuisse  eonsiat,^*  where  H.  Homer, 
in  his  Gloss.  Liv.  explains  aemulanlium  by  sequentium.  So  Ta- 
citus, Hut.  3, 81 :  "  Musonms  Rujus,  Equestris  ordinis,  sttuUitm 
philosophiae  et  pUcita  Stoicorum  tiemulatusJ'^ 

18.  Stoiei.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  poreK  {^rod)  where 
Zeno  was  accustomed  to  lecture  to  his  pupils.  Hence  "  Stoics" 
are  Uterally,  according  to  the  import  of  tiie  term,  '*  the  men  of  the 

porch,*'  ol  dwd  r%  OToSs. 

19.  Stntentiaeet  praecepta.    **  The  tenets  and  maxims." 

20.  Sapieniem,  dec.  Cicero,  in  order  to  throw  ridicule  on  the 
Stoic  doctrines,  advances  here  some  of  the  extravagant  assertions 
which  the  Stoics  were  accustomed  to  make  respecting  then-  wise 
man.  For  example,  that  he  feels  neither  pain  nor  pleasure  ;  that 
he  exercises  no  pity ;  that  he  is  free  from  all  faults ;  that  he  is 
divine ;  that  he  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived ;  that  he  doea 
all  things  well ;  that  he  alone  is  noble,  great,  ingenuous ;  that  he 
alone  is  free ;  that  he  is  a  prophet,  a  priest,  and  a  king ;  and  the 
like.— In  order  to  conceive,  however,  the  true  notion  of  the  Stoics 
concerning  their  wise  man,  it  must  be  clearly  undentood,  that  they 
did  not  suppose  such  a  man  actually  to  exist,  ^but  that  they  framed, 
in  their  imagination,  an  image  of  perfection,  towards  which  every 
man  should  constantly  aspire.  All  the  extravagant  things  which  are 
to  be  met  with  in  their  writings  on  this  subject,  may  be  referred  to 
their  general  principle  of  the  entire  sufficiency  of  virtue  to  happiness, 
and  the  consequent  indifference  of  all  external  cireumstances. 

21.  Oratiu  nunquam  moveri.  Because  aU  external  things  un 
matters  of  indifference  to  \mi.—Nunquameufusquam  delicto  fffnos- 
cere.     Because  eveiy  fault,  great  or  small  is  a  deviation  fana  tlia 
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strict  and  unexring  rale  of  right  reason,  which  must  ever  be  naostJ^Jl 
iniplicitly  obeyed. — Neminem  miserieordem  esse.    To  show  pity  is 
to  let  feeling  triumph  over  reason,  and  external  things  have  sway.  122 

1.  S(^s  sapienUSf  &c.  "  That  the  wise,  even  though  they  be 
most  distorted  in  appearance,  are  alone  beautiful ;  rich,  though  in 
the  most  abject  poverty ;  though  in  the  lowest  degree  of  slaveiy« 
kmgs."  All  this  follows  from  the  Stoic^  premises  of  the  indiffer- 
ence of  external  ^ngs.  True  beauty,  riches  and  royalty  are  tfaa 
beauty,  riches,  and  royalty  of  reason  and  virtue. — Horace  humor- 
ously ridicules  these  paradoxical  vauntings.  Sat,  1,  3,  suh.  fin,-'^ 
Ep.  1,  1,  106. 

2.  Si  sermlutem  servtatU.  The  accusative  is  often  added  to  an 
mtransitivo  verb,  like  an  adverb,  especially  if  the  noun  be  of  the 
same  root.  The  object  of  this  construction  is  to  impart  force  to  the 
passage.  Thus  we  have,  besides  the  instance  in  the  text,  such  forms 
as  vivere  vitam,  somniare  sommunif  pugTiare  pugnam.  In  English, 
the  construction  is  also  found,  **  to  live  a  life,**  *<  to  dream  a  dream,** 
6us,  So  in  Greek,  piuivai  0i6v,  dec.  (ZumpL  L.  G.  p.  257,  Kenr 
riek*s  transl. — BtUiman,  G.  G.  p.  360,  Robinson's  iransL) 

3.  Omnia  peecala  esse  paria.  According  to  the  Stoic  doctrine, 
every  virtue  being  a  conformity  to  nature,  and  every  vice  a  deviation 
from  '^  all  virtues  and  vices  are  equal. 

4.  Nihil  Opinari,  "  Assento  to  nothing  without  full  conviction.'* 
Compare  Emesti,  Clan.  Cie.  a.  v.  **  Opiruari^  h.  e.  ret  ineertms 
assenttri.  ** — SenUntiam  muUtre  nunquam.  This  follows  of  course, 
firom  his  never  making  up  his  mind  about  any  thing  until  the  matter 
has  become  perfectly  clear  to  him. 

5.  Auctoribtts  eruditissimis.  The  various  writers  on  the  Stok 
doctrines,  such  as  Zend,  Chxysippus,  Cleanthes,  <fcc.— ilmpiw*. 
"  Has  eagerly  caught  a.V'—Sed  ito  vivendi.  "  But  of  living  in 
accordance  with  them.**  Ita  literally,  "in  such  a  way**  as  they 
prescribe. 

6.  Petunl  aliquidpublicanit  "Do  the  farmers  of  the  revenoe 
petition  for  some  abatement  1**  The  allusion  is  to  cases  where  the 
farmers  of  the  public  revenues  have  sufTeVed  in  their  contracts  by 
reason  of  war,  or  any  other  calamity,  and  have  requested  some  abate- 
ment in  the  terms -of  the  agreement.  These  applications  were  made 
to  the  senate.  It  seems  that  such  requests  were  very  often  nega- 
tived by  that  body,  and  that  Qato^s  influence  was  very  instrumental 
m  producing  such  a  result.  The  evil  policy  of  this  opposition  to  tho 
wishes  of  the  equestrian  order,  who  were  the  farmers  of  the  revenue, 
0oon  displayed  itself.  The  equitee  implied  to  Caesar,  when  in 
power,  for  relief  from  a  asadvantageous  contract  respecting  the 
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122  -^^^^  xwrenaM,  and  that  artfiU  leader,  \>y  granting  them  the  faT<;iix 
which  they  could  not  obtain  from  the  regular  authority,  turned  in  • 
effect  the  reaouicea  of  the  republic  against  itself,  the  disunion  of  the 
senate  and  equites  only  serving  to  strengthen  the  more  his  usurpcsd 
power,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  downfall  of  freedom.  Compare 
Cie.  de  Of.  3,  22  :  "  )^go  etiam  cum  Catone  meo  satpe  dissenn. 
NimU  mihi  frtufractwn  videbatur  aerarium  veeiigaliaque  de* 
fendere,  omma  publieaniM  negare,  muUa  90cn»:*  Gomsult  also 
Heuainger^  ad.  he, 

7.  Cave  quidguamy  6lc.  '*  Take  care  lest  favour  hare  any  weight 
with  you."  A  wise  man  feels  no  favour  or  bias  towards  any  indi- 
Tidual. 

8.  Dixisti  quidfiami  dec.     "Have  you  said  any  thing  1    It  is  * 
fixed  and  determined  :*'  i.  e.  have  you  once  said  a  thing,  dec.     A 
wise  man  does  all  things  well,  and  whatever  he  once  says  cannot  be 
improved. 

0.  Non  re  ductus,  &.c.  "  But  you  were  influenced  in  what  yon 
said,  not  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  case,  but  only  by  a  casual 
opinion.*'  This  is  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  the  Stoic,  (repre- 
sented here  by  Cato,)  in  order  to  induce  him  to  change  bis  mind. 
The  answer  is,  sapiens  nikU  apirtatur,  "  A  wise  man  never  acts 
from  mere  opinion  *,"  L  e.  never  assents  to  any  thing  qncertai^}  in  its 
nature,  but  is  always  guided  by  the  unerring  rules  of  reason.  Opin- 
ions are  liable  to  error,  because  they  are  based  on  what  is  merely 
speculative  ;  the  deductions  of  right  reasop  are  true  and  unalterable. 

10.  Errasti  aliqua  in  re,  dec.  "  You  were  wrong  in  something 
or  other :  he  conceives  himself  calumniated  by  the  remark,"  i.  e. 
does  any  one  tell  the  Stoic  that  he  has  gone  wrong  in  any  particular 
matter  1  the  latter  is  indignant  at  a  charge  which  strikes  at  the  very 
root  of  his  peculiar  doctrines,  and  he  conceives  himself  calumniated 
and  called  a  false  Stoic.    For  a  wise  man  can  never  go  wrong. 

11.  Hojc  ex  disciplina,  dec.  **  From  this  system  of  philosophy 
we  obtain  the  following  results  :  I  declared  in  the  senate,  says  Cato, 
that  I  would  impeach  some  consular  candidate.  O,  but  you  said 
this,  Cato,  when  you  were  angry.  A  wise  man,  replies  he,  is  never 
angry."  Cicero's  object  is  to  lessen  the  weight  of  Cato's  charge 
against  Murena,  by  showing  that  the  former  wa»  induced  to  come 
forward  as  an  accuser,  not  so  much  on  account  of  any  known  crim- 
inality in  Murena,  as  in  obedience  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  his 
sect.  Cato  accuses  him,  not  because  he  had  done  any  thing  con-' 
treiy  to  law,  but  because  the  Stoic  had  declared,  in  the  senate,  that 
he  was  resolved  to  impeach  some  consular  candidate.  Any  other 
person,  not  infected  with  the  obstinacy  of  Stoicism,  would,  accord* 


vag  to  Ciettto*a  neamiif ,  have  made  no  aeiajile  of  ofnuog,  that  he]^JM 
waa  pagty  when  he  aaid  this,  and  therefor^  now  choae  to  diop  hia 
design.  Bat  such  an  acknowledgment  was  by  no  meana  to  be  as* 
peeted  from  Cato,  who  would  therebj  aeem  to  deviate  from  the 
gravity  and  firmness  of  a  wise  man.  Muienm  therefocet  most  bo 
impeached,  because  the  Stoics  thought  anger  inconsistent  with  tho 
character  of  a  wise  m^a^,  and  Cato  claimed  that  character  as  bfBloqg^ 
ing  to  himself. 

12.  DixL  On  account  of  this  ibrm,  in  the  present  daose,  Mao- 
tttius  conjectures  traliu  dixi^  in  the  succeeding  one.  But  the 
emendation  impairs  the  force  and  spirit  of  tl^  passage. 

13.  At  Umporis  causa.  '*Well  then,  yoo  said  it  peiliaps  on 
pccount  of  the  particular  conjuncturey"  L  e  this  threat  wap  uttered 
by  you,  perhaps,  under  particular  circumstances ;  you  were  vecj 
probably  engaged  at  the  time  in  speaking  for  some  friend. — ^Xhf 
fmswer  to  this  is  in  full  accordance  with  tl^  Stoip  tenets :  ^  wmo 
man  never  deceives,  never  changes  his  opinion,  dec. 

14.  Nottri  autem  UlL  ^*  Those  masters  of  ours,  however,? 
Cicero  here  proceeds  to  show  how  directly  opposite  to  the  doctiineo 
of  the  Stoics  were  the  milder  systems  of  philosophy  from  which  he  had 
culled  his  principles  and  rules  of  conduct.  And  he  cites,  in  partic* 
vlar,  Plato,  the  founder  of  the  Acadenuc,  ,and  Aristotle  the  grefil 
head  of  the  Peripatetic  sect. 

15.  Valerc  aliquando.  *' i>oe«  sometimes  exercise  an  influence.** 
«— rtrt  torn  esse  misereri.  **  That  it  u  the  part  of  a  good  man  to 
show  compassion.'*  The  substantive  verb  is  emphatic  in  this  and 
the  succeeding  clauses. 

16.  Hominem  canslantem,  "  One  that  i^  firm.**  The  idea  i|i- 
tended  to  be  conveyed  by  tlie  clause  is,  ib»i  firmness  of  puxpose  jt 
not  inconsistent  with  clemency. 

17.  Saepe  ali^ui^  e^nsiri,  4ic.  «  QftOimes  hassrd>  a  ;9^  ^i>^ 
ion  respecting  that  about  wh^  ho  knows  nothing  for  certain/*  L  •. 
frequently  conte;nts  liimself  with  opinions,  wiiere  he  findi  it  impoe- 
flible  to  arrive  at  absolute  certainty. 

1.  Omnes  virtuUs,  &c.     "  That  all  virtues  are  n^fulated  by  »123 
certain  degree  of  moderation,**  i.  e.  that  moderation  is  an  essential 
feiture  in  the  character  of  every  virtue,  memng  hy  moderation  that 
barrier,  beyond  which  we  i^proximate  to  what  is  excessive  and 
immoderate.    This  is  nothing  more  than  the  wett-known  maxim  of 
llorace,  "  Est  modus  in  rebuSf'*  Ac.    There  is  a  mean  in  all  thisfi. 
.   2,  Hosad  magistros,  &c.    «*  If,  with  those  natural  adwjtsg^ 
that  you  possess,  any  lucky  fortni^  had  ^ctught  jfn  to  instrqctOBi 
wti^  as  tbe^dL" 
^  -' IT  • 
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133  ^*  ^A«^  ^  UnUatem  fropennor.  He  woolf  have  had,  ae* 
cording  to  Ciceio,  Ims  of  the  austere  and  rigid  character  with  which 
the  Stoic  doctrines  had  onfortiinately  invested  him. 

4.  PudenHgnmum  hominenu  The  epithet  puderUutmum^  be- 
■idee  the  idea  of  modesty,  carriea  with  it  here  the  general  one  also 
of  moral  worth. 

6.  In  ejusdem  €nm  custodia,  <*  Under  the  care  of  the  puae 
year.*'  Cato  would  be  tribune,  and  Murena  consul,  during  the  en- 
ming  jeax.-^Aliquo  reipublieae  vinculo,    **  By  some  political  tie." 

6.  SepofuUses,  **  Would  have  put  aside,*'  i.  e.  would  have 
■opipressed.  Inaitad  of  out  sepoauisses  ou/ lAmbinusgxTesyOnthe 
conjecture  of  Hotomaanus,  aui  n  poiuitses, 

7.  FrMcepiorum.  The  Stoics. — Jam  usus  JUetet,  du;.  ^  Ex- 
perience will  one  day  beAd,  time  soften  down,  age  bring  to  milder 


8.  PauUo  hngiiu,  quam  natura  vellei.  It  was  this  that  made  so 
many  of  the  Stoics  philosophers  in  words,  rather  than  in  actions. 
And  hence  their  adyersaries  found  so  much  room  for  satiricaJ  ridi- 
cule and  invective  against  Stoical  pride  and  hypocrisy.  Nor  is  it 
mupnnng  that  this  should  have  happened.  For  a  aystem  of  philos- 
ophy, which  attempts  to  raise  men  above  their  nature,  most  com- 
monly produce  either  wretched  fanatics  or  artful  hypocrites.  {En- 
fidd's  HuL  PkU,  vol.  1.  p.  322.) 

0.  Ut,  cum  ad  tUHmum,  dee.  *<  So  that,  although  we  riiould 
strive  in  thought  to  reach  the  farthest  limit,  we  ought  nevertheless 
to  stop  where  it  behooves  us  so  to  do,"  i.  e.  our  desires  should  prompt 
us  indeed  to  aim  at  the  highest  perfection,  yet  we  should  ever  stop 
at  the  pomt  marked  out  by  reason.— >The  common  text  has  opor» 
terei,  fiir  which  we  have  substituted  oportet,  with  Gruter  and  Grae- 
▼ins. 

10.  Nihil  igrmens.  «•  Pardon  nothing,  you  say."  Cicero  in 
this,  and  what  follows,  quotes  several  of  the  Stoic  maxims,  and 
suljoins  his  own  replies.  In  other  words,  he  proceeds  to  contrast 
the  doctrines  o{  Stoicism  with  those  Xvhich  he  himself  has  puivued. 
The  student  will  mark  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  as  a  softened  form 
for  the  imperative. 

11.  Jmnufoliquid^non  omnia.  *•  Nay,  indeed,  pardon  some  timiiM. 
tiot  all" 

1«.  Inmo  ruisHto,  &c.  "  Nay  indeed,  reaist  favour,  when  duty 
and  honour  shall  demand  this,'»  i.  c.  not  so :  resist  it  when  it  cornea 
m  eoiitact  with  what  duty  and  honour  prescribe ;  but  allow  it  to  have 
«mie  inflaence  on  other  occasions. 

13.  Etiami  in  dissolwnda  severiiaie,  &c.     "  Certainly ;  whfli^ 
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Pige. 

for  example,  wholesome  sererity  woaM  be  leluod ;  btit  8ti]l  dien  is  ^23 
oome  piaise  attendsnt  on  the  exercise  of  hamane  feelings/'  i.  e.  it 
is  certainly  ngbt,  not  to  yield  to  compassion,  in  those  cases,  where, 
by  so  yielding  we  may  relax  a  wholesome  severity ;  bat  still,  on 
many  occasions,  humanity  is  praiseworthy. 

14.  In  senUntia  permaneio,  &c.  "  Adhere  to  yoitt  opinion. 
True ;  unless  some  better  one  shall  triumph  over  it,*'  i.  e.  some 
more  correct  one,  founded  on  a  clearer  view  of  the  subject 

15.  Scipto.  The  younger  Africanus.  Compare  Cie.  de  Of,  % 
82,  and  Hcusinger,  ad  loe. — ErudUtssimum  kominem.  The  Stoic 
Panaetius.  He  was  not,  however,  a  strict  follower  of  all  the  doc- 
trines of  Zeno,  but  seems  rather  to  have  borrowed  opinions  and 
sentiments  with  much  freedom  from  philosophers  of  every  sect 
{Enfield,  HUt,  PhU,  vol  1,  p.  360.) 

16.  Cujut  oraUone  et  pragcepiis.  **  By  whose  converse  and  pre- 
cepto.*'    literally,  '*  by  whose  language,"  &e. 

17.  Eadem.  Not  exactly,  however.  Consult  note  15. — C 
Ladio,  C.  LaeL'us,  siimamed  Sapient^  or  **  the  wise,'*  the  wdl- 
known  firiend  oi  the  younger  Scipio,  as  his  father  had  been  the 
fiieod  of  the  elder.    He  was  also  a  hearer  of  the  Stoic  Panaetius.  ' 

18.  L.  PkUo,  The  common  text  has  X.  PhiUppo,  but  as  L. 
Piulippus  was  not  remarkable  for  any  great. advances  in  learning  and 
philosophy,  Manutius  conjectured  L»  PhUo,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  Beck,  Matthiae,  and  Sohiitz.  The  reference  will  then  be  to  L. 
Forius  Pbilus.     Compare  Agr,  2,  24. — De  Oral.  2$  37. 

19.  C.  G^Uo,     C.  Sulpicius  Gallus.     Consult  Historical  Index. 

20.  Catone,  Cato  the  Censor. — Commodiorem.  **  Milder.*' 
Compare  Emesti,  {Clav.  Cie,  a.  v) :  '^Commodus,  mUis,  qui  nee 
facile  in  rebus  lembus,  nee  ninUs  irasciturJ*^  It  has  also  the  kia- 
dred  meanings  of  <*  afiable,'*  <*  polite,"  "  obliging,*'  dM.,  and  appean 
analogous  to  the  Greek  ei&pitorros^ 

21.  Comiarem,  '*More  unassuming  in  mannen."  -  Compare 
Ep.  ad  Fam,  4,  A.-^Com.  Nep.  Vit,  AU.  3.— Ormevius,  Beck, 
anid  others  give  communiorem  from  some  MSS. 

1.  ModeraHorem  ad  omnem  ralionem  humamloHe.     ''^<"®124 
within  due  bounds  as  regarded  all  the  social  relations  of  life.'* 

2.  Te  habere  dijoMti.  "You  tokl  us  that  you  had  in  him.*'— 
Est  iUud  quidem,  dec.  **  It  is  true  indeed,  that  this  example  of  his 
has  been  set  up  for  you  at  your  own  home.  "-*iVaiura«  shniUtudo 
illfus.    **  The  lesemblanea  of  his  natural  endowments." 

3.  ComitatemetfaeiliiaUm,  '*  Unassuming  and  afiable  deport- 
ment" The  presence  of  eomitatem  here,  as  applied  to  Cato,  is  sa 
argument  in  favour  of  the  reading  somtorfni  already  referred  tOi 
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124    4.  bUL     ^Tbom  qmmm  of  yoan." — ConiUa  jmemMu. 
*<  More  agraeibly  Mtaoned/'  L  e.  more  emiahle. 

5.  Tetitf  mtJU,  6ui,  **  Away  for  me  with  the  liame  of  Csto  fioai 
diif  ctuee :  remove  and  pasa  hf  an  authority^  Which  cither  oiig|ht  to 
have  no  weight  at  all  in  triala,  or  ebe  oa^t  to  tend  to  the  saStif 
of  indiTidnaiB :  j<Hn  iaaae  with  me  upon  the  cbuiges  themaeltea.*' 
The  first  part  of  this  sentence  is  addressied  to  each  individual  who 
heara  hnn,  especially  among  the  juHeet,  The  last  clause,  from 
amgrederct  is  addressed  to  Cato.— Coiigredere,  literaUy,  '*  come  to 
•etionwith,"  •<  enter  the  lists  with.'? 

6.  Quid  aeetuns.  **  What  do  you  accuse  Urn  of.**— Qiicd  ar> 
guis.  "  What  do  you  seek  to  prove  1"—iVb»  iefemda.  <«I  have 
no  defence  to  mge  fer  such  a  crime,**  L  e.  if  your  charge  be  troei^  I 
have  nothing  to  say.    But  is  it  true  1  can  yon  prove  it  so  1 

7.  Me  reprektfJiSi  doc.  **  You  hlame  ane,  for  seeking  to  defend 
the  very  same  offence  which  I  have  punished  by  a  law,**  i  e.  yoa 
Uame  me  for  defending  bribery,  when  I  myself  proposed  a  law  kt 
die  pnnisbmrat  of  bribeiy. 

8.  Purnvi  tmMttm,  dec.  Cicero  here  draws  the  proper  fistine- 
tkm.  My  law  was  forthe  ponishmentof  the  gafity,  not  of  die  in- 
nocent Murena  is  an  iuBMBttt  man :  therefore  the  law  can  never 
afibct  him. 

9.  Ambitum  ten  ipetim,  dtc.  Cicero  means,  that  to  such  m  de- 
gree does  he  disapprove  of  bribery,  as  to  be  wiDii^  to  torn  aih  ae- 
cuser  of  it,  along  with  Cato  himself. 

10.  Si  mercede  eanrupH,  dec.  **  That  if  persons  corrupted  by  a 
bribe  should  go  to  meet  any  candidate  for  office ;  if  porsons  hired 
for  that  purpose  should  attend  upon  them ;  if  at  gladiatorial  shows 
fhcea  had  been  assigned  to  the  people  gmtuitously,  and  arrsnged  by 
tiibes ;  and  also  if  entertainments  had  been  given  to  the  populaee, 
all  this  seemed  done  in  violation  of  the  Catpomian  law.*' 

11..  CerrufiL  Some  of  tha  Oxfoid  MSS.,  and  a  few  edi- 
tioiia  have  emuiatcli.     Both  eorrupH  and .  eofuteeci*  are  probably 


13.  Lecu9  ttihttHm,  Certain  places  might  be  ssogned  to  certain 
mdividusls  at  the  games,  free  of  any  charge.  But  this  could  not 
be  done  to  the  people  by  tribes,-  without  incurriiig  the  BU8pici<m  of 
an  attempt  to  bribe.     Ctoevtiu  ad  he. 

18.  iSt  facia  dnt,  *'  Only  m  case  they  have  been  eoramitted.* 
— Deeemii  qHtod  nikU  opu,  dte.  "They  decree  what  isnol 
needed,  when  they  comf^y  with  the  wishes  of  the  candidates  them- 
•elves.'*  The  candidates  in  tins  very  election  asked  for  tUs 
■enatos-eoDseltum.     Of  ooorse,  the  senate  could  not  bo  aaid  Id 
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Ittve  dMx^  •gainst  them,  when  it  <mlj  deemed  in  ozder  to  please  104 
them. 

14.  Nam  faUum  $it,  &c,  '*  For  the  great  question  is,  whether 
the  act  was  committed  or  not.  If  it  has  been  committed,  then  no 
one  can  doubt  but  that  it  is  in  violation  of  the  law.''  Cicezo  insists, 
of  coarse,  that  Murena  has  committed  no  act.  of  biibeiy  in  tfato 
present  case.  c 

m.  Atqui  id  decertntur.  **Now,  the  decree  in  question  k 
passed."  We  have  given  aiqut,  the  conjecture  of  Pantagathns,  o 
cited  by  Ursinus.     The  oidmary  reading  is  aique, 

16.  MuUi  ohmamj  dec.  Cicero  supfioses,  that  Cato  here  takes 
.him  at  hie  word,  and  proceeds  to  show  that  Murentf  has  employed 
biibory;  The  first  charge  is,  that  many  persons  went  out  to  meet 
him,  when  he  returned  from  his  province  to  stand  for  ^  consul- 
ship.   The  reply  is,  that  this  is  s  very  customary  thing. 

1.  Eceui  0utem,  dec.  **  For  to  whom  do  not  persons  go  out,  on  1 25 
his  returning  from  a  province  1*' 

3.  Quae  fuie,  &c.  A  second  objection  sufqiosed  to  be  made. 
<*  Yes,  but  who  were  that  large  concourse  ?'' 

3.  Islam  raUonem  reddefe,  **  To  give  you  ad  explanation  flf 
^V*^Qmd  fan  etistt  factum,  *'  Indeed  had  thisW  been  done/' 
I.  e*  had  not  numbers  gone  out  to  receive  him. 

4.  Quod  a  'contuetudint  nan  dbhorret.  **  What  is  not  at  Taxianoe 
with  the  custofti  of  the  day,"  i.  e.  what  is  fully  sanctioned  by  usage. 
-^Rogaloa  tsaa  timUos,  ^  That  many  persons  were  invited  to  me#t 
Murena." 

6.  BagaH,  **  On  being-invited  so  to  do." — Inftmorum  honuimm 
.fiUo9 :  i.  e.  when  candidates  for  office. — Prope  de  node.  **  While  it 
is  almost  yet  dark,"  i.  e.  even  at  the  earliest  dawn. 

6.  Nan  t$S€  granatos.  "  Think  it  no  troable."  Literally,  ^*8fe 
not  burdened,"  or  "  weighed  down." — Hora  tertia.  Answering  to 
our  nine  o'clock.  The  first  hour  commenced  at  six  in  the  morning, 
according  to  our  way  ijf  computing. 

7.  Omnes  soeietaiss.  **A11  the  companies  of  the  knightsi*' 
These  were  the  several  companies  or  copartnerships  of  knights,^ 
who  contracted  as  farmers-general  of  the  provincial  reyennes. 

8.  Totd  naUo  eandtdatorum.  Candidates  for  the  praetorslop, 
aedileship,  quaestorship,  dtc.  They  would  all  come  out,  in  orderto 
secure  if  possible  the  vote  of  so  distinguisbed  a  new-comer.  Hence 
they  are  said  to  allow  no  one  to  enter  the  city  '*  widiout  paying  him 
■ome  mark  of  respect,"  or  in  the  words  of  the  text,  **  non  honeaU/* 
In  this  same  senae  is  the  epithet  oJUciosiasima  applied  to  tfae«, 

ne  11. 
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125  '*  IfMfdr.  PofJMMnw.  An  arnoMn;  tit  Po«taiiili»»  one  of 
the  yeiy  accusers  of  Murens,  happened  to  have  swelled  wiUi  Mb 
Mtinne  the  Teiy  crowd  whose  nnmbers  an  now  regarded  as  a  sore 
indicatioii  of  hribeiy ! 

10.  Ctienies.  The  tlienta  oT  Muieiur  ««  meant.— TrOsJct. 
**  The  DMObbers  of  hk  tribe." 

11.  Frequentiaministoqfieiojgratuitam.  •*  That  a  dninlereeted 
coDcoQfse  of  friends,  on  inch  mn^  occasion,  has  not  only  never  been 
wanting  to  the  merit,  but  got  even  to.  the  wishes,  of  any  individiwf 
'-^Officio.  The  term  oftcium  is  often  employed  to  denote  any 
compliment  paid  to  an  individaal,  by  going  forth  to  meet  him,  ee* 
nortiog  him,  dee.  Compare  the  explaxAtion  of  Emesti,  CUn,  Ok, 
t.  T. :  **  Oflieiam,  hrnos  pd  ex  more  aJtcvt,  9ahianda,  ocewrremi&f 
isdwctwAi,  Mctsnde,  dce^  haheiwr.^* 

18.  At  eeetAtMtw  wmUk  A  new  nbjection  is  here  wppoeed  to 
be  atuled.  "Aye,  but  a  hxge  concooirse  escorted  hhn.'* — "  Veiy 
wen,**  replies  Cicero,  *<  show  that  they  did  this  for  hire,  and  I  wiO 
ifi0w  it  to  be  an  ofienee.  Bat  if  this  be  put  out  of  the  <piestion» 
with  what  do  you  find  fkult  V*  i.  e.  if  yon  cannot  show  any  bribery, 
why  do  yon  blame  him  tat  his  nameroos  escorti 

Id.  Quid  opug  (Ml,  mjidi  teeiaioribusf  Another  objeetioa. 
**  What  need  is  there  of  attain  of  ioUowenV  What  good  parpoae 
4Dea  saeh  an  escort  answert 

14.  <iuo  gemper  tui  Mim^.  CjberoieliBn  wxto  himsdf  pai^ 
ifeoMy,  but  to  nil  eandidates  heretofore.  This  custom  of  having 
n  train  of  followers  had  been  long  in  general  use  among  the  KomaiM, 
wd  it  was  idle  Aow  to  find  fanlt  with  it.  We  tnsy  here  quote  the 
UM^guage  of  Ciceio*s  brother,  Qnintus,  in  relation  to  1^  propriety  of 
this  usage :  *'  Qiit  mOem  HH  debetU^  «&  tit  phmehoc  mmimt  etige. 
*****  YoUa  ego'te  toolo^  «l  od  tem  pertinere  ^trhitrerf  ternfer  cum 
'mMtvdme  eeet.^ 

15.  Hemine*  iemU»t  dEc  "Men  of  humble  condition  have  in 
the  aid  thus  lent,  and  in  this  speeies  of  attendance  upon  us  doling 
'Mur  ^plioatbisa  for  office,  thefr  pn^  oppertuoity^of  eonfonrxng  a 
fovour  u^n  our  oidec,  or  of^relnmi^g  one  "^leaiy  leceimd.** 

16.  Neque  leinm  jmi  ptHOt,  4Ee.    The  iMnaieka  and  nfuilee 
c^toot,  fimm  iheptem  of  p^blie  business  a)id  othermaftten,  vceom-  ' 
(pmcf  their  ftiendi  whim  cimdidatesifor  oSQe^Cmfig  neeeasMtio§  mnt- 
4idat9s)  during  n4iole  dvfs  together.    This  the  lower  oideia  can 
hmn  do,  -and  thstofoie  theie  iene  hnpeoprioty  i»  their  doivg -it 

17.  A9uUm»Hdomutn9iHmfiMreU¥f/^<  **If«noff  dwelliii^ 
m  only  ol^n  v^isited  hy  them,  if  we  axeowsaaionally  eecoited  by 

k  down  to  the  forum,  if  we  are  favoured  with'oo^  tnm  during 
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boBound  by  Ihem,"  i.  e.  we  candideteb  canoot  expect  to  hare  the 
■enaton  and  equitet  attending  upon  and  escoiting  ue  all  day  loi^ 
as  the  k>wer  orders  do.  It  is  a  aaflkient  maik  of  lespect  and  esteem 
on  their  part,  and  will  answer  precisely  the  same  purpose,  if  they 
pay  us  frequent  visits  at  our  houses,  dec.  The  inference  from  dl 
this  is,  that  they  too  woidd  escort  us  if  their  afiaiis  and  epgagemeuii 
permiUed  them ;  and,  eoaseqnently,  that  this  same  escoituig  eaniet 
nothii]^  improper  with  it. 

18.  BaiUuMi,  The  B^MiUemt  wan  spacisas  halls  awmid  the 
fenuu  where  the  courts  of  justice  sat,  and  public  business  was  oe- 
essionaUy  transacted.  They  were  adorned  with  columns  and  pcv- 
tieoee.  From  the  crowds  ueusUy  assembled  here,  to  take  a  turn  er 
two  with  a  friend,  in  one  of  these  porticoes  or  ^aazas,  would  be 
almost  tantamount  to  esoerttng  him  about  the  atieets  of  the  capital 
r-The  SasOkae  took  their  name  ham  their  splendid  constni«tu% 
(quasi  0Mn^iKal  croai,)  and,  when  Christianity  was  introduced,  many 
of  them  were  converted  into  charofaes,  while  vther  churches  were 
built  after  their  model.  Hence  we  find,  in  the  early  eoclesiastioal 
wnters,  the  term  0wn\tK^  i^lied  to  a  sacred  edifice,  and  so  ^ott^ioa 
•I  liStiA.  Thus,  "  ifox,  tfaa  regvi  ecriftiw,  hamHium  in  loco  Do^ 
mtfiieae  jMuetoms,  et  renarrtctiom»^  tt  aounoioms  eotuiUuii,** 
(Sulffie.  Sev.  2,  2,  33,)  and  agam,  *'  In  hutiHca  Mmrtyrum^  esfm 
oppiiwm  stte.''  {M,  ibid.  c.  88.)  The  icvm  remains  at  the  preanil 
day  in  the  Italian  language :  *^' LaUgiUcadi  San  Pifitro.'*  <*The 
thttKch  of  St.  Peter."  It  means,  in  the  Italian,  a  cathedral  cherek, 
but  is  sometimes*  applied  to  a  royal  manakm,  or  princely  peliioe,  and 
if  ^n  equivalent  to  caaa  reaU. 

19.  Tenuiorwn  ei  nofi  ocaqpo/onmi,  dee.  "That  constant  at* 
t#ndaBce  belongs  to  welUwishers  m  humble  life,  and  who  are  not 
occupied  by  the  calls  of  business." 

1.  Hume  fruetum  ofaL    •*  This  fruit  of  their  good  offices."      \2Q 

2.  Si  nikil  erii  praeter,  6lc.  '''If  th^rinil  have  nothing  to %e- 
iA>w  upon  us  except  tfamr  mere  vote,  this  is  a  thing  of  but  litMi 
value ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  nothkig  except  to  stipport  ns  by  their 
interest,  tbsy  lesUy  hsve  none  to  exert.**  This  passage  is  evidently 
conupt.  We  have  given  Emesti*s  reading  as  fhe1>est  tlittt  olfera. 
Schutz  inserte  alii  after  9uffra§fmUurt  on  4)0iije«ture,  and  'Cppeses 
their  own  votes  to  those  of  others  •whom  they  migbt:gam  «ver,  if 
they  possessed  any  inflooDoe.  With  ibo  second  et,  aA  we  hatb 
given  the  passage,  srt^- must  be  anpplied,  iM>t 'nMt/  ^l.-^When 
Oieeio  aays,Vthat  the  mere  vote  of  the  low^  wders  was  of  Uttle 
vtkMtJkO-  attuias  to  tfaa  pocidiartgrftei*  of  fotin^  i«ldeh  ptevsaed 
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J26  ^  ^  comiUt  eentuciata,  wlisre  the  billoting  sddom  reached  Chi 
lower  cUaeet,  and  where  of  ceuiae  their  auffiages  were  of  com- 
ptntiTely  Uttie  value. 

8.  JVbii  dkere  fro  nobiM^  dec.  '*  Cannot  plead  for  ns,  cannoit  go 
enrety  for  nii  cannot  mvite  us  to  their  houses.'* — Spendtre.  Com- 
pare the  ozplanation  of  Enieeti :  **  Spondere  pro  diqao,  est  fidem 
mtMm  tnUrfOfUTe  fro  aUquo  in  r§  peeumiarik.  Nam  n  quia  peeuniam 
ikuUhom  petebtLii  eui  into  ereM  wmpotte  fridtHmHw,  peiebai  ereiUot  ^ 
«i  €0.  ut  aliquem  daret,  qui  aokUum  iri  promUUni,  h.  e.  tponderet.** 

4.  Umie.     "  These  senrices,"  i.  e.  {heading  for  others,  dec. 

6.  Legi  Faiiae. '  Very  little  is  known  about  this  law.  Its  object 
was  to  limit  the  number  of  followers  that  were  to  attend  a  candidate 
to  the  Cantos  Maztius.  The  people,  however,  sifenuously  opposed 
il,  and  coqld  he  deterred  by  no  penalties  finxn  this  mode  ^  expres- 
sing theur  regard  for  a  candidate.— The  distinction  between  the  ja&»- 
imtoresf  deduaare*^  and  teciaiereSf  k  given  by  Quintus  Cicero,  ds 
PcL  Votu.  c.  9. 

6.  L.  Ciusare  €ohmuU  /kelum.  The  year  previous,  when  L. 
Julius  Caesar  and  C.  Matcius  Figolus  were  consuls.  This  was 
the  year  in  which  Cicero  sUx>d  for  the  consulship.  Hie  practice  of 
bribing  was  canned  on  so  openly  and  shamefully  by  Antonius  and 
Catihne,  that  the  senate  thought  it  necessary  to  give  some  check  to 
it  by  a  new  and  more  rigorous  law.  But  when  they  were  proeeed- 
ng  with  it,  one  of  the  tribunes,  Q.  Mutius  (kestinns  interposed. 

7.  NuUa  t9t  enim  poena,  dec.  **  For  there  is  no  penalty  thai 
can  restrain  the  zeal  of  the  lower  cbwses  from  thie  long-estaUished 
mode  of  testifying  attachment.*' 

8.  At  speetaaUayiui.  **  But,  seats  at  the  public  shows  were 
given  to  the  people  by  tribes,  and  Uiey  were  all  invited  to  entertaii^ 
ments."  We  have  here  another  objection  of  Murena's  accusers, 
xeforred  to  by  Cicero. 

9.  MoTt  et  mod0.  *<  According  to  established  usage,  and  in  a 
moderate  manner." — Ha«  qua'eitumes.  **  These  inveetigatSons.'' 
Compare  Emesti,  CUi».  Cie.  s.  v. :  «♦  i^iatar  c(  qusestio  de  quaU^ 
ha  inquiniume  pubHea ;  Mur.  34 ;  fHouHoneB  in  senatu  habitae.*' 

10.  Punfiiorum,  **  Of  votes."  The  Romans  counted  votes  by 
p0M<t  marked  on  a  tablet.  Compare  ^rv  P(«i6. 8S :  «•  IVeiifiiiiEM 
iribu9  punctis  paene  toiidem  iuUruni." 

11.  Que  haec,  drx;.  "  When  this,  whether  it  be  the  lesoH  of 
ambition  or  of  liberality,  was  not  customary  among  us,  namdy,  ^bdt 
a  pkce,"  Ac.    Nonfitmi^  litenOly,  •«  did  not  exist." 

13.  Hmc  AommM  Unmores^  ice,    Achasmoocuia  in  the  MSS. 
*      alter  offe^vciMfiir.    The  pievfoos  nm  of  the  damto  ia  ate  va^ 
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|ioVaUy  coirupt.  In  Ui«  Wdfanbattd  MS.^  there k  a  vieMit  ipaee  |^Q 

left  for  a  line  between  the  words  Yexuu^vt  and  qui 

13.  Praeftetum  fabrum^iLc.  ^*  That  the  praefect  of  the  milttaix 
artificers."  This  is  in  a  great  maaaare  analogous  to  the  modem 
atation  of  "  head  of  the  engineer  departmeat*"  eaceplii^  that  bf 
faJbri^  in  a  military  sense,  the  Romans  meant  actnal  artificois,  nth« 
than  persons,  who,  like  our  modem  engineers,  planned  and  super- 
intended military  worics.  According  to  Vegetius,  (3,  U  •)  the  l^ion 
contained  various  kinds  of  artificers :  *'  Hmbct  ffacUrta  legi»ftibroB 
lignarWt  instructores,  carpentiurios,  ferrariotf  fUUttSy  reliqMOMqne 
artifices  ad  hibemorum  aedificia  fabricanda;  ad  nutekingtf  twrru 
Hgneas,^*  dec. 

14.  Dedusc.  We  may  suppose  this  to  be  goT«med  by  ftotem 
est  understood.  The  corrupt  state  of  the  previous  past  of  the  teit» 
as  well  as  the  lacuna  in  the  MS,,  make  the  true  government  of  de- 
dissCf  of  course,  altogether  uncertain; 

15.  Qui  iotas  tabemas  eomparanmi,  "Who  have  pveparod 
whole ,  booths^*'  These  were  intended  as  places  from  which  th* 
games  could  be  seen  with  mors  advantage  and  conveniefice. 

16.  Haec  sectatontm,  dtc.  "All  these  i^usatkms,  Serviu8» 
about  retinues,  public  spectacles,  and  entertainments,  wwe  asenbed 
by  the  multitude  to  your  scrupulous  exactness,"  i.  e.  all  these  mi- 
nute charges  have  only  led  pe(^e  to  believe  that  you  are  ovar-exaet 
in  finding  fault  .  . 

17.  Convince.  '*  Aye,  prove  that,"  i.  e.  prove  tint)  if  you  ean^ 
against  Murena. 

18.  Doce.     "  Show  me  that  Murena  has  done  this.'' 

19.  Sed  mdgo J  passim.  **  But  uidiscriminately,  in  every  qnartar. 
—What  is  indiscriminately  1 — All  without  any  exception." 

20.  L.  Natta.  Already  alluded  to  in  a|»eviou8  note.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  old  Pinariaa  tine,  and  Murena*s  stop^eon. 

1.  In  equitum  centurOs,  dtc.     **  Wished  to  become  possessed  1 27 
#f  influence  among  the  centuries  of  equiles,  both  with  respect  to 

this  duty  imposed  by  relationship,  and  with  reference  to  the  time  to 
come."  Cicero  means,  that  L.  Natta,  jt»y  the  entertainment  which 
be  gave  to  the  eqnites,  merely  discharged  the  ocdinary  duty  of  a 
lelative  towards  Murena,  and  sought,  at  the  same  time,  to  estabhsii 
his  own  interest  and  popularity  as  regarded  aome  future  appUcatim 
for  office. 

2.  Ejus  vitrico  fraudij  aui  mmtm.  "  A  source  of  injury  er  of 
accusation  unto  his  step^fatber."  Fraua  is  here  used  in  ito  idd 
sense,  as  e(iuivalent  to  poena  or  detrinuntum. 

3    Virgo  Vestahs.  .  Besides  other  privileges,  the  Vestal 
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127  ^  ^  tingvlar  <me  of  being  prewnt  at  the  gUdiatoiial  coinlMit& 
For  this  parpote,  they  had  seats  alioued  them  in  front,  in  a  conspic- 
uoas  place ;  and  the  charge  referred  to  in  the  text  was^  that  ono 
of  them,  a  relation  of  Morena'a,  gate  up  her  seat  to  that  mdividaal, 
in  Older  that  he  might  bestow  it  on  some  third  person,  whose  Tote 
he  wished  to  gain  by  thii  act  of  courtesy.    Compare  EmesH,  ad  loc, 

4.  Gltudiaiorihu,  "EquWtlent  U>  eum  hdi  gUidiatorii  Jlerent.  It 
would  not  have  been  correct  Latinity  to  have  said  locum gladiaJtarmm, 

6.  iVbn  €t  t/la,  dec.  "  Did  both  that  female  not  act  in  the  way 
that  afiiKtion  demanded,  and  is  this  friend  of  mine  not  hx  removed 
fiom  all  kind  of  censore  1" 

6.  Omnia  haec^  dec.  **  AU  these  things  are  merely  the  diities  of 
friends,  the  means  of  gratification  on  the  part  of  the  lower  orders, 
the  privileges  of  candidates.*' 

7.  Au$ttre  et  Stoke.  '*  Austerely  and  like  k  Stoic,'*  L  e.  with 
all  the  austerity  of  a  Stoic. — Verum,  '*  Right  and  proper."  Verum 
is  here  equivalent  to  aegwtm.^^AUiei  benevoUntiam  cibo.  **  That 
favour  should  be  conciliated  by  food.*'  BejievoUrUidm,  htenlly, 
•*  fiiendly  feelings,*'  "  well-wishing.*' 

8.  Judiemm  kamimm^  d^.  **  The  decision  of  iodmdoals  m 
assigning  otBces  of  magistracy,"  i.  e.  the  votes  at  elections. 

9.  Qui^,  tn^ict/,  dec.  '*  For  do  you,  pray,  asks  he,  seek  for," 
dec.  We  have  paraphrased  mUd  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  our  own 
idiom.  Compare  note  0,  page  m^.^-FotendU  tauibtu.  "  By  pain- 
pering  the  senses.** 

10.  Utrum  Unocinmm,  dec.  **  Were  you  seeking  for  some  im- 
pure gratification  from  a  herd  of  effeminate  youth,'*  i.  e.  invited  by 
you  to  an  entertainment.  Compare,  as  regards  Unocituum,  the 
remark  of  Erncsti,  Clav,  Cie.  s.  v.  **  Lenocinia  coiporum,  sunt 
TOO  quibuM  corpus  tuamier  affieitur.*^ 

IL  HonbUuoraiio.  << Horrid  speech!'*  Uttered  ironically. — 
Sed  com  unu,  dec.  **  But  our  usages,  our  mode  of  life,  our  man- 
ners, our  political  institutions  themselves  reject  it,**  i.  e.  furnish  a 
direct  .refutation. 

IS.  Auctoreo  ioHuM  pUoe  otque  oNOioms.  <*  The  authors  of  that 
mode  of  living  and  speaking  which  you  have  adopted.**  The  stu- 
dent win  note  the  force  of  ioiiuo  here,  as  applying  to  Cato,  the 
person  addressed. — Qui  quoHdtanio  ejmhs^  dec.  "  Who,  at  their 
daily  meals,  sit  on  bare  boards."  The  reference  is  to  tlie  public 
neals  or  ortaotna  of  the  ancient  Spartans,  where  all  ate  in  common, 
and  the  otmost  plainness  and  frugality  prevaQed.  Their  seats  wero 
boards,  not  cushioned  as  the  Roman  couches  were,  nor  did  the» 
ledine  alter  the  Roman  foshion,  but  sat  upright 


.  18,  CreUM.    The  conmimi  i&mIs  of  the  Cfetaw  weM  also  of  a  J27 
plam  and  frugal  nature. — Cubans,    Reclining,  i.  e.  aa  the  Romani 
did.    Compare  note  14,  page  16. 

14.  MeiiiUy  ficam  Bamam  hmmnes^  dee.  Giceio'a  object  k  to 
ahow,  that  their  frugal  mode  of  life  did  not  aave  the  Spartaoa  and 
Cretana  from  being  aobdaed,  and  by  the  Terj  nation  too  who  weio 
leaa  abetemioua  in  their  diet  Thia  is  urged  aa  a  kind  of  argument  in 
favour  of  a  moderate  enjoyment  of  the  pleaaoroa  of  the  taUe,  and  aa 
an  anawer  to  Cato'a  haiah  remark  juat  quoted,  utrum  Unoeimum^  dec. 

16.  Qui  Umpora  wdupiaHs,  dee.  *'  Who  diatinguish  between 
their  momenta  of  relaxation  and  aorioua  enjoyment,**  i.  e.  who  hairo 
tiraes  set  apart  for  both  pleaaure  and  bosinesa. 

16.  Quorum  dtcri.  The  Cretana. — Ufio  adeenttt  fiotfrt  cxerctTiw. 
If  wo  believe  the  voice  of  history,  Q.  Metelloa,  eomamed  Creticua, 
took  three  years  to  conquer  Crete.  {Buirop.  6,  II »)  Ciceio  there- 
fore exaggerates  a  little,  the  iacflity  of  this  conquest.  As  for  ibm 
Lacedaemonians,  they  had  already  peaaed  with  the  xeat  of  Gieeoe 
under  the  Roman  dominion. 

17.  Res  ipsa.  "  The  present  state  of  our  aflairs  themscdvep," 
L  e.  the  present  flourishing  condition  of  our  aflkirs. 

18.  Esdem  ex  studio,  "Of  the  aameachoolof  philofopby,'*Le. 
tiie  Stoic.    Literally,  "  of  the  aame  atody.*' 

19.  EpuLum,  Thia  term  denotes  a  banquet  connected  with  aonic 
^lomn  celebfation,  auch  as  the  disdication  of  a  temple,  a  triumph, 
public  games,  dec.  In  the  preaent  case  it  was  a  funoal  entertain- 
ment  Epulae,  on  the  other  hand,  denotoa  an  entertainment  or 
banquet  in  the  usual  form. 

80.  Africani  patnd,  dfce.  "  In  memory  of  Wa  uncl^  Africanua." 
More  literally,  "  on  account  of  his  uncle  Africanus."  Nonuns  pa- 
inii  is  here  equivalent  to  propter  patmum,  f.  e.  in  memoriam 
pairuL  Lucius  Aemilius  PauUus  (more  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Paullus  Aemilius)  had  two  sona  by  his  wife  Papiria.  One 
of  these  was  adopted  by  Quintua  Fabiua  Mazimua,  and  took  the 
name  of  his  adoptive  father.  He  had  a  son  himaelf,  who  ia  the 
Quintus  Maximua  mentioned  in  the  text  The  other  aon  of  Pkot* 
lus  Aemilius  waa  adopted  by  PnbUus  Cornelius  Scipio,  son  of  Afii- 
canua  Major,  and  waa  himself  named  Pobtius  Cornelius  Scipio 
Aemilianus.  This  is  the  younger  Africanua,  the  destroyer  of  Caiw 
thage,  and  is  the  one  also  mentioned  in  the  text.  PauUua  AemiUoe 
had,  by  another  wife,  two  daughtelrs,  one  of  whom  waa  married  to 
Quintua  Aelius  Tubero,  father  of  the  Tubero  of  whom  Ciceio  htto 
mfmkB 

SL  l»  tfidimim  sterntrH.    "To  mko  tl^  xeqmsite  prepata^ 
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\^Am9/^  W«faiv»bMOCOiapeiiMltoieaortt0ApuapbKMekei«,ra 
•odw  to  ooofoy  more  deady  the  neMung  oi  Cioezo.  TridinsMm 
in  its  primitive  acceptation,  denotea  a  eosch  for  Bactining  on  at  sop* 
pffy  laife  enough  to  hoid  three  penona,  {rfsU  and  cA<»9.)  Tlius 
^ra  base  in  Vaoe,  J2.  J2.  3, 18 :  **  JH  erat  Ueus  exeelmu^  nbi  Iri- 
diMW  fuiU  eoetutbamut."  It  is  then  taken  to  denote  the  place 
of  entettainment  itaelf,  firom  the  circumafeance  of  three  conches, 
i^ftSt  cXCvac,)  each  holding  three  guests,  being  used-at  pnvate  feasts. 
For  Yano  says,  that  the  number  of  the  gueats  ought  not  to  euseed 
Am!  of  the  Moses,  nor  be  less  than  that  of  the  Graces.  {Aul.  GclL 
IB,  .11.)  The  phiBse  Irts/iatiMi  sternert  has  in  like  manoer  two 
meanings.  The  first  is  to  spoead  a  couch,,  that  is,  to  cover  it  with 
vdwt  waa  termed  the  straguU  «sfAui,  a  species  of  covering  put  upon 
itfiBvk>ns  to  a  banquet,  plain  and  neat  for  ordinary  enteriainmenta, 
bat  snioptuQas  and  hi^y  ornamental  when  the  feast  was  to  be  a 
qifendid  one.  Compare  Ctc.  «»  Verr.  6, 25 :  **  Cum  Apromut  < 
p&Uuira.redmseit  et  in  indmiOi  ptod  in  faro atrwacrtd  deeuiuit' 
Ml.**  The  second  meaning  of  /rtc/imum  stemtre,  b  to  arrange  the 
conches  in  a  banqueting  room,  that  is,  to  prepare  the  place  for  an 
entertaiiunent*  Thus  wie  have  in  Varro,  L.  L.  c.  4  :  "  Qui  ineli" 
Mwrn  canHrantnt,  st  ^itffn  lectum  de  tribus  unum  imparem  pome" 
roia,*'  dec.  Now,  from  att  that  baa  been  here  promieed,  'we  may 
••aertain,  vecy  clearly,  in  connexion  with  the  context,  the  meaning 
of  Qiceio  on  the  present  occasion.  The  feast  was  to  be  a  public 
one,  and  Tubero  was  requested  to  psepare  accommodations  for  the 
gneats,  that  is,  not  only  to  see  that  the  place  itself  was  got  ready  in 
a  proper  manner,  but  that  the  tables  were  supplied  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  conches,  and  that  these  couchoa  as  well  as  the  other  arti- 
elm  connected  with  the  banquet  were  of  such  a  kind  as  migfat  best 
earaport  with  the  dbcasion. 

SS.  StrwfU  pdikuMM,  dus.  "  Spread  k>w  Caithaginian  coocImo 
with  little  goatrskins,  and  set  out  veaaels  of  Samian  earthenware.** 
The  Gsrtfaaginian  couches  were  low,  small,  and  made  of  wood. 
The  vessels  also  were  cheap  and  mean.  The  little  goatskins  wan 
purposely  substituted  for  the  more  usnal  and  expensive  couch* 
CDferings.  Seneca  alludes  to  tliis  same  ciieunistaoce,  in  one  of  hia 
letteis,  where  he  alao  epeaks  of  the  couches  as  being  of  wood,  on 
this  occasion,  and  the  Tessele  of  earthenware,  and  when  his  lan- 
gntgealso  confirms  the  view  we  have  token,  in  the  previous  note,^ 
Ihe  meaning  of  nl  tridiamm  gtemaret.  Thus  {Ep.  95,  p.  607,  ad. 
i^m,)  he  has  the  following :  "  TVi^mnt  ligneot  UctttUg,  am  tn 
publicum  stemerentury  haedinatque  pro  stragulis  peiUs^  etmU* 
ifmBJomMceUam  pnpmiacmmwv^uaJUiiiid.i  pM^Jmdt^ 
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paupetiaiem  tn  CapHtUo  eenseerere  V    Compare  foidonis  (Or^.127 
SO.  1 1, 3) :    **  Punieani  UeH  pmrvi  et  hfjtmile$,  primum  a  Cwrtht^ 
gine  advectij  et  inde  nomtna^t.**    And  in  relation  to  tiie  Sanuen 
Taaes,  conauU  Plaotua,  CapHv.  It,  8, 40,  and  Tmibmann.  ttd  loe, 

1.  Hanc  pervertam  sdpimtiam  TuberonU.     **T\m  ill-jodged  ]^28 
wiadom  of  Tubero."    PerveritUf  in  ite  literal  acceptation  here,  ap- 
pioximates  yeiy'  doeely  to  oar  plain  Engliefa  epitlwta,  **  wrong- 
beaded,"  "croaa-grained.** 

2.  ^Hifmo  tniegenimuB.  **  Thia  most  npi^t  man."  Referring 
to  Tubero.  Cum  e»»tt.  '*  Although  he  waa."  Aa  regarda  the 
relationahip  between  Tubero  and  the  individaala  mentioned  in  the 
text,  conanlt  note  SO,  page  IS7. 

9.  Hit  kaedinU  p^euUsj  dec.  **  Loat  the  praetorahip  throngfa 
theae  aame  little  goat-akina.**  More  literally,  **  waa  dialodged  ftoni 
hia  application  for  the  praetorahip  by  theae  aame  Uttie  goat-akina." 
The  people  were  ao  offended  at  what  ^y  considered  hia  peraimony, 
in  the  caae  of  the  funeral  honoura  rendered  to  Scipio,  that  they 
weald  not  vote  bim  into  the  praetorahip.  Hia  atoted  frngaltty, 
therefcKe,  like  Oato^a  atrictneaa  and  simplicity  on  the  present  oeca* 
akm,  waa  completely  oot  of  place. 

4.  Notiamat  profueat  eputas,  dtc.  "  They  are  not  fond  of  pro* 
foflion  at  repaata ;  but  much  less  of  aordidnesa  and  meanneaa.'*  Tho 
term  tiiibAmaiitta«  ia  well  explained  by  Emeati,  Clav,  </ic.  a.  v, 
**  InhiHttanitaa  est  ejusy  fuifaeit  abhorretUia  a  viiae  hunumae  ctUht 
et  deganiia,** 

&.  DisHngmt  rtttknenif  dto.  **  They  know  how  to  diatmgoidi  be 
tween  the  relatire  bearing  of  dntiea  and  of  occasions,"  i.  e.  they 
know  Tery  well  when «  duty  k  urgent  and  imperative  in  ita  cbaf- 
•eter,  and  admits  of  no  a-Ueniative  but  prompt  performance,  and 
when  it  ia  of  A  ieaa  binding  cbancteraztd  may  be  passed  by  widieat 
my  tnaproprie]^.  So>  again,  they  know  wdl  what  occaaiona  am  to 
be  atiietly  attended  to,'  and  what  to  be  regarded  with  leas  care. 

6.  Hoetitip9e,^DC.  ^  YoQ  yourself,  in  whom  there  is  the  highest 
merit,  do  not  adhere  to  this.'*— -Ctir  enii^  fuemquam,  d&c.  The 
idea  intended  to  be  comreyed  by  the  whole  paaaage  ia  aa  foUowa  :— 
|f  merit  alone  ought  to  influence  the  minda  of  men,  in  confeiring 
public  honours,  wby  do  you,  who  have  ao  much  merit  of  your'OWDt 
fo  ^K»t  and  aolicit  votea,  and  not  leave  tiie  reault  to  be  determined 
by  merit  alona.  Peihapa  you  wfll  aay  in  reply,  that  you  do  not  aak 
«tty  &vonr  of  me,  when  adiciting  my  vote,  but  on  the  contnuty, 
mefsly  intend  aomething  for  my  own  good ;  to  have  me  plaoo 
vyaelf,  namely,  under  your  guardianship  and  care,  in  order  that  you 
may  the  better  provide  for  my- vveUaie.    Do  you  not  think,  however. 
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J 28  ^^^*  ^^  ^^  request  would  eome  with  more  force  from  me  to* 
yoQ  1    Is  it  not  rather  my  buainess  to  ask  you  to  expose  yourself 
to  dangers  and  fatigues  for  my  sake  1 

7.  NomencUUorem,  "  A  nomerclator."  A  slave  who  aoeom- 
paoied  candidates  for  office,  and  whispered  in  their  ears  the  names 
of  the  different  individuals  whom  they  met,  in  order  that  the  capdi^ 
date  might  salute  them  by  name,  and  conciliate  their  faroor  by  this 
species  of  compliment,  which  had  always  great  weight  with  the 
Romans.  Compare  note  6,  page  U5-^Plutarch  says,  that  a  law 
ha-ring  been  passed,  ordaming  that  no  man  who  solicited  any  office 
should  take  a  nomenclator  with  him,  Cato  was  the  only  one  that 
obeyed  it ;  and  that  in  order  not  to  need  such  an  assistant,,  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  names  of  all  the  citizens.  (  Vit.  Cat,  Mm.) 
Cicero's  language,  howeyer,  is  directly  the  other  way,  and  veiy 
probably  be  is  the  more  correct  of  the  two. 

8.  FallU  et  dedpis.  "You  mislead  and  deceive.**  The  dis- 
tinction between  JfdlUre  and  decipere  appears  to  be  as  follows: 
F^lUre  implies,  that  we  are  misled  by  something  negative  or  indi- 
rect in  another's  words  or  actions :  deeipere  always  denotes,  that  the 
person  deceived  is  imposed  upon  by  something  positive  and  express 
in  the  person  deceiving.     {Crombie,  Gymnasium,  vol.  2,  p.  437.) 

9.  iVam,  si  nomine,  dec.  Cicero*s  argument  may  be  briefly  sUted 
as  Mows  :  If  you  employ  a  nomenclator,  Cato,  you  impose  upoQ 
and  mislead  your  fellow-citizens,,  whether  you  yourself  actually  know 
their  names  or  not.  If  you  do  not  know  their  names  but  obtain 
them  from  the  nomenclator,  you  of  course  deceive  others,  by  salu- 
ting them  after  you  have  learnt  their  names,  as  if  you  had  been  Uh^ 
acquainted  with  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  yon  actually  know 
their  names,  and  only  take  a  nomenclator  with  you  because  it  is 
customary  so  to  do,  here  again  you  are  guilty  of  deception,  for  yoa 
do  not  merely  let  him  whisper  the  name  of  the  par^  mto  your  ear 
as  a  matter  of  form,  but  you  actually  ask  hun  first  about  the  name, 
as  if  you  were  quite  ignorant  of  it,  although  you  know  veiy  well  all 
the  time  what  the  person's  appellation  is: 

10.  Sin  etiam  si  noris.  The  common  text  has.  Sin  Uiam  noris. 
We  have  adopted  the  coniectural  emendation  of  Lamlnmn.— Tomeii 
per  m^mitarem  appeUandi  suni.  Namely,  as  a  matter  of  meie  form 
•nd  custom,  the  candidate  asking  and  the  slave  whisperii^  the  ^^mi 
although  the  former  knovra  very  welfaheady  what  it  It 

11.  Cur  anie  petis  quum  insusurratit.  "  Why  do  yon  actually 
aak  the  person's  name  before  he  has  whispered  it  mto  >our  earr» 

18.  Haee  emma,  &c.  «« If  yoa  measure  all  these  things  by  tU 
lUHiges  of  the  state,  they  are  correct  enough :  but  if  yoa  wish  to 
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wetgfa  them  carefully  by  the  precepts  of  yoar  own  philosophy,  they  1 28 
wiU  be  found  to  be  very  wicked  in  their  nature."    More  freely,  "  if 
you  refer  all  these  things  to  the  usages  of  the  state,"  &c. 

13.  Fruttus  itli  Ivdorum,  &c.  **  That  gratification  which  is  do- 
med from  public  shows,**  dec. — CorttparaverurU.  '^  Prepared  for 
them,*'  i.  e.  instituted  for  their  gratification. 

14.  Nee  eandida/is,  &c.  *'  Nor  are  candidates  to  be  deprived 
of  that  exercise  of  friendly  feelings  which  is  a  proof  rather  of  their 
generosity  than  of  a  wish  to  corrupt."  More  literally,  "  which  in- 
dicates generosity  niore  than  bribery." 

15.  At  enim  te,  dec.  The  particles  at  enim  are  here,  as  else- 
where, elliptical.  **  But  all  else  you  will  say  is  of  comparatively 
trifling  importance, /or  the  interests  of  the  republic  led  you  in  fact 
to  undertake  this  accusation,**  i.  e.  a  regard  for  the  public  welfare 
led  you,**  dec. 

16.  Cre4o,  Cato,  dec.  "  I  easily  believe,  Cato,  that  you  came 
here  with  those  feelings  and  with  that  intention.  But  you  make  a 
slip,  through  want  of  reflection,**  i.  e.  you  go  wrong,  you  defeat  your 
own  purpose. 

1.  Clamo  aique  tester.    "  Loudly  proclaim,  and  call  you  all  to  J  29 
witness.** — AudUe,  audite  connUem.     **  Hear,  hear  your  counsel.*' 
—Usque  eo,     **  To  such  a  degree.*'     So  far. 

2.  Latius  patet'j  dec.  Cicero  now  argues  on  the  importance  of 
havhig  a  person  of  eneigy  add  military  experience  in  the  consulship 
during  the  ensuing  year. 

8.  Equus  TVojanus.  A  highly  figurative  allusion  to  the  seeds 
of  the  conspiracy  that  were  still  lurking  at  Rome. 

4.  Capias  HUus,  "  Those  troops  of  his.**  His  secret  partisansy 
with  whose  movements  Cicero  was  in  a  great  degree  acquainted.— > 
It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Lentulus  and  the  other  accomplices 
bad  not  yet  been  detected  and  punished. 

6.  In  eoffite  atqve  in  eervicibus  nostris.  Equivalent  here  to  in 
caput  aique  in  cervices  nostras^  with  the  idea  of  continuance,  or 
lasting  luu'm,  annexed.  Similar  examples  occur  in  many  of  the  an- 
cient writers.  Consolt  Foreellini  Lex,  Tot.  Lot,  s.  y.  in,  sub 
tmf. 

6.  Iniegrnm  amsulem,  *'  An  upright  consj^l,"  i.  e.  an  honest 
patriotic  consul,  and  not  one  contaminated  by  any  Union  of  principle 
or  action  with  Catiline.  Compare  Manutius  :  **  Integrum  consn- 
tern,  h.  e.  malts  consiliis  rum  infectum." 

7.  Et  natura,  etfortuna.  "  In  both  principles  and  fortune,**  i.  a 
B  man  of  correct  principles  and  ample  means.  Such  a  person  would, 
of  cooise,  be  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  republic,  and  the  exist- 
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129  "^  "^"^  ^  fluoi"!  Mid  would  Invc  no  with.fer  any . nMlufion or 
obuige,  becawe  not  a  mm  of  ooedy  fortane. 

8.  K<«/nt  senUniiU.  "  By  your  flootence^"  i.  o.  by  yonropjii- 
iom  a*  judgea  io  tho  praaent  caae.  For  Morana  ia  aoch  a  man  a« 
haa  jiMi  boon  deacrtbod  by  ma,  and  the  paitiaana  of  Catilino  wqnU 
rejoice  in  having  him  dhvon  ftom  tho  conaulahip»  by  yow  amtoneo 
of  ooodemnatioo. 

9.  In  campo.  Comparo  ahapter  26,  of  tha  presont  apae<li,  and 
Or.  in  Ctit.  1,  6.— Domt  mau.  Alluding  to  the  attempt  t»  aaaM- 
ainate  him  at  hie  own  home.     Or,  m  Cmt,  1, 4. 

10.  KiUmiu  JoMuariu.    Compare  ndi»  2,  page  96^ 

11.  Aui.  A  chaam  oceoia  here  in  the  MSS.  Scbutt  propoaea 
to  fiU  it  up,  and  re-model  the  whole  aentence  aa  foHowa :  '*  Nohu 
mthitraru  Caft/ttiom  tju»qne  wowm  madiocntea  emuUn^  mtt  naifofia 
on*,  m  rempMie^un  guuaari.''* 

IS.  R$iptMieM  quaeriiur,  **  la  soaght  for  againat  the  repobKc," 
i.  o.  the  lepublie  is  not  aoaght  to  be  injured  by  ordinary  mcana,  auch 
aa  <*  a  honful  law/*  or  *'the  pemiciotia  inflaance  of  bribery/'  dee. 

130  ^-  ^^  '^*-    "  ^^^  '^  cloae."    Thia  apeecb  waa  doliYered  in 
tho  month  of  November,  and  the  new  conaola  wodd  be  inataUed  on 

tfao  firai  of  January  coming. 
2.  VicaHum  nuae  dUig€iUi9e»    "  Who  ia  to  auceeed  ma  in  nj 


8.  Tempettmiem  onm  tiU.    *^The  atorma  that  impend  over  your 
own  year,"  i.  e.  over  your  magiatracy  aa  tribune. 

4.  DtiignaH  irikuni  The  alldaion  here  ia,  moat  prababty,  to  Q. 
Metellua  Nepoa,  the  aame  who  afterward  prevented  Cieeio  from 
making  the  cuatomary  addteia  to  the  people,  at  tho  cloae  of  bia  eon- 
aul8hip.-^£meati  thinka,  that  ietignaH  ought  to  be  removed  from 
the  text,  becanae,  according  to  him,  the  now  tiibiinea  bad  already 
entered  on  office  when  thia  apeech  waa  deUveiod.  He  obaarvea, 
that  had  they  not  entered  already  on  office,  they  could  not  have  held 
an  aaaembly  the  day  previous.  But  the  text  only  apeaJca  of  an  ao- 
aembly  that  had  been  held,  without  apecifying  by  whom.  The  aoe- 
pieaaion  vox  ftrmdrntOy  moreover,  doea  not  nocenarily  impty  m  • 
apeech  on  the  part  of  the  new  magiatrate,  it  may  denote  a  mno 
lomaric  made  by  him,  on  being  preaented  to  the  people  by  the 
ttibunea  of  tho  current  year.  The  chief  argument,  however,  agaimft 
Emeati'a  emendation,  ia  in  the  datea.  The  new  tribunea  did  not 
enter  upon  office  until  the  fourth  day  before  the  Idea  of  December, 
and  every  thing  connected  with  tlus  speech  plainly  ahowa,  that  it 
waa  delivered  before  the  Nooea  of  the  aame  month,  for  on  that  daf 
tba  aonipiraton  aireated  by  Cicero  were  condemned. 
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Pai^e. 

.5.  Tua  mens.    "  yoar  own  foresight  "-^Qut  te  ad  trihunahis,  \  3Q 
dtc.  "  Who  reqaested  you  to  stand  candidate  for  the  tribuneship," 
i«  0.  in  order  that  you  might  thwart  the  i^efarious  schemes  of  Metel- 
1ns  and  others. 

^  A  L,  CaiiUna  et  Cn.  Pisone^  dec.  At  the  close  of  the  con- 
sulship of  M.  Lepidus  and  Volcatius  Tullos.  Compare  Or.  in  Cai. 
1,6:  "  Potesiru  hujus  vitae  lux"  dtc. 

7.  Meo  nomine.  "  On  my  own  account."  Equivalent  to  prop- 
ter me  ipnmL  Compare  chapter  36,  **  Afrieam  palrui  svt  nomine.*' 
Cicero  means,  that  they  did  not  seek  his  destruction  so  much  out  of 
personal  hatred,  as  in  order  to  remove  a  faithful  guardian  of  the 
public  welfare. 

8.  Ei  agunl  et  moliuniur.  "  They  are  both  attempting,  aye, 
and  striving  earnestly  to  effect." — Quantum  ammit  quatUum  in- 
genii.     **  How  much  courage,  how  much  talent." 

9.  Coneulari  auctoritate  et  auxiUo  spoliatam.  By  the  condem* 
nation  of  Murena. 

10.  Ne  eujficiatur  consul.  <*  Lest  a  new  consul  be  substituted," 
I.  e.  in  place  of  Murena,  if  condemned.  Compare,  as  regards  the 
force  of  svJUeere,  the  explanation  o(  Emesti :  **  Sufficere,  in  locum 
alterius  creare  :  de  magislratilrtiSn  inprimis  consulibust  qui  in  locum 
mortui  consuiis,  out  de  ambiiu  damnatiy  die.,  creantur.** 

11.  Videni  te  in  tuorumf  6ui.'  We  have  inserted  te  after  vidcnt 
on  the  conjecture  of  Matthiae,  who  thinks  that  it  haa  been  accident- 
ally omitted  by  the~copyists. 

13.  Siifi  objici  posse.  "  May  be  exposed  to  them,"  i.  e.  to  their 
attacks. — Silanum.  Plutarch  says,  that  aftor  Cato  had  declared 
his  mtention  of  prosecuting  every  one  who  should  have  recourse  to 
""bribeiy,  he  took  very  good  care,  that  Silanus,  who  had  married 
his  ttster  Servilia,  should  be  excepted.  {Vil.  Cat.  Min.  c.  21.) 
This  would  seem  to  imply  that  Silanus  in  cemmon  with  Moreoa 
lay  open  to  the  charge  of  bribezy,  for  which  we  find  elsewhere  no 
mnthority  whatever. 

13.  Non  eupidum.  **  Not  ambitions."  Manutius  understands 
rerum  novarum,  "  not  desirous  of  a  change." — Fortuna.  eonstiiutumf 
dec.     Alluding  to  his  private  wealth. 

14.  Animo  et  usu^  dec.  "  Of  spirit  and  experience  for  executing 
whatever  you  may  wish." 

1.  Hujusce  rei  potestas,  dec.     ''The  means  of  accomplishing  JO  | 
this  result  are  placed  wholly  in  your  hands."     You  hold,  in  the 
present  case  the  whole  republic  under  your  care.  You  are  its  pilots," 
L  e.  the  helm  is  in  your  hands,  and  it  is  for  you  to  guide  us  safely 
thiough  the  stoim. 
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131  *•  P^tunt  roHonet  iHitu.  •*  Hw  plans  demand/*— il»xtZitf.  "Of 
her  wonted  aid."-— £/<  minuaiurt  dtc.  *'  That  the  number  of  her 
leaders,  capaMe  of  resisting  his  fory,  be  diminished." 

3.  DepuUo  advergario.  Alluding  to  Murena,  and  to  the  stai^ 
je  would  take  against  the  lionspirators,  in  support  of  the  govern- 
ment and  laws.  Hence  he  is  called  the  opponent  of  the  turbulent 
tribunes,  and  hence  his  condemnation  {depulso  adversaria)  would 
leave  them  more  at  liberty  to  estcite  commotions  in  the  state. 

4.  Idemfu  igitur  deieetii  6lc.  **  Will  men  distinguished  for  in- 
tegfity  and  wisdom,  men  selected  from  the  first  orders  of  the  state, 
come  then  to  the  same  decision  with  that  most  audacious  gladiator, 
that  foe  to  the  republic  t'*  The  addresS  is  to  the  indices,  the 
gladiator  is  Catiline. 

6.  Afud  Anienem.  **  At  the  Anio."  Here,  in  the  second  Ptt 
nic  war,  Hannibal  pitched  hie  camp,  at  three  miles*  distance  from 
Rome.  Compare  Livy,  (2(^  10) :  **  hUtr  kaee^  Hannibal  ad  Ani* 
enemfluviumy  tria  millia  passuum  ab  urbe  castra  admovit." 

6.  Nonnemo,  dfcc.  "  There  are  6ome,  there  are  some  foes  even 
in  that  aanctoary  of  the  republic,  I  say,  in  the  very  senate  itself.** 
Nmmemo  is  here  equivalent  to  aliquisj  bat  oar  idiom  requires  the 
phinl.— It  is  well  known  ^at  several  of  the  senators  were  implicat- 
ed in  the  conspiracy.  Consult  Sallast,  B.  C 1. 17. 

7.  Faxint.  The  old  form  for  fettrint.  The  earlier  mode  of 
•Mjngating  this  verb  was  fatioy  facsi  (faxi),  factamy  facere.  Com- 
pare StruvCf  uber  die  Lai.  Decl.  und  Conj.  p.  171.  Mcqq. — ^This  old 
form,  faxint  was  retained,  in  common  with  faxU  and  other  similar 
Ones,  principally  in  solemn  adjurations,  dec. 

8.  Meu9  eoUega.  Antonius.— ^J^^o  logatus.  Compare  note  9, 
page  23. — Hoc  quod  toneeptum^  Ac.  •*  Will  dispel  and  crush 
that  danger  which,  conceived  in  its  bosom,  the  republic  is  now  oa 
the  point  of  bringing  Torth.*' 

0.  Hate,  These  same  dangers. -^IZnte^  erit  eonstd,  Sec,  If 
Murena  be  condemned,  Silanus  will  be  the  only  consul  in  oiSce  ; 
and  his  time  will  be  occupied,  not  by  the  affairs  and  dangers  of  the 
■tate,  but  by  the  Section  of  a  colleague ;  for  the  seditious  tribunea 
will  oppose  him  in  all  his  movements,  and  in  this  way  much  valu- 
dUe  time  will  be  lost  to  the  republic. 

10.  Impedituri  sint.  There  is  here  another  chasm  in  the  MSS., 
tiioagh  smaller  than  the  one  previously  mentioned.  Some  editon 
tneett  mdeiiSi  others  parati  sunt,  OA  conjecture. 

11.  ImporiHTut.  The  common  text  has  CatUinae  after  importuniu 
But  many  editors  regard  it  as  a  mere  gloss,  and  we  have  therefore 
thrown  it  out 


18.  Virsakhtr  in  ^$lri9  furor.     *<  WUd  fioywiH  loigBmjrottr  X3| 
camp/* — In  campo  exercitus.     "An  armed  force  in  the  CaMpUB 
Martins."    The  aUusion  is  to  the  partisans  of  CatiiiDe  who  will* 
come  armed  to  the  covutia,  when  Silamis  shall  convene  tli«  people 
to  vote  for  a  new  consul  in  the.  place  of  Murena. 
.    U  Si  onuUa  »uu  praestdiitt  dec.     '*  If  tbs  repiMe  shall  be  foi^  J  32 
nishcd  with  other  means  of  protection." 

2.  Potior,  **  Dearer,"  L  e.  to  exeicise  a  more  powerful  swaj. 
— iVtf  consulari  auctoriiaiOt  ^dtc.  **  I  exhort  you  in  censidenkbn 
of  my  consular  authority,"  i.  e.  by  my  consular  office. 

3.  Defensoris,  The  common  text  has  vel  lie/siisartt,  but  we 
have  rejected  mZ  with  Emesti  and  Schiijtz.  Beck  encloses  it  wstb- 
in  brackets. — Manutius  doubts  whether  it  be  correct  latiiuty  to  ssy 
oro  tUque  olfseerojidem,  and  Graevius  inclines  the  same  way.  But 
we  have  in  Plautus,  {Athph.  1,  1,  217,)  ^^^ooero  tuom  Jidem/' 
Compare  Ernesti,  ad  Uc. 

4.  Corporit  morbo.  Murena  was  then  labouring  under  invcM 
indisposition. — Reeentem  gratvUationem.  **  His  recent  lelicilatioB&^ 
A  tbankssriving  had  been  decreed,  in  the  name  of  Murena,  for  his 
Boccesses  against  Mithridatet. 

6.  Municipiiim  antiqmotiiMim,  Lannvinm,  of  vdiicb  Mnnaa 
was  a  native.     Consult  Geographical  Index. 

6.  Sqwdoro  sordiduo.  **  Of  squalid  appearance  and  in  neglected 
attire."  It  was  customary  at  Rome  for  those  accnsed  of  capital  or 
heavy  offences,  to  appear  in  public  arrayed  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  be  best  calculated  to  excite  compassion. — LacrynUo  et  motr^ 
Ofo  ptrdilus,    "  Spent  with  tears  and  sorrow." 

7.  iTUuetwP,    **  He  looks  with  an  earnest  eye  to." 

8.  Hoc  re.  "  On  that  very  account,"  i.  e.  the  eonsnlship  to 
wbich  he  had  been  elected.  Orellius  suggests  hoe  sum  sum  re, 
SchUU  proposes  either  una  emm  hoc  sum  re,  or  else  com  hoc  nan 
re.    No  change,  however,  is  requisite. 

9.  Atifue  tie,  <&c.  "  For  thus  does  Mwena,"  dec.,  i.  &  in  tariM 
such  as  the  following. — Si  nuUiuo  oureSf  dec.  **  If  he  has  woim4* 
ed  the  ears  or  the  feelings  of  no  individual,"  i.  e.  if  moderation  has 
always,  dictated  his  words,  always  regulated  his  conduct. 

10.  Modestiae  locus.  **  An  asylum  for  moderation." — Demi$oi$ 
toiiiU&iM.     "  For  the  dejected." 

1 1.  Misericordiam  tpolidtio  conouimiuot  dee.  **  To  be  stripped  cf 
the  consulship  ought,  O  judges,  to  cany  with  it  a  strong  claim  to  out 
compassion."  LiteFslly,  **  the  being  despoiled  of  the  coosulshq),"  dfce. 

13.  Una  enim  ertptttn^r,  dec.  Cicero  means  to  expsess  tfaa 
idea,  that  in  losing  the  r»rainlship  th»  peison  jftfenreA  la  ioefiff  hi>ftB> 
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122  -^^"W^Kom  mlUm.    «  No  dainw  to  «nYy,"  L  e.  nothii^  worth 
enjoying  in  the  office. 
•     13.  Objidtur.     "The  bolder  of  it  is  exposed. "-^CoNdoiK&tf# 
§eiitiotantm.    Refemhg  to  the  tribunes  of  the  commons. 

14.  Jn  hoc  praecUaro  consnlaiu.  **  In  this  distinguished  post  of  con- 
sal."    PraecUaro  is  said  with  a  tinge  of  irony :  in  this  distinguidied 
post,  as  many  call  it,  and  take  it  to  be. 
133      ^'  ^^^  vutrii  sententiis  affiixerUit,    **Yoti  shall  dash  this 
man  in  sorrow  to  the  ground  by  your  decision,"  i.  e.  shall  condemn 
him. 

3.  Quo  $€  muer  vertet  1  The  peroration  here  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful. *^ Locus"  says  Manutius,  **ad commoundammisericoriiam 
«pii9Minnu" 

8.  Laureaiam  in  9ua  gratuUUenOf  dec  *'  Becked  with  laurel 
amid  his  own  felicitations." 

4.  Lugenum.  "  Plunged  in  mourning."  Cicero  purposely 
uses  this  form  of  expression,  instead  of  lugenH  timUem,  for  the  sake 
of  greater  strength. 

6.  Misfra.     '^  Wretched  parent." 

6.  Nova  poena  Ugis.  The  Tullian  law  (lex  TieUta)  had  onfy  no. 
cently  been  passed,  which  added  ten  yean'  exile  to  the  penalties  be- 
fore inflicted  by  the  laws  upon  the  ci^e  of  ambiiuM. 

7.  At  haJfct  magnum  dolorem,  dec.  **  Ah !  but  it  brings  wiUi  it 
a  deep  pang  of  sorrow,"  dtc. 

8.  Summa  cum  imperio,     **  When  invested  with  supreme  com- 


9.  C.  Jfurenam, /ra<r«m  sttttfli.  C.  licinius  Murena.  He  was 
governor  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  is  the  Same  individual  of  whom 
fikiUust  speaks,  J9.  C.  42. 

.  10.  Qui  hujus  ddort  Qutfor  qui*.  Compare  note  10,  page  68. 
So  alsOf  qut  ilkus  moeror  erit  1 — The  student  will  note  the  distinc- 
tion here  between  hujut  and  t^tus.  **  Wliat  anguish  on  the  part  of 
the  former?  What  deep  affliction  on  that  of  the  latter?"  Hm 
same  remark  a]j]f)lie8  here,  that  was  made  in  a  previous  note  respect- 
ing an  apparent  violation  of  the  rule  concerning  Ate  and  tUe.  i2ii»- 
ju$  refers  to  Murena,  Cicero's  client,  and  iUvu»  to  his  distant 
brother.  ^     ' 

U.  QuatUa  autem  perturbatiOf  dec.  "  What  a  reverse  of  ib»> 
tone,  what  a  change  of  langu^e,"  i.  e.  how  changed  the  condition 
of  the  one,  how  altered  the  language  of  both* 

18.  Conservate  popuU  Romani  benefieium.  **  Pfipserve  unto  him 
the  favour  which  the  Roman  people  have  conferred,"  i.  e.  establisb 
by  your  decision  his  claims  to  the  consolshqp. 
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13.  Junonu  Sospitae.  There  waH  at  LanaWain,  whence  the  |33 
family  o(  Murena  came,  a  temple  aacred  to  Juno  Soapit«.  The  lio- 
mana  had  a  joint  right  of  aachficing  to  Ihia  goddeaa,  and  an  annual 
offering  waa  made  by  the  Roman  consnla.  Accoiding  to  Livy,  (8, 
14,)  the  people  of  Lanuvium  were  allowed  by  the  Roroana  to  con- 
tinue the  worship  of  this  goddess,  on  condition  that  the  lacter  people 
shared  in  it  alOng  with  them.  Goinpaie,  aa  regards  thia  same  deity, 
Liv.  40,  19.— 0».  Fast.  6,  60.— 5iL  Zitoi.  13,  364,  and  Cic.  N.  D. 

1,  39.  The  last-mentioned  writer  describes  the  effigy  of  the  god- 
desa,  as  arrayed  in  a  goat-skin,  bearing  a  small  shield  and  a  spear,  and 
rhaving  on  little  slippers  turned  up  at  the  toes.  '*  Cum  pelU  cap- 
rituif  cum  kastOt  cum  tcutulo,  cum  calceolui  repandu.**  Consult 
alao  MoTUfaucon,  Antiq.  Explic.  lib.  2,  c.  6.  fig.  10. 

14.  Facere.  Supply  rem  dtmfuim,  or,  what  is  maeh8impler» 
taera  from  the  previous  saaria  pairiu.  The  analogy  between  this 
usage  of  facaret  and  that  of  the  Greek  pf^tw  or  (pinp  is  wmtb 
nounff. 

1.  Domestiaim  et  suum  conndem.    "A  domestic  consul,  and  234 
one  whom  abe  regards  as  her  own/'    The  epithets  domesiicum 

and  «tt|un  beautifully  allude  to  the  circumstance  of  Murena'a  family 
hayitig  come  from  Lanuvium. 

2.  ConfermaJtio  mea.     "  My  strong  assurance  in  his  behalf.*' 

3.  Com!lnendo  vobis.     **  Confide  to  your  care." 

4.  Otii:     "  Of  public  tranquillity." 

5.  Studiosiasimum  bonorum,  **  Most  zealous  for  the  welfare  of 
the  good." 

6.  Ut  promUtam  et  Bpandeam.    "  As  to  promise  and  pledge.** 


mf^0^f*^^^^t^i^*^0*^^M^^0*0*^^*f^f^M^0*t*^<%l*M^t^0*^Mf*^^^l*^^*m^MM^^^^^^^^^^0m 
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Absybtvs,  son  of  Aeete*.  king  of  Colckis,  and  brother  of  Medea. 
His  sister,  when  accompanying  Jason,  who  was  bearing  off  the  golden 
fleece,  is  fabied  by  the  poets  to  have  put  to  death  the  young  prince,  and 
to  have  scattered  bis  limbs  along  the  route  which  her  fother  would  take 
in  pursuing  her.  The  stratagem  succeeded,  and  Aeetes  stopped  to  col* 
lect  the  mangled  remains  of  his  son,  thus  enabling  his  daughter  and  Jason 
to  make  their  escape,  (hid.  TrisL  9,  9. — Senee,  Med.  963. — Lucan. 
Phars.  3,  190. 

Abmilius,  PauUus.     Vid.  Paullus. 

Akmilius,  Scaurus.     Vid.  Scaurus. 

Afranius,  a  celebrated  Roman,  consul  A.  IT.  C.  694,  B.  C.  60,  and 
one  of  Pompey*s  lieutenants  during  the  civil  wars.  After  the  defeat  at 
Phaisalia,  he  crosseft  into  Africa  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Thapsos. 
Bemg  taken  prisoner  along  with  Faustus  Sylla,  in  the  rout  that  ensued  of 
the  Pompeian  army,  he  was  put  to  death  along  with  that  individual  by 
order  of  Caesar.  Suet.  Vii.  Jul.  75. — Caet.  B.  Afric.  95.^Di6  Cass. 
48,  12.— Orws.  6,  16. 

AhAla,  Caius  Servilios,  master  of  the  horse  to  the  dictator  Cincin- 
natus.  Spurius  Melius,  who  had  been  accused  of  aspiring  to  regal  power, 
having  refused  to  appear  before  the  dictator  when  oraerra  so  to  do,  Aha« 
la,  who  bore  the  summons  to  him,  slew  him  in  the  very  midst  of  the  as- 
sembled people  whom  be  was  endeavouring  to  excite  in  his  behalf.  The 
dictator  commended  the  act.  Ahala,  though  he  at  first  incurred  the  resent- 
ment of  the  populace  for  this  bold  discharge  of  duty,  was  subsequently, 
however,  raised  to  the  consulship.  Liv.  4,  14,  and  30. — Therjp  is  a  great 
variation,  9s  regards  the  praenomen  of  this  individual,  in  the  MSS.  and 
the  editions  of  Cicero.  In  the  first  oration  aminst  Catiline,  c.  1,  he  is 
called,  in  the  common  text,  Quinius,  where  Muretus  and  Pighius  give 
the  true  reading -CotiM,  which  Emesti  adopts.  In  the  oration /iro  d4fmOf 
e.  82,  he  is  styledi  on  the  other-hand,  Marcus  Servilius  Ahala.  In  this 
latter  passa^,  Cicero  informs  us,  that  he  was  exiled  by  the  people  for 
shying  Melius,  though  subsequently,  as  above  stated,  advanced  to  the 
censunr  office. 

AntiAjhus,  sumamed  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  and  the  third  of  tht 
name.  He  came  in  collision  with  the  Romans,  on  attempting  to  reduce 
under  his  tway  Um  cities  of  Asia  Minor  as  well  as  the  whole  of  Greece 
467  39 
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Theae  cin«i  implored  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  who  sent  dcpotin 
to  Antiocbus,*  commanding  him  to  give  up  the  conqnests  he  had  nmde  in 
this  quarter.  Antiochus,  urged  on  by  Hannibal,  to  whom  he  had  given 
an  asylum  in  his  dominions,  paid  no  regard  to  these  ordezs,  and  became, 
in  consequence,  involve  in  war  with  the  republic.  Neglecting,  however, 
to  follow  the  plan  of  operations  marked  out  for  him  by  Hannibal,  he  soon 
irienced  the  fatal  effects  of  his  error.  Acilius  Glabrio  defeated  loam 
bermopylae  and  compelled  him  to  flee  into  Asia ;  and  Scipio  Asiatkus 

ine^a  decisive  victory  over  him  at  Magnesia  in  the  latter  country. 

impelled  to  sue  for  peace,  he  only  obtained  it  on  very  hard  conditions. 
The  ilomans  made  the  range  of  mount  Taurus  the  limit  of  his  power  on 
the  aide  of  lower  Asia,  and  reduced  to  the  form  of  provinces  all  the 
countries  which  he  had  possessed  on  this  side  of  the  mountains  just  men- 
tioned. They  obliged  him  also  to  stipulate  for  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute  of  two  thousand  talents.  As  his  treasury  could  not  support  this 
heavy  tax,  he  resolved,  in  order  to  replenish  his  resources,  to  pillage  the 
temple  of  Belus,  in  Susiaua,  but  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  irritated 
at  the  sacrilegious  attempt,  slew  him  with  his  followers,  B.  C.  187.  He 
bad  reigned  36  years.    Justin.  31,  32.— F/oru*,  2,  8.— 2ii».  34,  59. 

Antonics,  Caius,  son  of  M.  Antonius  the  orator,  and  brother  of  M. 
Antonius  Creticus  the'  father  of  the  triumvir.  He  was  originally  in 
habita  of  very  groat  intimacy  with  Catiline,  and  the  arrangement  was, 
that  these  two  should  stand  for  the  consulship,  and,  if  they  succeeded, 
commence,  while  in  this  high  office,  their  plans  of  revolution.  Cicero 
defeated  this  scheme,  and  bein^  elected  consul,  with  Antonius  for  his 
colleague,  succeeded  in  .detaching  ihe  other  from  the  conspiracy,  and 
from  every  other  design  formed  against  the  state.  He  effected  this  de- 
sirable object  by  yieldmg  to  Antonius  the  rich  ^ovince  of  Macedonia, 
which  had  fallen  to  his  own  lot.  After  the  conspiracy  was  crushed,  An- 
tonius went  to  his  province  of  Macedonia,  where  he  continued  (or  two 
years  ;  but,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and  banished^ 
for  having  been  ^MJky  of  extortion  and  having  made  war  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  province.  He  was  a  man  of  very  dissolute  habita,  and,  bo- 
fore  be  obtained  the  consulship,  had  been  expelled  by  the  censors  from 
the  senate  for  inmioral  conduct.  SalUst,  B.  C.  26.-^Iiv.  Epit.  103. — 
Cic.  in  Vat,  II.— Id.  pro  Coel.  31. 

Antonius,  Marcus,  a  celebrated  Roman  orator,  grandfather  of  the 
triumvir.  After  having  been  praetor,  and  haying  durmg  his  praetonhip^ 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  pirates  of  Ciiicia,  he  was  raised  to>  the  con- 
sulship, A.  U.  C.  65.5,  B.  C.  99.  He  is  more  eminent^  however,  in  Ro- 
man bis^ry,  as  an  orator  than  a  statesman.  Ho  was  the  most  employed 
patron  of  his  time  ;  and,  of  all  his  contemporaiies^  was  shiefly  courted 
by  clients,  as  he  was  ever  willing  to  undertake  any  cause  wh^li  was  m- 
posed  to  him..  He  possessed  a  ready  memory,  and  a  remaikable  I^ImI 
of  introducing  every  thing  where  it  could  he  placed  with  most  effect 
He  had  a  frankness  of  manner,  which  precluded  any  cuspieica  of  artifice, 
lind  gave  to  all  his  orations  an  appearance  of  beii^  the  unpremeditated 
effusions  of  an  honest  heart.  But,  though  there  was  no  apparent  prep- 
aration in  his  speeches,  he  always  spoke  so  well,  that  the  judges  were 
never  sufficiently  prepared  against  the  efleeta  of  his  eloquence.  His 
language  was  not  perfectly  pure,  nor  of  a  constantly  sustained  elcguoe^ 
but  It  was  of  a  solid  and  judicioua  character,  weli  a/iplM  to  his  purpose^ 
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Ifif  gettuie,  too,  wu  a|^ro|iriate ;  his  voice  strong  snd  dunUe,  thoogh 
natunlly  hoane ;  but  eren  this  defect  he  turned  to  advantage,  by  fre- 
quently and  easily  adopting  a  moumfnl  and  querulous  tone,  which,  in 
criminal  cases,  excited  compassion,  and  more  readily  gained  the  belief 
of  his  judges.  He  left,  however,  as  we  are  informed  by  Cicero,  hardly 
any  orations  behind  him,  having  resolved  never  to  publish  any  of  hw 
pleadings,  lest  he  should  be  convicted  of  maintaining  in  one  cause  some* 
thing  that  was  inconsistent  with  what  he  had  alleged  in  another. — ^Durinff 
the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  Antonius  declared  for  the  latter,  and 
was  in  consequence  proscribed  by  Marius.  His  place  of  concealment 
having  been  ciiscoveied  through  the  indiscretion  of  a  friend,  a  party  of 
soldiers  was  sent  to  put  him  to  death.  The  eloquent  appeal  of  the  orator, 
however,  checked  their  murderous  purpose,  and  drew  tears  from  their 

S^es,  when  Annius,  their  leader,  who  had  remained  without,  impatient  at 
eir  delay,  was  compelled  to  enter  the  place  himself,  and  despatch  An- 
tonius with  his  own  hand.  Dunlop's  Hitt.  Rom.  IM.  vol.  2,  p.  211.— 
Cic.  de  Oral.  2,  2— Id.  Brut.  36— -irf.  de  Oral.  3,  3.— Ko/.  Max.  7, 8. 

Antonius,  Marcus,  surnamed  Creticus,  son  of  Antonius  the  orator, 
and  iather  of  the  triumvir.  Having  obtained  the  praetorship,  A.  U.  C. 
678,  through  the  interest  of  the  consul  Cotu,  and  the  faction  of  Cethe-. 
gus,  he  was  charged  with  the  war  against  the  pirates.  He  pillaged, 
however,  the  provmces  which  had  been  intrusted '  to  his  defence,  and 
having  advanced  toward  Crete,  was  defeated  in  an  engagement  oflf  that 
island.  The  appellation  of  Creticus  was  given  him  from  this  circum- 
stance, as  a  mark  of  derision.  He*is  said  to  have  died  of  chagho  at  his 
defeat.  Flonu,  3,  7.— Lis.  EpU,  99.-^Cic,  in  Verr.  2,  3.— li.  in 
Verr.  3,  91. 

Archias,  Attlus  Licinius,  a  Greek  poet,  bom  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  and 
better  known  by  the  discourse  which  Cicero  pronounced  in  his  favour, 
than  by  any  productions  of  his  own.  He  came-to  Rome  at  an  early  age, 
and  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  there,  teaching;  the  Greek  language 
and  literature,  and  giving  instruction  particularly  m  the  department  of 
poetical  composition.  Among  his  pupils  was  Cicero,  who  has  returned 
the  favour  by  transmitting  the  name  of  his  preceptor  to  posteri^.  Ar- 
chias lived  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  several  distinguished  Roman 
families,  and  accompanied  the  celebrated  L.  Lucullus  in  his  expedition 
a^inst  Mithridates,  and  also  in  his  travels  through  Asia,  Greece,  and 
Sicily.  It  was  during  his  visit  to  Magna  Graecifl^,  m  company  with  this 
illustrious  patron,  that  he.obuined  the  rights  of  citizenship  at  Heraclea 
in  Lucania,  which  led  subsequently  to  his  procuring  the  same  privilege 
at  Rome.  This  latter  point,  however,  having  been  contested  by  a  cer- 
tain individual  named  Qiatios,^led  to  the  delivery  of  4he  celebrated  ora- 
tion in  his  favour,  by  his  old  pupil  Cicero.— The  works  of  Archias  are 
lost,  except  some  epigrams  in  the  Antholoffy.  While  still  quite  young, 
he  composed  a  poem  on  the  Cimbric  war,  which  gained  for  him 'the  hvout 
of  Marius,  who  was  in  general  but  little  alive  to  the  charms  of  poetio 
composition.  At  a  later  period  of  his  life,  the  Mithridatic  war  became  a 
theme  for  his  Muse.  In  a  third  poem  he  gave  a  prophetic  interpretation 
to  a  circumstance  which  had  happened  to  the  infant  Roscius ;  and  Cicero 
ipeaks  also  of  a  poem  which  he  had  commenced  on  the  subject  of  his 
consulship.  The  Anthology  contains  thirty-five  cpigrama  under  tne 
name  of  Archias,  but  some  of  them  ai:?  attribute4  b^  the  cQRunent»ton 
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to  t  cMaib  Arehia*  of  Micedontt,  or  another  of  thb  same  name,  a  natiTd 
of  Bysantiam ;  others  again  aacrfhe  them  to  Archiaa  the  gtammarian,  or 
the  younger.  Hence,  it  is  probaule  thai  very  few  if  any  of  them  are  by 
Archiaa  of  Antioch.  Cie.  fro  Arth, — H,  de  Divin.  c.  26.^Jaeobs  ti 
AmtJUd.  Gr£U.  vol.  S,  p:  92.^SchoeU,  Hist.  Lit.  Or.  vol.  4,  p.  43. 

AaiOBABzAifBs,  king  of  Oappedocia,  and  the  first  of  the  name.  He 
aacended  the  throne  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  aboat  B.  C.  91, 
after  (he  expulsion  of  the  false  Ariarathea.  Mithridates  and  Tigranes 
united  against  him,  and  drove  him  twice  from  his  kingdom  ;  bat  he  was 
as  often  restored,  once  by  Sylla,  and  again  by  Pompey,  the  latter  ^ 
whom  added  to^his  dominions  Sophene,  a  province  of  Armenia.  Ario- 
bananea  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  second  of  the  name.  Justin^ 
98,  3— il/^tt,  R.  S.  ^.-^Id.  B.  M.  10,  teqq. 

AeistotIlbs,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  born  at  Stagyrat  B.  C.  -384. 
Cicero  alludes  to  him  in  the  oration  for  Mnrena,  as  bemg  one  of  those 
I^ilosophers  from  whose  writings  he  had  imbibed  principles  of  an  oppo- 
aite  nature  to  those  which  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  rigid  and  stoical 
Cato.  Cicero,  though  particularly  attached  to  the  new  Academy,  was 
free  from  the  exclusive  spirit  of  sectarism,  and  inclined  to  select  what- 
ever he  found  valuable  in  the  doctrines  of  the  different  schools.  Kuthner^ 
Cie.  in  Phil,  merita^  p.  74,  teqq. 

AttIcts,  less  correctly  written  Acctns,  an  early  Latin  tragic-poet,  bom 
A.  U.  C.  684.  He  pursued  the  career  opened  by  Livius,  Ennhis,  and 
Pacuvius,  and  the  ancients  give  the  tytles  of  a  large  number  of  tragedies 
vrfaich  he  had  composed,  among  which  was  a  national  piece  entitled 
Brutus.  Velleius  Paterculos  says,  that  Attius  deserved  to  be  ranked 
amons  the  Grecian  poets,  in  point  of  talent.  Horace  also  ascribes  to 
him  Movation  of  manner,  by  which  is  probably  meant  sublimity  both  of 
sentiment  and  expression.  Attius  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  his 
countrymen.  The  few  fragments,  however,  that  we  have  of  this  poet, 
do  not  enable  us  to  form  any  decisive  opinion  on  his  merits.  AicAr, 
Ge8ek..Rtm.  lAtt.  p.  79.— Veil.  Paterc.  I,  17.— Id.  2,  9.—HortU: 
BpiH  2,  1,  66. 

AurelIa  ORESTTLLi,  s  female  of  mat  beauty,  but  of  very  corrupt 
principled.  Catihne  offered  her  his  hand  in  marriage,  which  she  refused  to 
accept,  because  he  bad  a  son  by  a  former  marriage,  arrived  at  man's 
estate.    To  remove  this  obstacle  Catiline  put  his  son  to  death  by  admin 
istering  poison.     Yd.  Max.  9,  1,  9.SaUuit  B.  C.  15. 


Bbutus,  Decimds  Junius,  the  coUea^e  of  Africanus  Minor  in  the 
consulship,  A.  U.  C.  615.  He  distingmshed  himself  in  Spain,  and  ob- 
tained a  triumph  for  bis  successes  over  the  Gallaeci.  Cicero  speaks  of 
his  adorning  the  monuments  and  temples  erected  by  hbi,  with  the  verses 
ef  the  poet  Attius.  Velleius  Paterculna,  (2,  5,)  calls  him  Aulas,  in. place 
of  Decius,  but  the  true  leadintr  appears  iu  Uter  editions.  Cie.  pro  BtUk 
17. -^Sigon.  FoMt.  Cons,  p.  339,  ed.  (ham.—OU.proArek.  11. 

C. 

Caesar,  Caius  Julius,  son  of  Caius  Caesar  and  of  Aurelia,  the  daughter 
ofCotta.     He  was  bom  in  the  sixth  consulship  of  Marius^B.  C.  99. 
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When  only  in  bis  teventeenth  year  he  obtained  the  office  of  Flamen 
Dialis,  or  High-Priest  of  Jufnter.  Hie  maniage  with  Cornelia,  the 
daughter  of  Cinna,  exeited  against  him  the  hatred  of  Sylla,  whose  sus- 
nicion  he  had  previoasly  incurred  from  his  aunt  Julia's  being  the  wife  of 
Marias.  He  with  difiiculty  escaped  being  put  to  death,  among  the  num- 
ber of  the  proscribed,  and  it  was  only  at  ^e  intercession  of  the  Vestal 
virgins,  and  in  consequence  of  the  entreaties  of  his  relations,  that  Sylla 
spared  his  life.  The  latter,  however,  had  the  discernment  to  behold  in 
him,  even  when  a  mere  youth,  the  germs  of  future  talent  and  ambition, 
and  when  he  was  asked  by  his  friends  why  he  was  so  anxious  to  put  a 
mere  boy  to  death,  his  answer  was,  "  In  that  boy  I  see  many  Mahoses." 
—-Of  the  eventful  hfe  of  this  eminent  Roman  our  limits  forbid  even  any 
thing  like  a  rapid  sketch.  His  various  successes  are  touched  upon  by 
Cicero  in  the  oration  for  Marcellus,  but  a  full  accouut  of  his  numeiooa 
conflicts,  and  of  the  remarkable  events  which  have  rendered  hia  name  so 
conspicuous  in  history,  will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Plutarch.  It  will 
(mly  be  necessary  here  to  speaH  of  Caesar  as  connected,  in  a  covert 
manner,  with  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  His  principal  aim,  in  the  ac* 
complishment  of  his  ambitious  schemes,  was  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
populace,  and  weaken  the  power  of  the  nobility.  This  brought  him  at 
once  in  contact  with  Catiline,  and,  in  favouring  the  views  of.  that  dariiijg 
conspirator,  his  object  was  to  destroy  by  these  means  the  liberty  of  his 
country,  and  then  to  crush  the  cimspirators  themselves  and  make  himself 
master  of  Rome.  The  opinion  which  he  gave  in  the  senate,  with  respect 
to  the  punishment  of  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  the  other  accomplices  of 
Catiline ;  the  threatening  conduct  of  the  Roman  equites,  who  guarded 
the  temple  where  the  senate  met ;  and  his  being  arraign»l  as  an  asso- 
ciate in  the  conspiracy  before  the  senate  itself,  all  tend  to  show  tho 
opinion  of  the  public  respecting  his  secret  movements,  as  well  as  his 
own  actual  participation  in  the  daring  attempt  of  Catihne.  SaUu9t,  B,  C 
49,  9eqq,^PltU.  ViL  Cie.  ftO.-^Id.  Vit.  Caes.  7,  9eqq. 

Caesar,  Lucius  Julius,  enjoyed  the  consulship  wiUi  C.  Figuhis,  A.  U. 
C.  689.  His  sister  was  married  to  Lentulus  the  accomplice  of  Catiline, 
notwithstanding  which  relationship  he  gave  his  opinion  in  the  senate,  in 
favour  of  that  individuars  being  pot  to  death.  He  was  uncle  also  to 
Mark  Antony  the  triumvir,  the  latter  being  his  sisters  son  by  a  former 
marriage,  previous  to  her  union  with  Lentulus.  Cic.  Or.  in  Cat.  4, 6.-^ 
Pro  Muren.  ^.^Ep.  ad  Fam.  10,  S8. 

Cabsar,  Lucius,  a  young  Roman,  who,  though  related  to  Julius  Cae* 
aar,  attached  himself  nevertheless  to  the  party  of  Pompey.  He  was  the 
son  of  Lucius  Caesar,  who  had  been  one  of  Caesar's  lieutenants  in  the 
Grallic  war.  Cicero  calls  -  him  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,/  **  not  a 
man,  but  an  untied  broom,"  intending  by.  this  proverbial  form  of  expres- 
Mon  to  indicate  a  person  of  no  value  whatever.  When  Caesar  was 
marching  toward  Utica  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  he  surrendered  him- 
'  self  to  that  commander,  and,  according  to  the  author  of  the  commenta- 
lies  on  the  African  war,  obtained  his  Ufe  by  his  own  earnest  entreaties. 
According  to  Dio  Cassius,  however,  he  was  put  to  death.  Caes.  Bell, 
Civ.  1,  B.-^BelL  Afric.  89.— Dio.  Ca$t.  43,  12.— 5»eton.  VU^Jul.  76 
and  Crunus  ad  loc. 

CapIto,  Publius  Gabinius,  a  Roman  of  equestrian  rank,  whom  Cicezo 
mUs  Cimber.    H^  ^ipean  to  have  been  one  of  the  moat  worUdeaa  of 
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Um  acMinplicM  of  Catiline.  He  mSeind  capittl  pmiidinent  ak»g  widi 
Lentuloa  end  the  rest.     iSe^Ml,  B.  C.  65. 

Capito,  Pubtiufl  GabiniiM,  a  Roman  praetor,  A.  U.  C.  664^  the  year 
when  Arehias  the  poet  waa  registered.  After  returning  from  his  gov- 
ernment of  Achaia,  he  waa  accnued  of  extortion  W  Lucius  Piso,  and  con- 
demned ;  and  hence  hia  disgraceful  fall  destroyed  the  credit  of  his  regis- 
ter, which  his  pievious  corruption  had  greatly  impaired.  CU  fro  Arck. 
b.-^Jn  CateU,  80. 

Carbo,  Caina  Papirius,  an  eminent  Roman  orator,  contemporary  with 
the  Gracchi,  and  the  friend  of  Tiberioa,  the  elder  of  the  two.  He  wee 
concerned  in  aome  aeditiooa  movements  the  year  that  Tiberius  was 
■lain,  but  aeems-  to  have  changed  his  sentiments  at  a  subsequent  period, 
Jbr  we  find  him  when  consul  defending  L.  Opimias,  before  the  people, 
who  had  slain  Caiua  Gracchus,  the  brother  of  his  former  friend.  He  is 
thoogfatto  have  becsn  concerned  in  the  death  of  Publiua  Africanus.  Be- 
ing accuaed  at  len^  by  L.  Crassus,  consul  elect,  on  account  of  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  the  sedition  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  he  destroyed 
himself,  by  swallowing  cantharides,.in  order  to  escape  from  the  impcmd- 
ing  trial.— He  is  spoken  of  by  Gieeio,  in  the  oration  for  Archiaa,  as  luving 
pTopoaed,  in  conjunction  with  Silvanus,  a  new  law  respecting  the  rights 
of  citizenship.  Cie.  Brut,  S7,  43.— Or«U.  1,  34.— /»  Verr.  3,  l.^Ep, 
ad  Fam.  9,  21. 

Cassios,  Caius,  was  consul  with  M.  Terentius  Varro  Lucullue,  and 
not  with  Gelliua,  aa  •Msnutius  maintains  (ad.  (hi  pro  Rah.  c.  7.)  His 
ooneulship  is  to  be  assigned  to  A.  U.  C.  680,  the  fint  yesr  o(  Verres* 
Sicilian  praetonhip.  He  ia  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  hAviog  advocated 
the  passage  of  the  Manilian  I  aw.  Or,  fro  L.  MmoI.  23.— Pro  Ciuent. 
49.— /m.  Verr,  1,  23.— Jn.  Verr.  3,  41. 

Gassius,  Lucius,  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline,  md  a  competitor 
of  Cicero*s  in  suing  for  the  consulship.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  be 
the  aame  with  the  one  mentioned  in  the  oration  for  Cluentios,  c.  38.— » 
Or,  m  Cat,  3,  4. 

Cati-lina,  Lucius  S^gius,  a  Roman  of  patrician  rank,  and  the  laat 
of  the  genM  8«rgia.  ■  Of  his  &ther  and  grandiatfaer  little  is  known.  The 
former  would  seem  to  have  been  in  indigent  circumstances,  horn  the 
hneaage  of  Qointus  Cicero,  (de  Pet,  Cons,  c.  2,)  who  apeaks  of  Catiline 
aa  having  been  bom  amid  iia  pover^  of  hia  father.  The  great-giand- 
lather,  M.  Sergius  Silus,  or  Silo,  distinguislied  himself  highly  m  the 
second  Punic  war,  and  waa  present  in  the  battles  of  Ticinua,  Trebia, 
Tnsymenus,  and  Cannae.  Fliny  speaka  of  his  exploits  in  a  very  anima- 
ted strsin. — The  cruelty  of  Catiline*s  disposition,  his  undaunted  lesojo- 
lion,  aiid  the  depravity  4>f  his  morals^  fitted  him  for  acting  a  prominent 
part  in  the  turbulent  and  bloody  scenes  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived. 
He  emteaced  the  interests  of  Sylla,  in  whose  army  he  held  the  office  of 
quaestor.  That  monster,  in  his  victory,  had  m  Catiline  an  able  coadjutor, 
whose  heart  know  no  sympathy,  and  his  lewdness  no  bounds.  He  re- 
joiced in  the  carnage  and  plunder  of  the  proscribed,  gratifying  at  one  time 
his  own  private  resentments,  by  bringing  bis  enemies  to  punishmont,  and 
executing  at  another  the  bloody  mandates  of  the  dictator  himself. .  Many 
citizens  of  noble  birth  are  said  to  have  fallen  by  his  hands,  and  according 
to  Plutaroh,  he  had  aasassinated  his  own.  brother,  during  the  civil  war, 
mm!  now  to  scMWD  himaelffiB0Btpw>se6mioB».peiaqaded  8ylla.<o  pat  Jiis 
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down  among  the  proacrifted,  as  t  peiaon  atill  'idiVia.  He  murdered,  too, 
mth  his  own  hands,  his  atster^s  husband,  a  Roman  knight  of  a  mild  and 
ueaceable  chaiacter.  One  of  the  most  hocrid  actions,  however,  of  ^hich 
ne  was  guilty,^  would  seem  to  have  been  the  killing  of  M.  Maiius  Grati* 
dianus,  a  near  relation  of  the  celebrated  Marina.  Sylla  had  put  the  name 
of  this  tndividoal  on  the  list  of  the  proscribed ;  whereupon  Catiline  en- 
tered the  dwelling  of  the  unfortunate  man,  exhausted  upon  his  person  all 
the  refinements  of  cruelty  and  insult,  and  hairing  at  length  put  an  end  to 
his  existence,  carried  his  bloody  head  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of 
Rome,  and  brou^ht4t  to  Sylla,  aa  he  sat  on  his  tribuiMl  in  the  forum, 
When  lliis  was  done,  the  murderer  washed  his  hands  in  the  lustral  water 
at  the  door  of  ApolIo^s  temple,  which  stood  in  the  immediate  vicinity  .•-- 
Catiline  wss  peculiarly  dangerous  and  fbrmidsble,  as  his  power  of  diis- 
eimulation  enabled  him  to  throw  a  veil  over  his  vices.'  Such  was  hie 
art,  that,  while  he  was  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  Roman  youth,  he 
pained  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  the  severe -Catulus.  The  close  of 
BIS  csreer  is  detailed  in  the  pages  of  Sallust.  Bein^  driven  from  the 
city  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  he  betook  himself  with  a  body  of  (ok- 
lowers  to  the  camp  of  Manliua  in  Etraria,  and  in  the  action  which  ensued 
with  the  forces  of  the  repoldic,  whose  movements  had  cut  him  off  from 
all  communication  with  lower  Italy,  while  another  army  prevented  his 
passageainto  Cisalpine  Gaul,  he  fell  bravely  fitting  near  the  Etrurian 

town  of  Pistoria,     PHn.  H.  N.  r,  29 PitU,  Vit.  SyU.  c.  32.— /(i.  VU, 

€hc.  c.  10. — Sallust,  B.  O.  c.  56,  «e^. 

Cato,  Marcus  Porcins,  surnsmed  for  distinction'  sake,  **  the  Eider,'* 
and  also  "  the  Censor,"  was  bom  B.  C.  234,  at  Tusculum,  of  a  family 
in  no  respect  remsrkable.  After  having  passed  his  earlier  years  in  thie 
country,  he  came  to  Rome,  through  the  persoaaiona  of  Valerius  Fbccus, 
a  nobleman  who  had  an  estate  contiguous  to  Calo*s.  Valerius  had  heard 
of  Cato  through  his  domestics.  Tl^  told  him  that  he  used  to  go  eariy 
in  die  morning  to  the  little  towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  defend  the 
csQses  of  such  as  applied  to  him  ;  that  thence  he  would  return  to  his 
form,  where,  in  a  coarse  frock  if  it  was  winter,  and  naked  if  it  waa  sun^ 
mer,  he  would  labour  along  with  his  domestics,  and  afterward  sit  down 
with  them,  atid  partake  of  their  bread  and  wine.  At  Rome,  CatoV 
pteadinga  soon  procured  him  friends  and  admirers ;  and  tlie  interest  of 
Valerius  likewise  greatly  assisted  him,  so  that  he  waa  at  first  Appointed 
tribune  of  the  soldiers,  and  afterward  elected  quaeator.  Among  all  the 
more  aged  senators  he  attached  himself  chiefly  to  Fabius  Maximus.  He 
waa  at  first  quaestor  in  Africa,  under  Scipio  Afiricanus,  and  afterwaid 
pradtor  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  which  he  brought  under  the  Roman 
away.  Being  elected  to  the  consulship,  along  vrith  his  early  friend  aiid 
natron  Valerius  Flaccus,  he  obtained  kit  his  province  the  government  of 
'  Hispania  Citerior,  where  he  greatly  signalized  himself,  and  for  his  sue- 
cesses  in  which  country  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  He  was 
chosen  censor,  with  Valerius  acain  for  his  coUea^e,  B.  0.  .184,  and 
dischsrged  the  dories  of  that  high  oflfice  with  such  mfiexible  severity,  as 
to  obtain  from  it  one  o(  the  titles  nsually  appended  to  hia  name.  Cato 
occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  R4iman'  history  for  his  obstinate  pera»- 
'  Terence  in  insisting  on  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  and  is  said  to  havo 
ended  every  speech,  no  matter  what  the  snhieet  waa,  or  with  what  bosi- 
tieiOthii^ieiMto  mi^  kga  ongeg^d^  bj  mprntiiig  thi  waft-kmyw^  phna^ 
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■*  Cenne  f«afiM  Cdrtkaginem  um  itlemJMt^^  or,  «•  it  h  mon  goib- 

laonhr  given,  *'  DekmU  est  Cmnhagp.*'  His  wAnc^  wis  at  liat  followed, 
bat  the  tide  of  comiption  thst  flowed  in  upon  Rome,  wken  the  femr  of 
her  great  rival  was  at  an  end,  ahowa  plai^  how  feeUe,  in  this  respect, 
were  Oato*s  claim*  to  political  aasaci^.    This  diatinguiafaed  man  ended 


bis  days  B.  C.  149,  at  the  age  of  9b,  mnd  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
third  Ponic  war  hsd  broken  out,  -which  ended  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
iong-cheriahed  wiah  concemmg  Carthage-^-Aa  a  magistrate,  m  general, 
ft  lawyer,  and  a  public  apeaker,  Cato  the  cenaor,  merita  a  tush  degree 
of  repatatien.  Hia  n^ur  and  anaterity,  brought  to  bear  wi&  no  Icaa 
atrictneas  en  bia  own  Ills  than  on  that  of  others,  obtained  for  him  from 
bie  countrymen  a  degree  of  consideration  folly  equal  to  that  which  he 
bad  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  his  talents.  He  was  the  inveterate  and 
sworn  foe  of  lazory,  and  so  keenly  did  he  paraue  it  under  all  the  various 
ahs|ies  which  it  assomed,  as  even  to  cot  olf  the  pipes  by  which  private 
individuala  conveyed  water  from  the  public  fountains  into  their  houses 
•ad  gardens,  and  to  demoliah  all  the  boikiinga  that  projected  into  the 
streets.  He  is  well  known  also  for  hb  strenuous  opposition  to  the  intro- 
doction  of  the  fine  arts  and  the  sciences  into  the  capital  of  Italy,  throagh 
lear  lest  the  refinements  of  Greece  and  A^  tfiight  c<»Tupt  the  principles 
of  his  countrvmen.  He  pressed  also  the  departure  of  the  Greek  philos- 
opbers  who  nsd  come  to  Rome  as  ambassadolrs  'firom  Athens,  for  be 
dreaded  lest  the  habit  of  speaking  on  both  sides  of-  a  question,  on  which 
Cameades  one  of  the  nomber  partienlaily  prided  himself,  might  convert 
the  Roman  youth  into  mere  sopnists,  and  render  them  indifierent  to  gfory 
and  virtue.  And  yet  he  himself  took  up  the  study  of  the  Greek  langua^ 
at  an  advanced  period  of  life.-— Cato,  by  the  universal  consent  of  me 
contemporariea,  paaeed  for  the  beat  ftimer  of  hia  age,  and  was  held  Uiv- 
livalled  for  the  akill  and  eucceas  of  his  aerieoltur^  operations.  He  ie 
the  author  of  a  woffc  on  husbandly,  entitled  **J>e  Re  RusHea,"  which 
has  come  down  to  our  times,  though  in  a  aomewhat  imperfect  state,  aince 
Plinv,  and  other  writers  allude  to  subjecta  as  treated  of  by  Cato,  and  to 
opinions  aa  delivered  by  bun  in  thitf  book,  which  are  nowhere  to  be  found 
in  any  part  of  the  work  as  we  now  have  it.  In  iu  present  state,  it 
resembles  merely  the  loose  and  uneonnected  journal  of  a  plain  farmer, 
expressed  with  rude,  sometimes  with  almost  eracolar,  brevity.  It  oon- 
•ists  solely  of  the  driest  rales  of  agrieultore,  and  soom  leoeipts  for 
making  various  kinds  of  cakes  and  wines.  The  most  remaikaUe  feature 
in  the  work,  hovvever,  is  its  total  want '  of  arrangement.  Cato  left  also 
one  hondred  and  fif^  orations,  which  were  existing  in  Cicen>*s  time, 
dioush  nnrch  neglected.  They  are  now  lost  Cicero  admits,  that,  if 
number  and  cadence,  and  an  eaaier  turn  of  expression  were  given  to  hia 
sentences,  there  would  be  few  who  couM  claim  the  preference  to  Cato. 
He  wrote  also  a  book  on  Military  Discipline,  a  good  deal  of  which  baa 
been  incorporated  into  the  work  of  Vegetius.  His  principal  production, 
however,  was  an  historical  treatiae  in  seven  books,  entitled  "  De  Orip- 
mbua."  Its  ol^eet  was  to  disease  and  settle  the  histor^r  and  antiquitiee 
of  the  Roman  people,  with  a  view  to  counteract  the  infloence  of  the 
Greek  taste,  introdueed  by  the  Scipios.  Only  frsgments  of  it  remain. 
He  wrote  also  on  Orators  and  o».  the  Medical  art.  The  former  of  theae 
productfona  was  a  treatiae  addressed  to  his  soUf  and  entitled  **  De  Oraimt 
itdfiiim.**    Tbeumk  on  nedkaoetfiroald  a|]fear  tohafeheeiiftMi* 
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gakx  afiir ;  Md  his  great  fAjfet  w4s  to  ^loeif  the  compband  ^dmgs  of 
the  Greek  pbyeioians,  whom  he  aoeiues  of  b«Yiiig  formed  a  league  to 
pouon  all  tbe  barbarians,-  among  wbom  they  claased  the  Romans.  Cato 
fiii4mg  that  their  patienta  lived,  notwithatanding  this  detestable  eonspiiw 
'aey,  begita  to  regard  the  Greek  practitioners  as  iinpioua  sorcerers,  who 
eoonteracted  the  coorae  of  nature,  abd  restored  dymg  men  to  life  by . 
meana  of  unholy  charms ;  and  he  therefore  advised  lus  countrymen  to 
remain  steadiaat,  &ot  only  hy  their  old  Roman  principles  and  manners, 
but  also  by  the  venerable  unguents  and  salubrious  balsams,  which  had 
come  down  to  them  from  the  wisdom  of  their  grandmothers.  Such  aa 
they  were.  Gate's  old  medical  saws  continued  long  in^repute  at  Rome.->- 
Aulus  Gellius  mentions  Gate's  ^*  Libri  quaesiienum  qmtolicatitmy''*  and 
Gicero  his  AwpkthegmatOy  {De  Of.  1,  29,)  which  was  probably  the  first 
eiample  of  that  claaa  of  works  which,  under  the  appellation  of  Ana^  bfr< 
came  so  foshionable  and  prevalent  in  France,— Cato  wrote  also  a  work 
entitled  "  Carmen  de  Moribus."  This,  however,  was  not  written  in 
verse,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  title.  Precepts,  imprecations,  and 
prayers,  or  any  set  formula  whatever,  were  called  Carnina,  Vmdop^M 
Haman  LU.  vol.  2,  p.  12,  stqq, 

Gato,  Marcua  Porcius,  afterward  surnamed  in. history  UlteensiSf  on 
account  of  his  havipg  destroyed  himself  at  Utica,.was  the  great-grand* 
aon  of  Cato  the  censor.  His  parents  died  when  he  was  veiy  young,  and 
he  was  eduoated  under  the  roof  of  his  m6tber'a  brothery  LiWos  Drususw 
He  was  austere  in  his  morals,  a  strict  folk>wer  of  the  tenets  of  the  Stoie 
sect,  and  so  great  a  lover  of  what  was  virtuous  and  right,  as  to  pursue 
every  object  of  such  a  iiature  with  undeviating  steadiness,  regardless  of 
the  difficulties  wluch  he  might  have  to  encounter,  or -of  the  dangers  to 
which  he  might  be  exposed.  Gate  exerted  himself,  though  in  vain,  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  Roman  luxury  and  corruption,  and  in  his  own  person 
he  copied  the  simplicity  of  earlier  daya.  He  oflen  appeared  barsiboted 
in  pubUc,  and  never  travelled  but  on  foot.  In  whatever  office  he  was 
empk^ed,  he  always  reformed  its  abuses,  and  restored  the  ancient  reg- 
ulations. To  the  ^alities  of  a  virtuous  man,  and  the  rectitude  of  astern 
patriot,  Cato  added. tlte  inti^idity  of  a  brave  soklier  and  the  talents  of  an 
^le  general.  In  the  affair  oi  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,,  he  gave  Cicero 
his  constant  and  vigorous  support,  and  it  was  chiefly  through  his  efforts, 
in  opposition  to  those  of  Caesar,  that  the  accomplices  of  CatiUne  wero 
capitally  punished.  This  virtuous  Roman  put  an  end  to  his  existence  at 
Utica,  after  the  defeat  of  Juba  and  Scipio  by  Caesar  m  the  battle  of 
Thapsus.    PUU.  VU.  Cat.  Min. 

Catulus,  Quintus  Lutatius,  a  noble  Roman,  conspicuous  for  both  his 
love  of  country  and  private  virtues.  He  was  the  colleague  of  Marius,  in 
the  consulship,  when  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoncs  came  down  upon  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  he  was  engaged  with  that  commander  in  the  san^ 
guinary  cootlict  ai  th«»  Raudii  Campi,  where  the  Cimbri  were  so  signally 
defeated  by  the  Romans.  We  afterward  find  him  censor  with  Crassus  i 
and,  subsequently  to  this,  opposing  the  attempt  of  Crassus  to  make  £gy{it 
tr^utary.  Catulus  was  in  politics  on  the  aristocratic' side,  and  waa  of 
course  a  warm  opponent  of  Julius  Caesar.  He  was  competitor  also  wilb 
the  latter  for  the-office  of  ponlifex,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  his  applica* 
tton.  The  character  of  Catulus  stood  deservedly  high.  A  stranger  to 
flattery  and  adulation,  he  regrpved*  with  equal  openness.  Hoe  levity  of  tk» 
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omable  uMfttlooM,  Gatokw  was  oompelled  lo  pot  an  end  to  his  days,  by 
onler  of  Uw  sansumafy  Marios.  In  ovdar  to  afleet  this,  he  shot  himself 
«p  in  a  nanow  ebanrfier,  newty  plMtetad,  and  snfibcated  himself  by  the  va* 
poar  praduced  by  a  lane  file.  Otc.  prs  Fimi.  16. — Id.  pro  Muren.  1 7. — 
M.  dmt.  3,3.-.>/if/.  VU,  Mmr.  H^st^.^Id.  iM.  44.--i4.  Ft/.  Onus.  IS. 

Gatuvob,  Qointus  Latattiis,  aon  of  the*  preceding.  He  obtained  the 
consulship  along  with  Lepidus,  B.  C.  78,  and  oppMed  die  riews  of  his 
eoUeague  who  was  in  iavoiir  oif  rescinding  the  acts  of  Sylla.  He  dedi- 
cated the  new  capitol,  the  old  one  having  been  destroyed  bj  fire.  (V 
tnloa  was  the  first  that  pionooneed  Cieero  **  the  father  of  hn  coontry,** 
and  it  was  he  who  aeeosed  Osesar  of  participation  in  the  conspiFScy  of 
Catiline.  This  is  abo  the  Gatolus  that  imposed  the  passage  of  the  Ma- 
nilian  Law,  and  of  whom  Plutarehfebtes  the  anecdote  which  we  hare  ' 
■lentioned  onder  note  17,  pue  90.  His  character  for  patriotisni  and 
integiity  stood  aa  high  as  his  father's  hsd.  Oie.  Or.  in  Cat  3,  10. — Id. 
tR  Verr.  4, 31.— /il.  pro  dUniL  Leg,  17,  Hqq.^Tadt.  Hit.  8,  71.— 
VdL  Poierc.  3,  33. 

OcTHious,  Caius  Cornelias,  a  Roman  of  conupt  morals  and  tnibulent 
character.  He  filled  at  one  time  the  office'  of  tribune,  and  was  al«o  a 
wann  partisan  of  SyUa,  aftmr  having  originally  aided  with  Marios.  Sab- 
aoquently,  however,  losing  the  influence  which  be  had  possessed,  he 
joined  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  Cicero  informs  os,  that,  In  rash- 
ness and  daring,  he  surpassed  Cstiline  himsdf,  and  almost  eqoailed  him 
in  strength  of  tedy,  love  of  arms,  and  dignity  of  birth.  In  arrsngin^  the 
detaib  of  the  plot,  the  conspirators  assigned  to  Cethegus  the  tadL  of 
posting  himself  at  the  door  of  Cicero^s  house,  and,  after  he  had  forced  an 
entrance,  of  mnidering  that  iUustnoos  Roman.  The  ligilance  of  Cicero 
fruatrated  this  design.  Cediegus  was  apprehended  along  with  Lentulue 
and  the  rest,  and  strangled  in  prison.— AiffiMf.  B.  C.  43.— Id.  Hid.  40. 
— Cte.  Or.  in  Cat.  3,  3. 

Oiosao,  Qointus  TuHius,  broker  of  the  orator.  He  attained  to  the 
dignity  of  praetor,  A.  U.  C.  093,  and  afterward  held  a  government,  in 
Aaia,  as  pro-pfaetor,  for  four  years.  Qointus  returned  to  Rome  at  the 
moment  when  bis  brother  was  driven  into  exile  ;  and  for  some  time  after 
was  chiefly  employed  in  exerting  himself  to  obtain  his  recall.  Subse- 
fluently  to  this,  we  find  him  serving  as  one  of  Caesar*8  lieutenants  in 
Qaui,  and  displaying  much  courage  and  ability  on  many  trying  and  im- 
portant oceaaions.  During  the  civil  war,  however,  he  abandoned  the  side 
of  Caesar,  and  espoused  the  party  of  Pompey.  But,  after  the  battle  of 
Pbamlia,  he  followed  Caesar  into  Asia,  in  order  to  obtain  a  pardon,  and 
that  he  might  the  more  easily  accomplish  this,  he  thraw  all  the  blame  of 
his  defection  npon  his  brother  Uie  orator.  For  this  purpose,  he  made  it 
a  point  in  all  his  letters  and  remarks  to  Caesar's  friends,  to  rail  at  the 
orator  in  a  most  unfeeling  and  disgrsceful  manner.  At  a  subsequent 
period  he  was  proscribed  by  th^  triumvirate,*  and  concealed  himself  at 
Rome,  but  was  discovered  and  put  to  death  together  with  his  son. — ^Wo 
have  remaining,  at  the  present  day,  the  correspondence  of  Cicero,  the 
ontor,  with  his  brother  Quintos.  The  first  letter  in  the  collection  is  one 
of  the  ndilest  productions  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  penned.  It  is 
sddressed  to  Quintus  on  occasion  of'  his  government  in  Asia  being  pro- 
longed fort  third  yoar.    Availing  himselfof  the  rights  of  an  blderbroa«r» 
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MweUMof  U»  autliorily  decmd  fimm  his  fiipem  digi^ 
Cicero  counaels  and  ezhoru  hi*  brother  oonceming  the  doe  adiiiiiiietnii> 
tion  of  his  province,  psrticulsrly  with  regsxd  to  the  choice  of  his  subov> 
dinete  officers,  and  uie> degree  of  tniii  to  be  reposed  io-them.  He 
earnestly  reproves  him,  but  with  much  frstensl  iendemeas  and  aflfeotion. 
ibr  his  preneness  to  lesentment ;  and  he  conelodes  with  a  beautiful  et 
faortation,  to  strive  in  all  respects  to  merit  the  praise  of  his  contempo- 
laries,  and  bequeath  to  posterity  an  untainted  name. — ^Along  with  Cicero*s 
letters  to  Quintus  there  is  usually  printed  an  emstle  or  memoir,  which 
the  latter  addressed  to  his  brother  when  he  stood  candidate  for  the  con- 
sulship, and  which  is  entitled  **i>e  PeiUiene  ConndaiuM."  It  gives 
advice  with  regard  to  the  measures  he  should  pursue  to  attain  his  object, 
paiticulariy  incokatimr  the  best  means  to  nin  private  friends  and  acquire 
general  popularity.*  Sut  though  professedly  dnwn  up  merely  for  the  use 
of  his  brother  Marcus,  it  appears  to  have  been  intended  by  the  author  as 
a  guide  or  manual,  for  all  who  might  be  placed  in  similsr  circumstances. 
It  is  written  with  considerable  efeganoe,  and  sreat  purity  of  style,  and 
forms  an  imporunt  doconiont  for  tM  history  or  the  KODian  republic,  as 
it  affords  us  a  clearer,  insight^  than  we  can  detive  from  any  other  work 
now  extant,  into  the  intriguea  resoited  to  by  the  heads  of  parties  to  j^ain 
the  suffrages  of  the  people.  We  have  also  remstning  a  small  poem  by 
Quintus  Cicero,  in  twenty-one  vers^  on  the  signs  of  the  sodiec,  end 
two  epigrams  preserved  in  Burmann*s  Anthok^.  He  is  said  to  have 
composed  tnunkUes,  which  are  now  lost.  Cie,  Ep.  ad  AU,  6,  3. — Id, 
UmL  11,  8.— J(<.  ibid.  11,  9.— Dio  Cosstiis,  47.  lO.^Appian.  B.  C.  A, 
90,—Bahr.  QescL  Rom.  Lit.  p.  85.-— &A^.  Hisi.  LU.  Rom.  toL  % 
p.  141.— Dttnfpp.  Rom,  LU.  vol.  2,  p.  498. 

CiNNA,  Lucius  Cornelius,  a  Roman  nobleman  of  considerable  influence 
and  personal  bravery.  He  was  consul  with  Cn.  Octavius,  B.  C.  91,  but 
was  deprived  by  his  colleague  of  his  consular  authority,  and  driven  by 
him  out  of  the  city,  because  he  had  by  force  procured  the  enactment  or 
several  injurious  laws^  Obtaining  possession  of  the  srm^  of  Appius 
Claudius,  he  declared  war  on  the  ^Yemnient,  and  called  to  lus  assistance 
Marius  and  other  exiles  from  Africa.  Cinna  and  Marius  eventually  txi* 
vmphed,  Rome  opened  her  gates,  and  the  most  cmeX  excesses  were 
committed  by  the  victors.  AU  the  leading  men  of  the  party  of  SyUa 
were  put  to  death,  and  their  property  confiscated.  Cinna  and  Marius 
then  declared  themselvea  consuls,  and  the  Utter  died  on  the  very  first 
day  of  his  entering  upon  office.  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  succeeded  him. 
In  his  third  and  fourth  consulships,  Cinna  had  Cn.  Papirius  CarhP  for 
his  colleague,  with  whom  he  made  preparations  for  a  wsr  against  Sylh^ 
who  was  then  eng^^  in  the  operations  sgainst  Mithridates.  Dnriag 
the  fourth  consulship  of  Cinna,  Julius  Caesar  marrisd  his  dsughter  Cor- 
nelia. Cinna  eventually,  after  raising  a  powerful  armament  against 
Sylla,  waa  slain  by  a  centurion  of  his  own  army,  a  rumour  having  been 
q>read  among  his  soldiers  that  he  had  put  Pompey,  then  q^ite  a  young 
man,  to  dea£  Haughty,  violent,  always  eager  tor  vengeance,  addicted 
to  debauchery,  precipitate  in  his  designs,  but  nevertheless  pursuing  them 
with  courage,  Cinna  had  passions  thst  caused  him  to  aspira  to  tyraony» 
and  but  few  of  those  UlenU  that  would  otherwise  have  led  to  it  FUruB, 
8,  21.— FW/.  Petorc.  3,  ^O.-r-Afpim.  0.  C.  1, 64,  m^.--PIm<.  Hi. 
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OtAimm,  Appint,  called  fer  distinctioii*  aake  ^  Mmor^  "xtr  *■  the 
^omigw,"  hATUig  a  brother  of  the  aame  name,  who  was  called,  for  a 
mailar  reaaon,  *'  Ifajor,'*  or  *'  the  elder.**  He  waa  prietor  in  the  year 
¥rhen  Arehiaa  waa  r^atered,  and  afterward  conaut  with  P.  Semliua 
laannciM.     dcvroArcK  6. — Pro  Plane.  21. 

CLODiua,  Pubmn,  a  Roman  ^  noble  birth,  but  infamons  for  the  cor- 
niption  of  lua  moralu-.  Among  other  offencea,  he  is  aaid  to  have  Tiolated 
the  myateiiea  of  the  Banm  DeOj  by  penetrating  into  the  house  of  Caeaar, 
doting  their  celebration,  diagaiaed  in  female  attire.  He  waa  led  to  the 
^ommiaaion  of  thia  act  by  a.  ^ilty  attachment  for  Pompeia,  Caesar'a 
wife.  Being  tried  for  thia  impieiy,  he  managed  to  escape  by  conropting 
the  jiidgea.  Clodioa  caused  mmself  to  be  adopted  into  a  plebeian  femily, 
for  the  porpooe  of  being  elected  tiibone  of  the  eommone,  and  while  hold- 
ing thia  office  had  a  number  of  laws  passed,  favourable  to  the  people,  bat 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Itoman  conautotion.  He  caused  thft 
eommand  of  an  expedition  againat  Ptolemy,  king  ^f  Cyprua,  to  be  given 
to  Cato,  whom  be  detested,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  fail  in  this  enter- 
prise, and  lose  in  consequence  the  credit  and  in6uence  which  he  enjoyed 
at  Rome.  He  cherished  alao  a  bitter  hatred  against  Cicero,  aod  pro- 
cured hie  banishment  from  Italy,  on  the  ground  Uiat  he  had  violated  the 
lawa  in  the  puniahment  inflicted  upon  the  accomplices  of  Catiline.  He 
even  cauaed  bia  house  to  be  demolished,  and  put  up  his  effects  at  auction, 
but  no  one  would  purchase  them.  Oodios  was  eventually  assassinated 
by  the  retinue  of  Milo^  <»i  an  accidental  rencontre  having  taken  place 
between  the  two,  aa  Mile  was  journeying  towards  Lanuvium,  his  native 
place,  and  Clodiua  waa  on  his  way  to  Rome.  Cie.  Or.  jost  red,  in  Sen. 
— Id.  jnro  Dom.  -^Id.  de  Hut.  ren.-^ld.  vro  Milone.—^U,  Ep.  ad  AtL 
1, 13.— Jd.  ikid.  1, 18. 

CMtPARloa,  Qointoa,  a  native  of  Terracina,  and  accomplfce  m  the 
eon^iraey  of  Catiline.  He  waa  preparing  to  set  out  for  Apulia,  to  rouse 
and  arm  the  aiavea  againat  the  atate,  at  tbie  time  the  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered. Having  learnt  that  the  plot  was  detected,  he  fied  from  Rome, 
before  the  officers,  sent  by  the  consols  to'  apprehend  him,  arrived  at  hn 
houae,  but  was  afterward  taken  and  atrangled  in  prison.  SaUust.  B.  C. 
46,— /d.  tMd.  6§. 

CotTA,  Lucius,  the  colleague  of  Lucius  Torquatus  in  the  consulship. 
During  his  magistracy  the  capitol  was  struck  by  lightning,  A.  IT.  6. 
668.     Otc.  <fo  JDtv.  1,  12.— id.  Or.  in  Cat.  3,  8. 

CRAaaua,  Lucius  Licmiua,  a  celebrated  Roman  orator,  highly  com- 
mended by  Cicero,  who  has  made  him  one  of  the  principal  interlocutors, 
in  his  diaImM  de  Oraiare.  He  commenced  his  oratorical  career  at  the 
eariy  age  erf  nineteen,  when^he  acquired  much  repuUtion  by  his  accusa- 
tion of  Caiua  Carbo;  and  he  not  lon^  afterward,  greatly  heightened  hia 
fame,  by  hia  defence  of  the  viigin  Licmia.  Another  of  the  beat  speeches 
of  Crassus,  was  that  addressed  lo  the  people  in  favour  of  the  law  of 
Serviliua  Ctiepio,  reatoring  in  part  the  judicial  power  to  the  senate,  of 
wiich  they  had  recently  been  deprived,  in  order  to  veat  it  aolely  in  the 
eqoitea.  But  the  most  splendid  of  all  the  appearances  of  Crasaus  waa 
the  immediate  cause  of  hn  death,  which  happened  A.  U.  C.  662,  a  ahoit 
time  before  the  cbmmeneement  of  the  civil  wars  of  Marioa  and  SyDa; 
wd  a  few  daya  mM  tbfe  period  in  wbidi  he  is  supposed  to  have  borne  a 
partm  the  dialogue  J)«  Oralor<,    The  qobsoI  FhAippaa  had  declarwt 
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Ih  one  of  tli«  attemblies  of  the  people,  that  aome  other  tdvico  miut  bo 
resorted  to,  since,  with  such  a  senate  as  then  existed,  he  coaid  no  longer 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  gOFernment.  A  full  senate-honse  being  imme- 
diately summoned,  Crassas  arraigned,  in  terms  of  the  most  glowing 
eloquence,  the  conduct  of  the  consul,  who,  instead  of  acting  as  the  polit* 
ical  parent  and  guardian  of  the  senate,  sought  to  deprive  iu  members  of 
their  ancient  inheritance  of  respect  and  dignity.  Being  farther  irritated 
by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Philippus  to  force  him  into  compliance  with 
his  designs,  DO  exerted,  on  this  occasion,  the  utmost  effort  of  his  gemos 
and  streiigdi ;  but  he  returned  home  with  a  pleuritic  fever,  of  which  ho 
died  seven  days  after.  This  oration  of  Crassus,  followed  as  it  was  by 
his  almost  immediate  death,  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  countiymen ; 
who,  long  afterward,  were  wont  to  repair  to  the  senate-hoase,  for  tho 
puipose  of  viewing  the  spot  where  he  had  last  stood,  and  where  he  kUl, 
as  it  may  be  taid,  m  defence  of  the  privileges  of  his  order. — Crassus  left 
hardly  any  orations  behmd  him,  and  he  dial  while  Cicero  was  still  iu  his 
boyhood ;  yet  that  author,  having  collected  the  opinions  of  those  who 
had  heard  him,  speaks  with  a  minute,  and  apparently  perfect  intcUigeneo 
of  his  mode  of  orato^.  He  was  what  may  be  eaUed  the  most  onuk 
mental  speaker  that  had  hitherto  appeared  in  the  Forum.  He  was  master 
of  the  most  pure  and  accurate  language,  and  of  perfect  eloquence  of  ex* 
pression,  without  any  affectation,  or  unpleasant  appearance  of  previous 
ktudy.  Great  clearness  of  exposition  distinguished  all  his  harangues,  and 
while  descanting  on  topics  of  law  or  equity,  he  possessed  an  inexhausti-' 
ble  fund  of  argument  and  illustration.  In  speaking  he  showed  an  un- 
common modesty,  which  went  even  the  length  of  bashfufaiess.  This 
diffidence  never  entirely  forsook  him ;  and,  after  the  practice  of  a  long 
life  at  the  bar,  he  was  frequently  so  much  intimidated  in  tlio  exordium 
of  his  discourse,  that  he  was  deserved  to  grow  pale,  and  to  tremble  in 
every  part  of  his  frame.  Some  persons  considered  Crassas,  as  only 
equal  to  Antonius  ;  others  preferred  him  as  the  more  perfect  and  accomr 
plished  orator.  Crassus  possessed  a  greater  acquaintance  with  literature, 
and  showed  off  his  information  to  the  most  advantage.  His  language 
^ras  indisputably  preferable  to  that  of  Antony ;  but  the  action  and  gesturo 
of  Antony  were  as  incontestably  superior  to  those  of  Crassus.  Dun" 
lop* 9  Roman  Liierature,  vol.  2,  p.  315,  Ltmd.  ed. 

Crassus,  M.  Licinins,  a  celebrated  Roman,  sumamed  <*  the  Rich,'* 
on  account  of  his  great  opulence.  At  first  he  was  very  circumscribed  in 
his  circumstances,  but  o^  educati^  slaves,  and  selling  them  for  a  high 
price,  he  soon  enriched  mmself.  Orassas  distingoishra  himself  in  the 
war  against  Spartacus,  after  which  Jie  was  chosen  consul  with  Pompey, 
and  on  laying  down  the  consulship  obtained  after  a  short  interval  tho 
office  of  censor.  His  supposed  participation  in  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line was  probably  without  anv  foundation  in  truth.  What  purpose  could 
Crassus,  in  fact,  propose  to  timsclf,  by  entering  into  a  plot  to  burn  a 
city,  in  which  his  own  property  was  so  considerable  t  The  enmity  which 
arose  between  Cicero  and  Crassus,  in  consequence  of.  the  alleged  guilt 
4>f  the  latter,  was  so  bitter,  that,  accoiding  to  Plutarch,  it  would  havo 
shown  itself  by  some  act  of  violence  on  Uie  part  of  Crassus,  had  not  hio 
son  Poblius,  who  was  very  intimate  with  Cicero,  prevented  him.  He 
even  prevailed  on  his  father,  eventually,  to  become  reconciled  to  tho 
orator.    Crassus  became  afterward  a  ntember  of  the  first  triumvirate  ; 

40 
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tnd,  obtaining  Syria  for  bis  pioTince,  mafcbed  agunst  tbe  Parduana,  by 
whom  he  was  defeated  and  slain.    PbU,,  Vit.  Crass. 

CaAssuB,  P.  I>:iBiu8,  held  the  consalship  with  Cn.  Lentulos  Clodi- 
anus,  A.  U.  C.  656.  He  was  afterwaid  censor,  A.  U.  C.  664,  along 
with  L  Julius  Caesar,  and  during  his  censorship  no  part  of  the  people 
were  rated  This  Crassns  was  father  of  the  preceding.  In  an  ancient 
inscription  his  praenomen  is  given  as  Marcus.  Or.  pro  Arch.  5. — £r- 
nestif  2nd.  Hist.  s.  v. 

CoBius,  Quintus,  ,a  Roman  of  good  family,  whose  disgraceful  and  im- 
moral conduct  had  caused  his  expulsion  from  the  senate  by  the  censors. 
He  was  connected  with  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  but  divulged  the  secret 
to  Fulvia,  a  female  of  high,  rank  but  corrupt  principles,  with  whom  ha 
was  intimate.  Fulvia  communicated  the  danger  which  threatened  the 
state  and  the  lives  of  the  citizens  ;  and  the  alarm  which^this  occasioned 
caused  the  election  of  Cicero  to  the  consulship.  Cicero  subsequently 
prevailed  upon  Curius,  through  the  means  of  Fulvia,  to  discover  to  him 
all  the  movements  of  Catiline,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  befile  the  schemes 
of  that  daring  conspirator.  In  return  for  these  services^  rewards  were 
voted  him  from  the  public  treasury  ;  but  Caesar,  whom  Curios  had  named 
among  the  conspirators,  exerted  himself  a^inst  the  fulfilment  of  the 

?iblic  promise,  and  the  rewards  were  not  given.     Sallust.  B.  C.  23.— 
lut.  Vit.  Cic.  11. 


DiDios,  Tifcus,  a  Roman,  who  although  of  lowly  origin,  rose  notwitb- 
•tanding  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  In  his  praetorship  he  tri- 
umphed over  the  Scordisci.  He  was  afterward  consul,  along  with  GL 
Metellus,  A.  U.  C.  656.     Cic.  Or.  pro  Plane.  35.— Jrf.  in  Pis.  25. 

DiooENBs,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  the  Cynic  sect,  bom  in  the  third 
year  of  the  ninetv-first  Olympiad,  at  Sinope,  a  city  of  Pontus.  He  was 
a  Dupil  of  Antisthenes,  and  perfectly  adopted  the  principles  and  character 
of[  his  master.  Renouncing  every  other  object  of  ambition,  he  deter- 
mined to  distinguish  himself  by  his  contempt  of  riches  and  honours,  and 
by  his  indignation  against  luxury.  He  wore  a  coarse  cloak  ;  carried  a 
wallet  and  a.  staff;  made  the  porticoes  and  other  public  places  his  habi- 
tation, and  depended  upon  casual  contributions  for  his  daily  bread.  He 
practised  the  most  rigid  self-control,  and  the  strictest  abstinence,  expo- 
sing hiipself  to  the  utmost  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  living  upon  the 
Bimplest  diet.  He  died  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age.  Dic^enes  left  be- 
hina  him  no  system  of  philosophy.  After  the  example  o(  his  master,  ha 
was  more  attentive  to  practical  than,  theoretical  wisdom.  Enfield's  Jfisi. 
PkU.  vol.  1,  p.  305,  seqq. 

Drusds,  Marcus  Uvius,  a  Roman  tribune  of  the  commons,  A.  U,  0. 
662,  who,  among  other  ordinances,  proposed  a  law  that  the  allied  states 
of  Italy  should  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city.  Drusus  was  a 
man  of  great  eloquence,  and  of  the  most  upright  intentions ;  bnt  endea- 
vouring to  reconcile  those  whose  interests  were  diametrically  opposite, 
he  was  crushed  in  the  attempt,  being  assassinated  at  his  own  house,  by 
Quintus  Varius,  as  was  thought,  and  as  Cicero  e.Tpres8ly  states,  although 
other  writers  omit  the  name.  The  states  of  Italy  considered  his  death  aa 
the  signal  of  a  revolt,  and  endeavoured  to  extort  by  force,  what  tlwy 
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could  not  obtain  Tohmtarily.    In  other  words,  the  Social  war  azoie 
Veil,  Patere.  2,  13,  seqq.—Lit.  Epit.  70.-^Cic.  N,  D.  3,  33. 

K 

£nnius,  a  native  of  Rudiae,  in  Calabria,  who  lived  firom  A.  U.  C. 
615  to  586.  He  has  generally  received  the  glorious  appellation  of  the 
Father  of  Roman  song.  In  his  early  youth  he  went  to  Sardinia  ;  and, 
if  Silius  Italicus  may  be  believed,  he  served  in  the  Cahbrian  levies,  which, 
in  the  year  538,  followed  Titus  Manlius  to  the  war  which  he  waged  in 
that  island,  against  the  favourers  of  the  Carthaginian  cause.  After  the 
termination  of  the  campaign,  he  continued  to  live  for  twelve  years  in 
Sardinia.  He  was  at  length  brought  to  Rome  by  Cato,  the  censor,  who, 
in  550,  visited  Sardinia,  on  returning  as  quaestor  from  Africa.  At  Rome, 
he  instructed  the  patrician  youth  in.  Greek,  and  acquired  the  friendship 
of  many  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  the  state.  Bein^  distinguished 
in  arms  as  well  as  in  letters,  he  followed  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  during  his 
expedition  to  Aetolia  in  564  ;  and  in  569  he  obtained  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  through  the  favour  of  Quintus  Fulvius  Nobilior,  the  son  of  his  for- 
mer patron,  Marcus.  He  was  also  protected  by  the  elder  Africanus. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  intemperate  m  drinking,  which  brought  on  the 
disease  called  Morbtts  Articularist  a  disorder  resembling  the  gout,  of 
which  he  died  at  the  age  of  70.  A  bust  of  the  poet  was  placed  on  the 
family  tomb  of  the  Scipios. — To  judge  by  the  fragments  of  his  works 
that  remain,  Ennius  greatly  surpassed  nis  predecessors  not  only  in  poeti- 
cal genius  but  in  the  art  of  versification.  By  his  time,  indeed,  the  best 
models  of  Greek  composition  had  begun  to  bo  studied  at  Rome.  We 
find,  accordingly,  in  the  works  of  Ennius,  innumerable  irtiitations  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  It  is,  however,  the  Greek  tragic  writers  whom  he 
has  chiefly  imitated ;  and  indeed  it  appears  from  the  fragments  which 
remain,  that  all  his  playe  were  rather  translations  from  the  dramas  of 
Sophocles,  on  the  same  subjects  which  he  has  chosen,  than  original  trage- 
dies. Ennius  was  also  a  satirical  writer,  and  the  first  who  introduced 
this  species  of  composition  into  Rome.  His  satires,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  merely  a  kind  of  cento^  made  up  from  passages  of  various 
poems,  which  by  slight  alterations,  were  humorously  or  satirically  applied, 
and  chiefly  to  the  delineation  of  character.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  wo  possess  such  scanty  fragments  of  these  satires,  which  would 
have  been  curious  as  the  first  attempts  at  a  species  of  composition,  which 
was  carried  to  such  perfection  by  succeeding  Latin  poets,  and  which  has 
beenvregarded  as  ahnost  peculiar  to  the  Romans.  But  the  great  work 
of  Ennius,  and  of  which  we  have  still  considerable  remains,  was  his  An- 
nals, or  metrical  chronicles,  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  Roman  exploits, 
from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Istrian  war.  These 
iinnals  were  written  by  him  in  his  old  age  ;  at  least  Aulus  Gellius  informs 
OS,  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  that  the  12th  book  was  finished  by  him 
in  his  67th  year.  We  have  fragments  also  of  some  other  works  of  his. 
On  the  whole,  the  productions  of  Ennius  are  rather  pleasing  and  inter- 
esting, as  the  early  blossoms  of  that  poetry,  which  afterward  opened  to 
ench  perfection,  than  estimable  from  their  intrinsic  beauty.  bunlop*t 
Rom.  hit.  vol.  1,  p.  84,  seqq. 
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I 

P. 

Falcidius,  Caius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  who  is  mentioned  in  thB 
oiation  for  the  Manilian  law,  as  having  been  appointed  to  a  lieutenancjr 
the  year  after  he  bad  filled  the  tribuneahip.     Or,  pro  Af.  L,  19. 

Flaccds,  Lucius,  was  one  of  the  praetors  during  the  consulsbip  of 
Cicero,  and  arrested,  by  order  of  the  latter,  in  conjunction  with  Caius 
Fomptinus,  the  retinue  of  the  AUobrogea,  at  the  Mulvi^n  bridge.  He 
was  also  military  tribune,  under  P.  Senrilius,  in  Oilicia,  and  quaestoi 
with  M.  Piao  in  Spain.  We  have  an  oration  remaining,  which  Cicero 
delivered  in  his  behalf,  when  he  was  accused  of  extortion  in  his  govern- 
ment of  Asia,  by  D.  Laclius.  He  had  obtained  this  government  after 
foing  through  the  quaestorship  at  home.  Or,  in  Cat.  3, 2. — Pro  Flacc. 
f  dec. 
Flaccus,  Marcus  Fulvius,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  who  was  clmrged 
with  the  execution  of  the  Adrian  law,  proposed  by  the  Gracchi,  and 
IV ho  seconded  the  efforts  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  to  procure  for  aU  the 
Italians  the  righu  of  Roman  citizenship.  Having  been  sent  against  the 
Gauls,  he  defeated  them  and  obtained  the  honours  of  a  trium^.  Four 
years  after  this,  he  was  cited  by  the  consul  Opimius,  along  with  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  to  render  an  account  of  his  conduct.  Flaccus  refused  to 
answer  the  summons,  but  seized  on  mount  Aventine.  Opimius  attacked 
him  here,  and  having  put  to  flight  his  followers,  forced  him  to  take  refuge 
in  an  old  and  neglected  public  bath,  where  he  was  slain  with  his  eld^ 
son.     Veil.  Paterc.  2,  T.^Plut.  Vit.  e.  Gracck. 

Flamininus,  Titus  Quintius,  a  celebrated  Roman  commander,  who 

obtained  the  consulship  A.  U.  C.  556,  before  he  was  thirty  years  old. 

Macedonia  and  the  war  with  PhiUp  fell  to  his  lot.     He  defeated  the 

enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  Aous,  detached  the  Achaean  league  from  the 

Di  Philip,  and  crowned  his  successes  by  the  victory  at  C]mosce- 

E,  afler  which  the  king  of  Macedon  found  himself  compelled  t&  give 
m  to  the  Greek  cities  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Flaminuius  announced 
this  intelligence,  kept  secret  till  then,  to  the  multitude  assembled  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  and  it  was  received  with  the  loudest  acclamations. 
Flamininus  respected  the  laws,  and  adopted  the  usages  and  manners  oi 
the  Greeks,  and  by  this  wise  course  of  conduct  merited  the  name  of  their 
father  and  liberator.  He  was  afterward  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  where  Hannibal  had  taken  refuge,  with  a 
demand  that  the  latter  should  be  put  to  death,  and  his  prudence  aind  ad- 
dress contributed  not  a  Uttle  to  remove  from  existence  a  man  who  had 
so  long  been  a  terror  to  the  Romans.  Afler  having,  held  the  consuiar 
office  a  second  time,  Flamininus  was  found  dead  in  ois  bed.  PUU,  Vii^ 
Flam. 

Flavius,  Cneius,  the  son  of  a  freedman,  but  an  artfd  and  eloquent 
man.  Livy  calls  him  Caius  Flavius,  and  makes  his  father's  name  to 
have  been  Cneius,  but  Caius  is  given  as  the  true  praenomen  by  Draken* 
borch  (od  Liv.  9,  46.)  He  was  scribe  to  Appius  Caecus,  the  aedile^ 
and  published,  for  the  use  of  the  people,  an  account  of  the  He*  fasti,  at 
days  on  which  legal  proceedings  could  be  had,  which  was  called  from 
him  Jus  Flavianum.  The  people  i^  return  made  him  curuie  aedile.  The 
jnode  which  he  ad^ted  of  making  ^e  days  in  question  known  to  all,  was 
to  hang  up  to  public  view,  round  the  forum,  the  calendar  on  white  tablets, 
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His  elevation  was,  of  course,  extremely  unpalatable  to  the  patricians,  nor 
did  his  own  behaviour  toward  them  at  all  tend  to  diminish  this  feeling. 
To  the  great  displeasure  of  the  nobles,  he  performed  the  dedication  of 
the  temple,  of  Concord,  and  the  Pontifex  Maximus  was  compelled  to  dic- 
tate to  him  the  form  of  words,  although  he  .affirmed,  that,  consistently 
with  the  practice  of  antiquity,  no  other  than  a  consul,  or  commander  in 
chief,  could  dedicate  a  temple.  Livy  says,  that  Flavius  owed  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  aedileship  to  a  faction  com})oeed  of  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  which  had  gathered  strength  during  the  censorsliip  of  Appius 
Claudius ;  for  Appius  was  the  first  who  degraded  the  senate,  by  electing 
into  it  the  sons  of  freedmen  ;  and  when  he  found  that  no  one  allowed 
that  election  to  be  valid,  and  (bat  his  conduct  in  the  senate-house  had 
not  procured  him  the  influence  in  the  city,  which  it  had  been  liis  principal 
object  to  attain,  he  distributed  men  of  the  meanest  order  among  the  dif- 
ferent tribes,  and  thus  corrupted  the  assemblies  both  of  the  forum  and 
campus  Martius.  To  these  men  Flavius  owed  his  preferment.  Liv. 
9,46. 

FuLviA,  a  Roman  female  of  high  rank,  but  corrupt  principles,  who 

eve  Cicero  secret  information  of  ^l  the  movement?  of  CatiUne^s  party. 
Br  informant  was  Curius.     SaliusL  £.  C.  23.  Id,  ibid.  26. 

FoLvius,  Marcus.     Vid.  Nobilior. 

FuKius,  Lucius,  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  617,  along  with  Sextus  Atilius 
Serranus.  He  was  distinguished  in  some  degree  by  a  taste  for  hterature, 
and  Cicero  remarks  of  him,  "  perbcne  Latine  locutua  ettyCt  literatius 
fuam  ceteris     Brut.  28, 

FuRius,  Publius,  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline,  remarkable  for 
his  active  and  daring  spirit.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  to  whom 
Sallust  alludes  under  the  epithet  Fesulanus,  He  fell  fighting  among 
the  foremost,  at  the  battle  of  Pistoria,  where  CatiUne  was  defeated  by 
the  forces  of  the  republic.    SaUusL  B.  C.  60. 

G. 

GaBiNi0^  Aulus,  a  tribune  of  the  commons^  who  proposed  the  kiw  by 
which  Pompey  was  invested  with  supreme  command  in  the  war  against 
the  pirates.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  corrupt  and  profli- 
gate chaiacten  For  an  account  of  the  provisions  of  this  law,  consult 
note  14,  page  &2  ;  and  for  some  remarks  respecting  the  private  character 
of  Gabinius,  note  20,  page  89.  Cicero  states,  that  Gabinius  was  the 
only  one  to  whom  a  ^*  mpptic^tio'*  had  not  been  allowed.  Philipp.  14, 8. 

QASiNins,  Publius,  a  Komaa  of  equestrian  rank,  whom  Cicero  calls 
Cimbcr.  This  individual  appeals  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  worthless 
among  the  accomplices  of  Catiline.  He  sufiTered  capital  punishment 
with  Lentulus  and  the  rest.     Or.  in  Cat,  3,  3. -^Sallust.  B.  C.  65. 

Gabinius,  F'ublius,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  Publius  Gabinius 
Ca}»to,  was  praetor  A.  U.  C.  664.  After  returning  from  his  govern- 
ment of  Achaia,  he  was  accused  of  extortion  by  Lucius  Piso  and  con- 
demned. His  disgraceful  fall  destroyed  the  credit  of  his  registei^  which 
hu  previous  corruption  had  already  impaired.  Or,  pro  Arch.  5. — In. 
CaecU.  20. 

Galba,  Publius  SulpiciuSf  a  Roman  senator,  who  held  also  at  one 
time  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus.  He  wm  a  competitor  of  Ciceio't 
40* 
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Ibr  the  consulship,  hot  did  not  succeed.     Or.  in  Vtrr,  7. — Dt  H«r. 
Run.  6.— J5p.  ad  Alt.  1,  1.— Or.  pro  Muren.  8. 

Galba,  Servius  Soipicias,  was  consul  along  with  Marens  Aemifius 
ficaarus.  Cicero  speaks  highly  of  his  power,  as  an  orator,  in  anmsnig 
and  swaying  the  feelings  of  his  auditors.  He  was  accused  by  L.  libo, 
a  thbane  of  the  commons,  of  having  cruelly  slain  a  laige  number  of  the 
LusitanJ,  in  his  government  of  Spain,  contrary  to  his  own  plighted  word, 
and  was  only  acquitted  by  exciting  in  his  behalf  the  commiseration  of  the 
people.  (Consult  note  14,  p.  120.)  He  was  an  ancestor  of  the  emperof 
Galba.  C\e.  de  Or.  2,  65.— Pro  Rabk.  7>-— BrW.  21.— Or.  1,  53.— 
Pro  Muren.  28.— S«rt<m.  Qalb.  3. 

Gallus,  Caius  Acilins,  an  eminent  lawyer^  highly  praised  by  Ciceio. 
Brtu.  23.— Top.  J  2.— Fro  Muren.  37. 

GbllIus,  Lucius,  held  the  censorship,  A.  U.  C.  683,  along  with  Cn. 
liontuhis,  who  had  also  been  his  colleague  in  tiie  consulship  681.  It 
was  he  who  declared  that  a  civic  crown  ought  to  be  voted  to  Cicero,  for 
his  preservation  of  tiie  lepublic.  Cic.  fro  Clueni.  42. — Ad  Quir.  pott 
red.  J.—In  Pit.  3. 

Glabbio,  Manius  Acilius,  held  the  consol^ip  A.  U.  G.  684.  He 
was  named  as  the  successor  of  LocuUtrs,  in  the  ^emment  of  Bithynia 
and  Pontus,  and  in -the  management  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  but  was  sooii 
after  superseded  by  Pompey.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  veiy 
little  militaiy  talent,  and  not  very  upright  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  commander.     Or.  pre.  Man.  Leg.  9. — Brtft.  68. 

Glaucia,  Caius,  a  seditious  and  profligate  individual,  put  to  death 
while  holding  the  praetorship,  when  Kfarins  and  Valerius  were  consols. 
The  senate  had  passed  the  usual  decree,  directing  the  consuls  to  see  that 
^e  republic  sustained  no  injury. ,  Satuminus  and  Glaucia,  who  were 
acting  in  concert,  fled  into  the  capitol,  with  a  number  of  their  followenk 
Here  they  were  besieged,  and  at  last  forced  to  yield  for  want  of  water, 
the  nipes  being  cut  on.  When  they  could  hold  out  no  longer,  they  called  * 
for  Marius,  aiKi  surrendered  themselves  to  him  upon  the  public  futh. 
Marius  tried  every  art  to  save  them,  but  nothing  would  avail.  They  no 
•ooner  came  down  into  the  forum,  than  they  were  aH  pot  to  the  sword. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  account  of  PlutStch.  Floras,  however,  says  that 
the  people  despatched  them  with  clubs  and  stones.  Cicero  indulges  in 
some  degree  of  oratorical  exagseratbn,  when  he  makes  Glaucia  to  have 
been  put  to  death  by  the  immediate  act  of  Marius.  Plut.  Vii,  Mar.  30. 
--Cui.  Or.  in  Cai.  3,  6.— Pro  Rab.l.^FUtr.  3,  16. 

Gracchus,  Tiberius  Sempronius,  father  of  Tiberius  and  Cains  Grac- 
chus. He  was  twice  consul,  and  once  censor,  aud  was  distinguished  as 
well  for  his  integrity,  as  his  prudence  and  superior  ability,  either  in  the 
senate  or  at  the  head  of  armies.  He  carried  on  military  operations  in 
Gaul  and  Spam,  and  met  with  much  success  in  the  latter  country.  He 
married  Cornelia,  daughter  of  the  elder  A£ricanus,  by  whom  he  had  the 
Gracchi.     PltU.  Vit,  Gracchorum. — Cic.  Brut.  20. — Pnn.  Com.  8. 

GRAidcai.  There  were  two  brothera  of  this  name,  Tiberivfb  Gracchus, 
and  Gains  Gracchus,  sons  of  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  and  of 
Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus  Major.  Tiberius,  the  elder,' 
was  of  a  mild  and  unruffled  temper,  but  Caius,  violent  and  irascible. 
The  object  of  the  two  brothers,  in  succession,  was  to  have  the  public  lands 
divided  among  the  citizens.    Appiaasays,  that  the  nobles  and  rich  mep. 
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IMffUy  hf  (getting  pOflMsnon  of  the  pid>Iic  lands,  partly  by  burring  up  ^ 
•hares  of  indigent  owners,  had  made'  themselves  masters  of  all  the  lands 
in  Italy,  and  had  thus,  by  degrees,  accomplished  the  removal  of  the  com« 
mon  people  from  tiieir  possessions.  This  abose  stimulated  Tiberiua 
Gracchus  to  revive  the  Licinian  law,  by  which  no  one  could  hold  mor* 
than  500  jugera,  or  about  350  acres  of  land.  The  owners,  however, 
were  to  be  indemnified  for  the  land  they  had  thus  lost.  The  attempts  ot 
the  Gracchi  cost  them  their  lives.  Tiberius  was  slain  in  a  collision  be* 
iween  his  adherents  and  the  party  of  the  nobility  heailed  by  Scipio  Nasies. 
Caius  was  slain  some  years  afterward  by  the  consul  Opimius  and  his 
party.    Plut.  VU.  Graech. 

'Gkativs,  the  accuser  of  Archias,  probably  some  obscure  individnsL 
The  earlier  reading  was  Gracchus,  which  induced  Ilgen  to  think  that 
Numenus  Quinctius  Gracchus  was  meant,  who  was  tribune  of  the  coiii*> 
nons,  A.  U.  C.  697,  but  consult  note  25,  page  50. 

H. 

Herewniits,  Marcus,  a  public  speaker  of  only  moderate  ability,  wha 
nevertheless  triumphed  over  L.  Philippus,  in  a  contest  for  the  consol- 
ehip,  A.  U.  C.  660.— jBru^  45.— Pro  Muren.  17. 

HoRTENsius,  Quintus,  an  orator  and  statesman,  whose  name  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  Cicero,  with  great  commendation.  He  filled  in 
•accession  the  offices  of  praetor  ana  consul,  and  died  B.  C.  50,  in  the 
63d  year  of  his  age.  His  first  appearance  at  the  bar  was  at  the  early 
age  of  19,  and  bis  excellence,  says  Cicero,  was  immediately  acknow- 
ledged. The  imminent  perils  of  the  Social  war,  which  broke  out  in  663, 
that  is  about  four  years  after  his  first  appearance,  interrupted,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  business  of  the  forum,  and  hence  we  find  Hortensios  serv- 
ing in  this  alarming  contest  for  one  year  as  a  volunteer,  and  in  the  fot*> 
lowing  season  as  militai^  tribune.  When,  on  the  re-establishment  of 
peace  in  Italy,  in  666,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  resumed  the  more 
peaceful  avocations  to  which  he  had  been  destined  from  his  youth,,  he 
found  himself  without  a  rival.  Crassus  died  in  662,  before  the  troubles 
of  Marius  and  Syila ;  Antonius,  with  other  orators  of  inferior  note^ 
perished  in  666,  during  the  temporaiy  and  last  ascendancy  of  Marius,  in 
the  absence  of  Sylla.  Sulpicius  was  put  to  death  th^  same  year,  and 
Cotta  driven  into  banishment,  from  which  he  was  not  recalled  until  the 
return  of  Sylla  to  Rome,  and  his  elevation  to  the  dictatorship  in  670. 
Hortensitts  was  thus  left,  for  some  years,  without  a  competitor ;  and, 
after  670,  with  none  of  eminence  but  Cotta,  whom  also  he  soon  outshone. 
His  splendid,  warm,  and  animated  manner,  was  preferred  to  the  calm 
and  easy  elegance  of  his  rival.  Accordingly,  when  engaged  in  a  cause 
on  the  same  side,  Cotta,  though  ten  years  his  senior,  was  employed  to 
open  the  case,  while  the  more  important  parts  were  left  to  the  manaee- 
ment  of  Hortensios.  He  continued  the  undisputed  soverekm  of  ue 
forum,  till  Cicero  returned  from  his  quaestorship  in  Sicily,  in  9^9,  when 
the  taients  of  that  orator  first  displayed  themselves  in  full  perfection  and 
maturity.  Hortensius  was  thus,  fmok  666  till  679,  a  space  of  thirteen 
years,  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  bar ;  a^d  being,  in  conseqnence,  en-* 
eaged,  during  that  long  period,  on  one  side  or  other,  in  every  eanse  o( 
iB^pwtaiiee»  he  soon  mussed  a  pfodigioas  finrtnne.    He  lived,  too,  witk 
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a  mtgnificenee  eorrespondtng  to  his  wealth.  Hie  bouse  at  Rome,  wfaick 
was  splendidly  furnished,  formed  the  centre  of  the  chief  imperial  palace, 
which  increased  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Nero,  till  it  nearly 
covered  the  whole  Palatine  mount,  and  branched  over  other  hilia.  Be- 
sides his  mansion  in  the  capiul,  he  possessed  sumptuous  villas  at  Tuscu- 
lum,  Bauii  and  Launntum,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  give  tbo  most 
elegant  and  expensive  entertainments. — Hortensius  was  praetor  in  683, 
and  consul  two  years  afterward.  The  wealth  and  dignities  he  had  ob- 
tained, and  the  want  of  competition,  made  him  gradually  relax  from  that 
assiduity  by  which  they  had  been  acquired,  till  the  increasing  fame  ot 
Cicero,  and  particularly  the  glory  of  his  consulship,  stim^ilated  him  to 
renew  his  exertions.  But  his  habit  of  labour  had  been  in  some  degree 
lest,  and  he  never  aeain  recovered  his  former  reputation.  Cicero  partly 
•ceounts  for  his  decline  from  the  peculiar  nature  and  genius  of  his  elo- 
quence. It  was  of  that  showy  species  called  Asiatic,  which  flourished 
in  the  Greek  colonics  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  infinitely  more  florid  and 
ornamental  than  the  oratory  of  Athens,  or  even  Rhodes,  being  full  of 
brilliant  thoughts  and  sparkling  expressions.  This  glowing  style  of 
rhetoric,  though  deficient  in  solidity  and  weight,  was  not  unsuitable  in  a 
young  man  ;  and  being  farther  recommended  by  a  beautiful  cadence  of 
periods,  met  with  the  utmost  applause.  But  Hortensius,  as  he  advanced 
m  life,  did  not  conect  this  exuberance,  nor  adopt  a  chaster  eloquence  ; 
and  this  luxury  and  glitter  of  phraseology,  being  totally  inconsistent 
wiih  his  advanced  age  and  consular  dignity,  caused  his  reputation  to 
diminish  with  the  increase  a{  years.  His  elocution,  too,  became  event- 
ually much  impaired  by  a  constant  tooth-ache,  and  swellings  in  his  jaws, 
and  this  complaint  became  at  length  so  severe  as  to  accelerate  his  end. 
The  speeches  of  Hortensius  suffered  greatly  by  being  transferred  to 
writing,  his  chief  excellence  consisting  in  action  and  dehvery.  None  of 
his  speeches  have  come  down  to  us.     Dunlop,  Rom.  Lit.  vol.  2,  p.  222, 

l. 

JtrLTUs.     Vid.  L.  Julius  Caesar. 

JuLiA«  a  Roman  female,  of  the  house  of  the  Caesars,  but  of  a  different 
branch  from  that  whence  sprang  Julia,  the  aunt  of  Julius  Caesar,  and 
wife  of  Marius.  She  was  first  married  lo  M.  Antonius  Creticus,  by 
whom  she  had  Antony  the  triumvir ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Creticus, 
she  was  united  to  Lentulus,  the  accomplice  of  Catiline.  The  punish- 
ment of  her  second  husband  was  the  origin,  according  to  Plutarch,  of  the 
enmity  that  prevailed  between  Mark  Antony  and  Cicero.  Plut.  VU, 
Anton,  c.  2. 

L. 

Laeca,  Marcus  Porcius,  an  accomplice  of  Catiline's,  who,  in  the  dead 
of  niglit,  convened  the  leading  membere  of  the  conspiracy  at  his  own 
house,  ju«t  before  the  discovery  of  the  plot.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
M.  Porcius  Laeca,  tribune  of  the  conunons,  who  had  a  law  passed  pro- 
hibiting magistrates  from  punishing  a  Roman  citizen  with  death,  and 
substituting  for  capital  punishment,  banishment  and  confiscation  of 
^roperty^     Salluit.  B.  C.  27. 

JUblIus,  Caius,  a  Roman^  celebrated  for  his  jntimats  finendahip  wilii 
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te  elder  Africantls,  snd  which  commenced  ii^  early  life.  He  followed 
that  eminent  ci^pmiander  in  all  his  campaigna,  and  was  the  confidant  of 
all  his  secrets.  Laelius  commanded  the  Roman  fleet  which  bk)ckaded 
the  port  of  Carthage,  while  Scipio  pressed  the  siege  by  land  ;  and  after 
the  capture  of  the  place  he  was  presented  by  Scipio  with  a  golden  crown 
and  thirty  oxen,  besides  receiving  the  highest  encomiums  for  his  signal 
services.  He  was  afterward  elected  ae£le,  and  finally  attained  to  the 
consulship,  B.  C.  190.    Liv.  2ff,  42.— id.  27,  7.-11  28,  23,  dtc. 

Laelius,  Caius,  sumamed  Sapiens,  on  "  the  Wise,"  was  the  son,  or, 
according  to  some,  the  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  equally  celebrated 
for  his  friendship  with  the  younger  Africanus.  While  praetor,  he  suc- 
cessfully prosecufled  the  war  against  Viriathus,  B.  G.  l46,  and  subse- 
quently, B.  C.  140,  was  chosen  to  the  consulship.  Laelius  was  more 
eminent,  however,  for  private  virtues  and  intellectual  endowmenta  thar 
military  abilities ;  and  it  is  to  him  that  Cicero  assigns  the  eulo^um  on 
Friendiship,  in  his  dialogue  "  de  Amieiiia,"  Scipio  and  Laelius  were 
reported,  though  without  any  truth,  to  have  aided  Terence  in  the  compo- 
sition of  his  dramatic  pieces.  Cic.  de  Jtw,  1,  7. — Id.  dt  Off.  2,  11.— 
Jd.  Tusc.  Disp.  5,  19. 

Lbntulus,  Cneius  Cornelius,'  was  consul  with  L.  Gellius,  A.  U.  C. 
681,  and  afterward  censor  with  the  same.  He  is  described  by  Cicero 
as  producing  considerable  effect,  in  public  speaking,  by  the  management 
of  his  tones  and  look,  but  by  no  means  a  solid  or  fluent  speaker.  Cie* 
in  F«T.  6,  l.-^Pro  CluetU.  42.— Bru/.  66.— Or.  pro  Man.  L.  23. 

LvNTULUs,  Cneius,  was  tribune  ef  the  commons,  and  the  next  year 
enjoyed  a  lieutenancy.     Or.  pro  Man.  L.  19. 

LbntvLus,  Lucius,  was  praetor,  when  P.  Gabinius  was  condemned  for 
extortion.     Or.  pro  Areh.  6. 

LsNTULUs,  Publios  Cornelius,  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  691,  and  subse- 
quently prmcep*  tenaiuM.  He  was  the  grand&ther  of  Lentulus  the 
accomplice  of  Catiline,  jtud  is  highly  commended  by  Cicero  for  hie 
patriotism.     Or.  in  Caeeil.  21. — &  Cat.  8,  6. 

LBimk.us,  Publius  Cornelius,  sumamed  Sura,  a  Roman  nobleman, 
possessed  of  some  share  of  talent,  but  extremely  coiropt  in  his  private 
character.  The  interest  of  his  family,  and  the  afiability  of  his  mannen, 
proceeding  from  a  love  of  populaiity,  raised  him  through  the  usual  gra- 
dation of  public  honours  to  the  office  of  consul,  which  he  obtained  B.  C. 
73,  in  conjunction  with  Cn.  Aufidius  Orestis.  Expelled  from  the  senate 
on  account  of  his  immoral  conduct,  he  had  procured  the  praetorship,  the 
usual  step  for  being  again  restored  to  that  body,  when  Catiline  formed 
his  design  for  subverting  the  government  Poverty,  the  natural  conse- 
qnence  of  excessive  dissipation,  added  to  immoderate  vanity  and  extnv- 
■gant  ambition,  induced  him  to  join  in  the  conspiracy.  The  soothsayer! 
easilj  persuaded  him,  that  he  was  the  third  one  of  the  gens  ComeUa 
destined  by  the  fates  to  enjoy  tiie  sn{Hreme  power  at  Rome.  L.  Corne- 
lius Sylla,  and  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  had  both  attained  to  that  elevation. 
His  schemes,  however,  all  proved  aboitive,  and  he  was  strangled  in 
prison  with  the  other  conspirators  who  had  been  arrested.  Plutarch 
informs  us,  ^t  he  received  the  name  of  Sura,  in  consequence  of  hii 
having  wasted  a  large  sum  of  public  money,  in  his  quaestorship,  under 
8ylla,  who,  enraoed  at  his  conduct,  demanded  a  statement  of  his  accountii 
io  the  senate,  when  Lentolus,  with  the  ntmost  indiflbrence,  dedased  \m 
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li»d  BO  acconntfl  to  produce,  and  contemptoously  presented  to  h|m  the 
calf  of  hia  leg,  («i(ra.)  Among  the  Rmnans,  particularly  among  the 
boya,  the  player  at  tennis,  who  missed  his  stroke,  presented  the  calf  of 
his  leg  to  receive  as  a  punishment  a  certain  number  of  blows  upon  it. 
LentuiuB,  m  allusion  to  that  game,  acted  in  the  manner  just  desciibed, 
which  accounts  for  the  surname,  or  rather  nickname,  of  Swra,  Such  is 
the  account  of  Plutarch  ;  but  it  may  be  doubled  whether  the  explanation 
be  corfect,  as  regards  the  eonspirator  Jjontulus,  the  name  as  appears 
from  Livy  (22,  31,)  being  one  of  earlier  date.  Flut.  Vit.  Cic.  c.  17. — 
SuUuit.  B.  C.  c.  55. 

Lkpidqs,  Manins,  yna  consul  with  L.  Yolcatius  Tullus,  A.  U.  C.  687 
Consult  note  6,  page  6.  * 

Lbpidus,  Marcos,  was  consul  with  Catulus,  A.  U.  C.  675.     Consult 
note  12,  page  84. 

LocuLLus,  Lucius  Licinius,  a  Roman  noble,  celebrated  both  for  his 
mnniiicence  and  military  talents.  He  distinguished  himself  at  first  by 
his  rapid  progress  in  literary  pursuits,  and  puticularly  in  eloquence  and 
philosophy.  His  first  campaigns  were  made  in  the  war  with  the  Marsi, 
where  he  acquired  considerable  reputation  b)r  his  valour.  He  conciliated 
the  favour  of  Sylla  by  his  agreeable  disposition,  and  by  his  constancy  in 
friendship.  This  new  connexion  procured  for  him  in  succession  the 
offices  of  quaestor  in  Asia,  and  praetor  in  Africa.  In  this  latter  province 
he  won  two  naval  victories  over  Hamilcar,  and  gained  the  affections 
of  all  by  his  justice,  moderation,  and  humanity.  Raised  to  the  consul- 
ship, B.  C.  74,  and  chaiged  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war  sgainst 
Mithridates,  he  commenced  by  delivering  his  colleague  Cotta,  who  was 
besieged  in  Chalcedon.  This  success  was  followed  by  a  great  victory, 
gained  over  the  forces  of  Mithridates,  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  and 
by  the  reduction  of  Bithynia.  Similar  success  attended  the  Roman 
arms  by  sea,  and  Mithridates  stripped  of  his  former  power,  was  compelled 
to  fly  for  refuge  to  his  son-in-law  Tigranes^  kingof  Armenia.  LucuUua, 
on  ascerUining  his  flight,  hastened  to  cross  the  Euphrates,  ^ve  battle  to 
a  numerous  army  of  the  Armenian  monarch,  and  gained  a  signal  victory, 
although  his  own  forces  were  far  inferior  in  point  of  number  to,  those  of 
the  foe.  The  capture  of  Tigranocerto,  and  the  seizure  of  the  royal 
treasures  contained  in  it,  were  the  fruito  of  this  brilliant  success.  The 
following  year  was  marked  by  the  capture  of  Nisibis.  The  pride  and 
severity  of  Lucullus,  however,  alienated  from  him  the  affections  of  his 
soldiers,  and  proved  injurious  to  his  interests  at  home.  The  defeat  of 
Triarius,  his  lieutenant,  furnished  a  pretext  for  the  attacks  of  the  malev- 
olent, and  Pompey  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  command,  and 
to  continue  the  war  against  Mithridates.  Their  common  friends  brought 
Lucullus  and  Pompey  to  an  interview.  They  met  at  first  upon  polite 
terms,  but  soon  broke  out  into  open  variance,  and  parted  greater  enemies 
than  ever.  Ludullus  upon  this  set  out  for  Rome,  with  but  1600  men, 
which  were  all  that  Pompey  allowed  him  to  take  home  with  him,  in  oider 
to  attend  his  triumph,  and  even  .the  triumph  itself  he  obuined  with  diffi- 
culty, such  was  the  coldness  with  which  he  was  received  in  the  capital. 
The  days  of  his  gtery  terminated  with  this  ceremony  ;  and  he  lived  after 
ttiis  m  complete  retirement,  without  taking  any  part  in  those  civil  disor- 
ders, which  soon  after  took  their  rise  at  Rome,  and  in  which,  if  he  had 
been  possessed  of  a  little  more  ambition,  he  mj^t  have  t^n  a  very 
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prominent  place.  He  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  literary  pnr« 
auito,  and  to  the  society  of  his  intimate  friends,  and  had  a  large  and  val- 
nable  library,  to  which  he  took  pleasure  in  admitting  the  wise  and  learned 
of  the  day.  He  himself  wrote  with  equal  excellence  in  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  composed  a  history  of  the  Marsic  war,  in  which  he  had  served. 
Locullus  was  remarkable  for  his  lavish  and  expensive  style  of  living,  the 
means  of  supporting  which  he  had  obtained  in  abundance  &om  his  Asiatic 
campaigns.  He  died  at  the  age  of  67  or  68  years.  The  people  render- 
ing tardy  justice  to  his  merits,  insisted  on  burying  him  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  his  brother  obtained  leave  to  inter 
him,  in  accordance  with  his  own  wish,  on  his  estate  at  Tusculum. 
PluL  Vil.  LucuU. 

M. 

Mabuus,  Spnrius,  a  Roman  of  equestrian  rank,  A.  U.  C.  315,  who 
was  possessed  of  extraordinary  wealth  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
and  strove  to  make  it  the  means  of  attaining  to  sovereign  power. 
Having,  through  his  connexions  and  dependants,  bought  up  a  laige 
quantity  of  corn  from  Etruria,  which  very  step,  most  probably,  obstructed 
the  endeavours  of  the  magistrates  to  lower  the  price  of  provisions,  he 
began  the  practice  of  bestowing  largesses  of  com  ;  and  having  gained 
the  favour  of  the  commons  by  this  munificence,  he  became  the  object 
of  general  attention.  Assuming  thence  a  degree  of  consequence,  be- 
yond what  belonged  to  a  private  citizen,  he  drew  the  people  after  him  in 
crowds  wherever  he  went ;  and  they,  by  the  attachment  which  they  ex- 
pressed towards  him,  encouraged  him  to  look  up  to  the  consulship  with 
a  certain  prospect  of  success.  He  was  disappointed,  however,  in  his 
application  for  this  oiBce,  and  T.  Quintius  Capitolinus  and  Agrippa 
Menenius  were  elected.  The  designs  of  Nfaelius  becoming  gradually 
known,  he  was  denounced  to  the  senate,  by  Minucius,  president  of  the 
market,  who  stated  that  arms  were  getting  collected  in  the  dwelling  of 
Maelius,  that  he  held  assemblies  in  his  house,  and  that  there  remamed 
not  a  doubt  of  his  having  formed  a  design  to  possess  himself  of  absolute 
power.  On  this  information  being  received,  Lucius  Quintius  Cincin- 
oatus  was  appointed  dictator,  and  the  latter  named  Caius  Servilius  Ahala 
his  master  of  the  horse.  The  next  day,  after  fixing  proper  guards,  the 
dictator  went  down  to  the  forum,  and  despatched  Anala  with  a  aummona 
for  Maelius  to  appear  before  him.  Maelius  declined  obeyine  the  man- 
date, and  endeavoured  to  excite  the  bystanders  in  his  behalf,  who  actually 
rescued  him  from  a  lictor  sent  by  the  master  of  the  horse  to  seize  him. 
Betaking  himself  thereupon  to  flight,  he  was  pursued  and  slain  by  Ahala 
in  person,  and  &e  deed  was  highly  applauded  by  the  dictator,  who  de- 
clared to  Ahala,  that  he  had  preserveid  the  commonwealth.  Liv.  4,  13, 
geqq. 

ManlTus,  Caius,  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline,  whom  the  latter 
sent  into  Etruria  to  levy  troops,  and  adopt  whatever  measures  he  might 
deem  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  plot.  He  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  Catiline's  srmy  in  the  final  encounter,  and  fell  fighting  with  the 
most  desperate  valour.  Manlius  had  held«  commission  in  the  army  of 
Sylla,  under  whom  he  bad  acquired  considerable  experience  as  an  officer, 
and  had  accumulated^^eat  wealth,  which,  however,  he  soon  equandered 
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•war.  He  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  to  retrieve  his  ruined  fortoiieei 
MUtsi,  B.  C.  ^.—Id.  ibid.  69.— Ctc.  Or.  in  Cat.  1,  3. 

Manliub,  CneioB,  a  man  of  bumble  origin,  who  is  alluded  to  bj  Ch 
cero  as  having  triumphed  over  Catalus  in  an  application  for  office.  The 
orator  describes  him,  as  not  only  a  person  of  ignoble  birth,  but  also  with- 
oat  merit,  without  talents^  and  sOrdid  and  contemptible  in  private  life. 
He  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri,  along  with  his  colleague  Caepio,  and 
was  defended  by  Antonius  when  accused  on  this  account  by  Sulpicius. 
Cie,  Or.  pro  Mvren.  17.— Pro  Plane.  6.— Or.  2,  28— r«tf.  Paiere. 2, 
12. — DrtUtenboreh.  ad  Lh.  Epit.  67. — Erneati  ad  Tae.  Germ.  38. 

Marccllvs,  Cains,  the  brother  of  Marcus  Marcelhis  whom  Caesar 
pardoned.  He  was  consul  with  Cn.  Lentulus,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Marcellus  who  held  the 
consulship  along  with  Lucius  Paullus.  Cie.  Or.  pro  Mareell,  4. — Ma- 
nut.  ad  Ep.  ad  Fam.  15, 7. 

Marcellus,  Marcus,  an  accomplice  and  mtimate  friend  of  Catiline^s. 
Or.  in  Cat.  1,  8. 

Marcellus,  Marcus  Claudius,  held  the  consulship  with  Servius  Sul- 
picius, B.  C.  51.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  attachment  to  republican 
principles,  and  his  uncompromising  hostility  towards  Caesar ;  and  it  was 
Be  who  proposed  to  the  senate  to  recall  that  commander  from  his  province 
in  Gaul.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Marcellus  went  into  voluntary 
oxile,  and  was  not  pardoned  by  Caesar  until  some  considerable  interval 
had  elapsed,  and  then  only  at  the  earnest  intercession  of  the  senate.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Cicero  delivered  his  speech  of  thanks  to  Cae- 
sar. Marcellus,  however,  did  not  long  survive  to  enjoy  the  pardon  thue 
obtained,  having  been  assassinated  by  an  adherent  of  his,  P.  Magiua 
Cilo.  Consult  the  concludbg  note  to  the  oration  for  Marcellus,  page 
69.  Cie.  pro  Marc-^Ep.  ad  Fam.  4,  12.— Ep.  ad  Alt.  13,  10.— Fa/. 
Max.  9,  11. 

Marcellus,  Marcus  Claudius,  the  celebrated  opponent  of  Hannibal 
mentioned  incidentally  in  the  oration  for  the  Mamlian  law,  c.  16.  He 
18  &mous  for  the  check  which  he  gave  Hannibal  at  Nola,  for  the  capture 
of  Syracuse,  and  for  his  subsequent  successes  against  the  Carthaginians 
in  southern  Italy.  He  lost  his  life,  by  being  entrapped  into  an  ambus- 
cade, at  the  age  of  70,  and  in  his  fiflh  consulship.  Marcellus  was  no 
less  celebrated  for  his  private  than  his  public  virtues.  lAv.  22,  35.— * 
Jd.  23,  14— Jd.  24,  9.— /d.  26,  3,  &c. 

MarIus,  Caius,  a  native  of  Arpinum,  remarkable  for  his  military  tal- 
ents, but  still  more  for  bis  cruel  and  vindictive  disposition.  Having  pre- 
served the  state  by  bis  bravery,  he  afterward  brought  it  to  the  brink  of 
ruin  by  his  reckless  and  uncompromising  violence.  In  early  life  he 
was  a  ploughmsn,  and  wrought  for  hire.  Quitting  that  employment,  he 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  distinguished  himself  under  Scipio  at 
the  siege  and  capture  of  .Numantia.  From  the  condition  of  a  common 
soldier,  he  gradually  rose  to  the  command  of  the  Roman  forces,  and  the 
office  of  consul.  After  bringing  the  war  with  Jugurtha  to  a  close,  he 
defeated  in  two  terrible  encountera  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri,  slaying  an 
immense  number,  and  takingr  a  vast  multitude  prisonere.  After  these 
■ignal  victories,  his  ambitioua  feelings  brought  him  into  collision  with 
Sylla,  and  a  desolatinff  civil  war  was  the  consequence.  To  crush  the 
power  of  his  rival,  Sylla  marched  the  troops,  which  he  had  raised  to  cany 
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on  the  war  against  Mithiidates,  to  the  Roraan  capital,  and  Marias  was 
obliged  to  flee.  In  his  banishment  he  underwent  uncommon  hardships, 
from  which  he  was  in  the  end  released  by  Cinna's  embracing  his  inter* 
ests.  He  then  returned  to  Rome  to  satiate  his  inhuman  resentment, 
and  butchered  many  thousands  of  the  citizens.  Tired  at  last  with  mur- 
der and  assassination,  he  and  Cinna  appointed  themselves  consuls.  But 
Marius,  worn  out  by  infirmities,  age,  and  excessive  intoxication,  to  which 
he  probably  had  recourse  in  order  to  blunt  the  stings  of  a  guilty  con- 
science, died  on  the  first  day  of  his  being  invested  with  the  consulship 
for  the  seventh  time.     Plut.  Vit.  Mar. — Sallust.  B.  J.  63,  &c. 

MaxIhus,  Quintus  Fabios,  an  illustrious  Roman,  the  well-known  op- 
ponent of  Hannibal,  and  styled  CunctatOTy  from  having  saved  his  country 
by  his  wise  delay,  and  cautfous  operations.  He  is  incidentally  allude 
to  by  Cicero  in  the  oration  for  the  Manilian  law,  c.  16.  Plut.  Vu.  Fab, 
Max. 

Mbtellus,  Quintus  Caecilius,  sumamed  Numidicua,  enjoyed  the  con- 
sulship with  M.  Junius  Silanus,  B.  C.  111.  He  obtained  Numidia  as 
his  province,  and  had.  nearly  brought  the  war  against  Jugortha  to  a  close, 
by  his  military  talents  and  incorruptible  integrity,  when  he  was  removed 
from  the  command  by  the  intrigues  of  MariUs.  For  defeating  Jugurtha 
and  desolating  Numidia,  Metellus  received  the  surname  of  Numidicus, 
and  according  to  Eutropius,  (4,  27,)  a  triumph.  Sometime  after,  he  was 
summoned  to  trial  by  Satuminus,  a  tribune,  for  having  refused  to  swear 
to  observe  the  Agrarian  law,  which  this  individual  haa  carried  by  force ; 
and,  although  all  the  good  citizens  supported  him,  he  went,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  commotion,  into  voluntary  exile  at  Rhodes.  Marius  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  banishment  against  him,  B.  C.  104 ;  two  years 
after  which,  however,  he  was  honourably  recalled.  Salliitt.  B.  J.  30, 
seqq.—VeU.  Paterc.  2,  d.—AtU.  GeU,  17,  2.^Val.  Max.  13,  8.— Cic. 
pro  Arch.  3,  &c. 

Mjetellus,  Quintus,  sumamed  PiuSy  was  the  son  of  Metellus  Numi- 
dicus.  He  served  Under  his  father  in  Numidia,  and  is  alluded  to  by 
Sallust  in  his  history  of  the  Jugurthine  war.  He  obtained  the  consul- 
ship, B.  C.  80,  and  was  sent  against  Sertorius  in  Spain.  The  latter, 
however,  proved  far  superior  to  him  in  talents  and  activity,  though  Me- 
tellus occasionally  gained  some  advantages  over  him.  The  surname  of 
Pius  was  given  him  on  account  of  the  sorrow  he  testified  at  the  exile 
of  his  father,  and  his  eager  efforts  to  have  him  recalled.  Plut.  VU.  Sert, 
22.— FeW.  Paterc.  2,  1,  ^LC—SaUust.  B.  J.  64. 

Metfli/Us,  Quintus,  sumamed  Cretkus^  was  consul  B.  C.  70,  along 
with  Q.  Hortenshjs.  On  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  he  obtained 
as  pro-consul,  the  island  of  Crete  {ot  his  province,  and  reduced  it  be- 
neath the  Roman  sway,  for  which  he  obtained  the  surname  above  men- 
tioned. He  was  honoured  besides  this  with  a  triumph,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  Pompey.  Consult  note  2,  page  83.  SaUust.  B.  C. 
17. ^Vell.  Paterc.  2,  34.— Cic.  Or,  in  Verr,  1,  9.-^Pro  Flacc.  13.— 
Ep.  ad  Att.  1,  19. 

MiTHRiDATES,  a  Celebrated  king  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  sumamed 
Eupator,  and  the  seventh  in  succession.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
personal  bravery  and  military  talents,  anff  for  the  long  resistance  which 
ho  made  to  the  armies  of  Rome.  At  last,  however,'being  deserted  bj 
his  allies,  betrayed  by  his  son  Pharaaces,  and  frequently  defeated  by  the 
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Romans,  he  was,  at  his  own  request,  slain  by  a  Gani,  that  he  might  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  constitution  of  this  monarch 
was  so  fortified  by  antidotes,  of  many  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  inventor,  that  the  strongest  and  most  active  poisons  had  no  efiect 
upon  him.  The  true  form  of  the  name  appears  to  be  MithradaltSy  the 
voot  being  the  appellation  of  the  solar  deity  among  the  Persians,  i.  e. 
Mithras  or  Mithra.  Custom,  however,  has  sanctioned  the  other  form. 
Appian.  BeU.  Mithnd.^PIut.  Vit.  LucuU.—U  Vit.  SyU.,  &c. 

MuMMius,  Lucius,  sumamed  Achaxcua^  from  his  overthrow  of  the 
Achaean  league,  and  reduction  of  Southern  Greece,  was  consul,  B.  C. 
146.  He  was  -sent  into  the  Peloponnesus,  against  the  Achaeans  defeated 
their  general  Diaeus,  put  an  end  to  the  famous  league  which  bore  theii 
name,  took  and  burnt  Corinth,  and  reduced  the  whole  of  Southern 
Greece  to  a  Roman  province  under  the  name  of  Achaia.  He  received 
the  honours  of  a  triumph,  and  the  surname  above  mentioned.  Muramius 
is  celebrated  for  his  disinterestedness,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  fine  arts. 
He  would  not  enrich  himself  with  the  spoils  of  Corinth  ;  while  so  little 
acquainted  was  he  with  the  value  of  paintings  and  statues  and  other 
masterpieces  of  art  obtained  from  the  captured  city,  as  to  enjoin 
upon  those  who  were  to  convey  them  to  Rome,  that  they  should  supply 
their  places  by  others  at  their  own  expense,  in  case  these  were  lost 
Flor.%  16.-Ftf«.  Paierc.  1,  13.— P/i».  H.  N.  34,  7,— Id.  ibid. 37, 1.— 
Pauaan.  7,  24. 

MunatIus,  Titus,  one  of  the  associates  of  Catiline,  described  by 
Cicero  as  of  dissolute  habits,  and  deeply  involved  in  debt.  Or.  in  Cat, 
2,8. 

MuRENA,  Lucius  Licmius,  an  eminent  Roman  general,  who  com- 
manded one  of  the  wings  of  the  army  of  Sylla,  in  the  battle  with  Archc- 
laus,  general  of  MithrSlates,  near  Uhaeronea,  B.  C  87.  Sylla,  shortly 
after  mis,  having  made  an  armistice  with  MitbrJdates,  returned  to  Rome, 
leaving  Murena  in  command  of  the  Asiatic  forces.  This  officer,  pretend- 
ing ignorance  of  the  treaty,  which  had  only  been  orally  made  between 
Sylla  and  Mithridates,  invaded  the  territory  of  that  monarch,  and  took 
and  plundered  Comana  ;  but  was  subsequently  defeated  by  Mithridates, 
and  compelled  to  retire  into  Phrygia.  These  contests  form  in  history 
what  is  termed  the  second  Mithridatic  war.  Murena  subsequently 
obtained  a  triumph  at  Rome,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  historians,  was 
granted  him  by  Sylla  for  no  other  resson  than  to  match  it  against  the 
trophies  raised  by  Mithridates.  His  movements  in  Asia  certainly  do  not 
appear  to  have  entitled  him  to  one.     Appian.  B.  M.  63,  scqq, 

MuKENA,  Lucius  Licinius,  son  of-  the  preceding,  was  one  of  the 
lieutenanis  of  Lucullus  in  Asia,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  war 
against  Mithridates.  Not  long  after  he  stood  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship, and  was  successful  in  his  application,  but  was  accused  of  bribery. 
Cicero  defended  him,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  his  acquittal.  Or.  pro 
Muren. 

Murena,  Caius  Licinius,  brother  of  the  Murena  whom  Cicero  defended. 
He  was  governor  of  Transalpine  Gaul  when  Catiline's  conspiracy  broke 
out,  and  secured  a  number  of  the  malcontents,  who  were  endeavouiing 
to  excite  commotions  in  his  province.     SaUust.  B.  C.  42. 
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N. 

Natta,  Lucia»,  a  member  of  the  old  Pinarian  line,  and  step-son  to 
Murena.  He  is  praised  by  Cicero,  in  his  oratioafor  that  individual ;  but 
far  different  language  is  used  by  the  orator  concerning  him,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Atticus.  Natta,  it  seems,  subsequently  to  the  period  of  Cicero*s 
pleading  for  Murena.  was  Pontifex  Maximus,  and  dictated  the  form  of 
worda,  when  Clodius  consecrated,  for  the  erection  of  a  temple,  the 
ground  on  which  Gicero*s  house  had  stood.  Qr.  pro  Muren.  35. — Ep, 
ad  Ail  4,  8. 

NaevTus,  Cnaeus,  a  native  of  Campania,  and  the  first  imitator  of  the 
regular  dramatic  works  which  had  been  produced  by  Livius  Andronicus. 
He  served  in  the  first  Punic  war,  and  his  earliest  plays  were  represented 
at  Rome  A.  U.  C.  519.  The  names  of  his  tragedies  are  still  preserved, 
and  a  few  fragments  of  the  pieces  themselves.  He  was  accounted, 
however,  a  better  comic  than  tragic  poet.  Naevius,  unfortunately, 
indulged,  in  the  course  of  his  productions,  in  personal  and  offensive 
sarcasms  against  some  of  the  most  distinguished  patricians  of  the  day. 
The  Metelli,  in  particular,  were  the  objects  of  his  satire  and  retaliated 
upon  the  poet  by  having  him  thrown  into  prison.  Here  he  wrote  some 
comedies,  which  were  intended,  in  some  measure,  as  a  recantation  of  his 
former  invectives,  and  he  was  accordingly  hberated.  But  relapsing  soon 
after  into  his  former  courses,  and  contmnin^  to  persecute  the  nobility  in 
his  dramas  and  satires  with  implacable  dislike,  he  was  at  lenffth  dnven 
from  Rome  by  their  influence,  and  having  retired  to  Utica,  died  there, 
according  to  Cicero  in  the  year  550  ;  but  Varro  fixes  his  death  somewhat 
later.  Besides  his  comedies,  Naevius  was  also  author  of  the  Cyprian 
Hiad,  a  translation  from  a  Greek  poem,  called  the  Cyprian  Epic.  He 
likewise  wrote  a  metrical  chronicle,  relating  chiefly  to  Jthe  events  of  the 
first  Punic  war.     Dunlop^  Rom.  Lit.  vol.  1,  p.  74,  9eqq. 

NicoMEDES,  king  of  Bithynia,  and  the  third  of  the  name,  succeeded 
his  father,  Nicomedes  2d,  B.  C.  92.  He  was  at  first  dethroned  by 
Socrates,  his  brother,  and  then  by  Mithridates,  who  protected  Socrates. 
The  Romans,  however,  re-established  him  in  his  dominions.  Having  in 
his  turn  attacked  the  king  of  Pontus,  he  was  defeated,  and  driven  once 
more  from  his  dominions,  but  was  replaced  upon  the  throne  by  Sylla. 
He  governed  for  the  space  of  ten  years  after  this,  aixd  then  died  without 
issue,  leaving  the  Roman  people  his  heirs.  Appian.  B.  M. — Floras.  3, 
b.— Justin.  38.  3. — Suetm.  Vtt.  Jul.  2,— Veil.  Pater c.  2,  4. 

NoBiLioR,  Marcus  Fulvius,  was  praetor  in  Spain,  A.  U.  C.  558,  and 
carried  his  arms  as  far  as  the  Tagus,  making  himself  master  of  Toletum, 
until  then  regarded  as  impregnable.  Being  appointed  to  the  .consulship 
in  the  year  565,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  war  in  Greece.  Having  with 
the  aid  of  the  Epirots  taken  the  city  of  Ambracia,  considered  as  the  key 
of  the  neighbouring  country  of  Aetolia,  he  compelled  the  Aetolians  to 
sue  for  peace,  whicn  was  only  granted  them  on  condition  of  their  givine 
up  to  the  Romans  all  the  cities  and  territories,  which  they  had  conquered 
since  the  consulship  of  Flamininos  ;  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  war ; 
of  sending  forty  hostages,  and  of  engaging  to  have  no  other  friends  and 
enemies  than  those  of  Rome.  Two  years  after  this,  he  was  accased 
before  the  senate  of  having  inflicted  injuries  on  the  allies  of  the  Roman 
people,  but  his  only  reply  to  the  charge  was  to  demand  a  tupplicaiio  and 
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triompli,  wHieli  wera  actaally  awarded  him.  He  was  appobted  eernor, 
A.  U.  C.  676,  with  AemilioB  Lepidus,  bis  mortal  enemy,  and  consented 
lor  the  good  of  the  state  to  Jbecome  reconciled  to  him.  lie.  33, 42.— 
tt.35,r— j4t87,d»dM. 


OoTATTas,  Cneius,  a  partisan  of  Sylla*8,  who  held  the  consniship 
A.  U.  C.  667,  and  droTe  out  his  colleague  Cinna  from  the  city.  Consult 
note  8,  page  34.  * 

Opimius,  Lucius,  a  Roman  nobleman,  who  held  the  consulship  with 
C.  Fabins  Maximus  AUobrogicus,  and  who,  while  in  that  office,  over- 
powered Caius  Gracchus,  the  advocate  of  the  Agrarian  law.  No  /ewer 
than  three  thousand  persons  were  slain  on  this  occasion,  according  to 
Pluurch,  and  along  with  Gracchus  perished  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  a  roan 
of  consular  dignity.  Opimius  subsequently  allowed  himself  to  be  bribed 
hy  Jogurtha,  and  being  brought  to  trial  for  this  offence,  was  condemned, 
and  went  into  banishment  at  Dyrrhachium,  where  he  died  in  great  pov- 
erty.— ^The  name  of  this  individual  has  also  descended  to  later  times  in 
another  way.  The  wine  made  during  his  consulship  was  remarkable  foe 
having  attained  to  a  verv  great  age,  and  was  called  Vinum  Opimianum. 
There  appears  to  have  been  an  uncommon  vintage  during  the  year  in 
which  he  was  consul.  Cicero  states  that  he  tasted  some  Opimian  wine 
seventy-five  years  after ;  and  Pliny  informs  us,  that  it  was  still  to  be 
found  when  he  wrote,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  years,  and  that  it 
had  the  appearance  of  candied  honey.  Cie.  pro  Plane.  69. — Pro  Sext. 
122— SaZ/ttsI,  B.  J.  16— Feli.  Paterc,  2,  6.— P/u/.  Vit,  Graech.  17. 
— P/tn.  If.  N,  14,  ^.^Henderson's  Hist.  Anct.  and  Mod  wines,  p.  69, 
9eqq. 

Otho,  Lucius  Roscios,  was  tribune  of  the  commons  during  the  con- 
■olsbtp  of  Cicero,  and  bad  a  law  passed  by  which  seats  were  set  apart 
for  the  equites  at  the  public  spectacles.  On  his  appearance  in  the  thea- 
tre, a(Wr  this  ordinance  had  been  made,  a  serious  disturbsnce  ensued, 
the  knights  applauding,  and  the  people  hissing  him :  Cicero,  on  being 
informed  of  the  tumult,  hastened  to  tne  spot,  and,  calling  out  the  people 
to  the  temple  of  Bellona,  be  so  calmed  them  by  the  magic  of  his  elo- 
quence, that,  returning  immediately  to  the  theatre,  they  clapped  their 
hands  in  honour  of  Otho,  and  vied  with  the  knights  in  giving  him  demon- 
strationa  of  respect.    Plut.  VU,  Cie. — Dunlop.  Rom,  Idt,  vol  2,  p.  332 


Paullits,  Lucius  Aemilius,  more  commonly  called  Panllos  Aemilina, 
a  celebrated  Roman  commander,  was  the  son  of  L.  Aemilius  PauUue, 
who  was  slain  at  Cannae.  He  rendered  himself  famous  by  his  victories, 
and  was  sumamed  Macedonieus,  from  hia  conquest  of  Macedonia.  He 
distinguished  himself,  from  early  youth,  by  his  zeal  for  military  discipline, 
and  it  was  to  his  valour  and  skill  that  the  Romana  owed  the  greA  soe- 
cess  which  attended  their  arms  in  Spain,  during  his  praetorship,  B.  C. 
190,  wheil  he  was  employed  in  reducing  some  of  the  revolted  tribes  of 
that  country.  Being  elected  consul,  B.  C.  182,  he  reduced  the  Ligo- 
rians,  and  obtained  a  triumph.  Having  failed,  however,  in  a  second 
application  for  the  consulahip,  he  for  a  long  time  xenoonced  public  aflbnt 
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entirely,  and  turned  his  attention  td  the  education  of  his  children.  But 
in  the  year  168,  B.  C,  he  was,  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  elected  consul 
a  second  time,  and  was  sent  a^inst  Perses,  king  of  Macedonia.  Al- 
though now  sixty  years  of  age,  he  nevertheless  prosecuted  the  war  with 
the  greatest  vigour,  and,  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Pydna,  destroyed  the 
power  of  Perses,  and  overthrew  the  empire  of  Macedon.  His  triuinph> 
at  Rome,  was  a  most  brilliant  one,  and  not  the  least  remarkable  object 
in  it  was  Perses  himself,  led  along  as  a  prisoner,  and  accompaniea  by 
the  members  of  his  family.  The' conquest  of  Macedonia  enriched  the 
Roman  treasury  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  people  were  exempted  from 
taxation,  and  continued  so  until  the  consulship  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa 
PauUus  AemiliuH  alone  remained  poor  in  the  midst  of  so  much  wealth, 
having  merely  appropriated  to  his  own  use  the  library  of  the  fallen  mon- 
arch.  Elevated  some  time  after  to  the  dignity  of  censor,  he  conducted 
himself  in  that  office  with  the  greatest  moderation.  His  death,  which 
happened  B.  C.  158,  was  the  signal  for  general  mourning,  not  only  among 
the  Romans,  but  the  inhabitants  also  of  the  countries  which  he  bad  con- 
quered. Paullus  Aemilius  had  by  his  first  wife  Papiria,  whom  he  sab- 
eequently  repudiated,  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  adopted  into  the 
Fabian^  family,  and  the  other  by  the  son  of  Africanus  Major.  By  his 
second  wife  he  had  two  other  sons,  the  sudden  death  of  whom  gave  the 
Romans  a  strong  proof  of  the  firmness  of  his  character.  He  saw  the 
elder  one  expire  five  days  before  his  triumph,  and  the  younger  three  days 
after.  Plul.  Vie.  Paul.  Aemil.^Liv.  34,  U.-^Id,  36,  10.— /d.  37, 46 
— Jrf.  39,  32,  &c. 

Paullus,  Lucius,  mentioned  in  the  oration  for  Murena,  c.  14,  the 
eame  with  the  preceding. 

Pbrfbrna,  Marcus,  a  Roman  proscribed  by  Sylla.  He  passed,  upon 
this  into  Spain,  and  became  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Sertonus,  but  be- 
coming jealous  of  the  glory  of  that  commander,  and  imtated  at  playioff 
only  a  secondary  part  himself,  he  conspired  against  him  and  assassinated 
him  at  a  banquet.  Beiag' taken  prisoner  after  this,  he  was  put  to  death 
by  Pompcy.     Pint.  VU.  Seri.-^VcU.  Paterc.  2,  30. 

Perses,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  was  the  son  of  Philip  Y.,  by  a  con- 
cubine, and  therefore  inferior  to  Demetrius,  the  legitimate  son  of  that 
monarch.  By  a  false  accusation,  however,  he^  induced  the  monarch  to 
put  Demetrius  to  death.  Philip,  on  being  informed  of  the  truth,  re- 
solved to  disinherit  Perses,  and  secure  the  crown  to  his  younger  son 
Antigonus  ;  but  his  own  death,  which  happened  soon  after,  frustrated 
his  design.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Perses,  on  coming  to  the  throne, 
was  to  put  Antigonus  to  death,  both  because  he  had  been  intended  as 
successor  to  Philip,  and  because  it  was  through  him  that  the  innocence 
of  Demetrius  was  made  known.  Becoming  involved,  however,  in  war 
with  the  Romans,  he  was  conquered,  and  stripped  of  his  kingdom  by 
Paullus  Aemilius,  who  ed  him  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Reme; 
He  was  afterward  sent  as  prisoner  to  Alba,  where  he  ended  his  days. 
The  Romans  treated  him  with  more  kindness  than  he  deserved,  allowing 
him  to  retain  his  attendants,  money,  dtc.  With  Perses  fell  the  Mace- 
donian empire.  He  was  the  twentieth  monarch,  reckoning  in  succession 
from  Caranus,  the  first  king  of  the  country.  Liv.  31,  28. — Id.  38,  6.*- 
Jd.  39,  23.— >7tt«ftn.  32,  2.— li.  33,  12.— 7e«.  Paterc.  1,  9,  se^,^ 
Tacit.  Ann.  4,  bb.-^Flonu.  2,  12— P/u*.  ViL  Patdl  AemU 

41* 
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Phtlippub,  Laeius,  a  distioguished  Roman  oratcHr,  eonsidered  the  hett 
off  bis  time  afler  CraBSua'and  Antonius.  In  applying  for  the  consulship, 
be  was  defeated  by  M.  Herennius,  a  man  of  low  origin  and  inferior  char- 
acter. He  afterward,  however,  obtained  the  consulate  in  conjunction 
with  Seztus  Jolios  Caesar.  In  his  consulship,  he  opposed  the  pioceed- 
ings  of  the  tribune  Drusus,  and  sided  with  the  equites.  Mention  has 
already  been  made,  under  the  article  Crassu*,  of  his  having  inveighed 
against  the  senate,  and  been  replied  to  with  great  power  and  eloquence, 
by  that  orator.  Cic.  Brut.  30.— Pro  Rabir,  7.— Or.  1, 7. — Or.  3,  1.— 
JPro  MamL  L.  21,  dec. 

Phi  LIPIDS,  the  6th  of  the  name,  kins  of  Macedonia,  became  embroiled 
in  a  war  with  the  Romans,  by  allying  himself  to  Hannibal,  who  was  then 
in  Italy.  The  consul  Laevinus  was  charged  with  the  war  against  him, 
and  having  surprised  him  near  Apollonia,  caused  him  to  flee,  and  de- 
•troyed  his  fleet  by  fire.  This  defeat  was  followed  by  a  peace  of  but 
short  continuance.  The  Romans  having  learnt  that  Philip  had  furnished 
saeeoiifs  to  Hannibal,  declared  war  anew  against  him,  a  contest  whibh  is 
known  in  history  as  the  second  Macedonian  war,  the  previous  one  hav- 
ing been  the  first.  Philip  lost  successively  the  battles  of  Astacus,  Aous, 
aira  Cynoscephalae,  the  mst  of  which  was  decisive  in  its  nature,  and 
compelled  hin*  to  sue  for  peace.  This  was  only  granted  him  on  the 
most  humiliating  conditions.  Domestic  sonows  came  to  increase  the 
ehsgfrin  occasioned  bv  these  disasters.  The  merits  of  Demetrius,  one 
of  his  sons,  excited  the  jealousy  of  Perses,  his  eldest  offspring,  but  iJle- 

E'timate  in  origin.  Perses  accused  the  young  prince  to  his  father  of 
Lving  designs  on  the  crown.  Philippus  lent  a  credulous  ear  to  the 
charge,  and  destroyed  Demetrius  by  poison.  But  he  soon  became  con- 
vinced ai  the  treachery  of  Perses,  and  to  punish  him,  resolved  to  bestow 
the  crown  on  Antigonus,  his  younger  son,  when  a  sudden  death  carried 
him  off,  and  frustrated  his  well-meant  intention.  He  ended  his  days, 
B.  0.  179,  in  the  42d  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  Perses. 
Lh.  22,  33.— W.  24.  40.— Id.  26,  22— /d.  27,  30,  &c.— Ftf/,  Max.  4, 
8.— Ju«/m.  23,  3.— Jd.  29,  1,  dtc.— P/u/.  Vit.  Flamin.-^Pausan.l,H. 
-^Oros.  4,  20. 

Philus,  Lucius  Furius,  a  Roman  distinguished  for  the  advances  he 
had  made  in  learning  and  philosophy.  Consult  note  18,  page  123,  and 
compare  Cie.  de  Am.  4,  7,  19. 

Piso,  Caius  Calpumius,  Cicero's  son4n-law.  He  neglected  the 
quaestorshi])  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  in  order  to  have  more  time  to  de- 
vote to  the  interests  and  safety  of  his  father-in-law.  He  is  praised  as  « 
good  speaker,  in  the  Brutus,  78.  Compare  Or,  ad  Ouir.  post  red.  3  ^- 
Jn  Senat.  15.  .  x       /— 

Piao,  Cn^us,  a  Roman  of  good  family,  but  profligate  and  needy.  The 
nigency  of  his  wants,  uniting  with  the  depravity  of  his  disposition,  insti- 
gated him  to  any  measures,  which  had  for  their  object  the  convulsion  of 
the  state,  as  the  only  remedy  which  could  free  him  from  his  difficulties 
and  embarrassments.  He  readily  entered  into  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line, and,  in  the  execution  of  the  plot,  he  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  an 
army  to  hold  the  Spaniards  in  subjection.  The  design  transpired,  and 
necessarily  prevented  its  execution.  Soon  after,  although  only  quaestor, 
he  obtained  the  government  of  Hither  Spain,  with  the  authority  of  pro- 
fraetor«  bj  th»  interest  of  Crassus,  who  wished  to  set  him  up  in  opposi- 
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tion  to  Pompey.  The  senate  assented,  in  order  to  have  so  dangerous 
a  citizen  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  government.  Some  of  the  Spanish 
cavalry,  however,  who  formed  part  of  his  train^  assassinated  him  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  that. country.     Sallust.  B.  C.  18,  seqg. 

Plotius,  Lucius,  a  Roman  poet,  contemporary  with  Marius,  whose 
{traises  he  bang.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be.  the  same  with  the  PIq- 
tias,  who  was  born  at  Lugdunum,  and  who  was  the  first  that  taught 
ibetoric  at  Rome  in  the  Latin  language.  In  this  he  was  very  success- 
ful, and  had  Cicero  among  his. hearers.  Or.  pro  Arch.  9. — Suelon.  CUar, 
Rhet.  Z.—QuintU.  2.  4,  42.— /rf.  9,  3,  143. 

PoHPBins,  Cneius,  son  of  Cn.  Pompoius  Strabo,  an^  the  well-known 
opponent  of  Caesar.  His  earlier  movements,  down  to  the  period  of  the 
Mithridatic  war,  have  been  so  fully  detailed  in  the  notes  to  the  oration 
on  the  Manilian  law,  as  not  to  need  recapitulation  here.  A  sketch  of 
his  character  will  be  found  m  the  dialogue  on  the  Ufe  and  writings  of 
Cicero. 

P-OMPEins,  Quintus,  sumamed  Nepos,  an  individual  of  humble  origin, 
the  son,  according  to  Plutarch,  of  a  flute-player.  He  attained,  however, 
to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state,  and  was  consul,  A.  U.  C.  612,  and 
afterward  censor  with  Metellus  Macedonicus.  Or.  pro  Muren.  7. — In 
Verr.  6,  70.-^  Off.  3,  30.— J3ruf.  76.— PiiA/arcA.  Apophtk.  p.  200.— 
iOp.  U.  Reiske,  vol.  6,  p.  755.) 

PoMPTiNus,  Caius,  a  praetor  during  Cicero's  consulship.  He  was  one 
of  the  officers  appointed  by  the  latter  to  arrest  the  AUobro^ian  ambassa- 
dors and  their  retinue.  On  the  expiration  of  his  praetorship,  Pomptinus 
obtained  the  government  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  defeated  the  Allobroges, 
who  had  revolted,  and  reduced  their  country  to  tranquillity,  for  which  he 
vras  honoured  with  a  triumph.  Cicero  employed  him  as  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants in  the  government 'of  Cilicia,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  bravery.  Salliut.  B.  C.  45.— Cic.  Or.  in  Cat.  3,  2.— Pro  Place, 
40.— de  prov.  Cons.  13.— Dio  Catsius,  37,  47.— li.  39,  66.— £|».  ad 
Fam.  15,  4,  &c. 

PosTUHius,  Cneius,  one  of  the  assistant  accusers  (subscriptores) 
against  Murena,  and  an  unsuccessful  applicant  for  the  praetorship  in  th|B 
consulate  of  Cicero.     Or.  pro  Muren.  27. 

PuBLiciUB,  one  of  the  dissolute  companions  of  Catiline.  Or.  in  Cat 
2,2. 

R. 

Rosofus.     Vid.    Otho. 

Rosctus,  Quintus,  a  celebrated  Roman  actor,  from  his  surname  Gallu 
supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Gaul,  north  of  the  Po,  although  edu- 
cated in  the  vicinity  of  Lanuvium  and  Aricia.  His  acting  is  highly  com- 
mended by  Cicero,  who,  according  to  Plutarch,  studied  the  art  of  gestic- 
ulation under  him.  Valerius  Maximus  informs  us,  that  Roscius  prac- 
tised with  the  utmost  care  the  most  trifling  gesture  which  he  was  to 
make  in  public,  and  Cicero  relates,  that,  though  the  house  of  this  actof 
wa4  a  kind  of  school  where  .good  performers  were  trained,  yet  Roscius 
declared  that  he  never  had  a  pupil  with  whom  he  was  completely  satis- 
fied. Roscius  died  about  62  B.  C.  Cic.  pro  Q.  Rose.  7.— i\r.  Z>.  1, 28 
— i>tm.  1,  36.— Pro  Arch.  8.— VoZ.  Max.  8,  l.—Macrab.  2,  la      . 
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s. 

SiTURMf  mrs,  Lacias,  a  Inbnne  of  the  commons,  and  violent  psrtisaa 
off  Mahoa,  who  abetted  him  in  hia  numerona  misdeeds.  It  was  Satdr- 
tUDOs  who  proposed  the  agrarian  law,  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  which,  Metellus  was  sentenced  to  banishment.  He  it  waa 
■In  that  hired  assassins  to  take  away  the  hfe  of  Cains  Memmius,  when 
the  Itfttter  was  seeking  the  consulship  B.  C.  102.  Memmius  fell  urrVr 
ispeated  strokes  by  the  bludgeons  of  these  miscreants,  in  open  assembly; 
and  the  motive  of  Saturninus  in  causing  the  deed  to  be  perpetrated  was 
•n  apprehension  lest  Memmius  wonid  oppose  him  in  his  evil  career.  At 
bst,  however,  strons  measures  were  taken  against  him.  He  was  driven 
into  the  capitol  with  his  adherents  {vid.  Glaucia)  where  he  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  On  coming  down  into  the  forum  he  was  put  to 
death.     Plui.  ViL  Mar.  m.—Or.  in  Cat.  4,  i.-^Or.  in  Cat.  1,  2. 

ScAURUS,  Marcus  Aemilius,  a  Roman  nobleman,  of  great  ability,  who 
held  the  consulship  with  M.  Caecilius  Metellus,  B.  C.  116.  H»  tri- 
umphed over  the  Garni ;  and  made  the  road  from  I^acentia  to  Parma, 
hence  c&Jed  the  Aemilian  Way.  He  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed 
Princept  Senatus,  and  would  have  ranked  in  history  with  the  very  first 
characters  of  the  Roman  stat'e,  had  not  his  splendid  talents  been  tarnished 
by  cupidity.  Pliny  agrees  with  Sallust  in  giving  the  unfavourable  side 
of  the  picture.  On  the  other  hand,  Cicero  highly  extols  his  virtues, 
abilities,  and  achievements.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  Sallust 
endeavours  to  depreciate  the  merits  of  Scaurus,  because  the  latter,  was  a 
member,  and  strong  advocate  for  the  power,  of  the  nobility  ;  while  Gicerov 
on  the  other  hand,  strives  for  this  same  reason  to  exalt  his  character. 
The  truth  undoubtedly  lies  between  either  extreme.  Scaurus  ai^erward 
held  the  office  of  censor,  and  the  consulship  a  second  time.  His  name 
often  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Cicero,  who  speaks  in  great  praise  of  a 
work  of  his,  in  three  books,  recording  the  principal  occurrences  and 
transactions  of  his  life.  The  orator  considers  it  equal  to  Xenophon^s 
Cyropacdia.  Sattust.  B.  J.  15.— Cic.  de  Off.  1,  22.— Bni/.  29.— P/w. 
Ji.  N.  33,  l.-^-QuinlU.  6,  12.— Fa/.  Max.  3,  7,  S.—Cie.  pro  Muren.  7. 

SciPio,  Publius  Cornelius,  surnamed  Africanus  Majors  the  celebrated 
conqueror  of  Hannibal,  in  the  battle  of  Zama.  He  is  only  alluded  to 
incidentally  by  Cicero,  in  the  course  of  this  volume. 

Scipio,  Publius  Cornelius,  surnamed  AemilianM  from  having  been 
the  son  of  Paullus  Aemilius,  adopted  into  the  Scipio  line.  He  is  also 
known  by  the  additional  agnomen  of  Africanus  Minor ^  from  his  having 
destroyed  the  city  oi  Carthage,  which'  ended  the  third  Punic  war.  He 
was  likewise  the  conqueror  of  Numantia. 

Scipio  Nasica,  Publius  Cornetius,  son  of  Scipio  Nasica,  surnamed 
Corctt/um,  and  grandson  of  the  Nasica,  who  was  pronounced  the  most 
virtuous  man  in  Rome.  He  held  the  consulship  with  D.  Brutus,  A.  U.  C. 
615,  and  had  a  very  stormy  period,  having  come  into  collision  with  the 
tribunes  of  the  commons,  and  been  imprisoned  by  them  along  with  his 
colleague.  His  private  character  stood  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people,  that  he  was  the  first  and  probably  the  only  Roman  ever  chosen 
Fontifex  Maximus  without  being  present  at  the  time  of  election.  While 
holding  this  latter  dignity,  he  took  an  active  part  against  the  operations 
of  the  Gracchi,  and  headed  the  body  of  the  nobility  by  whom  Tibeiius 
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was  dttia.  Some  evea  ascribed  the  death  of  the  latter  to  Nasiea^e  owjk 
hand.  The  partisans  of  the  aristocracy  exalted  the  deed,  while  their 
opponents  regarded  it  as  nothing  else  but  an  act  of  open  unorder.  So 
highly  was  the  fury  of  the  multitude  excited,  that  Nasica  could  no  longer 
appear  in  public  without  being  exposed  to  their  invectives  and  even 
menaces.  A  public  prosecution  was  threatened,  and  as  sovereign  pontiff 
also  he  was  regarded  by  his  enemies  as  having  been  guilty  of  sacrilege. 
The  senate,  justly  alarmed  for  a  man,  whom  they  considered  a  benefactor 
to  the  state,  found  themselves  obliged  to  remove  him  from  Italy.  This 
again  was  a  violation  of  the  pontifical  duties,  since  no  porUifex  maximuM 
could  ever  leave  Italy.  Nasica  was  sent,  however,  into  Asia,  under  the 
pretext  of  appeasins  some  troubles  which  had  been  excited  in  Pei^gamus 
by  Aristonicus.  He  did  not  live  long  in  this  honourable  exile,  but  died 
of  chagrin  A.  U.  C.  622.  Cicero  hestows  on  him  the  highest  eulogiums, 
and  dicclares  that  the  best  citizens  regarded  him  as  the  deliverer  of  his 
country.  Velleius  Paterculus  also  praises  him  for  having  preferred  the 
interests  of  his  country  to  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  Tiberius  having  been 
his  own  cousin.  Cic.  Brut,  22. — Or.  in  Cat.  1,  1. — Pro  J)om.  34.— 
De  Am.  12.— De  Off,  1,  22.— Pro  Flacc.  31.— Liu.  £pit.  66.— Pttn. 
H.  N.  7, 12.— Fa/.  Max.  9,  14,  3.— Fc//.  Paierc.  2,  3, 1. 

SciPio,  Lucius  Cornelius,  sumamed  Asiatiats,  elder  brother  of  Afri- 
canus  Major,  enjoyed  during  life  a  degree  of  glory,  which  appears  to  have 
been  in  reality  but  little  more  than  a  reflection  from  the  brilliant  character 
of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal.  According  to  Polybius,  Lucius  Scipio 
was  not  a  favourite  with  the  people,  but  the  historian  is  silent  respecting 
the  cause.  He  served  under  his  brother  in  Spain,  and  the  tender  union 
which  existed  between  them,  does  more  honour  perhaps  even  to  the  elder 
than  the  younger  brother,  Mnce  it  shows  how  little  susceptible  the  heart 
of  Lucius  was  of  any  feeling  of  jealousy,  toward  one  so  far  his  superior 
although  younger  in  years.  After  distinguishing  himself  in  Spain,  he 
obtained  the  praetorship  A-  U.  C.  561,  (B.  C.  194,)  and  the  consulate 
A.  U  C.  564.  In  this  latter  magistracy  he  was  sent  against  Antiochos, 
the  senate  having  given  him  the  charge  of  this  war,  on  his  brother  Afri- 
canus  promising  to  go  with  him  as  his  lieutenant.  Africanus,  however, 
soon  sSfter  his  arrival  in  Asia,  was  taken  ill ;  or  more  probably,  being 
de8ux>us  not  to  rob  his  brother  of  any  share  in  the  glory  which  he  per- 
ceived was  to  be  easily  won  against  the  present  enemy,  he  affected  indis- 
position, and  remained  at  a  distance  from  the  camp.  Lucius,  thus  left 
alone  to  command  the  Roman  army,  advanced  a^gainst  the  king,  attacked 
him  in  the  post  he  had  cboaen,  and  in  a  decisive  victory,  dispersed  his 
numerous  forces.  This  battle  ended  the  war,  and  Lucius  on  liis  return 
was  honoured  with  a  triumph  and  the  surname  of  Asiaiicut.  After  the 
death  of  Africanus,  he  was  violently  assailed  by  some  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  commons,  particularly  Cato  and  Petilius,  and  charged  with  having 
extorted,  or  else  received,  for  his  own  private  benefit,  large  sums  of 
money  from  Antiochus  and  his  subjects.  In  vain  he  protested  his  inno- 
cence ;  he  was  fined  four  millions  of  sesterces,  ordered  to  be  led  to  prison, 
and  was  now  in  the  act  of  being  conducted  thither,  when  Sempronios 
Gracchus,  the  father  of  the  Grracchi,  who  was  then  tribune,  interposed 
his  authority,  and  obtained  his  release.  His  effects,  however,  were  sold, 
but  the  comparatively  small  sum  obtained  from  them  was  a  triumphant 
onawer  to  the  charge  made  against  h^m.    Ait^r  this,  ^e  conqueror  of 
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AntiochiM  {lasied  into  the  obscurity  of  private  life,  nntil  at  last  he  was 
tent  as  arfoitiator  to  settle  a  difference  which  had  arisen  between  Eume- 
nes  and  Seleocus.  Oq  bis  return,  the  people,  ashamed  of  their  fonner 
severity,  bestowed  sach  recompenses  upon  him,  that  he  was  enabled,  at 
his  own  expense,  to  celebrate  games  in  honoar  of  his  victory  over  Antio- 
chns.  The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown.  Or.  pro  Muren.  14. — De 
prov.  eons.  S.-SnU.  47.— PAi/.  11,  l.—PUn.  H.  N,  33,  11.— Lw.  37, 
M.— /i.  38.  66.— W.   39.44. 

SbrtokIus,  Qointns,  a  celebrated  Roman  commander.     He  distin- 

Siahed  himself  at  first  at  the  bar,  but  soon  quitted  this  profession  to 
low  the  career  of  arms.  Sertorius  made  his  first  campaign  under 
Caepto,  against  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  and  acted  against  the  same 
enemy,  under  Marius.  Entering  Rome,  at  a  subsequent  period,  with  this 
latter  commander,  he  could  not  but  condemn  his  conduct,  when  he  saw 
him  fill  the  city  with  carnage  and  desolation.  The  acts  of  Sylla,  in  like 
manner,  met  with  his  severest  censure.  Proscribed  by  this  latter  indi- 
Tidiial,  he  fled  to  Spain,  about  78  B.  C,  and  maintained  his  authority 
for  a  long  time  in  that  country  by  his  valour  and  address.  Here  he  soon 
found  himself  surrounded  by  a  numerous  body  of  Romans,  whom  the 
cruelty,  of  Sylla  had  driven  from  home.  In  imitation  of  the  government 
estabhshed  at  Rome,  he  formed  a  senate  out  of  these  illustrious  exiles, 
and  presided  over  it  in  capaci^  of  consul.  Every  effort  was  also  made 
by  him  to  civilize  the  native  tribes,  public  schools  were  established,  and 
the  young  Spaniards  of  the  higher  class  of  families  were  instructed  in  all 
the  arts  of  Ureece  and  Rome.  In  order  to  strengthen  his  ascendancy 
over  the  lower  orders,  he  called  in  the  aid  of  superstition,  and  pretended 
to  have,  in  a  white  fawn,  which  he  said  had  been  given  him  by  Diana,  a 
sore  means  of  communication  with  the  gods,  and  the  oi>|gan  of  their  will. 
The  Romans,  alarmed  at  the  progress  made  by  Sertorius,  exerted  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  overthrow  his  power.  Four  armies,  however,  sent 
in  succession  a^inst  him,  were  defeated,  and  jeven  Pompey  himself  had 
but  little  of  which  to  boast.  Metellus  also,  who  had  been  despatched  to 
co-operate  with  Pompey  found  himself  foiled  and  baffled,  and  though 
after  uniting  their  forces,  they  succeeded  in  defeating  Sertorius  at  Sagun- 
turn,  yet  a  short  time  after,  he  was  as  powerful  and  active  an  opponent 
as  ever.  Mithridates,  of  Pontus,  now  formed  a  league  with  Sertorius, 
by  which  he  engaged  to  supply  him  with  3000  talents  and  forty  galleys, 
and  to  cede  to  him  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia.  Their  plan  was  to  attack 
the  empire  simultaneously  on  the  east  and  west.  This  treaty  inspired 
the  Romans  with  fresh  alarm,  and  the  most  vigorous  efforts  were  made 
to  crush  the  enemy  in  Spain.  Private  treachery,  however,  was  more 
successful  than  their  arms,  and  the  assassination  of  Sertorius  by  the  hand 
of  Perperna,  one  of  his  own  officers,  delivered  Rome  from  one  of  her 
most  formidable  foes.  Sertorius  merits  the  greatest  praises  for  his  dis- 
interestedness and  love  of  justice,  and  in  military  talents  deserves  to  be 
ranked  above  all  his  contemporaries.  Veil.  Paterc.  2,  29,  seq. — Flar, 
3,  21.— Fa/.  Max.  1,  Z.—Plut.  Vu.  Sert.,  &c. 

SsRviLius,  Caius,  Vid.  Ahala. 

Sbhviliub,  Publius,  sumamed  hauricuSy  from  his  conquest  of  Is'aoria, 
held  the  consulship  B.  C.  79.  He  was  one  of  the  advocate*  of  the 
Manilian  law.     Or.  pro  Manil.  L.  23.— Jn  Verr.  1,  21.—^^.  2,  19. 

Sbzt!u8,  Publius,  was  quaestor  to  the  consul  Antonius  in  Macedonia. 
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Seztias  also  fflled  the  office  of  tnbune,  and  while  acting  in  thia  eapaoit]r« 
was  veiy  instrumental  iii  procuring  Cicero's  recall  from  baniisbment.  An 
accusation,  was  afterward  brought  against  him,  which  was  in  iact  a  cofr> 
sequence  of  his  interposition  in  favour  of  the  illustrious  exile ;  for,  when 
about  to  propose  his  Recall  to  the  people,  he  waS  violently  attacked  bf 
the  Clodian  faction,  and  left  for  dead  in  the  street.  His  enemies,  how- 
ever, though  obviously  the  aggressors,  accused  him  of  violence  and  of 
exciting  a  tumult.  Against  this  charge  he  was  defended  by  Cicero  in 
one  of  the  longest  and  most  elaborate  of  his  harangues ;.  which  has 
moreover  come  down  to  our  times.  Or.  in  Cat.  1,  8. — Ep.  ad  Fatn.  1, 
9.' — Or.  pro  Sext. 

SiLlNvs,  Decimus  Junius,  held  the  office  of  consul  with  Lictnius 
Murena,  B.  C.  64.  They  succeeded  Cicero  and  Antonius.  Being  con- 
suls elect,  when  the  case  of  Catiline  and  his  associates  came  before  the 
senate,  Silanus  was  asked  his  opinion  -first,  respecting  the  punishment 
of  those  who  had  been  arrested,  and  was  in  favour  of  their  being  put  to 
death.  Subsequently,  however,  he  embraced  Uie  opinion  of  Tiberius 
Nero,  who  was  for  strengthening  the  guards  and  adjourning  over  the 
debate  to  another  day.     Sallust.  B.  C.  50. 

SiLVANvs,  the  author  of  the  Plautiau  law.     Vid.  Legal  Index. 

Statilius,  Lucius,  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Catiline.  Xhr.  in  Cai, 
3,3. 

Sylla,  Lucius  Cornelius,  a  Roman  nobleman,  who  served  at  first 
under  Marius.  His  activity  and  address  contributed  greatly  to  bring  the 
Jogorthine  war  to  a  successful  termination.  Marios  became,  at  last,  ieal- 
oua  of  Sylla's  merit,  and  hence  originated  that  <^uarrel  between  tnem 
which  was  productiveof  the  most  enormous  cruelties,  and  contributed  to 
the  final  extinction  of  Roman  liberty.  Being  sent  to  Asia,  to  restrain  the 
power  of  Mithridates,  thouch  under  a  different  pretext,  he  proved  him- 
self  both  a  brave  soldier  and  an  able  general.  On  his  return,  he  dis- 
played his  military  talento  to  great  advantage  in  the  Social  war.  So 
strongly  were  his  soldiers  attached  to  him,  that  when  two  tribunes  were 
sent  to  take  command  of  his  army,  and  give  it  to  Marina,  they  stoned 
them  to  death.  Marius,  in  revenge,  put  Sylla*s  friends  in  the  city  to  the 
sword,  upon  which  the  latter  marchea  to  Rome,  and  compelled  Marius  to 
flee.  The  horrid  proscription  now  began.  A  price  was  set  upon  the 
head  of  MariuSf  but  he  effected  his  escape.  Sylla  then  set  out  against 
Mithridates,  defeated  his  armies  under  different  generals,  and  conduded 
a  peace  with  him  on  very  advantageous  terms.  Marius  and  Cinna  hav- 
ing butchered  many  of  Sylla's  friends  at  Rome,  he  returned  to  Italy  to 
avenge  their  deaths.  On  his'  arrival,  his  conduct  was  marked,  by  clem- 
ency and  moderation  ;  but  no  sooner  were  his  enemies  wholly  within  his 
power,  than  he  committed  the  most  enormous  and  barbarous  acts  of 
cruelty.  To  aggrandise  himself,  to  exalt  the  patricians,  and  to  glut  his 
desire  of  revenge  upon  his  enemies,  induced  Sylla  to  assume  the  reins 
of  absolute  ^vemment.  He  corrected  the  abuses  introduced  by  popular 
and  unprincipled  demagogues,  restored  the.  ancient  laws,  and  enacted 
many  that  were  salutary  and  beneficial.  Still,  tyrann}Lmarked  his  whole 
conduct,  and  rendered  his  administration  a  scene  of  terror,  by  his  per- 
sonal enmities  and  msufferable  despotism.  Desire  of  revenge  was  a 
stronger  passion  in  the  mind  of  Sylla  than  love  of  power.  After  glutting 
his  vengeanee  with  the  blood  of  thousands,  and  governing  with  despotie 
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mthoritf  for  three  yean,  he  rested  the  reins  of  power,  and  liyed  vb- 
distorbed  as  a  private  citizen.  He  died  in  great  torment  of  the  mcrhua 
^eHeulariMf  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  about  78,  B.  C.  The  pexpetoa] 
nitozication  to  which  he  had  recourse,  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  a  goiky 
conscience,  contribated  to  hasten  his  death.     PltU.  VU.  SyU, 

Stlla,  Cornelius  Faustus,  son  of  the  preceding,  followed  the  party 
of  Pompey,  joined  Cato  in  Africa  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  was 
ynit  to  oeath  by  Caesar  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus.  lAo.  EpU.  114. — 
Cie.  in  Vat,  23.— Pttn.  if.  N.  19,  I. 

SvLPiciua,  Cains,  held  the  praetorship  while  Cicero  was  consul.  Or, 
in  Cat,  3,  3. 

SuLPioius,  Serrius,  an  eminent  Roman  lawyer,  the  accuser  of  Mu- 
lena,  and  his  competitor  in  suing  for  the  consulship.  He  was  afterward 
consul  with  M.  Mareellus,  and  on  laying  down  this  office  obtained  the 
flovemment  of  Achaia.  In  the  civil  contest  he  sided  with  Caesar.  We 
Save  an  elesant  epistle  of  his  remaining,  in  which  he  seeks  to  console 
Cicero  for  we  loss  of  his  daughter  Tullia.  Or.  ptv  Muren.  3. — Ep.  ad 
Fam.  8,  6.— /6teL  4,  3,  seq.-^Ev.  ad  Att.  9,  19,  &e. 

SuLPicius,  Servius,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  one  of  the  assistant 
accusers  of  Muiemi.  He  was  tribune  of  the  commons,  A.  U.  C.  706. 
Or,  pro  Muren.  • 

T. 

THBOPRlins,  a  Greek  historian,  a  native  of  Mitylene,  veiy  intimate 
with  Pompeyi  whose  lifo  he  wrote,  and  who  on  his  account  granted  great 
privileges  to  the  Mityleneans.  It  was  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of 
Theophanes,  that  Pompey  betook  himself  to  Egypt,  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia.  Or.  pro  Arch.  IQ.-^VeU.  Patere.  2,  IS.—P/ir/.  Vit.  Pomp. 
-^Tadt.  Ann.  6,  18. 

TiOKANKs,  kinff  of  Armenia,  B.  C.  9fr— 60,  of  the  family  of  Artazia, 
and  son-in-law  ofMithridates  the  Great.  He  was  defeated  by  Lucnllus, 
and  his  capital  uken.  Tigranes  subsequently  obtained  peace  from  Pom- 
pey on  the  most  humiliating  terms.  Or.  pro  Manil.  L.  2. —  Vol.  Max, 
6,  l.-^VeU,  Patere.  2,  ^,--Justin.  40,  1.— P/u*.  Vit.  LueulL-^Id, 
Vit.  Pomp. 

ToKoiLius,  one  of  the  dissolute  accomplices  of  Catiline.  Cf.  in 
Cat.  2,  2. 

ToRQUATHs,  Lucius,  was  consul  with  Cotta.  A.  U.  C.  689.  He  oo- 
tained  the  province  of  Macedonia,  throuffh  the  aid  of  Cicero,  and  was 
honoured  by  the  senate  with  the  title  of  Imperator.  Or.  in  Cat.  3,  8.— 
Agr.  2,  17.— /n  Pis.  19,  &©. 

TaiARius,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Lucullus,  in  the  Mithridatic  war. 
Being  informed,  on  one  occasion,  of  the  approach  of  Lucullus,  and  being 
desirous  of  seizmg  the  victory  which  he  thought  perfectly,  secure,  he 
hazarded  and  lost  a  great  battle.  Above  seven  thousand  Rom&ns  were 
killed,  amone  whom  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  centurions  and  twenty-four 
tribunes.     Mithridates  likewise  took  his  camp.     Pint.  Vit.  LttcuU.  36. 

TuBERo,  Quintus  Aelius,  nephew  on  the  half-sister's  side  to  Afticanus 
the  younger.  He  was  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoic  sect,  and 
displayed  his  firmness  on  one  occasion,  in  deciding  against  Africanus, 
when  a  case  in  which  that  illustrious  individual  was  a  party,  had  come 
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before  him  as  judge.  He  evmlized  Bimself  also  by  bis  zeal  against 
Gaios  Ghaccbns,  awl  prepared  seme  harangues  against  him.  Or.  fro 
Mwren,  36. — Consalt  note  SO,  page  137,  and  note  3»  page  188. 


UiiBKfiNVs,  Publins,  a  freedman,  who  ennged  in  the  eonspnaey  of 
Catiline,  and  endeavoured  to  prayail  upon  the  ambassadors  of  the  Allo- 
broges  to  take  part  in  that  afiair.  He  was  committed  to  priiBon  on  the 
discovery  of  the  plot,  and  most  probably  punished  with  death.  StMiut, 
B.  C.  40. 

V. 

YoLTVScius,  Lucius,  one  of  the  aceomplices  of  Catiline,  who  under- 
took, along  with  C.  Cornelias,  to  murder  Cicero  at  his  own  house.  The 
consul  was  apprised  of  his  danger  by  Cnrius,  through  Fulvia,  and  they 
were  refused  admittance.  Sallust  calls  Yaigunteins  a  senator,  whereas 
Cicero  says  they  were  both  knights.  Vargunteius,' probably,  though  a 
senator,  was  of  equestrian  origin.     SoUumU  B,  C.  38. — Or.  m  Cat.  1, 4. 


ZiNO,  the  famous- founder  of  the  Stoic  sect,  was  bom  at  Citium,  m 
Cyprus.  He  came  to  Athens  when  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  first 
attended  the  lectures  of  Crates  the  Cynic.  He  afterward  passed  to  the 
schools  of  Xenocrates  and  Diodorus  Uhronus,  and  finally  to  that  of  Po- 
lemo.  Having  made  himself  master  of  the  tenets  of  otfaiers,  Zeno  deter- 
Hiined  to  become  the  founder  of  a  new  sect.  The  place  which  he  made 
choice  of  for  his  school,  was  called  the  Poeeiie,  (IloiiciX^)  or  **  Painted 
Porch,"  a  public  portico  so  called  from  the  picturea  of  Polygnotus  and 
other  eminent  painters  with  which  it  was  adorned.  This  portico,  which 
was  the  moat  famous  in  Athens,  was  called,  by  way  of  excellence,  EroA, 
or  '*  the  Porch,"  and  hence  the  followers  of'^  Zeno  were  called  StoieSf 
i.  e.  "  men  of  the  porch."  Zeno  lived  to  the  extreme  ase  of  ninety- 
eiffht,  and  at  last,  in  consequence  of  an  accident,  voluntarily  put  an  end 
tonis  life.  As  he  was  walking  out  of  his  school,  he  fell  down,  and  broke 
one  of  hb  fingers ;  upon  which  ne  was  so  much  affected  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  in&mity,  that,  striking  the  earth,  he  said,  *'  Why  am  I  thus  im- 
portuned 1  I  obey  thy  summons  ;"  and  immediately  went  home  jtnd 
strangled  himself.  He  died  B.  C.  264.— -The  Stoic  philosophy  was  as 
it  were  of  heterogeneous  ori^n,  its  founder  having  attended  upon  many 
eminent  preceptors,  and  having  compiled  his  system  out  of  their  various 
tenets.  Cicero  says,  that  Zeno  was  not  so  much  an  inventor  of  new 
opinions,  as  of  new  terms.    Et^ld.  HUt,  PkUos.  vol.  1,  p.  315,  seqq. 
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AcRjLiA,  X.  A  country  of  the  Peloponnetos,  lying  along  the  Sinne 
Corinthiacns,  to  the  north  of  Elis  ana  Arcadia.  It  gave  name  to  the 
famous  Achaean  league,  of  later  Grecian  history. — ^11.  A  Roman  prov- 
ince, embracing,  besides  Achaia  nroper,  alHhe  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
together  with  all  the  country  norm  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  excepting 
Thessaly,  Epirus  and  Macedonia.  This  province  was  formed  after  the 
fall  of  Corinth  and  the  destruction  oi  the  Achaean  league. 

Aboasum  Mare,  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  lay  between 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor;  now  the  Archtpdofro,  The  modem  name 
appears  to  be  formed  from  Egio  Pelago,  which  is  itself  a  coiruption  of 
AiyaTop  rr£Xayos. 

AbtolIa,  a  country  of  Greece,  to  the  east  of  Acamania.  Aetolia  first 
began  to  acquire  a  degree  of  importance  among  the  other  states  of 
Greece,  after  having  repelled  the  formidable  Grailic  irruption,  when  these 
barbarians  had  penetrated  into  its  territories.  It  is  rarely,  however,  that 
history  has  to  record  achievements,  or  acts  of  policy,  honourable  to  the 
Aetolians.  Unjust,  rapacious,  and  without  faith  or  religion,  they  attached 
themselves  to  whatever  side  the  hope  of  gain  and  plunder  allured  them. 
The  Aetolians  are  memorable  in  Crrecian  history  for  having  afforded  the 
Romans,  by  their  alliance,  the  first  opportunity  of  interfering  in  tbeaffiirs 
of  Greece.  They  perceived  their  error  when  it  was  too  late,  and  fell 
with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  .under  the  yoke  of  Rome. 

Allobbooes,  a  people  of  Gaul,  between  the  Isara,  or  here,  and  the 
Rhodanue,  or  Rhone,  in  the  country  answering  to  Daupkmi,  Piedmont, 
find  8a»oy.  Their  chief  city  was  Vienna,  now  Vienne,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhodanus,  thirteen  miles  below  Lusdunum,  or  lAfon».  They 
were  reduced  beneath  the  Roman  sway  by  Fabius  Mazimus,  who  was 
hence  honoured  with  the  surname  of  Allobrogieus,  Their  name  is  said  to 
mean  "  Highlanders,"  from  Al,  "  high,"  and  Broga,  "  land."  {Tkieny, 
Hist,  dee  Gaulois,  vol.  2,  p.  168,  eeqq. — Adelung,  ISikridaUs,  voL 
«,  p.  60.) 

Aiiisus,  a  city  of  Pontus,  on  die  coast  of  the  Euxine>  northwest  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Iris.     It  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Milesiana, 
wtu  Uie  largest  city  in  Pontas  next  to  Siuope  and  was  made  by  Fhaf* 
I  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdoui.    It  ia  now  called  Samtomn, 
41-  48* 
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AmtioobIjl,  a  celebrated  city  of  S^,  built  by  Selencna  Nicator,  in 
memoiy  of  his  father  Antiochas,  aii^  deriving  its  name  firom  him.  It  was 
ntoate  on  the  river  Orontet,  about  twenty  miles  from  its  month,  and  was 
equidistant  from  Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  being  about  700  miles 
from  each.  It  is  now  AnUJda^  and  has  suffered  severely  in  modem 
times  from  earthquakes. 

ApennIni,  a  Isige  cham  of  mountains,  branching  off  from  the  mari- 
time Alps,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa,  running  dia^nally  from  the 
Ligurian  gulf  (Crui^i^  Gmoa)  to  the  Adriatic,  in  the  vicmity  of  Ancona, 
thmKe  continuing  n^xly  parallel  with  the  latter  gulf,  as  far  as  the  pro- 
montory of  Garganos,  and  again  inclining  to  the  Mare  Inferuni,  till  it 
finally  terminates  in  the  promontory  of  l^ncopetra  at  Rhegium.  The 
Apennines  may  be  equal  in  length  to  670  miles. 

Appu  Forum,  Vid,  Forum  Appii. 

AppU  Via,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  roads,  both  on  account 
of  its  length,  and  the  difficulties  which  it  was  necessary  to  overcome  in 
ita  construction.  It  was  hence  called  the  "  Queen  of  the  Roman  Ways," 
M€gina  Vuurum,  {Sut.  Sylv.  3,  S.)  According  to  Livy  (9,  29)  it  was 
inade  by  the  censor  Appios  Oaecus,  and  at  first  was  only  laid  down  as 
Ur  as  Qaipatk,  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles.  From 
Capua  it  was  subsequently  carried  on  to  Beneventom,  and  finally  to 
Brundisium,  when  this  port  became  the  sreat  place  of  resort  for  those 
who  were  desirous  of  crossing  over^into  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  This 
latter  part  of  the  Appian  way  ia  sapposed  to  have  been  constructed  by 
liia  consul  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,  grandson  of  Caecus,  A  U.  C.  504, 
and  to  have  been  completed  by  another  consu^,  of  the  same  family,  thirty- 
iix  years  after.  According  to  Eustace,  such  parts  of  the  Appian  Way, 
as  have  escaped  destruction,  show  few  traces  of  wear  and  decay  after  a 
»  duration  of  two  thousand  years  and  upward.  The  sa^ie  writer  states 
the  average  breadth  of  the.  road  in  question  at  firom  18  to  $2  feet 
(Eu9tac$,CkM.  Tout,  vol.  3,  p.  177.) 

Abmbnia,  a  large  country  of  Aaia,  answering  nearly  to  the  modem 
TureomoMUi ;  lying  sputhesst  of  mount  Caucasus,  and  comprehending 
the  Turkish  pachaOcs  of  Erxe  JSoiem,  Kars,  and  Van,  and  also  the  Pei- 
siao.  province  of  Iran  or  Erwan,  It  was  a  roueh,  mountainous  country, 
having  Caucasus  in  part  for  its  northern  boundary,  and  being  tmversod' 
by  bntnches  of  mount  Taurus.  The  climate  was  cold,  the  soil  only 
BMdeiatelv  fertile,  and  better  fitted  for  grazing  than  for  agricultnze.^- 
Armenia  Minor  waa  on  the  other  side  of  ma  Euphrates,  and  formed  origi 
Mally  part  of  C^padocia. 

Asia,  one  of  the  divisions  of  ibe  ancient  world.  The  name  was  ap- 
plied by  Homer,  and  Herodotua,  to  a  district  of  Lydia  watered  by  the 
Cayster.  Aa  their  aeograp^cal  knowledge  of  the  continent  increased, 
the  Greeks  extended  the  appeUatien  to  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
«yentually  to  the  other  extensive  dountries  <ti  the  east.  When  the  Ro- 
man writers  refer  to  Asia,  ^peciaU^r,  they  mean  the  Roman  piovinee  in 
Asia  Minor,  containing  Mysia,  %dia,  Caria,  and  Phryma. 

AuRSLiA  Via,  a  Roman  road,  which  followed  the  whole  length  of  tba 
Etrurian  and  Ligurian  coasts,  and  led  into  Gaul  by  the  Alpes  Maritimae. 
It  was  made  by  the  consul  Aurelius,  about  605  A.  U.  C,  and  from  hia 
was  called  Km  Aure&a.  It  seems  to  have  been  laid  down  in  the  first 
mstaaco  friom  Roma  to  Pisa,  firam  vrhieh  point  it  waa  aubsequently  coa 
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turned  under  the  name  of  the  Via  Aemilia,  by.  the  comml  AemiUus 
Scaurus,  as  far  as  Vada  Sabata :  here  it  left  the  coast,  and  led  as  far  as 
l>ertona,  now  Tortona.  At  a  later  period,  howeyer,  it  was  carried  along 
the  coast  to  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  e?en  beyond  them  into  Gaul  as  far 
M  Arelate,  now  Arlu ;  when  the  name  of  Via  Aarelia,  as  we  find  from 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  was  commonly  used  to  designate  the  route 
between  that  city  and  Rome.  Cramer''^  Ane,  Italy,  toL  1,  p.  85,  seqq. 
-—Compare  GeWs  Rome  and  its  Vicinityy  toI.  2,  p.  68. 


J^iTHTNfjL,  a  conntiy  of  Asia  Minor,  bonnded  on  the  north  by  the 
Euxine,  on  die  south  by  Phrygia,  on  the  east  by  Papfalagonia  and  gart 
of  Galatia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Propontis  and  Mysia.  It  was  a  well- 
watered  and  fruitful  country.  The  earlier  name  was  Beb^cia ;  the 
Bithyni,  from  Thrace,  ^ve  it  the  appellation  of  Bithynia. 

.  Bosporus,  a  name  given  in  ancient  .geography  to  two  straits,  known 
at  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  and  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  The  former  of 
these  is  now  the  straits  of  ConstaniinopU ;  and  the  latter  the  straits  of 
Jenieali.  The  name  is  thouffht  to  indicate  the  passage  of  agricultural 
knowledge  from  east  to  west,  {0ods  ndaosy  i.  e.  '<  the  passa^  of  the  ox.*') 

Brunoisium,  a  celebrated  citjr  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  m  the  territoiy 
of  the  Calabri.  By  the  Greeks  it  was  called  Bpev rltriov,  a  word  which  in 
the  Messapian  languaae  signified  a  stag's  head,  from  the  resemblanoe 
which  iu  different  harbours  and  creeks  boro  to  the  antlers  of  that  animaL 
The  advantageous  situation  of  its  harbour,  for  communicating  with  the 
opposite  coast  of  Greece,  naturally  rendered  Brundisium  a  place  of  great 
resort,  and  it  soon  became  a  formidable  rival  to  Tarentum.  .  In  ^oman 
times  it  was  the  usual  place  of  embarkation  for  Greece  and  Asia.  Here 
the  Appian  Way  endea.    The  modem  name  of  the  |dace  is  Brindisi. 


Cai£ta,  a  town  and  harbour  of  Latium,  southeast  of  die  promontory 
of  Circeii.  The  Roman  poets  fabled  that  Caieta,  nurse  of  Aeneas,  was 
buried  here,  whence  the  name  of  the  place.  According  to  Strabo,  how- 
ever, it  comes  from  a  Laconian  term,  KaXarraf  denoting  a  hollow  or  cav- 
ity, in  allusion  perhaps  to  a  receding  of  the  shore  in  this  quarter.  It  is 
now  Gaeta.  The  harbour  of  Caieta  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  commodious  in  Italy. 

Campus  Martius,  a  large  plain  without  the  city  of  Rome,  wh<»e 
martial  sports  and  exercises  were  performed,  and  assemblies  of  the  people 
often  held.  At  the  present  day  it  forms  the  principal  situation  of  modom 
Rome,  and  according  to  modem  authorities  Ues  at  the  foot  of  the  Pio- 
cian,  Quuinal,  and  Capitoline  hiUs.  Burgess,  Antiquities  of  Rome,  voL 
1,  p.  69. 

CAPPAnociA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ga- 
latia and  Pontus,  east  by  the  f^uphrates,  south  by  Cilicia,  and  west  by 
Phrygia.  Its  eastern  part  was  called  Armenia  Minor.  The  Cappado- 
cians  were  regarded  as  of  a  dull  and  submissive  disposition,  and  their 
Hioral  character  did  not  rank  very  highly. 

Carthaoo,  a  celebrated  commercial  ci^  of  Aftica,  and  the  lival,  far 
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t  longf  periodi  of  the  Roman  powkr.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Tyre,  according  to  the  common  accomit,  B.  O.  878.  The  Greeks  called 
it  Kapxni<ivi  and  the  inhabitants  Kapxni^toi,  The  name  of  the  city  in 
Panic  was  Carikada,  or  Cartka  Hadath,  i.  e.  "  the  new  city,"  in  con- 
tra-difltinction  perhaps  to  the  old  or  parent  city  of  Tyre.  Carthage  was 
situate  on  a  peninsola,  in  the  recess  of  a  spacious  bay,  formed  by  the 
promontory  Hermaeum,  now  Cape  Bon,  on  the  east,  and  that  of  Apollo, 
Cape  ZiA,  on  the  west.  The  river  Baffradas  flows  into  the  bay,  be- 
tween the  remains  of  Utica  and  the  peninsala.  The  modem  name  of  this 
river  is  the  Meierda.  Being  an  inundating  stream,  like  the  Nile,  it  has 
caused  many  changes  in  the  bay.  The  circuit  of  Carthage  was  23  miles, 
snd  when  it  was  set  on  fire  l^^  &e  Romans,  at  the  close  of  the  third 
Punic  war,  it  burnt  for  se?enteen  days.  '  Julius  Caesar  planted  s  small 
colony  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  Augustus  sent  three  thousand  men 
thither,  and  built  a  city  at  a  small  distance  from  the  spot  on  which  the 
ancient  place  had  stood,  thns  avoiding  the  ill  effects  of  the  imprecations, 
which  had  been  pronounced  by  the  Humans,  according~to  custom,  at  the 
time  of  its  destruction,  against  those  who  should  rebuild  it.  This  later 
Carthage  was  taken  by  C^nseric,  A.  D.  439,  and  it  was  for  more  than  a 
century  the  seat  of  the  Vandal  power  in  Africa.  It  was  at  last  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens,  during  the  caliphate  of  Abdel  Meiek,  towards  the  end 
of  the  seventh  century,  and  but  very  few  traces  of  it  now  remain. 

Chii,  the  natives  of  the  island  of  Chios,  now  Scio. '  It  was  situate  m 
the  Aegean  sea,  between  Lesbos  and  Samoa,  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  was  probably  once  connected  with  the  maiti  land,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  strait  only  three  leagues  wide.  The  wine  of  this  island 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  ancients  ;  its  marble  also  was  in  much 
repute.  Modem  Scio,  until  the  late  dreadful  ravages  of  the  Turks,  con- 
tained 116,000  inhabitants,  nearly  all  Greeks,  and  was  the  best  cultivated 
and  most  flourishing  island  in  the  Archipelago. 

CiLioiA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  seacoast,  south  of  Cappa 
docia  and  Lycaonia.  It  was  surrounded  inland  by  steep  and  nigged 
mountains,  so  that  a  few  men  might  defend  it  a^nst  a  whole  army,  there 
being  but  three  narrow  passes  leading  into  it.  The  country  was  divided 
into  rugged  and  level  Cilicia,  {Trachea  and  Camvestris.)  The  former 
was  subseouently  considered  as  a  termination  or  Isauria.  The  latter 
was  one  of  the  most  froitful  provinces  of  Asia,  excepting  the  western 
part,  which,  however,  though  barren,  was  famed  for  its  horses.  Cilicia 
was  the  main  seat  of  the  formidable  piratical  power,  which  was  final^ 
crushed  by  Pompey,  after  having  afforded  so  much  trouble  to  the  Ro- 
mans and  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  disgrace  to  them. 

CiMBRi,  a  German  nation,  supposed  to  have  been  descended  from  tho 
Asiatic  Oimmenans,  and  occupyine  what  was  called  Chersonesus  Cim- 
bnca,  now  Jutland.  About  113,  B.  C,  the  Cimbri,  leaving  their  tern- 
tones,  which  were  both  narrow  and  banen,  and  being  joined  by  the 
Teutones,  or  rather  by  several  German  nations,  under  this  general  name, 
moved  through  the  intervening  countries,  entered  and  overran  Gaul,  and 
defeated  four  Roman  armies  in  succession.  Marius  at  last,  in  his  second 
nonsulflhip,  was  chosen  to  cany  on  the  war.  He  met  the  Teutones  at 
Aquae  Sextiae,  m  Gaul,  and  after  a  bloody  engagement,  left  20,000  of 
the  enemy  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  took  90,000  prisoners.  TNi 
Cunbn,  wlio  h«d  fonaed  another  army,  had  already  pene^ated  into  Italy, 
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iivfatra  tliey  were  met  at  the  river  AthesM,  bj  Marios  and  his  eoDeagua 
Catulua,  a  year  after.  An  enn^ement  enaued,  and,  if  we  believe  an- 
cieat  accounta,  140,000  were  slam.  Those  who  escaped  the  awoxd  of 
Marias  aettled  in  that  part  of  the  Alps  called  SetU  Comrnwue^  where  their 
deecendanta  atill  retain  the  Teutonic  Ungnage,  and  a  traditional  aecoant 
of  their  oriein.  They  keep  themselvea  quite  separate  from  the  surround- 
ing states,  by  which  meana  they  have  preaerved  the  languace  of  their 
ancestors,  in  a  great  degree,  uncomipted.  The  late  king  of  Denmark 
-viaited  theae  Alpine  Cimbriana,  and  readily  conversed  with  them  wken 
both  parties,  faking  their  native  language  understood  eadi  other. 

Colchis,  a  country  of  Ana,  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
xahean.  It  is  now  m  part  Mtngrelm,  Aoeording  to  Strabo,  it  was  a 
productive  country.  Its  linen  mtfnufiKture  waa  in  high  repute.  Colchit 
was  iamons  for  the  eipedition  of  the  Aigonauta,  and  for  having  beentba 
native  coontry  of  Medea. 

CoLOPHONiT,  the  inhabitants  of  Colophon,  a  city  of  Ionia,  near  the  aea» 
northwest  of  Ephesus.  The  Colophonians  were  famed  for  ^eirc«valnr« 
and  so  excellent  in  fact  were  they,  that  they  generally  turned  ^e  scale 
on  the  aide  on  which  they  fought,  and  hence  the  proverb,  KoXo^<5va  hn- 
TtSivM,  *^  to  add  a  Colophonian,**  i.  e.  to  put  the  fini^ing  hand  to  an 
affair.  This  was  one  of  the  places  that  claimed  to  have  given  birtk  to 
Homer. 

Cpiiliu*  a  town  of  Pontus,  on  the  Iris,  south  east  of  Amaaea,  now 
^Utunu,  There  was  another  place  of  the  same  name  in  Cappadocia,  OQ 
the  Sarus,  now  El  Boston,  Both  were  famous  for  temples  of  Bellona^ 
but  especially  the  latter  of  the  two.  Strabo  makes  the  goddess  wor* 
tfhippea  at  these  places  to  have  been  Venus ;  and  Piocopius,  the  Taunt 
Duma.  The  temple  of  the  Capoadocian  Comsna,  wbici  waa  famed  fog 
its  riches,  waa  plundered  bv  MarK  Antony.  Each  |dace  is  said  to  kave 
had  6000  ministers,  of  both  sexes,  and  the  high  priest  was  next  in  au* 
ihority  to  the  monarch  of  the  land,  and  was  generally  a  member  of  the 
(oyal  ftimily. 

CoBiNTHUs,  a  celebrated  city  of  Greece,  situate  on  the  isthmua  of  the 
aame  name.  Commanding  by  its  position  the  Ionian  and  Aegean  seas^ 
and  holding  as  it  were  the  keys  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Corinth,  from  the 
pre-eminent  advantages  of  its  situation,  was  already  the  seat  of  opulence 
and  the  arts  while  tl^  rest  of  Gkeece  was  sunk  in  comparative  obscurity 
and  barbarism.  The  arts  of  painting  andf  sculpture  attained  to  the  high* 
est  perfection  here,  and  rendered  this  city  the  ornament  of  Greece,  until 
it  was  stripped  by  the  rapaci^  of  its  Roman  conquerors.  After  itaovei^ 
throw  by  Moramius,  Corinth  remained  for  many  yeais  m  ruins,  until 
Juliua  Caesar,  not  long  before  bis  death,  sent  a  numerous  cokmy  thither, 
by  which  it  was  once  more  raiaed  from  its  fallen  state.  It  became  aubr- 
aequently  once  more  a  large  and  flouriahiiig  city. — Corinth  was  fomed 
for  its  hiurbours,  of  which  it  had  three,  Lechaeum  on  the  Corinthian  gul^ 
and  Cenchreae  and  Scboenus  on  the  Saionic. — ^Thia  city  waa  celebrated 
for  what  was  termed  the  '*  Corinthian  brass,"  a  metallic  mixture  nearly 
resembling  aurichaleum.  The  common  account  is,  that  when  Corinth 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  all  the  metals  that  were  in  the  city  melted 
and  mixed  togeUier  during  the  conflagration,  and  formed  the  composition 
in  question.  Klaproth  am  othera  very  properiy  reject  the  whole  accoml 
M&bulous. 
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CokdAba,  now  Oardiwa,  a  city  of  Hif ptiiia  Baetka,  on  the  mot  Baelttk 
It  was  the  native  place  of  both  the  Senecas  and  of  Locan. 

Ckbta,  now  CandiOf  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  Meditenaneaa, 
lying  to  the  loath  of  all  the  Cyclades.  Crete  was  famous  for  its  code 
of  laws,  the  gift  of  Minos,  6ora  which  the  institutions  of  Lyciicgus  were 
closely  copied.  The  private  character  of  the  Cretans,  however,  wks  any 
thing  but  fair,  and  they  were  chargeable  with  the  grossest  immoralitj 
and  the  most  hatefiil  vices. 

Crzicus,  a  citjr  of  Mysia,  situate  on  an  island,  or  according  to  others 
the  neck  of  a  peninsula.  It  was  a  Toiy  flourishing  commercial  place,  and 
is  called  by  Floras  the  Rome  of  Asia.  The  coinage  of  this  city  was 
-very  famous,  and  the  ««^f«|yoc  ermriipts  were  so  beautifully  executed  that 
tiiey  were  deemed  a  miracle  of  art.  Cjrzicus  is  femous  for  its  siege  by 
Mithridatee,  which  LucuUus  compelled  him  to  raise.  It  continued  « 
place  of  importance  until  a  late  period  ;  now,  however,  it  is  only  a  he^i 
of  uninhabited  ruins. 


DiLos,  a  celebrated  idand  in  the  Aegean  sea,  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  Cyclades,  and  the  natal  place  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  It  was  fiibled  to 
have  been  originally  a  floating  island,  moving  to  and  fro  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  until  Neptune  ordered  it  to  appear  above  the  waves, 
and  remain  firmly  fixed,  in  order  to  receive  the  onsprinff  of  Latona  who 
was  about  to  become  a  mother.  Hence  the  name  Delos,  from  i9i\ot, 
'*  manifest.^'  The  fable  evidently  points  to  a  volcanic  origin  for  the 
island.  After  the  Persian  war»  the  Athenians  established  at  Delos  the 
treasury  of  the  Greeks,  and  ordered  that  all  Meetings  relative  to  the  con- 
federacy should  be  held  there.  An  order,  however,  that  was  not  long 
acted  upon.  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  not  being  satis- 
fied with  the  purifications  which  the  island  had  previously  undergone,  hi 
obedience  to  an  oracle,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  contest,  the  same  power 
removed  the  entire  population  to  Aaramythiam,  where  they  obtained  a 
aettlement  from  the  Persian  satrap  Phamaces.  They  were  restored  Co 
then:  homes,  however,  after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  as  the  Athenians 
ascribed  their  ill  success  in  the  war  to  the  an^er  of  the  god,  on  account 
of  their  treatment  of  the  Deliaus.  This  island  became  a  place  of  great 
commercial  importance  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  as  the  merchants 
who  had  frequented  that  city  then  withdrew  to  this  island,  which  aflfoided 
|rreat  facilities  for  carrying  on  trade,  on  account  of  the  convenience  of 
Its  port,  its  advantageous  situation  with  respect  to  the  coasts  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  from  the  great  concourse  of  people  who 
resorted  thither  during  the  period  of  the  stated  festivals.  It  fell  in  im- 
portance and  prosperity,  however,  during  the  Mithridatic  vwur,  for,  on  the 
occupation  of  Athens  by  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  they  sent  troops  to 
Delos,  and  committed  the  greatest  devastations,  in  consequence  of  the 
inhabitante  having  gone  over  to  the  Romans.  After  this  calamity  it 
remained  in  an  impoverished  and  deserted  state.  The  town  of  Deloe 
was  situate  m  a  plain,  watered  by  the  little  river  Inopus.  The  island  ia 
now  called  Delo  or  8dUU,  and  is  so  covered  with  ruins  as  to  admit  oT 
uttle  or  no  culture. 


E. 

£cBATANA,  the  ancient  capital  of  Media,  now  Hammedan.  Hui 
editions  of  Cicero  had  (pro  Manil.  L.  4,)  Ecbatanu,  until  Matthiae, 
Orellius,  and  others  substituted  ac  literas.     Consult  note  23,  page  73. 

£tbubia,  a  large  country  of  Italy,  lying  north  and  west  of  the  Tiber. 
The  origin,  of  the  £trurian  nation  is  unknown,  although  many  erroneously 
suppose  the  basis  of  the  population  to  have  been  Celtic.  Their  civiliza- 
tion came  in  with  the  Tyrrheni,  who  appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the 
Pelas^  race,  and  to  have  migrated  from  the  shores  of  Lydia,  whence, 
according  to  Miiller,  they  were  driven  out  by  the  great  Ionic  migration. 
The  Etrurians  appear  to  have  been  quite  distinct  from  the  Greeks  in  both 
language  and  religion.  They  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  augury  and 
sacrificial  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  Romans,  ii>  these  respects,  did 
little  more  than  borrow  from  them.  Etruria  was  divided  into  twelve 
states,  each  independent  of  the  other,  though  united  in  a  common  con- 
federacy, but  as  this  union  was  far  from  being  a  strong  one,  the  want  of 
a  closer  bond  contributed  very  materially  to  their  final  subjugation  by  the 
Romans. 

EuRiPUs,  a  narrow  strait  dividing  Euboea  from  the  main  land  of 
Greece,  and  remarkable  for  the  fluctuation  of  its  waters.  Several  of  the 
Ancient  writers  have  reported  that  the  tide  in  this  strait  ebbed  and  flowed 
seven  times  in  the  day,  and  such  too  was  the  popular  belief.  From  this 
rapid  ooovement  of  the  current,  the  Euripus  derived  its  ancient  name, 
(icf,  bene,  and  /${irr&>,  jacio.)  Liyy*8  account,  however,  is  the  more 
lational.  *'  A  more  dangerous  station  for  a  fleet,*'  observes  this  writer, 
V  can  hardly  be  found ;  besides  that  the  winds  rush  down  suddenly  and 
with  great  fury  from  the  high  mountains  on  either  side,  the  strait  itself 
of  the  Euripus  does  not  ebb  and  flow  seven  tupes  a  day,  at  stated  hours ; 
but  tho  current  changing  irregularly,  like  the  wind,  from  one  point  to 
another,  is  hurried  along  like  a  torrent  tumbling  from  a  steep  mountain, 
so  that,  night  or  day,  ships  can  never  lie  quiet."  {lAo.  28,  6.)  This 
strait  is  now  called,  by  a  corruption  r  of  the  ancient  name,  the  straits  of 
NegropoTUCt  through  the  modern  Greek  mode  of  pronunciation,  (Evripo^ 
£gripo,  Negroponie,)  at  least  such  is  the  common  opinion..  The  last 
change  from  Egripo  to  Ntgroffonte  appears  to  ovve  its  origin  to  a  nautical 
source,  just  as  mariners  sometimes  caU  the  Archipelago  the  *'  Arches," 
and  Corunna  in  Spain,  "  the  Groin.'' — ^Hobhouse  who  visited  the  Euri* 
pus,  compares  it  to  a  mill-zace. 


FssuukB  or  Fabsulab,  now  FUscli,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Etruria,  southr 
east  of  Pistoria.  Here  Catilipe  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion.  The 
Goths,  when  they  entered  Italy,  under  the  consulate  of  Stilico  and  Au- 
reUan,  were  destroyed  in  the  vicinity  of  this  phice.  In  modem  times  it 
is  radier  a  village  than  a  town. 

FoBUM  Afpii,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  Appian  Way,  about  23  miles 
fieom  Aricia,  and  16  from  Tree  Tabemae.  it  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul 
in  the  account  of  bis  journey  to  Rome,  {Acts  28,  15,)  and  is  also  well 
known  as  Horaee^s  second  resting  place  m  his  journey  to  Brundisium. 
D'AnviUe  places  the  site  at  the  modem  Borgo  Lunga  near  TreponH, 
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FoKTO  AvBBLTi,  Of  AvmiLnm,  a  town  of  Etmris,  above  TaiqaiDiiy 
on  tho  Aiuelun  way,  now  MonUUlo, 


OallU,  an  eztemnre  coantry  of  Europe,  lying  between  the  Rhme,  the 
Alpe,  the  Meditemnean,  the  Pyreneea  and  the  ocean.  It  waa  moie  ex- 
teneive,  thcure/bre,  to  the  noith  and  east  than  modem  Fiance.  The  name 
Galli,  ffiven  to  the  inhabitanu  by  the  Roman  writers,  is  the  Celtic  tenn 
Omdf  Latinized.  The  Greeks  called  them  KlXrai,  and  their  coanby 
KtXriJcii  and  FaXarfo. 

Gallii.  CitsbIor,  called  also  Gallia  Cisalpine,  a  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  that  part  of  Italy,  which  lay  between  the  Alps,  and  the  riven 
Rubicon  and  Macim.  It  was  occupied  by  yarious  Gallic  tribes,  wfaidi 
bad  poured  over  the  Alps  into  this  extensive  tract  of  country.  Livy 
assigns  to  these  migrations  the  date  of  600  B.  C. ;  but  in  all  probability 
tiif^  were  much  earlier. 

Gau.ii.  TBANSALpiNA,  €ranl  beyond  the  Alps,  or  Gaul  Prmer. 
^  GallIcus  Aokr,  a  name  applied  by  Cicero  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  e8p»> 
dally  that  part  of  it  finMn  which  the  GaUi  Senones  had  been  driven  out. 


HiBAOLftA,  a  cily  of  Locania,  in  lower  Italy,  sitaate  between  the 
Aciris  and  Siria.  It  was  founded  b^  a  colony  of  Tarentiaes,  aiber  the 
destruction  of  the  ancient  ei^  of  Sins,  which  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the 
latter  river,  (B.  G.  4M.)  Tbie  city  is  rendered  remaricable  in  bistoiy, 
as  baving  been  the  seat  of  the  general  council  of  the  Greek  states.  An* 
tiquaries  seem  to  agree  in  fixing  its  site  at  Polieoro. 

HispAitiA,  an  extensive  country^  fonaing  a  kind  of  peninsula,  in  tbe 
eovthwestem  part  of  Europe.  It  wae  divided  into  IKspmmA  CiUrior  and 
Ulterior,  Hispania  Citenor  was  i^so  called  Tarraeoneimf,  fimn  Tar* 
laco,  now  TarrogWM,  ito  capital,  and  «itended  from  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  mouth  of  the  Durius,  (now  Doitrot)  on  the  Atfamtie 
•here,  compvdiending  all  the  nortii  of  Spain,  together  mth  the  soiufa,  mm 
&r  as  a  Kne  drawn  below  Carthago  Nova  (now  Cixrtkag^nt)  and  con* 
tinned  in  an  oblique  direction  to  ihe  river  Duiias,  passing]^  Salsmantica, 
now  SalamaneA,  Hispania  Ulterior  was  dUvided  into  two  provmeea. 
Baetica,  in  the  south  or  Spain,  between  the  Anas,  (now  the  Gicii^taiM,) 
and  Citerior ;  and  above  it  Lusitania,  corresponding  in  a  great  measure^ 
to  modem  Portugal.    Baetica  answers  to  modem  Andaltuut. 

I. 

IVLnmu  Mabb,  that  part  of  &e  Adriatic  wfaieh  washes  tbe  ahona 
of  lUyricum. 

IsAURiA,  a  countsy  of  Asia  Minor,  nordi  of,  and  adjacent  to  Fiaidia. 
The  inhabitants  were  a  imTe  auHmtatneer  race,  mmarkable  for  the  vio- 
lence and  rapine  which  tbey  exercised  against  their  Aeighboors.  P. 
^ervihus  derived,  from  his  reduction  Of  this  people,  (ihe  surname  of  lean* 
ncns.  A  coofonEiity  in  the  aspect  of  the  country,  whioh  was  lougk  and 
moantunous,  caused  Cilicia  iWhea,  in  a  subsequent  age,  to  km  tlM 
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name  of  Isauria  extended  to  it,  and  it  is  thus  denominated  in  the  nolieai 
of  the  eastern  empire. 


liANTTvioH,  a  town  of  Lattnm,  aboat  16  milea  from  Rome,  atuate, 
according  to  Strabo,  to  tlie  right  of  the  Appian  Way,  and  on  a  hill  com- 
manding an  extensive  prospect  towaxds  Antium  and  the  sea.  Lanavium 
seems  to  have  been  trcatea  with  more  moderation  than  the  other  Latin 
towns,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  ;  for,  instead  of  being 
punished,  the  inhabitant^  were  made  Roman  citizens,  and  their  privileges 
and  sacred  rights  were  pi'eserved,  on  condition  that  the  temple  and  wor» 
ship  of  Juno  Sospita,  which  .were  held  in  great  veneration  m  their  city^ 
shonld  be  common  to  the  Romans  also.  Lanuviom  then  became  a  ma* 
aicipium,  and  it  remained  ever  faithfal  to  the  Romans,  particularly  in  the 
second  Punic  war.  Murena  was  a  native  of  this  place,  and  so  also  was 
Milo,  the  antagonist  of  ^Ciodius.  The  famous  comedian  Roscius  was 
also  born,  or,  according  to  others  educated,  near  it.  The  ruins  of  La- 
Duvium  still  bear  the  name  of  Civita  Lavinia,  or  Cittd  delta  Vnma. 

Local,  a  city  of  Magna  Graecia,  or  Southern  Italy,  near  the  ZeplrfM 
nan  promontory,  at  the  lower  extremity  of  Bruttium,  and  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Locrians  from  Greece.  '  This  eity  was  mainly  Indebted  for  its' 
prosperity  and  fame  to  the  institntions  of  its  great  legislator  Zaieucns. 
His  laws,  which,  according  to  the  assertion  of  T^eniosthenes,  eonttnoed 
m  full  force  for  the  space  of  200  yeai's,  are  said  to  have  been  a  judicious  se- 
lection from  the  Cretan,  Lacedaemonian,  and  Areopagitic  codes,  to  which 
however,  were  added  several  original  enactments.  From  its  greater 
proximity  to  Sicily,  Locr! 'appears  to  have  been  involved  in  the  politics 
of  that  country  at  a  more  early  period  than  the  other  Italian  cities,  and 
at  one  time  fell  under  the  tyrannicafsway  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  who 
gave  loose  here  to  all  the  vicious  propensities  of  l^s  nature.  It  suffered 
severely  also  from  Pyrrhus,  whose  cause  it  had  deserted  for  that  of  the 
Romans  %  bijt  the  heaviest  blow  it  received  was  in  the  time  of  the  sectfnd 
Punic  war.  Having  followed  the  example  of  the  other  Greek  colonieA 
in  siding  with  Hannibal^  it  a^in  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who 
teA;  in  it  a  garrison  under  the  command  of  Q.  Pleminius.  The  conduct 
of  this  officer  and  his  troops  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Loci-i,  seems  to 
liave  far  surpassed  in  licentiousness  and  wanton  cruelty  all  that  the  rage; 
of  an  enemy  could  have  infficted  on  a  conquered  cHy.  He  was  at  leof^ 
2»0a]ledf  and  ended  his  dxfn  in  j^'soo^ 

■  'VL    :        ■ 

Mas8Il!a,  a  cel^rated  colony  of  the  Phoceans,  On  the  Mediterranean 
coast  of  Gaul,  now  Marseilles,  ft  became  at  an  early  period  a  powerful 
and  flourishing  city,  and  was  famed  for  its  extensive  commerce.  The 
most  prosperous  period  in  its  history  would  seem  to  have  been  the  inter- 
yal  from  the  fall  of  Carthage,  with  which  city  it  had  frequent  collisions, 
to  the  commencement  of  the  conteifit  between  'Caesar  and  Pomfiey.  This 
city  was  always  the  firm  ally  of  Rome.  It  suffered  severely  in  the  civil 
wars  from  its  attochment  to  the  party  of  Pompey,  being  compelled  to 
muftMm  a  i^vexe  siege,  in  which  its  fteet^as  destroyed  ;  and,  after  ma» 
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lMteiqf»  to  |»j.a  hasry  eaetion.  Manilia  bee«m«-4ft«rw»d,  ia 
the  days  of  Augustas,  famous  as  a  seat  of  science,  and  the  rivai  of 
Athens. 

MisftNuv,  a  town  and  harbour  of  Campania,  on  the  promontoij  of  the 
same  name.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  it  became  one  of  the  first  naval 
matione  of  the  Roman  empire,  being  iotctoded  to  guard  the  coasts  of 
the  Tuscan  sea.  Pliny  the  eVder  was  stationed  h^,  as  commander 
oi  the  fleet  at  the  time  of  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  which  he 
perished. 

MoNs  Sacsb,  a  low  range  of  saikdsione  hills,  extending  alonff  the  right 
bank  of  the  Anio,  and  about  three  miles  distant  from  Rome.  It  is  ceie- 
biated  in  histoiy  for  the  secession  that  was  made  to  it  by  the  Roman 
people. 

MuLTius  Pons,  now  Ponie  MoUe,  one  of  the  bribes  over  the  Tiber. 
It  wss  built  by  M.  Aemilins  Scauros,  from  a  corruption  of  whose  noaun 
(Aemilius,)  the  appellation  Molviue  is  thought  to  have  originated.  At 
this  bridge  commenced  the  Via  Fiaminia,  which  led  from  Rome  to 
Aziminum.  Situated  at  a  little  distance  from  the  city,  surrounded  by 
Ttlbs*  and  places  of  public  resort,  it  became  the  rendezvous  of  nightly 
mnlitn  and  debauchees  in  the  licentious  age  of  Nero.  The  battle  be- 
tween Constantino  and  Mazentius,  which  decided  the  fate  of  Rome  and 
the  empire,  was  also  fought  in  this  qusrter.— *The  PanU  MoUe  is  reared 
upon  four  arches  of  Travertine  stone,  and  is  about  350  feet  in  length.  It 
was  so  entirely  rebuilt  (A.  D.  1450)  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  that  it  cannot 
be  said  any  tbiiw  ancient  now  remains  to  be  seen  ;  indeed,  the  old  biidtfo 
was  probaUy  a  few  paces  iajrther  up  the  river,  and  some  vestiges  of  me 
foundations  ipay  be  discovered  when  the  waters  are  very  low.  BitrguMf 
Tofography  md  Antifuitiet  of  Rome^  vol.  2»  p.  227. 

N. 

N«ap5lis,  a  celebrated  city  of  Campania,  on  the  Stnos  Crater,  now 
NapleM,  or,  in  Italian,  Napeli,  lu  earlier  name  is  said  to  have  besn 
Partheoope,  from  a  siren  who  was  cast  upon  the  shore  in  this  quarter ; 
and  the  appellation  of  Neapolis  appears  to  have  been  given  to  it  when  a 
colony  of  Cumaeans  settled  here,  and  so  changed  the  aspect  of  the  city 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  name  Neapolis,  i.  e.  New  City.  Many,  however, 
think  that  the  Cumaeans  founded  it  in  the  first  instance.  Neapolis  was 
fomed  for  the  beauty  of  its  situstion,  and  its  inhabitants  were  maiked  by 
all  thc^indolence  and  luxury  of  Ghrecian  manners. 

NumantIa,  a  town  of  Spain,  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Durius,  cel- 
ebrated for  the  brave  resistance  which  it  made  against  the  Romans  for 
the  space  of  14  years.  It  was  built  upon  an  eminence  of  no  great  height, 
between  two  branches  of  the  Buriua,  and  surround^  by  a  very  thick 
wood  on  three  sidea.  One  path  alone  led  down  into  the  plain,  and  this 
was  defended  by  ditches  and  palisades,  llie  great  length  of  time  it 
withstood  the  Romans,  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  by  its  difficult  situ- 
ation, and  the  circumstance  of  its  circuit  being  so  large,  that  within  it 
were  even  pastures  for  cattle.  This  place  was  at  last  reduced  by  Scipio 
Africanus  Muior,  the  conqueror  of  CarUiage.  The  remains  of  Numantia 
nay  be  still  seen  near  PuenU  ig  Qaray, 
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Vknatrhk,  t  coimtiy  of  Africa,  east  of  Manretania,  and  conecponding^ 
m  a  giaat  measoie,  to  the  modern  Aigiert, 

O. 

OariA,  a  eelebmted  town  and  haibonr,  at  the  mooih  of  the  Tiber.  It 
was  the  port  of  Rome,  and  its  name  even  now  remains  unchanged, 
though  few  vestiges  ace  left  of  its  former  imporUnce.  All  historians 
agFee  in  ascribing  its  foundation  to  Aneus  Martiue.  When  the  Romans 
begsn  to  have  ships  of  war,  Ostia  became  a  place  of  great  importance, 
and  a  fleet  was  constantly  stationed  there  to  guard  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  The  place,  however,  was  taken  by  the  pirates  during  their  ascen- 
dancy in  thd  Mediterranean,  and  Cicero  alludes  to  the  circumstance  with 
great  indignation  in  his  oration  for  the  Manilian  law.  Ostia  was  thirteen 
miles  fiem  Rome^  Great  changes,  however,  have  taken  place  sines 
ancient  times,  and  the  port  of  Ostia  is  now  two  miles,  or  neariy  so,  from 
the  sea.  The  cause  of  this,  in  a  great  measure,  seems  to  be,  that  the 
extreme  flatness  of  the  land  does  not  allow  the  Tiber  to  cany  off  the 

rt  quantities  of  earth  and  mud  brought  down  hy  its  turbid  waters,  and 
more  that  is  deposited,  the  more  sluggishly  it  iows,  and  thus  ths 
shore  rises^  the  sea  recedes,  and  the  marries  extend. 

P. 

Palat! BTffS  MoNs,  a  celebrated  hfll,  the  largest  of  the  seven  on  which 
Rome  was  built.  It  was  upon  this  that  Romulus  laid  the  first  foundation 
of  the  capital  of  Italy,  in  a  quadrangular  form,  and  here  also  in  a  later 
age  dwelt  Augustus  and  the  succeeding  emperors.  On  this  same  hill 
too  stood  the  famous  Palatine  library.  The  Palatium  was  secured,  on 
account  of  its  importance,  by  a  nightly  guard  during  the  alarm  attendant 
upon  the  first  rumours  of  Catiline*s  conspiracy. 

Pamphtl!  A,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  lyingalong  the  sea  from  Lycia 
to  GiKcia,  and  having  Pisidia  to  the  north.  The  ii^iabitants  are  said  to 
have  been  an  intermixture  of  the  mountaineer  races  of  the  interior  witli 
Phoeniciana  and  Greeks,  and  the  latter  are  reported  to  have  settled  here 
after  the  overthrow  of  Troy,  under  the  guidance  of  Amphilochus  and 
Calchas.  Under  the  Syrian  dynasty,  this  country  made  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Syria ;  it  then  became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamua ;  and 
was  finally  absorbed  in  the  Roman  empire.  The  pirates  had  several 
castles  along  the  coast,  which  were  all  destroyed  by  Pompey. 

Pic£n0s  Agbb,  another  name  for  Picenum,  a  district  of  Italy,  east 
and  southeast  of  Umbria.  The  inhabitanto  were  of  Sabine  origin.  Their 
country  was  considered  one  of  the  most  fertile  parte  of  Italy,  and'tlis 
produce  of  ite  fruit-trees  was  particularly  esteemed. 

Pons  Mulvius,  Vid.  Mulvius  Pons. 

PoNTUs,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Sux* 
ine,  on  the  south  by  Cappadocia,  on  the  west  by  Galatia  and  Paphla- 
gonia,  and  on  the  east  by  Armenia.  This  country  was  originalfy  a  part 
of  Cappadocia,  ^d  a  satrapy  of  the  Persian  empire.  A  son  of.  Darins 
Hystaspis,  Artabazes,  held  this  satrapy  as  a  vassal,  with  (h*e  ri^t  to 
transmit  it  as  sn  inheritance  to  posterity.  Ito  rulers,  however,  eventuallT 
wade  themselves  independent  of  any  foreign  control*  and  under  MithiV 
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aatM  Vr.,  mmmiied  Eapatv,  PonhMi  ^ttoined  to  aliigl>d»OTe^o£  gtefjTj 
Aqd  extended  ils  anna  far  and  wide  orer  lower  A«a  and  Greoc^  imt|l 
feOQCed  by  the  Roman  arms.  , 

Pravnkstb,  now  PaUstrma,  an  flodent  eity  of  Laiiam,  aoutheai*  of 
Rome.  Strabo  makes  the  intenrening  distance  twenty-five  rafles  (200 
•tadia ;)  but  the  Jtmerariea  give  mofe  correctly  twenty-three  milea.  Ite 
ciudel  is  described  by  Strabo  ea  reowrkiible  for  iu  strength  of  position, 
and  CatiUne  therefore  attempted  to  s«Xfl  upon  it,  Iwit  was  ftuiiratfid  by 
Cicero.    Praeaeste  was  lamed  for  ito  temple  of  FortiuM. 

R. 

RbItK,  an  old  Sabine  town,  on  the  river  Yeliaos,  a  hianeb  of  die  Nai. 
Its  modem  name  is  RieH.  Reate  was  only  a  praefeeture  in  Cicero's 
time.  In  cbe  days  of  Suetoeios,  however,  it  held  the  rank  of  a  monici- 
nium.  It  was  famed  for  tto  breed  of  metes.  The  valley  of  the  Yelinaa^ 
m  which  this  place  was  situated,  was  so  ddightful  as  to  merit  the  appel- 
lation of  Tempe,  in  kniutioa  of  the  beaatifiil  vale,  of  the  same  name,  m 
Thessaly. 

RHioluM,  one  bf  the  most  c^ebiBted  and  flomisyng  cities  of  Magna 
Graecia,  at  the  extremity  of  llbo  pemnSttk,  and  in  the  tenifoiy  of  the 
Bruttii.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  nearly  700  B.  C,  by  a 
party  of  Zancleans  from  Sicily,  together  with  some  Chalcidians  from 
Euboea,  and  Messenians  from  the  Peloponnesus.  lU  name  is  supposed 
to  allude  to  the  great  catastrophe  by  which  Sicily  was  broktn  eff^  in  early 
days,  from  Italy.  ('P^tov  a  i^yyvfi«  frango,)  Some,  however,  conaidor 
the  name  of  the  place  as  of  Oscan  origin.  X^e  modem  appellation  b 
JReggio. 

Rhoeteuh,  a  promontory  of  Troes,  en  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  in 
a  northeast  direction  nearly  from  Sigaenra.  On  the  sU^ng  side  of  it  the 
body  of  Ajax  was  said  to  nave  been  buried,  and  the  tumulus  that  stands 
there  was  ihooght  to  mark  the  spot.  Between  thia  promontory  and  that 
of  Sigaeu  m  was  the  position  of  the  Graecian  campw  According  to  Leake, 
Palaeo  Castro^  near  the  Turkish  village  of  Jt-gelnug  marka  the  probable 
site  of  Rhoeteum. 

RuDiAB,  a  cjty  of  Italy,  in  the  tenritoiy  of  the  Oalabri,  and  below 
Brundisium.  It  was  rendered  famous  by  being;  the  birthplace  of  Enniue. 
The  remains  of  this  plauce  are  still  known  by  me  name  of  Rugt, 

S.  '  . 

SalamtnTi,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Salamis,  who  are  mentioned 
'by 'Cicero  as  among  the  number  of  those  that  claimed  to  have  had  Homer 
l)orn  among  them.  Salamis  lay  in  the  Sinus  Saronicus,  oppoNte  Eleuais 
in  Attica,  and  the  intervening  strait  was  famous  for  the  naval  conflict  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  the  Persians.  It  is  now  called  QoUmri^  ;which  ia 
also  the  name  of  its  principal  town. 

Samos,  an  island  in  the  Aegean  sea,  off  the  lower  part  of  the  coast 
of  Ionia,  and  nearly  opposite  the  Trogilian  promontory.  The  intervening 
strait  KM  about  seven  stadia.  Samos  was  the  most  important  and  pow- 
erful island  of  the  lonians.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Pythagoras,  and 
claimed  also  to  be  the  natal  place  of  Homer. 
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SiciuA,  8  iir«ll-]tiKmn  Mand  m  the  MeditemneaHf  separated  from 
Italy  by  the  Fretum  Sicoluin,  or  straits  of  Messina.  Its  triangular  shape 
figve  it  the  name  of  Trinacria  and  Triquetra,  {rpets-iKpai,  and  rpeis-Upat.) 
The  pronaontoiT  nearest  Italy  was  called  Pelorum,  now  Cape  Faro.  The 
6ne  to  the  south  of  this  was  Pachvnnm,  now  Passaro ;  and  the  remain- 
ing one;  Lilyhaeam,  now  Boeo.  liiis  last,  however,  is  in  truth,  not  a 
mountain-promontory,  but  a  low,  flat  point  of  land,  rendered  dangerous 
to  vessels  by  its  sand-banks  and  concealed  rocks.  Sicilia  tlerii^  .its 
name  from  Uie  mncient  Siculi,  who  came  into  this  island  from  Latium. 

SiOAEUM,  a  celebrated  promontoiy  of  Troas,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Scamander.  The  modem  name  is  Cape  Jemsckehr^  or,  as  it  is  more 
commonly  pronounced,  Cape  Jumssary.  The  promontories  of  Sigaeom 
and  Rhoeteum  formed  the  limits,  -en  either  side,  of  the  station  of  the 
Grecian  fleet.  Achilles,  Patroclus,  and  Antilochus  were  buried  on  Si- 
gaeum,  and  three  large  tumuli,  or  mounds  of  earth,  are  supposed  to  mark 
their  tombs  ;  though,  from  a  passage  of  Homer  {Od.  24,  75,  seqq.)  it 
would  seem  that  one  mound  or  tomb  covered  the  ashes  of  all  three. 

SinOpe,  a  city  of  Paphlagonia,  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  a  little  below 
its  northern  extremity.  It  was  the  most  important  city,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  was  founded  by  a  Mile- 
sian colony  at  a  very  early  period,  even  prior  it  is  said  to  the  rise  of  the 
Persian  empire.  The  situation  of  Sinppe  was  extremely  weU  chosen. 
It  was  built  on  the  neck  of  a  peninsula  ;  and  as  this  peninsula  was  se- 
cured from  any  hostile  landing  along  its  outer  shores  by  high  cliflls,  the 
city  only  needed  defending  on  the  narrow  isthmtn  conneetinff  it  with  the 
main  land,  while  at  the  same  time  it  had  two  convenient  harbours  on 
either  side.  Sinope  soon-  increased  in  wealth  and  power,  and  became 
possessed  of  a  dependant  territory,  which  reached  as  far  as  the  Halys. 
Its  flourishing  condition  of  course  excited  envy,  and  it  was  frequentkr  ' 
besieged  by  the  neighbouring  satraps  of  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia.  v 
was  at  last  reduced  oy  Pharnaces,  and  became  the  reaidence  of  the  moo- 
archs  of  Pontus,  until  Lucullus  took  it  from  the  last  Mithridates.  It 
suffered  severely  on  this  occasion,  and  the  Roman  commander  strij^ped 
it  of  many  fine  sUtues,  and  valuable  works  of  art.  Sinope  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  Cynic  Diogenes.  Its  modem  name  is  Sinuh^  and  it  is  still 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  along  this  coaaL 


TAEENTim,  (tn  Orefdc  T^par-avroO  now  TarantOj  a  celefbratea  city 
of  Lower  Italy,  situate  in  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  Sinus  Tarentinua, 
and  in  the  territory  of  Messapia  or  lapygia.  Placed  in  the  centre,  as  it 
were<  it  obtamed  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Adriatic,  Ionian,  and  Tus- 
can seas.  The  adjacent  country  was  fertile  in  grain,  and  fmit,  the  paa- 
tures  were  excellent,  and  the  flocks  aiforded  a  very  fine  wool.  Its  navy 
also  was  superior  to  that  of  any  other  Italian  colony.  Luxury,  howeveic» 
the  aufe  eenoemitant  of  wealth,  eventually  undemained  all  this  fabric  of 
power  and  greatness,  and  Ta^ncum  passed,  after  a  long  straggle,  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Romans,  although  iqsheld  for  a  time  t^  the  Ulents  and 
energies  of  Pynfaos,  king  of  Epinis. 

Ten£dos,  a  small  but  fertile  island  of  the  Aegean,  opposite  the  coaaft 
of  Traae,  at  the  distaaco  of  aboat  12  miles  iiom  Sigaeum,  and  50  mflai 
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north  (torn  Leabos.  It  wm  bore  that  the  Grecian  fleet  were  said  to  have 
concealed  themselves,  the  more  effectaally  to  make  the  Trojans  believe 
that  they  had  returned  home  without  finishing  the  war.  Tcnedos  de- 
clined in  power  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  became  sulnect  to  the  city  of 
Aloxandrea  Troaa,  on  the  continent.  The  position  of  Tenedos,  so  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  has  always  rendered  it  a  place  of  impor- 
tance in  both  ancient  and  modem  times. 

^  TioRANocBETA,  the  Capital  of  Armenia,  built  by  Tigranes.  It  wu 
situate  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  on  the  river  Nicephozius,and,  according 
to  Tacitus,  stood  on  a  hill  surrounded  b^  that  river.  LucaUus  took  it 
during  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  found  in  it  immense  riches.  The  mo^ 
em  Sertd  on  the  Chabur,  indicates  the  ancient  site. 
TEUTdMss,  Vid,  CimbiL 
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Let  AmOTiA,  propoted  hf  the  tribune  Aelmdiis,  bat  at  what  time  if 
tineertaiti.  It  prohibited  the  proposer  of  9  law  concerning  any  charge  or 
•power^  from  cenferring  that  charge  or  power  on  himself,  ms  colleagues, 
or  relations.    Agr,  2,  9. 

Le^et  AoRARiAV,  Fti.  Lez  SKMPRONtJi. 

L^€»  An NALVs,  laws  fixing  the  itfes  for  enjoying  difierent  offices.  A 
law  was  passed  for  this  purpose,  A.  U.  C.  573^  which  had  been  proposed 
by  L.  Vilttus,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  whence  be  obtained  the  sur- 
name of  ATmalis,  which  descended  to  his  family.  {Liv.  40,  44.-— ilfa- 
nui.  deUg.  e.  6.)  There  seems,  mdeed,  to  have  been  some  regulation 
on  the  subject,  even  before  the  Villian  law,  (Ltv.  25,  2,)  but  the  panic- 
uiar  ages  for  particular  offices  were  not  designated,  as  in  this  law  ;  it  was 
only  seuled  bow  old  a  person  must  be  before  he  could  begin  to  be  an 
applicant  for  office  generally.  {Duker,  ad  Li».  \.  c.)  The  yei^rs  fixed 
by  the  Yillian  law  were  as  follows :  for  the  quaestorship,  31 ;  for  the 
aedileship,  37 ;  for  the  praetorship,  40 ;  and  for  the  consulship,  43. 
This  estimate  is  founded  upon  Cicero's  movemenis,  wIk>  obtained  these 
offices  at  the  periods  just  mentioned,  and,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  each 
in  its  proper  year,  {siao  mno^)  L  e.  as  soon  as  it  could  be  obtained  by 
law. — ^Another  Lex  Auruths  was  introduced  by  M.  Pinarius  Rusca,  a 
tribune  of  the  commons,  {Cie.  de  Oral.  2,  66,)  but  nothing  is  known  of 
its  provisionfl.-^These  laws  are  also  called  Leges  Annariae  by  Festus^ 
and  liampridiua.     Vii.  Comm.  c.  2. 

Lex  AuRBLiA,  (.iudieiaria)  by  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  praetor,  A.  U.  G. 
683.  It  ordained  that  judteeSf  or  what  we  would  caH  jurymen,  should 
be  chosen  from  the  senators,  equites,  and  tribuni  aerani.  These  last 
were  officers  chosen  from  the  plebeians,  who  kept  and  gave  out  the  money 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  army. — ^The  history  of  this  law  is  at 
follows :  "Die  JudUes  at  first  were  chosen  from  tho  senators,  until,  on 
account  of  the  corruption  of  that  order.  Gains  Gracchus  brought  in  a  law 
(Vif/.  Lex  Sempbonia,)  by  which  the  right  of  acting  as  /utfteea  was  ukea 
from  the  senators  and  given  to  the  equites.  The  latter,  however,  in* 
dulged  in  great  harshness  and  actnal  unfairness,  towards  the  members 
of  the  senate  wh<]^happened  to  be  accused  before  them,  especially  if  they 
bad  opposed,  either  in  the  senate,  or  dnring  some  provincial  magistracy, 
nay  oif  the  unreasonable  demands  of  the  publieani  of  the  day.  {Cie,  is 
613 
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Verr.  l,  13)  In  eyery  other  respect,  however,  they  judged  with  gnmt 
impartidlity.  The  Livian  and  Plautian  laws  were  therefore  enacted,  by 
which  it  was  ordained  that  judicet  should  be  chosen  in  common  front 
among  both  senators  and  eqaites.  But  these  statutes  were  found  ine^ 
fectu^  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  Sylla,  therefore,  by  one  of  the  LegCM- 
Corneliaet  took  away  the  right  of  judging  from  the  equestrian  order  and 
restored  it  to  the  senate.  Not  even  uter  this,  however,  was  there  com- 
plete fairness  in  judging.  The  lower  orders  complained  of  the  existing 
state  of  things,  and  thereibre,  through  fear  lest  some  seditious  tribune 
might  make  this  matter  a  handle  for  exciting  sedition,  Cotta  proposed  the 
Aurelian  Uw.    Compare  Cic.  Phil.  1,  8. — Agr,  1,  2. 


Lex  Calpitrnia,  by  C.  Calpumius  Piso,  A.  U.  C.  686,  when-  he  and 
M\  Acilius  Glabrio  were  consuls.  It  was  aimed  against  bribery  in  su- 
ing for  office,  whieh  had  become  very  marked  and  <^pen-  Some  idet  d 
its  provisions  maybe  obtained  from  the  language  of  uicero,  in  the  oraAkm 
for  Murena,  (c.  3S)  **  8i  Utercede  eorrupU  obmam  eandU^U  istenif^*  dec 
The  reference  to  be  sure  is  to  a  senaius-eensuMum^  but,  Cioaro  adds  a 
little  farther  on,  '<  Si  factum  sit,  (so.  hujusmodi  quid^X^tttN  eonlra  Ugem 
9it,  iubiUre  nemo  potest. — ^This  law  is  sometimes  called  Lex  Aeilm-Cal- 
ffurnuit  from  the  names  of  both  consuls,  but  Cicero  merely  styles  it  Lex 
CaljmrnMi.  It  was  subsequently  abrogated  by  a  unatus^oneuUum 
{Pro  Com.  fragm.  I,  p^  63l.^A*eoH.  ad  loe.)  It  is  alluded  to  by  Smi- 
lust.  B.  C.  18.    Compare  Dio  Case.  36,  and  VuL  LexTuLUi. 

Lex  Carbonii  et  Silvani,  Vid.  Lex  Plautia. 

Lex  CoRNRLiA,  ijudieiaria}  by  L.  Cornelius  Sylla.  It  took  ftwmjr 
horn  the  equites  the  right  of  being  judiees,  and  restored  it  to  the  senate. 
Consult  remarks  under  Lex  Aurblia. 

Lex  CoRNSLiA,  {de  veneficUe^)  by  the  same.  It-was  aimed  in  ths 
first  instance  at  those  guilty  of  secret  assassination,  and  then  at  those 
who  took  away  #ie  life  of  another  by  poison,  false  accusation*  dec.  The 
law  ordained  Uiat  these  should  be  regarded  as  "  quaestimee  cupUedeet^ 
and  the  punishment  was  to  be  banishment  and  confiscation  of  property. 
Consult  Cic.  pro  Cbtent,  66,  and  Sigoniusi  de  JudieOe,  %  31. 

Lex  Cornelia,  {teetamentaria)  by  the  same,  against  those  who  forped 
ar  altered  wills.  As  it,  however,  contained  oSker  provisions  aeainst 
various  kinds  of  false  and  dishonest  conduct,  it  is  sometimes  called  Lex 
Cornelia  de  faUo.  For  example  it  was  aimed  also  at  those  who  debased 
or  counterfeited  the  pubbc  coin.  J.  PaulU.  recept.  eentenHamm  L.  V, 
TU.  26. 

Lex  OoRNBLiA,  {d£  libertinorum  oufragOsj)  by  ComeUna  a  tribune  of 
the  commons.  This  law  was  the  same  with  the  ManiUan.  {Vid.  Lex 
Manilia  de  euffragionim  ecnfusione.)  In  other  words,  the  accuser  of 
Cornelius  alleged,  that  the  Manilian  law  had  been  pMaed  by  the  JQint  op- 
oration  and  e&rts  of  him  and  Manilius. 

P. 

Lex  Fabia,  (de  numero  eeetatorum)  limiting  the  number  of  Met0ter«* 
that  attended  candidates,  when  canvassing  for  any  office.    A  laige  nrrmW 
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■nee  was  ibifaiddbn  by  this  law,  as  coming  under  the  head  of  "  amhitut.^ 
It  was  never  a  popular  statute,  for  the  people  coold  be  deteired  by  no 
penalties  from  this  mode  of  expressing  tlieir  regard  for  a  candidate.- 
Tbe  seeiatores,  who  always  attended  candidates,  werO  distinguished  from 
the  sabUaioreSf  who  only  waited  on  them  at  their  houses  in  the  morning, 
and  then  went  away ;  and  from  the  dedueioreSf  who  also  went  down  with 
them  to  the  /onun  and  Campus  Martius, 

G. 

Lex  Gabinta,  by  Aulas  Grabinros,  about  confemng  on  Pompey  the 
managioment  of  the  war  against  the  pirates.  For  an  account  of  its  pro- 
visions, consult  note  14,  page  82. 


Lex  Julia,  (de  maritandis  ordinihtSy)  this  was  the  famous  law  of  Au- 
gustus, for  the  encouragement  of  matrimony,  ofTering  rewards  to  those 
who  should  enter  the  married  state,  and  imposing  a  penalty  on  those  who 
should  remain  in  a  life  of  celibacy.  It  met  with  great  opposition,  accord- 
ing to  Suetonius,  {Oct.  34,)  and  Augustus  was  compelled  to  soften  down 
its  most  obnoxious  features,  and  then  allow,  an  exemption  from  its  pro- 
visions for  t^ree  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  a  still  farther 
exemption  of  two  years  was  grantea,  and  at  length  the  law  went  into  full 
operation  A.  U.  C.  757.  It  was  re-modelled,  however,  into  the  Lex 
Papia-Poppaea,  a.  U.  C.  76^.  Sueton-  Oct.  69.— Liv.  Epit.  bd.-^Harat, 
Carm.  Saec.  17,  seqq. — Propert.  2,  6,  1. — Dio  Cass.  66,  10.  Consult 
remarks  under  Lex  Papia-Poppaea. 


Lex  Labtoria,  {contra  ctrcumscrtptores  adoUscentum,)  agamst  the 
defrauding  of  minors,  passed  A.  U.  C.  490.  It  ordained  that  no  one 
under  25  years  of  age  could  make  a  legal  bargain,  fixing  therefore  the 
limit  of  minority  at  that  period  of  life.  Hence  it  was  also  called  Lex 
QuiNAVicKNNARiA.  {Plaut.  Pscud.  1,  3,  68.)  It  was  proposed  by  M. 
Laetorius  Plancianus,  tribune  of  the  commons..  Cic.  de  Off.  3,  15. — Id. 
/v.  D.  3,  39. — Sueton.  Lib.  Praet.  ap.  Prise,  lib.  IS. r—Heinecc.  Ant, 
Rom.  1,  23,  6,  p.  198,  ed.  Hauhold. 

Lex  LiciNiA,  by  L.  Licinius  Crassns,  the  orator,  similar  in  its  provia- 
lops  to  the  Aebutian  law.  Agr.  2,  8. — Pro  Dom.  20. 
'  'Lex  LtciNiA,  {de  arnbilu  e£  de  sodalitiist)  p&ased  in  the  consulship 
of  Cn.  Pompeius  and  M.  Licinius  Crassus,  A.  U.  0.  698.  It  was 
enacted  against  bribery  and  the  assembling  of  societies  or  companies  for 
the  purpose  of  canvassing  for  office.  In  a  trial  for  this  crime  the  accuser 
was  allowed  to -name  the  jurymen  from  the  people  in  general.  Or.  pro 
Plane.  15.— Ja.  ibid.  17.— Sigonius,  de  Judidis,  2,  30,  p.  650,  et  668. 

M. 

Lex  Manilia,  (de  libertinorum  anffragiisy)  proposed  by  C.  Manilius 
'  tUe  tribone,  who  also  introduced  the  law  giving  Pompej  charge  of  the 
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WW  igiinat  MithiidatM.  Ab  aecoaiit  of  the  ptoTisimii  of  fltk  sUtiilt 
lesMctiiig  the  vote$  of  freedmen  wiil  be  found  under  note  17,  page  116. 
Lex  Maniua,  by  the  stme  MaoiUiis,  giviag  the  charge  of  the  Mithii- 
datic  wat  to  Pompey.  (Or.  pro  Man.  L.  29.)  The  Manilian  lavr, 
according  to  Plutarch,  gave  Poinney  all  the  proviBoes  and  fcncea  under 
Lucullua,  and  added  likewiae  Bitkynia,  which  was  at  that  time  aovenied 
by  Glflibrio.  It  directed  him  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Mithiidates  and 
Tigraoes,  for  wbtch  purpose  he  was  also  to  retain  hia  naval  command. 
This  was  sobjectins,  at  once,  the  whole  Roman  empire  to  one  man.  For 
the  provinces,  which  the  Gabinian  law  did  not  give  him,  viz.,  Phrygia, 
Lycaooia,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  the  upper  Colchis,  and  Armenia, 
were  granted  by  this ;  together  with  all  the  forces  which,  under  LucuUu^ 
had  defeated  Mithridates  and  Tigranes.    PhU.  Vit,  Fom^  30. 


Lkz  PAHiL-PoppABA,  {de  marttandts  ordiniluSt)  proposed  by  the  con- 
suls Papius  and  Poppaeus,  at  the  desire  of  Augustus,  A.  U.  C.  762.  Its 
ooject  was  to  enforce  and  enlarge  the  Julian  law,  and  to  promote  popu- 
lation, and  repair  the  desolation  occasioned  l^y  the  civil  wars.  This  sUtute, 
like  the  Julian  ordinance,  proposed  certain  rewards  for  marriage,  and 
penalties  against  celibacy.  Whoever  in  the  city  had  three  children,  in 
the  other  parts  of  Italy  four,  and  in  the  provinces  live,  was  eotitled  to 
certain  privileges  and  immunities.  Hence  the  famous  jus  Irium  libero- 
Tum^  so  often  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Martial,  and  other  ancient  writers. 
The  privileges  of  having  three  children  were,  an  exemption  from  the 
trouble  of  guardianship,  a  priority  in  bearing  offices,  and  a  treble  propor- 
tion of  corn.  Those  who  lived  in  cehbacy  could  not  succeed  to  an  inher- 
itance, except  of  their  nearest  relations,  unless  they  married  within  100 
days  after  4.he  death  of  the  testator  ;  nor  receive  an  entire  legacy.  And 
what  they  were  thus  deprived  of  feil  as  an  escheat  to  the  exchequer  or 
prince's  private  purse.  .  {Hcinerc  Antiq.  Rom.  1,  26,  7,  seqg.f 

Lex  Papia.  bv  C.  Panius.  tribune  of  the  commons,- A.  U.  C.  688.  It 
ordained  that  all  foreigners  should  be  expelled  from  Rome,  and  that  the 
allies  of  the  Latin  name  should  return  to  their  respective  cities.  {Cic, 
pro  Arch.  d.^Pro  BaJb  23,— ^/K  ad  Ait.  4,  U.— Dc  O/.  3,  U.) 

Lex  PiPiRiA,  the  same  with  the  Lex  Plautia.  • 

Lex  Plautia,  or  Plotia,  {judiciaria,)  proposed  by  M.  Plautius  SiU 
vanus,  and  C  Papirius  Carbo,  both  tribunes  of  the  commons  at  the 
time.  The  provisions  of  this  law  are  given  in  the  oration  for  Archies, 
Cc.  4.)  It  was  passed  A  U.  C.  664. 

Lex  PoRciA,  by  M.  Porcius  Laeca,  tribune  ot  the  commons,  A.  U.  C. 
656,  that  no  one  should  bind,  scourge  or  kill  a  Roman  citizen,  but  that 
the  alternative  of  exile  be  allowed  him.  Manutius  errs  in  assigning  this 
Iftw  to  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the  censor. 


QuABSTioNBs.  The  praetor  urbanu^  and  praetor  peregrinut  dispensed 
justice  only  in  private  or  less  important  causes.  But  in  public  cases  and 
those  of  any  magnitude,  the  people  either  judged  themselves,  or  appointed 
persons,  one  or  more,  to  preside  at  the  trial,  who  were«aHed  quaeniJires, 
«tr  quaestmeti  and  whose  authority  lasted  ody  till  the  trial  was  over 
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But  A.  U.  G.  604,  It  waa  determined,  that  the  fraetor  urhamu  and  frae- 
UfT  peregrimu  ahould  continue  to  exercise  their  usual  jurisdictions  ;  and 
that  the  four  other  praetors  should,  during  their  magiatracy,  also  remain 
in  the  city,  and  preaide  at  public  trials  ;  one  at  trials  concerning  extor- 
tion ;  another  concerning  bribery  ;  a  third  conceminff  crimes  committed 
against  the  state ;  and  a  fourth  about  defrauding  the  public  treasury. 
These  were  called  QuaeMtumes  Perpettuu,  because  they  were  annually 
assigned  to  particular  praetors,  who  always  conducted  them  for  the  whole 
year,  according  to  a  certain  fonn  prescribed  by  law  ;  so  that  there  was 
no  need,  as  formerly,  of  making  a  new  law,  or  of  appointing  extraordi- 
nary inquisitors  to  preside  at  them,  who -should  resign  their  authority 
when  the  trial  was  ended.  But  still,  when  any  thing  unusual  or  stro* 
cious  hapjinned,  the  people  or  senate  judged  about  the  matter  themselves, 
or  appointed  inquisitors  to  preside  at  the  trial ;  and  then  they  were  said 
extra  ardinem  quaerere :  as  m  the  case  of  Clodius,  for  violating  the  sacred 
rites  of  the  Bona  Dea  ;  and  of  Milo,  for  the  murder  of  Clodius. — Sylla 
increased  tlie  number  of  the  quaexlioncM  perpetuaCf  by  adding  those  de 
faUo,  concerning  forgers  of  wills,  &c..  and  coiners  of  base  money  ;  de 
sicariis  et  veneris,  about  auch  as  killed  with,  a  weapon  or  poison ;  and 
de  parricidis ;  on  which  account  he  created  two  additional  praetora. 

R. 

Lex  RosciA,  {theatralis,)hy  L.  Roscius  Otho,  determining  the  fortune 
of  the  equites,  and  appointing  them  certain  seats  in  the  theatre.  ^By  thia 
law  fourteen  rows  of  seats,  immediately  behmd  the  senators,  were  appro- 
priated to  the  knights.  This  ordinance  excited  a  great  tumult  in  the 
theatre  on  the  first  appearance  of  its  proposer  after  the  law  had  been 
passed.     Consult  Historical  Index,  s.  v.  Otho. 

a 

Lex  Sbmpronia,  (Agraria)  by  Tiberius  Gracchus,  A.  U.  C.  620.  that 
no  one  should  possess  more  than  500  acres  (ju^era)  of  land  ;  and  that 
three  commissioners  should  be  ap|)ointed  to  divide  among  the  poorer 
people  what  any  one  had  above  that  extent.  This  is  the  famous  Agra- 
rian law,  which  cost  its  proposer  his  life.  It  was  in  fact  little  more  than 
a  revival  of  the  Licinian  law  of  Stolo.  This  ordinance  was  passed,  but 
never  carried  into  effect.  {PltU,  Vit.  Gracch.^VelL  Paterc.  2,  2.^ 
Liv.  EpiL  68.) 

Lex  Sempkonia,  {judiciariay)  by  Cains  Gracchus,  that  the  judices 
should  be  chosen  from  among  the  equites,  and  not  from  the  senators,  as 
fonnerly.     Consult  remarks  under  Lex  Aurblia. 

Lex  Skmpronia,  (de  lihertate  dmum,)  by  the  same,  that  sentence 
should  not  be  passed  on  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen,  without  the  order  of 
the  people.  This  was  merely  declaratory  of  one  of  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables.    {Pro  Rob,  c.  4.— &  Verr.  6,  63.— J«  Cat,  1,  1 1.) 

T. 

Lex  TiTiA,  {ie  ^aeslorihus,)  by  C.  Titius,  tribune  of  the  conunons,' 
A.  U.  C.  448,  about  doubling  the  number  of  quaestors,  and  that  tbev 
■hould  determine  their  provinces  by  lot.    {Or.  pro  Muren.  8.) 
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Ltx  TuUAk,(de  amhUu,)  by  M,  Tullius  Cicero,  A.  U.  C.  690,  adding 
to  the  former  punishmente  against  bribery.  Previoasly  to  the  passage 
of  this  law,  if  penons  were  convicted  on  trial  of  havmg  employed  bribe^ 
in  suing  for  oiBce,  they  were  deprived  of  that  office,  in  case  they  had 
obtained  it,  and  their  competitors  who  accused  them  were  nominated  in 
their  place.  They  were  also,  besides  being  fined,  declared  incapable  of 
bearing  any  office  for  the  time  to  come,  or  of  appearing  in  the  senate,  by 
the  Cupumianand  other  laws  ;  and  now  faj  the  TuUian  law  banishment 
for  ten  years  was  added.  It  was  also  ordamed  by  this  same  statute,  that 
no  one  should  exhibit  shows  of  gladiators  for  two  years  before  he  stood 
candidate  for  any  office,  unless  that  task  was  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
tesument  of  a  friend.    {Dio  Cas9,  37,  29.~Ctc.  in  Vat,   lb.^Pr» 

v.. 

Lex  YiLLiA,  Yid.  Leges  Ankalbs. 
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ANTHON'S    SERIES    OF    CLASSICAL    WORKS. 
7Isa  following  works,  already  published,  may  be  regarded  as  specimens  of  the 
whole  series,  which  will  consist  of  about  thirty  volumes.    They  are  all  bound  in  the 
most  durable  and  tastet^il  manner,  and  are  lor  sale  at  reasonable  prices  by  the  priD> 
cipal  booksellers  throughaui  the  United  States. 

First  Latik  Lb9sons,  containing 
the  most  importHnt  Parts  of  the 
Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language, 
together  with  appropriate  hlxer- 
cises  in  the  translaimg  aiid  writing 
of  Latin,  for  the  Use  of  Beginr.ers. 
12ino. 


First  Grebyc  Lrssonk,  containing 
the  most  important  Parts  of  the 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language, 
together  with  appropriate  Exer 
cises  in  the  translating  and  writing 
of  Greek,  for  the  Use  of  Beginners: 
l2rao. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Gkbick  Lan- 
guage, for  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
Colleges.     12mo. 

A  System  or  Greek  PROPonv  and 
Met  KB,  for  the  Use  of  Schools 
and  Colleges;  together  with  the 
Choral  Scanning  of  the  Prome- 
theus Vinctus  of  ^schylus,  and 
the  Ajax  and  GEdipus  Ty'rannus  of 
Sophocles ;  to  which  are  append- 
ed Remarks  on  the  Indo-Germanic 
Analogies.    IZtano. 

Cssar's  Commentaries  on  thr 
Gallic  War  ;  and  the  first  Book 
of  the  Greek  Paraphrase;  with 
English  Notes,  critical  and  explan- 
atory, Plans  of  Battles,  Sieges, 
&c.,  and  Historical,  Geographical, 
and  Archaeological  Indexes.  Map, 
Portrait,  &c.    12mo. 


Sallust's  Jugurthinr  War  and 
Conspiracy  of  Catiline,  with 
an  Knglibh  Commentary,  and  Geo- 
graphical  and  Historical  indexes. 
Ninth  Kdition,  correcte<i  and  en- 
larged.    12ma     Portrait. 

Sklect  Orations  of  Cicero,  with 
Knglish  Notes, critical  and  explana- 
tory, and  Historical,  Geographical, 
and  Legal  Indexes.  A  new  Kdi- 
tion, with  Improvements.  12ino. 
With  a  Portrait. 

The  Works  of  Horace,  with  Kng- 
lish  Notes,  critical  and  explana- 
tory. New  Kdition,  with  correc- 
tions and  improvements.     12mo. 

Jacobs's  Greek  Reader  With 
N  oies,  critical  and  explanatory.  A 
New  Edition.     12iiio. 

A  Classical  Dictionary,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  all  the  Proper 
Names  mentioned  in  Ancient  Au- 
thors, and  intended  to  elucidate 
all  the  important  points  connected 
with  the  Geography,  History,  Biog- 
raphy, Archaiolog^,  and  Mythol- 
ogy of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
together  with  a  copious  Chrono- 
logical Table,  and  an  Account  of 
the  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measure* 
of  the  Ancients,  with  Tabular  Val- 
ues of  the  same.  By  Charles  An- 
thon,  LL.D.  Im  one  volume,  royal 
8vo.    (Nearly  ready.) 


The  above  editions  of  the  Classical  authors  are  based  on  the  latest  and 
most  accurate  texts,  and  are  accompanied  by  English  Commentaries,  con- 
taining everything  requisite  for  accurate  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent and  a  correct  understanding  of  the  author. 

The  publishers  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  all  of  the  above  works 
have  been  republished  in  England  and  Scotland.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
have  already  passed  through  four  editions.  They  are  republished  under 
the  superintendence  of  that  eminent  scholar,  Jambs  Boyd,  LL.D.,  one  of 
the  masters  in  the  High  School  in  Edinburgh,  who  says,  "  In  superintend- 
ing  the  publication,  1  have  notfeli  myself  warranted  to  make  any  alteration  on  tha 
text,  as  given  by  Professor  Anthon^  nor  to  WMtUaU,  by  the  slightest  omission,  his 
admirable  Explanatory  Nates." 

tt7  A  more  detailed  view  of  the  plan  of  the  seriea,  &c.,  will 
on  the  next  page. 
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AMTHON's    8BRIES    OF    CLASSICAL    WORKS 
FOR    SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES. 


In  presenting  the  volumes  of  this  series,  as  far  as  it  las  been  comply 
ted,  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  the  subscribers  beg  leave  to  saj  a  few 
woxds  respecting  ite  general  features,  and  the  advantages  that  are  to  re- 
nilt  from  it  both  to  students  and  instructors. 

The  plan  proposed  is  to  give  editions  of  all  the  authors  usually  read  in 
our  schools  and  colleges,  together  with  such  elementary  and  subsidiary 
works  as  may  be  needed  by  the  classical  student  either  at  the  commence- 
DMut,  or  at  particular  stages,  of  his  career. 

The  editions  of  the  Classical  authors  themselves  will  be  based  on  the 
latest  and  most  accurate  tezu,  and  will  be  accompanied  by  English  com- 
mentaries, containing  everything  requisite  for  accurate|  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  student  and  a  correct  understanding  of  the  author.  The 
fear  entertained  bv  some  instructers,  lest  too  copious  an  array  of  notes 
may  bribe  the  stuaent  into  habits  of  intellectual  sloth,  will  be  found  to  be 
altogether  visionaiy.  That  part  of  the  series  which  contains  the  text- 
books for  schools  must,  in  order  to  be  at  all  useful,  have  a  more  ex- 
tensive supply  of  annotations  than  the  volumes  intended  for  college  lec- 
tures ;  and  when  these  last  make  their  appearance,  the  system  of  com- 
menting adopted  in  them  will  not  fail  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  aU. 

The  advantases,  then,  which  this  series  promises  to  confer  are  the 
following :  the  latest  and  best  texts ;  accurate  commentaries,  puttin^^  the 
student  and  instructor  in  possession  of  the  opinions  of  the  beat  philolo- 
gists ;  tosetber  with  all  such  subsidiary  information  as  may  serve,  not 
only  to  throw  light  upon  the  meaniiur  of  the  author,  but  also  to  give 
rise  in  the  young  student  to  habits  of  correct  thinking  and  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  correct  taste. 

Many  of  the  works  at  present  used  in  our  Classical  schools  are  either 
reprints  of  antiquated  editions,  swarming  with  errors,  not  merely  in  the 
typography,  but  in  the  matter  itself;  or  else  th^  are  volumes,  fair  to 
the  view,  indeed,  as  far  as  manual  execution  is  concerned,  but  either 
supplied  with  meaner  and  unsatisfactory  commentaries,  or  without  any 
commentaries  at  au.  These  are  the  works  that  drive  students  to  the 
use  of  translations,  and  thus  mar,  the  fairest  prospecu  of  youthful 
scholarship,  producing  an  infinitely  stronger  habit  of  intellectual  in- 
dolence than  the  most  copious  commentary  could  engender.  Indeed, 
to  place  this  matter  in  its  proper  light,  and  to  show,  within  a  very 
brief  compass,  how  much  good  the  projected  series  is  about  to  ac- 
complish. It  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  tfaiat  the  printed  trandahont  of 
those  authors  whose  works  have  been  thus  far  publiehed  in  the  series 
meet  now  with  a  much  less  ready  sale  than  formerly ;  and  are  seldom, 
if  ever,  seen  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  instructers  have  the  good 
sense  kni  judgment  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  volumes  edited 
by  Professor  Anthon. 

The  publishers  take  the  liberty  to  subjoin  a  few  of  the  commonica- 
trons  relative  to.  the  published  volumes  of  the  series,  which  they  have 
.  received  from  gentlemen  of  high  classical  repuution  in  different  parU  of 
the  country. 

Harpbr  &.  Brothbks, 
JVao.  rsrfc,  JIfay,  1839.  82  clipk  s tr ret. 
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From  H.  Hvmphbby,  D.D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Amherst  College,  at  Am- 
herst, Mass. 

1  am  very  happy  to  see  that  you  have 
underUdcen  tojumish  rtniform  editions 
of  the  Latin  daasics  for  the  use  of  our 
granunar  schools  and  higher  seminaries 
.0/ learning.  Professor  Anthon  deserves 
and  will  receive  the  thanks  of  the  public 
for  the  UU)ow  which  he  has  so  judtdouS' 
ly  and  successfully  bestowed  upon  Sal- 
hutf  CcBsoTj  and  Cicero.  The  explan- 
atory notes  or  comatentaries  are  more  co- 
pious and  comprehensive  than  those  of 
any  sther  edi^fon  J  have  seen^  and  much 
better  adapted  to  the  Ufants  of  young  stu- 
dents.  Among  the  most  valuable  of 
these  notes  are  those  which  divert  atten- 
tion to  the  beautiful  uses  of  the  moods 
and  tenses^  and  explain  the  delicate 
shades  of  meaning  and  peculiar  beauties 
that  depend  upon  them,  which  our  latt- 
guage  often  expresses  imperfectly  and 
with  difficulty,  and  which  younf>  learn- 
ers rarely  regard.  The  explanations  of 
the  force  and  meaning  of  the  particles 
are  also  very  useful. 

The  historical,  geographical,  and  oth- 
er indexes  are  altsu  highly  valuable,  fur- 
nishing the  student,  as  they  do,  with  fe- 
licitous illustrations  of  the  text^  andmuch 
general  information. 

The  text  seem*  to  he  settled  with  much 
core  and  ability.  The  editions  adopted 
as  the  basis  or  referred  to  as  authority 
are' those  in  the  highest  repute  among 
scholars.  The  typographical  execution 
is  very  fine,  and  this  is  a  high  merit. 
The  wretched  reprints  of  foreign  editions 
of  the  classics,  got  up  in  cheap  offices, 
on  wretched  paper,  with  incompetent 
proofreaders  and  tm  editors,  to  which, 
wUU  within  a  very  few  years^  our  stu- 
dents have  6e«n  umversaUy  condemned, 
kavet  by  taking  them  youjig,  been  as 
successftU  in  making  them  uncertain  and 
inaccurate  scholars  as  if  thai  had  been 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  publishers. 
School  books  of  cUl  kiuds,  instead  of  be- 
ing the  ujorst  (as  they  often  cure),  should 
be  the  most  carefully  printed  books  we 

H.  HUMPHBET. 


From  the  Rt.  Ker.  Bishop  M'li^ 
VAiNK,  President  of  Kenyon  Col- 
lege, at  Gambler,  Ohio. 

I  anticipate  the  greatest  benefits  to  our 
schools  and  colleges  from  the  admirabls 
edition  of  the  classics  which  you  are  now 
publishing^  under  the  superintendenee 
and  illustrated  by  the  copious  and  leamr 
ed  notes  of  Professor  Anthon.  What 
your  accomplished  editor  has  aimed  at 
in  his  Horace,  Ccuar,  and  other  volumes 
of  the  series,  few  can  have  been  much 
connected  unth  classical  institutions  m 
this  country  without  learning  to  be  pre' 
cisely  the  one  needful  thing  to  their  stu- 
dents. The  object  is  most  satisfaetorUy 
attained.  The  needed  books  we  have, 
so  far  as  your  series  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished ;  and  as  to  what  are  yet  to  comCy 
we  have  learned  from  what  we  have,  if  I 
may  use  the  words  of  one  of  your  authors^ 
quae  a  summa  virtute  sumraoque  in- 
genui  expectanda  sunt,  ex^ectare. 
Wishi7tg  you  the  most  abundant  encour' 
agement  in  your  important  enierprisSt  I 
remain  your  obedient  servant, 

Chas.  p.  M*Iltainb. 


From  William  A.  Duer,  LL.D., 
President  of  Columbia  College,  in 
the  City  of  New -York. 

Fsom  the  manner  in  which  this  under' 
taking  has  been  so  far  executed,  as  well 
as  from  the  est<d>lished  character  and 
reputation  of  Professor  Anthon  as  a 
scholar,  his  experience  as  an  instructer^ 
and  the  accuracy  and  judgment  previous- 
ly evinced  by  him  as  an  editor  ami  com- 
mentator, J  can  entertain  no  doubt  of  the 
success  of  the  enterprise,  so  far  as  his 
editorial  labours  and  your  own  skiU  and 
experience  as  publishers  are  concernei  ; 
and  I  trust  diat,  from  the  inereasmg 
value  of  classical  studies  in  tks  estima- 
tion of  the  public ,  tliis  juataousand  spir- 
ited effort  to  facilitate  cmd  promote  so  im- 
portqnt  a  branch  of  education  will  be 
duly  appreciated  and  liberally  rewarded. 
J  remain,  gentUmen, 
Ytwt  vbed»^fnt  servant, 

W.  A.  Due*.. 


ahthum'b  scries  or  classical  works. 


Cmimaidaiary  Letten—emUamed, 


From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Millkdolsr. 

Pmident  of  Rurger's  CcAldge,  nt 

Mew-UraD8wick,  ^L  J. 

....  NuwUhMtmding  the  etjeetkm* 
9fumM  emiturU  men  to  the  study  of  the 
Chredt  tmd  Roman  CUetice^  U  ie  now 
•bnoet  generally  eoncfded  that  they  form 
mn  uMoortant  if  not  neceeeary  part  of  a 
Uberal  education. 

A  reapectable  acquainitfnce  with  those 
ImpugUt  >n  which  the  greatest  masters 
m  bellea  lettree  and  ecieHcehaoe  written, 
emuwt  be  dispensed  with  by  professional 
men.  We  do  not  indeed  see,  without  re- 
sorting to  these  ancient  and  admired 
fomntinne  of  taste  and  learnings  how  el- 
egant Uteratwre  can  be  cultivated  to  ad- 
vantage, or  how  even  a  competent  knowl- 
edge of  our  own  tongue  can  be  acquired. 
Whoever,  therefore,  has  so  maetered 
these  works  that  he  can  teach  their  gram- 
matical etrueture  not  only,  but  by  accu- 
rate reference  to  ancient  history,  geogra- 
phy, and  philology,  can  trace  their  nice 
and  varied  shades  of  meaning,  unfold 
their  beauty,  and  inspire  the  youthful 
mind  with  literary  enthueiasm,  deeerves 
weU  of  the  Rrpublic  of  Letters. 

Professor  Anthon,  m  his  recent  edi: 
tions  of  the  Claisics,  has,  m  the  judg- 
ment of  the  undersigned,  very  amy  ao- 
eenmlished  thie  dimult  service. 

With  these  works  in  their  hande,  our 
youth  will  not  be  l^  to  waste  time  and 
mental  energy  m  unnecessary  and  dis- 
couraging investigations,  but  wHl  be 
lighted  on  their  way,  and  eatdted  to  ex- 


The  typographical  part  is  correctly 
and  elegantly  executed. 

With  my  best  wishes  that  both  editor 
mtd  pubKehere  may  be  amply  remunera- 
ted by  the  rapideale  of  these  works,  and 
their  esitensme  diffwtion  through  the 
meademtes  and  cmeges  of  our  country, 
1  remoKn,  gentlemen. 

Yours  very  respectfidfy, 
Philip  Millbdolkk. 

From  the  Rot.  Jamss  Cabnaham, 
D.D.,  President  of  the  College  of 
New-Jersey,  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Having  examined  in  a  cursory  man- 
ner your  series  of  Anthonys  Classical 
authors,  I  add,  with  pleasure,  the  testi- 
mony of  my  approbation  to  the  numer- 
ous recommendations  giwn  by  others. 
Professor  Anthonys  character  as  a  Clas- 
sieal  scholar  is  a  sufficient  pledge  for  the 
^^^'^•f  the  edition.    Jf  lability 


of  the  learned  editor  and  the  reat  and 
handsome  apf^eanmee  of  the  votumee  be 
justly  appreciated,  your  work  cannot/a^ 
to  receive  a  liberal  patronage. 

Your  obedient  sr-eant, 
James  Carmauan. 

From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baldwin,  Fred 
dent  of  Wabash  College,  at  Ciaw- 
fordsrille,  Indiana. 

1  have  read  Anthonys  SaOustand 

his  Cessar's  Commentaries  with  nwidk 
satisfaction.  We  have  adopted  the  for- 
mer in  the  preparatory  course  connected 
with  our  college  ;  and  propose  to  use  his 
editions  of  Ceuar  and  of  Tvll-^s  Ora- 
tions, m  preference  to  all  others.  My 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  Professor  An- 
thon, as  a  Latin  scholar  and  editor  t^tke 
Latin  Classics,  and  particularly  as  a 
critical  commentator,  is  very  high.  I 
moot  cheerfully  commend  his  literary 
laboure  to  the  patronage  of  classical 
teachere  ae  second  to  none  in  his  depart- 
ment, with  which  J  am  acquainted. 
Yours  sittcerdy, 
Elihu  W.  Baldwin. 

From  the  University  of  St.  Louis* 
Missoari. 

...,^.We  have  examined  thempart" 
ly  ourselves,  and  submitted  them  for 
farther  examination  to  persons  fully 
competent  to  pronounce  on  their  merit 
We  fed  happy  in  etating,  that  there  has 
been  but  one  opinion  on  the  subject,  viz., 
that  the  highest  encomiums  are  due  to 
Professor  Anthon  as  a  schsltfr  and  a 
friend  to  education,  and  that  the  typo- 
graphical execution  ie  not  inferior  to 
that  of  the  best  schoolbooks  published  m 
England  and  in  France. .... 

Your  obedient  servants, 
J.  A.  £lkt. 
Rector  of  iSlt.  Louis  Univeriily. 

J.  B.  ESNIMO, 

Profes.  Lmg. 

From  the  Rev.  Richard  H  Wall, 
D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Preparatory 
ScbooLof  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  Minister  of  the  Chapel  RoysL 

Doctor  Anthon  is  an  admxrO' 

hie  commentator.  Hie  works  have  a 
great  sale  here.  And  I  ehall  be  anxious 
to  see  anything  in  the  ClassicSl  way 
which  comee  from  his  pen.  We  ham 
hie  Cicero,  Sallust,  ondHoraes  m  gem- 


AHTHON'S   SERIieS   Or  t;LA88ICAL   WORlCfl. 


LetUra  of  ReeonuMndatmn — cmOxmted. 


From  the  Rev.  E.  Nott,  D.P.,  Pres* 
idetit  of  Union  College  at  Sche- 
nectady, N.  y. 

The  JvmUhing  of  nur  schools  and 
colleges  with  accurate  and  uniform  edi- 
tions of  the  Classical  authors  in  usef 
meeompanied  by  a  usefvl  body  of  com- 
mentary^ mapSt  Hllu»traivonSt  4*c.,  is  an 
undertaking  worthy  alike  of  commenda- 
tion and  of  patronage.  The  competency 
<^  Professor  Anthonfor  the  editorial  su- 
pervision assigned  Aim,  is  well  known  to 
me.  The  whole  design  meets  my  entire 
approbation^  and  you  are  qmte  at  liberty 
to  make  iise  of  mtf  name  m  the  further- 
ance of  its  execution. 

Very  respeetfuUyt 

ITliphalet  Nott. 

From  the  Rev.  F.  Wayland,  D.D., 
President  of  Brown  University  at 
Providence,  R.  I. 
1  have  not  been  able.,  owing  to  the  pres- 
sure of  my  engagements^  to  examine  the 
above  works  with  any  d^ree  of  accuracy. 
I  however  beg  leave  to  thank  you  for  the 
volumes^  and  cheerfully  bear  testimony 
to  the  distinguished  scholarship  of  their 
editor.      No  classical  scholar  of  our 
country  enjoys  a  higher  reputation^  and 
I  know  of  no  one  in  whose  labours  more 
decid^  confidence  may  be  reposed. 
Yours  trulvt 

F.  Wavland. 

From  the  Rev.  John  P.  Durbin, 
A.M.,  President  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege at  Carlisle,  Penn. 

For  some  months  past  my  attention 
has  been  directed  to  Me  series  of  Classi- 
cal works  now  in  the  course  of  publication 
from  your  press  f  edited  by  Professor  An- 
Mott.  /  con  with  eonfidtnce  recommend 
them  as  the  best  editions  of  the  several 
works  which  have  ar>peeared  in  our  coun- 
6ryf  perhaps  in  any  coimtry.  The  mat- 
ter IS  select,  and  the  notes  are  ccptnus 
awl  clear.  > 


DUBB7N. 


HespectfuUy, 


From  Thomas  R.  Inoalls,  Esq., 
President  of  Jefferson  College  at 
St.  James,  Louisiana. 
, .' . ,  I  have  examined  them  with  atten- 


AMI,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
any  books  Ihave 
%for  the  schools  for  which  they 


that  I  prefer  them  to  any  books  1  / 


tended.  The  editions  by  Dr.  Anthon 
seem  to  me  to  supply,  in  a  very  judicious 
manner,  what  is  wanting  to  the  student, 
and  cannotfail,  Jsftould  think,  to  aid  in 
restoring  Classical  studies  from  their 
unhappily  languishing  condiUon. 
Your  obedietit  servant, 

Tuo.  R.  Inoalls. 

From  C.  L.  Dubuisson,  A.M.,  Presi- 
dent of  Jefferson  College  at  Wash- 
ington, Miss. 

/  have  examined  with  some  care  the 
first  five  volumes  of  Anthonys  Series  of 
Classical  Works.  They  are  such  as  1 
should  expect  from  the  distinguished  ed- 
itor. The  "  Horace''  and  "  SaUusC* 
of  this  gentleman  have  long  been  known 
tome  <ts  the  very  best  books  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  student.  As  a  com- 
mentator. Professor  Anthon  has,  in  my 
estimation,  nv  equal. .  His  works  have 
excited  a  great  and  beneficial  influence 
in  the  cause  of  Classical  learning,  and 
the  present  undertaking  will  infinitely 
fxtend  the  sphere  of  that  infiuence.  No 
one  so  well  as  a  teacher  can  appreciate 
the  value  of  uniform  editions  of  the  text- 
books  to  be  used  by  his  classes.  The 
undertaking  of  publishing  a  complete 
series  of  aU  those  standard  works  which 
students  must  read  is  a  ruMe  one,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  it  will  be  completed. 
With  such  a  series  as  the  present  promr 
ises  to  be,  there  will  be  nothing  left  to 
desire.  It  is  be  hoped  that  editor  and 
publishers  will  meet  with  such  encourage- 
ment as  their  tndy  valuable  undertak^^ 
deserves. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  L.  Dubuisson. 

From  the  Rev.  John  Ludlow,  Pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania at  Philadelphia. 

The  object  is  worthy  your  en- 

terp-ising  spirit,  and  you  have  been  sin- 
gularly fortunate  in  securing  tfte  sermces 
of  professor  Anthon  to  dxrect  it  to  its 
completion.  The  volumes  which  you 
have  kindly  sent  me  fully  sustain  the 
reputation  of  that  distinguished  scholar, 
and  afford  a  sure  pledge  of  what  may  be 
expected  in  those  which  are  to  follow. 
Most  heartily  do  I  recommend  your  un- 
dertaking, and  sincerely  hope  it  will  meet 
with  the  encouragement  which  it  richly 
deserves. 

With  great  respect,  yours,  <fc., 
John  Ludlow. 


AHTBOH^S  BBRItS    »r  CLASSICAL  WOBX». 


Lmmrff 

From  the  Rer.  M.  Hopkins,  D.D., 
President  of  Williams*  Colloge,  at 
WilliamstowD*  Mass. 

Profttnsor  Anihon  hasunquestionoKy 
done  much  service  to  the  cauee  of^  clas- 
eieal  leamint  in  this  country  by  his  edi- 
tions of  the  Latin  classics^  given  to  the 
jnMie  with  wiuswd  aecuraof  and  ele- 
gmtee  from  your  preos.  lUs  SaUustj 
CeBMr,  and  Cicero  cannot  fail  to  find 
their  way  into  very  extensive  use,  and  to 
render  the  entrance  tq)on  classical  studies 
much  more  inviting  arulvrofilable. 
M.  Hopkins. 

From  WiLBoe  Fisc,  D.D.,  Presl- 
dent  of  the  Wesleyan  University, 
at  Middletown,  Cunn. 
/  am  highly  gratified  to  notice  that 
you  have  commenced  a  series  of  the  clas- 
sics under  the  editorial  supervision  of 
that  acrompliahed  scholar^  Professor 
Anthon  of  Columbia  ColUge.  Ao  man 
in  our  country  is  better  qualified  for  this 
office  than  Profensrtr  Anihon.  To  show 
m  what  estimation  he  is  held  in  England 
as  a  classical  scholar^  it  need  only  be 
known  that  an  edition  of  his  "  Horace** 
has  been  published  in  London^  and  the 
publishers  informed  me  that  the  entire  edi- 
tion had  met  udtfi  a  ready  sale;  showing 
that  J  notwithstanding  the  numerous  edi- 
tions of  this  standard  work  by  the  first 
scholars  in  England,  the  credit  of  the 
work  by  our  American  scholar  had  car- 
iedr  it  successfully  through  the  English 
market,  and  that,  too,  by  virtue  of  its  in- 
trinsic merit.  Your  editions  of  his  Ccb- 
soTf  Cicero,  and  Sallust  are  now  before 
me  J  and  show  that  there  is  no  falling  off 
from  the  reputation  of  the  edition  of  bar- 
ace.  The  copious  notes  and  commenta- 
ries cannot  fail  to  shfd  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  mind  of  the  young  student^  and 
will  contribute  much,  I  trust,  fo  foster  in 
the  rising  generation  of  scholars  a  taste 
for  the  ancient  classics. 

Wilbur  Fisk. 

From  Silas  Tottrn,  D.D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Washington  College. 
T*he  volumes  which  I  have  examined  I 
entirely  approvi,  and  think  them  better 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  classical  in- 
struction than  ant/  edition  of  the  same 
authors  yet  published  in  this  country. 
The  well-htown  ability  of  the  learned 
editor  admits' no  doubt  of  the  excellence 
ofUte  volumes  yet  to  be  published. 

S.  TOTTEN. 


Prom  the  President  and  f^Mmltr  of 
Miami  UniTOrsity,  at  Oxford,  Obio. 

These  three  volumes,  eruidied  by  a 
copious  and  wduable  apparatus  of  iarit' 
ical  notes,  and  judiciously  arranged  hxM' 
toncal,  geographical,  arcnaological,  and 
legal  matters,  furnished  by  so  ripe  m 
sdiolar  as  Dr.  Anthon,  are  specimen* 
well  calculated  to  recornmend  the  series 
of  which  they  are  the  commencement. 
They  are  weU  adapted  to  promote  thor- 
ough  classical  learning,  and  are  entkUd 
to  a  high  grade  of  popular  favour.  By 
order  qfthe  Faculty , 

R.  H.  Bishop,  PresidenL 


From  RuFUs  Babcock,  Jr.,  D.D., 
Iste  President  of  Wstenrille  Col- 
lege, in  Maine. 

/  ?uive  examined  with  considerable 
car%  aiul  with  high  and  unmingled  sat- 
isfactim,  your  recent  edition  of  Profes- 
sor Anthonys  Latin  Classics.  The  dis- 
tinguished editor  of  Horace  hasi  rightly 
judged,  that  in  order  to  elevate  the  range 
and  standard  of  scholarship  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  requisite  to  facilitate  the  thor- 
ough acquisition  of  those  elementary 
text-books  which  are  usually  first  put 
into  the  hands  of  pupils.  Sy  the  hsau- 
tiful  volumes  which  you  have  now  given 
to  the  public  from  his  pen,  mote  has  been 
done  to  make  the  student  thoroughly  ac- 
qtutinted  with  those  three  prime  autkors, 
Casar,  HaUust,  and  Cuero,  than  by 
any  other  helps  wtthin  mv  knowledge. 
I  need  not  minutely  speci/y  the  various 
points  of  excellence  by  wfuch  these  books 
are  distinguished.  Their  praetieal  value 
will  immediately  be  appreciated  by  teachr 
ers  and  learners. 

Allow  me,  gentlemen,  to  tender, 
through  you,  my  hearty  thanks  to  Pro- 
fessor Anthon  for  the  very  wUuable  ser- 
vice he  has  performed  inaidofihe  great 
cause  of  classical  learnifig.  May  he 
continue  hu  labours  for  the  public  rood. 
Kupus  Babcock,  Jb. 


From  Professor  Dbknis,  of  Haveiw 

ford,  Penn. 

•  •  •  •  I  have  examined  AnthotCs  Chredc 
Grammar,  and  have  rut  hesitation  m 
sni/iu^  that,  as  a  class-book  for  schools 
and  colleges,  I  thirOc  it  sttperior  to  any 
other  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  .  ,  . 
Wm.  DKNMia. 


AHTBON^S  tBRIBB   OT  CLASSICAL  WOBKS. 


Louts  o/Raea 


ndatim 


Wnm  JssRMUH  Day,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
President  of  Yale  College,  at  New- 
Haven,  Conn. 

/  estinuOe  highly  th0  mpor- 

tance  of  fwmiahing  for  our  schools  and 
coU^ges  accwraU  and  neat  editions  of  the 
aneieiU  Classics  ;  and  I  am,  much  pleas- 
ed with  the  general  appearance  and  typ- 
ographical execution  of  the  specimens 

whuA  you  have  giuen  us It  would 

be  presumptuous  m  one  so  little  conver- 
stmi  with  the  fair  ff  Ids  of  elegant  litera- 
twre  to  undertake  to  pass  sentence  on  the 
finely-wrought  oroductions  of  to  accom- 
plished a  scholar  as  Prefenot  Anthon, 
....  His  works  have  a  reputation  al- 
ready too  well  established  to  need  t/r  to 
reeeioe  additional  value  from  any  recom- 
mendation which  I  can  give, .... 

Jkkimub  Pat. 

From  the  Rev.  B.  Halb,  D.D.,  Prea- 
ident  of  Geneva  College,  at  Gene- 
va, N.  Y. 

Your  object  **to  furnish  aceu- 

rate  and  uniform  editions  of  Classical 
amthorst  read  m  colleges  and  schools,  ac- 
companied 6y  a  useful  body  of  comment 
lory,  maps,"  <fe.,  is  a  very  useful  oncy 
and  highly  denrving  of  the  public  pat- 
ronage, and  no  one,  in  our  country,  is 
more  competent  to  the  editorial  supervi- 
sion of  such  an  undertaking  than  Pro- 
fessor Anthon.  It  is  fortunatsfor  the 
cause  of  (^assiaU  learning  in  our  coun- 
try, that  so  learned  and  enterprising  a 
scalar  has  been  brought  into  co-opera^ 
fwn  with  publishers  so  enterprising. 

So  far  as  I  have  examined  the  works 
above  mentioned,  they  appear  tome  ex- 
eeedingly  weU  adapted  to  their  end,  and 
to  do  credit,  both  to  the  editor  and  the 
^Ushers,  We  have  speckled  Iheoe  ed- 
itions in  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  this  college,      Bbnjamin  Hals. 

From   the  Rev.  Joseph  Pbnnbt, 
D.D.,  President  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, at  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
/  have  examined  with  much  interest 
and  attention  Dr.  Anthonys  editions  of 
the  andent  classics  so  far  as  published  by 
you.    I  think  there  can  be  but  one  opin- 
ion as  to  the  merit  of  these  works,  and 
the  advantage  to  our  country  of  so  noble 
an  enterprise.     It  is  not  only  honoured 
bu  the  teaming  of  the  editor,  and  the 
ability  and  taste  of  the  nublishers,  but 
directly  and  greatly  benefited  in  the  vital 
imtereet  of  the  education  of  our  youth. 


TVs  possess  no  means  of  sound  mental 
discipline  and  eultivaUd  taste  that  can 
supersede  the  relics  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
ofid  thus  to  enrich  them  to  the  inquiring 
mind,  and  to  adorn  them  to  the  eye  of 
our  studious  youths  is  a  service  not  liks- 
lyto  beappreciatedasitdeseroesexceptby 
those  who  have  toiled  through  the  crowd- 
ed and  careless  page  of  former  days.  I , 
earnestly  hope  that  you  may  be  encour" 
aged  greatly  to  extend  these  labours. 

JOSBPH  PSNNBY. 

From  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Mathbws, 
D.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  New-York 
University. 

Professor  Anthon  has  rendered  an 
important  service  to  the  cause  of  learn- 
ing in  this  country  by  his  editions  of  the 
various  Classics  ;  and  I  am  gratified  to 
see  that  your  valuable  press  is  employed 
in  furnishing  them  to  thevublic. 

J.  M.  Mathbws. 

From  the  Rev.  D.  M'Conauoht, 
D.D.,  President  of  Washington 
College,  at  Washington,  Penn. 

The  typographical  execution 

is  correct  and  handsome^  the  binding  sub- 
stantial, the  notes  copious  and  valuable. 
All  agree,  that  it  is  not  much  readings 
bat  thorough  reading,  which  secures 
knowledge  and  makes  the  schoiar.  To 
this  purpose  your  edition  of  the  classics 
is  eminently  adapted.  If  well  employed 
by  students  and  instruciers,  they  cannot  I 
fail  to  make  accurate  and  v)etl-instructed 
scholars;  and  must  render  the  study  of 
Classic  authors  more  interesting  and 
more  profitable  than  it  has  generally  been, 
I  hope  that  you  wHl  find  extensive  pat- 
ronage, D.  M*Conauohy. 

From  the  Rev.  Alonso  Pottbb, 
D.D.,  of  Union  College,  iSchenec- 
tady,  N.  Y. 

.  .  /  have  had  occasion  to 


ins  these  editions  unth  some  care,  and,  it 
utd  be  superjbuus  to  add,  with  groat 
pleasure.  The  reputation  of  Professor 
Anthon  for  learning  and  critical  skill, 
and  the  singular  suQcess  with  which  hs 
adapts  his  labours  to  the  wants  of  ths 
stuaent,  are  too  well  known  and  too  gen* 
eraUy  appreciated  to  need  any  recomm 
mendation.  It  is  proper,  however,  to 
add  that  these  volumes  will  be  used  m 
our  classes,  and  are  held  in  the  highest 
esteem,  Alonso  Poytbb. 


AMTBON^S  SBBIEt  OF  GLAMiJ4L  WOBX8. 


Lm^n  ^Rte0mmnMiaHim-<MtiHMed. 


From  the  Rot.  B.  P.  Atdblott, 
Frp«icJent  of  the  Woodward  Col- 
Wfe.  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

l^VTmi  womeptrnmuu  ucquaintancej  InU 
much  more  from  general  rejjtitatum,  I 
formed  a  verv  high  opinion  ofProfeseor  \ 
Anthonys  abilities  to  prepare  a  full  series  \ 
of  Latin  anci  Greek  Classics  for  the 
tue  of  schooUy  colleges^  <!Jc.  Accord- 
ingly y  as  xoon  as  I  amid  obtain  the  va- 
rious authors  edited  by  him^  I  procured 
thtniy  andy  upon  a  careful  examination^ 
was  so  impressed  with  their  superior 
character,  as  to  introduce  them  as  fast 
a»  possible  into  the  different  departments 
of  the  institution  under  my  charge. 

The  various  Delphxn  editions  are  very 
goody  so  far  as  ancient  geography  y  mythol- 
<^y  usages y  4^.,  are  concerned ;  btU  in 
respect  to  critical  remarks  and  grammat- 
ical illustrations  they  are  of  little  worth ; 
they  were,  in  general,  however,  the  best 
we  had. 

But  besides  being  abundantly  fuU  and 
dear  in  everything  archa*ologica],  Pro- 
fessor Anthom  has  done  more,  in  the 
editions  of  the  classical  authors  prepared 
by  htm,  to  unfold  the  grammatical  stntc- 
twre,  and  thru  throw  Ught  upon  the  mean- 
ing and  spirit  of  the  original,  than  any 
e^er  commentator  whom  J  have  consult- 
ed It  is  a  strikingy  and.  J  think,  de- 
cisive, proof  of  their  superiority,  that  the 
students  show  m  their  recitations  that 
they  have  read  his  notes  and  profit- 
ed by  them,  Vfhich  they  never  seemed  to 
me  to  have  done  when  using  other  edi- 
tions. 

Some  time  ago  I  commenced  a  careful 
collation  of  the  Greek  Chrammar  of  the 
same  author  with  those  of  Butmann,  Vol- 
py,  <fc..  making  full  notes  as  I  went 
eUongy  Ufith  the  design  of  preparing  a  re- 
view of  it  at  the  request  of  the  editor  of 
an  extensively  circulated  periodical,  and 
such  Ufas  my  conviction  of  its  peculiar 
fitness  for  the  use  of  schools,  that  I  have 
since  recommended  no  other  to  our  pu- 
pds. 

I  would  add  that  the  neatness  and 
taste  with  v^ich  Professor  Anthon's 
classics  are  g<a  up  {though  they  are  far 
cheaper  than  the  Delphin  editions)  ought 
to  form  no  smnlL  recommendation  of 
them.  Our  students  purchasCy  studyy 
and  pres'erye  them  unth  manifest  pleas- 
ure ;  and  whatever  has  these  effects  upon 
the  pupil,  will  certainly  do  much  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  sound  imd  thorough 
classical  learning. 

'  B.  P.  Aydblott. 


From  the  Re?.  J.  S.  ToiiLiiisoif^ 
D.D.,  President  of  AugusU  Col- 
lege, Kentucky. 

/  take  this  opportunity  to  euiknowledge 
the  recent  {s*)  ne  time  since)  t^fmrvA- 
umes  of  the  Classical  Series  of  Profes- 
sor Anthon  of  New-  York  ;  andy  after 
a  careful  examination  of  them,  J  can 
truly  say  that  I  am  more  than  pleased  ; 
J  am  delighted  with  them.  The  avowed 
object  of  the  publication,  that  offundskm 
ing  accurate  and  unifprm  editions  of  all 
the  classical  authorsrused  in  colhgex  and 
schools,  is  one  thaty  m  my  judgment,  haa 
long  been  a  decideratum  in  titeraturs, 
and  I  am  gratified  to  find  i»  about  to  be 
accompHshedy  especially  byone  so  entire- 
ly equal  to  the  task  as  Professor  An- 
rAon  has  shown  himself  to  be. 

The  btogrophkal  sketches,  commen- 
taries, and  armotatUms  with  which  the 
volunws  are  accompamed,  while  they  re- 
fleet  great  credit  upon  the  erudition  and 
research  of  the  atithor,  cannot  fail  to  en^ 
hance  to  the  student,  m  a  high  degree, 
the  attractions  and  value  of  classical 
reading.  As  an  evidence  of  the  estimate 
we  place  upon  the  seriesywehave  hither- 
to used  it  as  far  as  it  was  attainable,  emd 
shaUy  with  great  pleasurcy  avail  ourselves 
of  the  opportunity  now  afforded  to  adopt 
the  whole  of  it.  Allow  me  to  add.  that 
the  neat,  tastefuly  and,  at  the  same  tanCf 
substantial  style  of  the  mechanical  exe- 
cution of  the  work,  fully  sustains  the 
well-earned  reputation,  in  that  respect,  of 
the  enterprising  estaUishment  whence  it 
emanates.    Respectfully, 

Your  oibedierit  servant, 
J.  S.  TOMUNSON. 


From  Alonzo  CHUBrs,  O.D..  Pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Geoiigia. 

As  far  as  time  and  a  press  of  busi- 
ness would  permit,  I  have  txamined 
these  volumes,  and  am  muck  piMwcd 
with  them.  They  are,  I  think,  well 
adapted  to  the  wants  of,  particularly, 
young  students,  and  vnll,  1  doubt  not, 
furnish  what  has  long  been  a  desidera- 
tum in  our  preparatory  schools,  viz.^ 
chmpy  yet  correct  editions  of  the  eommam 
classics,  accompanied  with  judiciout 
English  notes.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that,  were  I  engaged  in  giving  m- 
struction  to  youth  from  these  authors,  1 
should  prefer  the  editions  of  Professm 
Anihim  to  any  which  J  have  seen, 

a;  Church. 
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LeUen  <f  Reeommatdation—cantifuud, 


From  the  Rev.  S.  Chapin,  D.D., 

President  of  Columbian  College, 

at  Washiqgton,  D,  C. 

Ptcfeawr  Anthon"*  editions  of  Hor- 
«ee,  SeUltist^  Cicero^  and  CoBsar  are  to 
eaetenaively  knoum  and  so  justly  appre- 
dated,  that  to  recommend  them  farther 
u>outd  seem  a  work  of  supererogation. 
No  one  who  examines  them^  if  in  any 
degree  a  competent  judge^  can  fail  to 
perceive  that,  in  respect  to  the  object 
for  which  thetf  were  designed,  they  are 
tDor4ts  of  distinguished  merit,  and  leave 
nothhig  to  be  desired ;  fitmishing  as  they 
do  a  text  than  which  none  probMy  more 
correct,  and  a  body  of  notes  so  luminous, 
copious,  and  comprehensive  as  to  meet 
alt  the  wants  of  the  young  student,  while 
the  acute  judgmerU,  and  profound  and 
various  learning,  which  they  everywhere 
exhibit,  cannot  but  afford  delight  and 
profit  to  the  most  advanced  scholar, 
xowrs,  with  sentiments  of  great  respect, 
S.  CUAPIN. 

From  the  Rev.  Hector  Humphreys, 
D.D.,  President  of  SL  John's  Col- 
lege,  Annapolis,  Md. 
The  perfect  accuracy  and  uniform' 
ity  of  the  Anthon  Classics,  unth 
the  copious  and  discriminating  notes 
and  learned  disquisitions  in  English  by 
which  they  are  illustrated,  and,  more 
especially,  the  sttbstantial  and  tastefd 
manner  in  which  they  are  printed  and 
bound,  fitting  them  for  actual  service, 
recommend  them  most  strongly  to  our 
colleges  and  academies.  The  copies  of 
many  existing  editions  are  so  slightly 
put  together,  apparently  more  for  sale 
than  for  use,  and  so  ainund,  withal,  in 
false  readings,  that  I  should  be  heartily 
glad  to  see  them  superseded  by  the  above 
et^ani  and  corredt  series. 

Hector  Humphreys. 

From  Gbssnbr  Harrison,  M.D., 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Ancient  Languages  in  the 
University  of  Virginia,  at  Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

/  have  given  a  hasty  examination  to 
Professor  Anthon's  school  edition  of 
some  of  Cicero's  orations,  Ccssar^s  Me- 
moirs of  the  Oallic  War,  and  Snllust, 
and  Mm  happy  to  say,  that  for  the  ius« 
of  preparatory  s  'hools,  more  especially, 
it  is^  in  my  opinion,  far  better  suited  than 
any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  class  of  learners 


who  may  not  derive  rtsefid  informatim 
from  the  copious  notes  which  it  contains, 
and  which  are  highly  valuable  for  the 
geographical,  historical,  and  other  mat- 
ter  they  convey  explanatory  of  the  text. 
The  help  thus  afforded  will  not  only 
serve  to  lighten  the  leamen^s  burden  and 
make  his  task  a  cheerful  one,  but  both 
directly  and  indirectly  tend  to  encourage 
to  a  better  way  of  rendering  the  Xjatiu 
Classics,  and  to  cherish  a  taste  for  their 
study. 

Although  I  have  been  able  to  do  little 
more  than  turn  over  the  pages  of  Pro- 
fessor Anthonys  Chreek  Prosody,  I  have 
satisfied  myself  of  its  value,  and  hops 
that  it  may  prove  greatly  useful  by  pla- 
cing in  the  hands  of  the  students  of  Cheek 
in  schools  and  colleges,  in  a  very  neat  and 
convenient  form,  the  rheans  of  becoming 
acquainted  more  readily  with  a  subject 
so  unworthily  neglected  in  our  country. . . 

The  typographical  execution  and  the 
pcmer  in  all  these  works  are  deserving 
of  very  high  praise,  and  entitle  the  en- 
terprising publishers  to  the  commenda- 
tion of  the  public. 

Gessner  Harrison. 


From  the  Hon.  D.  L.  Swain,  Pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
/  have  examined  unth  as  much  atten^ 
Hon  as  paramowit  engagements  have 
permitted,  the  first  t/aree  volumes  of  the 
series  of  Latin  Classics  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor  Anthon,  and  have  taken  pains  to 
ascertain  the  opinions  of  others  with  re- 
spect to  them,  lit  whose  judgment,  on  all 
subjects  connected  with  Classical  litera- 
ture, I  have  much  more  confidence  than 
in  my  own.  The  result  of  this  exoAuna- 
tion  and  inquiry  has  been  to  create  a  lively 
interest  in  the  early  and  successful  cpmr 
pletion  of  your  enterprise,  under  the  con- 
fident expectation  that  it  will  prove  alike 
creditable  to  the  editor,  the  publishers, 
and  the  country. 

D.  L.  Swain. 

From  the  Very  Rev.  Wm.  M*Sher- 
RY,  S.  J.,  President  of  George- 
town ( 'ollege,  D.  C. 
/  have  examined  your  editions  of  Cic- 
ero^s  Orations,  Saltust,  and  Caesar,  and 
consider  thum  highly  creditable  to  your 
press.     The  notes  contain  a  variety  of 
infnrmatian,  and  are  well  calciUated  to 
improve  the  student. 

Wm.  M'Sherry. 
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CwnnundatoTy  LeUtrt  ••eontuuud. 


Ffom  tfa«  Rev.  John  M'CArmKr, 

aa*    President    of   Mount   St. 

Mary's  College,  at  Emmitsburf b, 

MarylanO. 

Nearly  an  th«  Chu$ical  vwrka 

9diied  hy  Profissor  Antfum  have  al- 
rmdy  been  mtrodueed  by  me  into  the 
9olUge  under  my  government.  As  « 
daeeieal  teacher  myeelf,  I  am  practical- 
ly  acquainted  with  the  meriu  of  several 
of  them  It  it  not  MO  Wmeh  the  exten- 
eive  learning  and  accurate  criticiem  of 
Vie  editor  that  I  admire  {highly  ae  heis 
to  be  esteemed  for  these  important  quali- 
ties)^ as  the  judicious  adtmt^o'*  rf  ev- 
mrvthing  to  the  benefit  of  the  learner. 
The  learner's  wants  are  always  kept  in 
mew,  and  he  receives  the  prectse  amount 
and  kind  of  assistance  which  ought  to 
begivenhim.  f  shall  therefore  continue 
to  examine  these  works  as  they  are  is- 
sued from  your  press,  with  a  sanguine 
hope  of  deriving  the -same  gratification 
from  the  remaining  volumes  of  tns  series 

ma  from  the  poet 

Very  respeetfutty. 

Your  obedient  servant^ 
John  M^Capfebt. 


From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burnet,  Presi- 
dent of  Bacen  College,  at  George- 
town, Kenn. 

/  haoe  looked  at  the  Series  of 

Classical  Works  prepared  by  Professor 
Anthon.  Our  professor  of  languages, 
Mr.  MuUins,  has  been  able  to  give  more 
time  to  the  exanunation  than  1  have. 
We  are  prepared  to  commend  the  series 
as  decidedly  an  improvement  in  the  ne- 
cessary faalitiesfor  teaching  and  team' 
ing.'  The  copious  Knglish  notes,  and 
the  superior  mechanical  execution  of  the 
works,  will  natfaii  to  secure  you  a  very 
extensive  patronage.  We  have  used 
the  Sallustfor  some  time,  and  intend  to 
adopt  all  of  the  remaining  booke  which 
we  read  in  our  course. 

Very  respectfully, 
Xowr  obedient  servant. 


D.  S.  Burnet. 


From  the  Professor  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages in  the  College  of  Charles- 
ton, S.C. 

Since  you  commenced  the  publication 
J  Sf  ^^^f^'o^  Anthonys  series  of  the 
'l  Classical  authors  of  antiquity,  thelan- 
\[  rt^e  of  commendation  has  become  so 


that  amyihing  I  cam  sa^ 
unth  regard  to  the  eiderprise,  miusi  ap 
pear  trite.  I  cannot,  however,  omit  to 
express  the  pleasure  which  I  experienced 
upon  examining  your  late  edition  of  Hor- 
ace, put  ttb  in  so  convenient  a  shape,  so 
very  neatly  bound,  and,  m  a  typograpk' 
iau  point  of  view,  executed  tn  a  numner 
that  would  reflect  credit  ^y*an  any  profS 
tn  either  hemisphere.  With  Professor 
Anthon  as  a  scholar  I  have  been  for 

Sears  acquaintal,  and  of  late  have 
rtunate  enough  to  form  his  per- 
icquaintance.  His  editorial  la- 
boure  hove  been  a  source  of  improvement 
to  myself,  and  have  assisted  me  not  a 
little  while  I  was  in  the  discharge  of  the 
dutitsoflhegrammar-schooldepartment, 
where  my  attention  was  first  attracted 

this  improved  editions  of  Alvary*s 
tin  Prosody  and  NeHson's  Gredi 
Exercises.  Since  that  period,  each  suc- 
cessive work  edited  by  the  prnfessor  has 
contributed  to  confirm  the  opinion  I  at 
first  entertained  of  his  profound  scholar- 
ship,  and  of  his  entire  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Classical  literature,  both  of 
which  are' clearly  evinced  by  his  able 
and  lucid  commentaries  upon  the  Roman 
authors  already  published,  and  by  his 
minute  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  clas- 
sical student,  in  furnishing  us  with  the 
best  system  of  Greek  prosody  that  has 
yet  appeared.  Professor  Anthon  is  a 
living  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  schol- 
arship and  literature  belong  exclusively 
to  no  clime  ;  for,  without  wishmg  to  de- 
tract m  the  slightest  degree  from  the 
meritorious  and  untiring  labours  of  em 
New-England  brethren  in  the  vineyard 
of  literature,  it  must  be  universally  eon- 
ceded,  that  the  reputation  of  Projeaaor 
Anthon  will  descend  to  posterity  as  one 
of  the  greatest  Classieaf scholars  of  the 
present  age,  and,  unquestionably,  the 
moot  learned  and  practically  useful  phi* 
lologist  that  has  ever  appeared  m  tiu 
United  States.  I  shall  anticipate,  with 
no  inconsiderable  degree  of  pleasure,  the 
period  at  which  the  series  may  be  ex- 
pected to  have  attained  its  completion, 
for  many  of  our  college  Classics  stand 
in  need  of  elucidation  and  the  texts  of  re- 
vision. Of  your  success  in  publishing 
under  such  auspices,  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  and  that  yfmr  most  sanguine 
hopes  may  be  fully  realized  is  the  sin- 
eere  wish  of,  gentlemen. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 
Wm.  Hawkbswostr, 
Professor  of  undent  languages, 
College  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 
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Commendatory  letters— continued. 


From  A1.PHBU8  S.  Packard,  A.M., 
Vrofessor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Languages  iu  Bowdoin  College, 
Maine. 

. . .  /  introduced  into  my  classes  the 
edition  of  Horace  which  Dr.  Anthon 
jprepared,  soon  after  it  was  published^ 
and  most  cheerMly  express  my  sense 
of  its  great  value  to  the  studeTU^  as  con- 
taining afidl  apparatus  for  a  thorough 
understanding  and  a  just  appreciation 
of  this  author.  I  regard  it  as  in  many 
respects  the  best  edition  of  a  Classic  to 
which  our  et'udtnts  hav^.  had' access. 
His  ed^ion  of  Hallust  has  become  com' 
mon  in  our  preparatory  schools^  and  is 
in  the  htghesl  repute.  Prom  these  spe- 
dfwns  of  Dr.  Antkon*s  judgment  and 
accurate  and  copious  learnings  I  should 
Jhel  great  confidence  in  the  success  of 
similar  efforts  from  his  hand.  No  oth- 
er  individual  has  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  cause  of  classical  learning  in,  our 
country. 

Your  obedient  servant^ 
Alphbus  S.  Packard. 

From  Mr.  A.  H..  Weld,  Teacher 
of  the  Ancient  Languages  in  the 
North  Yarmouth  Seminary,  Maine. 

Gentlemen^ 
,  .  .  I  have  examined  these  volumes 
oa  they  have  successively  appeared^  and 
some  of  them  are  now  vaed  as  textbooks 
in  our  institution.  At  first  I  feared 
that  Professor  Anthon's  copious  notes 
and  comments  might  be  rather  too  "  la- 
bour saving'*  for  the  student;  but,  by 
more  mature  experience^  and  by  actual 
trial  <?f  the  booksy  I  have  become  fully 
persuaded  that  the  facilities  they  afford 
are  such  as  the  student  needs,  and  are 
calculated  not  only  to  give  him  proper 
gncouragement,  but  to  enlarge  his  views 
and  promote  his  general  knowledge. 
Very  respectfully^  yours, 

Allkn  H.  Wild. 

From  the  Rev.  Wm.  C.  LarRabbb, 
A.M.,  Principal  of  the  Wesleyan 
Seminary  at  Keadfield,  Maine. 

Oentlemen, 
.  .  .  I  have  examined  the  works  thor^ 
oughly,  and  am  highly  pleased  with 
them.  I  am  indinedy  if  cirsumstances 
will  admit  of  it,  to  introduce  the  entire 
series  in  our  classical  department  of  this 
seminary. 

Yours,  respeetfutty, 
W.  C.  Larrabei. 


From  Jambs  Boyd,  LL.D.,  one  of 
the  Masters.of  the  High  8  hool, 
Edinburgh,  in  an  adveriiseinent 
to  the  fourth  London  Edition  of 
Anthonys  Horace. 

The  high  estimation  in  V)hich  the  tal- 
ents, scholarships  and  critical  acumen 
of  Dr.  Anihon  are  htld  in  the  literary 
world,  and  his  well-earned  celebrity  as 
a  Classical  Editor,  render  any  com- 
mendation of  his  vmrks,  and  any  apolo- 
gy for  their  reproduction  among  our- 
selves, alike  superfiwms. 

Jambs  Boyd. 


From  B.  Manly,  President  of  the 
University  of  Alabama,  at  Tub- 
caloosa. 

Fromprevious  familiarity  with  apor- 
tion  of  Professor  Anthotvs  Series  of 
the  (flcusics,  as  well  as  an  examination 
of  those  you  have  sent,  our  Professor  of 
Ancient  Languages  and  myself  agree 
in  a  high  conviction  of  their  excellence 
as  editions,  and  their  importance  €u  aids 
to  Classical  learning.  The  editor  of 
the  best  edition  of  Horace  ever  given 
to  the  public  has  fully  sustained  his 
well-earned  reputation  in  these  volumes  ; 
each  possessing  its  own  peculiar  merit, 
and  aU  furnishing,  in  their  places,  just 
the  aid  the  real  student  needs,  and  no 
more.  For  facilitating,  extending,  and 
elevating  Classical  literature,  these  vol- 
umes deserve  to  be  reckoned  among  tiie 
ablest  contributions  of  any  age.  Such 
of  the  Series  as  are  required  by  our  col- 
lege course  we  shall  use  in  preference  to 
others  ;  and  shall  recommend  them  all 
to  the  schools  around  us.  We  shall 
await  with  anxiety  the  completion  of 
the  series. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

B.  ManlT. 


From  the  Her.  Alprsd  Saxb  one 
of  the  Principals  of  the  Prepara- 
tory School  of  the  "Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity at  Middletown,  Conn. 

...  7  am  pleased,  fughly  so,  indeed, 
wUh  the  success  I  have  met  with  in  the 
use  of  Anthon's  Latin  and  Greek  Les- 
sons. The  classes  that  have  lately 
tn  them  do  admirably. 
Yours,  truly, 
ALrRKD  Saxb. 


cphaM's  mental  philosophy, 

KMBRACIKO 

"the  intkllect,"  "the  sensibilities/*  and  '•the  ww.i^" 

IN  THAEE   YOLUMKS. 

ALSO,  AN  ABRIDGMENT  OF   THE   SAME   IN   ONfi  VOLIHHE. 

Thb  undersigned  respectfully  request  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
philosophical  works  which  they  now  take  the  liberty  to  present  to  them. 
It  is  neither  their  interest  nor  their  wish  to  express  their  sense  oi  the 
value  of  these  works  in  any  undue  and  exaggerated  terms;  but  they 
suppose  that,  as  publishers,  they  may  be  permitted  to  commend  tbem  to 
the  notice  of  the  public,  at  least  so  far  as  they  deserve  it.  It  has  been 
the  object  of  the  author  of  these  volumes,  by  a  long  and  careful  induction 
of  facts,  to  give  a  connected  and  full  view  of  the  mental  operations.  He 
has  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  true  philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 
Of  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  this  undertaking,  we  suppose  there  can  be 
but  little  or  no  difference  of  opinion.  And  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  author  has  acquitted  himself  in  it,  the  subsequent  testimonials,  com- 
ing from  men  standing  high  in  the  public  estimation,  will  enable  the 
reader  to  judge.  The  demand  for  a  system  of  menul  philosophy  is  ur  ■ 
gent.  The  teachers  in  our  various  seminaries  all  agree,  that  a  system 
of  education,  without  some  knowledge  of  mental  philosophy,  carinot  be 
considered  complete.  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  regard  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  mind  as  in  some  respects  more  important  than  any 
other  form  of  knowledge.  And  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  Will  cor- 
dially welcome  any  system  which  gives  evidence  in  its  preparation  of 
learning,  good  judgment,  and  candour. 

or  the  qualifications  of  Professor  Upham  for  the  great  task  (the  results 
of  which,  in  a  stereotype,  uniform,  and  cheap  edition,  we  now  present 
to  the  public),  as  well  as  of  the  works  themselves,  we  might  leave  the 
subsequent  testimonials  to  speak.  They  say  all  we  could  wish  them  to 
say ;  and  the  reader  can  judge  whether  the  writers  of  them,  filling,  as 
they  do,  very  high  and  responsible  stations,  are  worthy  of  credence.  But 
we  venture  to  ultimate  to  the  public,  that  the  most  satisfactory  testimo- 
nial is  to  be  found  in  the  works  themselves.  ^  It  was  our  intention  to 
point  out  some  things  by  which  these  volumes  are  characterized,  and  by 
which  they  are  favourably  distinguished  from  other  works ;  bat  we  cod* 
elude,  on  the  whole,  to  leave  this  to  the  examination  of  the  reader. 
We  think  we  run  no  hazard  in  saying,  that  those  who  will  read  and 
study  them  carefully,  will  see  no  reasonable  and  sufficient  ground  for 
dissenting  from  the  favourable  aspect  in  which  they  appear  in  the  follow- 
ing statements. 

Hakpsr  dc  Bbotbem, 


UPHAM'S  SERIES  OF  PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS 
FOR  ACADEMIES  AND  COLLEGES. 


From  Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  D.D., 
Professor  of  'I'beoiogy  in  the  The- 
ological Seminary  at  Andover. 
At  I  understand  that  you  have  it  in 
etmUmplation  to  jnihUsh  a  new  edition  of 
the  several  works  on  Mental  PhUoeophy 
by  Professor  Upham^  I  take  the  liberty 
to  say^  that  I  regard  them  a*  among  the 
boot  and  most  popular  works  on  the  va- 
rious stibjects  luuch  he  has  treated.    He 
is  a  charming  writer^  and  his  views  are 
well  expressed  and  well  gtuurdedt  and 
are  adapted  to  be  extensively  tuefid  at 
the  present  day.    His  Abridgment  is 
very  much  liked  by  those  ttamers  who 
have  used  iL     Mr.  Coleman^  principal 
ofthe  High  School^  or,  as  it  is  called^  the 
Teachers*  Seminary ,  in  this  place,  says, 
he  finds  it  much  more  intelligible  to 
youog  men,  and  much  more  com- 
plete, than  any  text-book  he^has  used. 
And  his  judgment  is  worthy  of  confi- 
dences   The  yx/  edition  is  to  receive  still 
farther  improvements,    I  hope  you  will 
be  encouraged  and  sustained  in  this  un- 
dertaking by  a  very  extensive  ptUron^ 
eigefrom  an  enlig^htened  community. 
Yours  respectfully, 
Leonard  Woods, 
To  the  Messrs.  Harper. 


candid  an  inquirer  after  truth.  Most 
sincerely  do  I  wish  <anple  success  to  the 
author  and  the  publishers  of  the  works 
in  question ;  especially  at  a  time  when 
lA«  public  mind  is  aUured  by  books  on 
these  subjects  in  many  respects  dreamy 
and  umntelUgiMe  to  the  great  mass  of 
readers. 

M.  Stuart« 

From  Rev.  William   Cooswkll, 

D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  American 

Education  Society. 

I  fully  concur  m  the  opinion  of  Pro- 
fessor Stuart,  expressed  in  the  prece- 
ding certificate,  and  could  add  more  m 
favour  9/  the  um^ks  named  were  it  no- 
cessary. 

William  Cogswkll. 

Boston,  Dee.  6,  1839. 


From  Rev.  Moaxs  Stuart,  Profes- 
sor of  Sscred  Literature  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover. 

Andover,  Dec.  4,  1839. 
/  have  read  with  much  satisfaction 
Professor  Upham*s  works  on  Intellect- 
ualPhilosophy  and  on  the  Will.  The 
tone  and  manner  of  these  books  muH  be 
pleasing  to  all  who  love  calm,  dispas- 
sionate, and  accurate  investigation,  and 
moderation  in  defending  one*s  own  opin- 
tone  and  canvassing  those  of  others.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  re- 
gard Professor  VphanCs  books  as  giv- 
ing the  best  views  of  the  subjects  ncmed 
which  we  have  in  the  English  language, 
and  as  worthy  of  being  read  and  studied 
in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  our  country. 
Even  those  who  may  differ  from  him  in 
opinion,  will  feel  no  disposition  to  indulge 
ynkind  fedings  toward^  so  sincere  and 


From  Rer.  S.  Luckbt,  D.D,,  editor 
of  the  Christian  Advocate  and 
Journal,  Quarterly  Review,  &c. 
To  Messrs.  Harper, 
Gentlemen, 
lam  happy  to  learn  that  you  are  about 
to  publish  a  stereotype  edition  of  Pro- 
fessor UphanCs  worlu.  To  this  gentle- 
man the  literary  public  are  much  indebt- 
ed for  his  **  JElemenU  of  Mental  Phi- 
losophy," a  work  which  was  greatly 
needed  as  atext-book  m  our  colleges  and 
academies  at  the  time  it  was  first  ptA* 
Ushed.  It  is  now  used,  I  believe,  in 
most  of  our  literary  institutions  ;  andl 
hesitate  not  to  say,  it  is  better  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  students,  in  the  science 
of  which  it  treat*^  than  any  other  work 
extant.  It  cannot  but  be  satisfactory  to 
the  friends  of  science,  that  the  worthy 
author  has  prepared  an  edition  of  his  ex- 
ceUent  work^  with  additions  and  improve- 
ments, to  be  issued  in  a  more  perma- 
nent form.  Of  his  Treatise  on  the 
Will  I  cannot  speak  with  the  same  con' 
fidence,  not  havtn^  read  it;  although  I 
have  heard  it  wM  spoken  of  by  compe- 
tent judges,. 

S.  LUCKKT. 
Methodist  Book-Room,  { 

New  York,  20th  Dee.,  1839.  f 


CPBAM^S   SERIES   OF   PBlLOSOPBICAL  WORKS. 


Commendatory  Letters— eontimadt 

From  Rev.  R.  E.  Pattison,  D  D., 

President  of  Waterville  College, 

Maine. 

I  have  examined  with  care  the  tDofk  OH 
Memtal  PkUoeophy,  in  two  voban^s,  by 


Profeeeor  Vfham^of  Bawdmn  College, 
md  it  i$  with  pltaeure  that  I  expreee  the 
BpimioH  that  the  work  toil!  eonfH6iite 
mmeh  to  the  etwceenfid  etudy  of  that 
dMmltbutemmeittlv  «hM  departmeiU 
ef  kMmdedge.  It  hoe  the  advantage 
mter  any  other  one  work  tehieh  hat  /eUl' 
m  weder  my  obeemation,  that  of  having 
eomprehended  the  evbjeet.  We  have 
many  profound  treatieee  on  eeparatepoT' 
turns  of  mental  philosophy  ;  and  those, 
it  may  be,  the  most  important ;  but  I 
knew  of  none  wAfic/k  surveys  the  whole 
JSeld  but  thie.  I  ou^ht  to  add  also  that 
its  moral  hdhience  is  exceedingly  pure 
andhealtl^ 

R.  E.  Pattimn. 


Fhnn  the  late  Wilbur  Fisk,  D.D., 
President  of  the  Wesleyan  Univer- 
aity,  Middletown,  Conn. 
. . .  Permit  me  to  say,  thai  I  have  read 
dks  Treatise  [on  the  WiU[\  wUh  a  great 
deal  of  satisjactian.    It  is  .certainly  a 
muehoelter  analysis  of  this  difficult  sub- 
ject, in  my  judgment,  than  anythinjg  I 
have  before  seen  m  relation  to  it.  I  might, 
tf  this  were  <t  proper  time,  U  is  true, 
nuJce  some  queries  on  some  of  the  points 
presented  in  the  work  ;  but,  on  the  whoU, 
I  cannot  but  believe  it  unUgo  far  towards 
harmonizing    the   hitherto   discordant 
views  connected  with  this  subject. . . . 
W.  FisK. 


From  Rev.  Hbnkt  Ghasr,  Pastor 
of  the  Mariner's  Church  in  the 
city  of  New-York. 

Gentlemen, 
Thottgh  many  able  treatises  on  men- 
tal  philosophy  had  been  published  from 
time  to  time,  more  or  less  adapted  to  ad' 
vance  the  science  of  which  they  treat, 
vet  a  uxnrk  which  would  present  in  out- 
line and  in  sufficient  detail  a  complete 
and  systematic  view  of  the  powers  and 
operations  of  the  miTid,  had  long  been  a 
desidtratum.  Such  a  work  was  greatly 
needed,  a*  well  for  the  private  student 
and  man  of  leisure  as  for  our  colleges 
and  academies,  and  it  has  at  length  ap- 
peared in  the  **  Elements  of  MenUU 
Philotophjf,**  by  Profussor  Upham. 
This  treatue  merits  the  high  estimation 


in  which  it  is  held.  The  classificatien 
of  the  Cental  states,  both  general  and 
subordinate,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
several  parts  and  subdivisions,  are  true 
to  nature,  and  present  a  full  view  of  the 
entire  subject  without  confusion.  The 
arguments  and  illustrations  are  fordhle 
and  pertineni,  the  style  is  perspicuous 
and  pleasing,  and  the  whole  evinces  ex- 
tensme  research  and  patient  investtgO' 
tion.  Whoever  attentively  examinee 
this  umrk  will  find  that  it  is  character' 
ixed  by  accurate  observation,  discrimi- 
nating analysis,  lo^tca/  deduction,  and 
remarkable  freedom  from  bias.  The 
spirit  of  candour  and  the  love  of  truth 
pervade  it.  It  has  passed  through  three 
ediUone,  and  the  author  ie  now  revieing 
it,  together  with  his  Treatise  on  the 
Will,  andpreparing  the  whale  for  a  uni- 
form stereotype  edition.  Every  friend 
of  mental  science  must  feel  under  great 
obligation  to  Professor  Upham  for  his 
valuable  work,  and  wish  him  success  in 
itspuUication. 

I  am,  gentlemen. 
Yours  wUh  great  respect, 

HSHRT  ChaSB. 

New-Vbrk,  Dec.  21, 1839. 


From  Roy.  N.  Bangs,  D.D. 

iSofar  as  I  have  examined  the  work, 
IfuUy  concur  m  the  above  reeommenda' 
tion,  and  therefore  wish  the  author  and 
pubiisherf  success  m  issuing  this  new 
edition, 

N.  Bangs. 

From  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Larr  abri,  A.M., 
Principal  of  the  Wesleyan  Semi- 
nary at  Readfield,  Maine. 

. . .  I*am  highly  gratified  to  learn  that 
you  are  about  to  publish  Professor  Up- 
ham^s  series  pf  works  on  Mental  PhUoe- 
ophy.  I  have  used  the  former  ed^ione 
of  his  Mental  Philosophy  for  some  time 
past  in  this  seminary,  and  am  prepared, 
from  intimate  and  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  work,  acquired  in  the  recitation- 
room  as  well  as  m  my  study,  to  speeik 
.of  it  in  the  highest  terms.  There  ie 
no  work  extant  in  that  department  so 
well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  text' 
book  for  schools  and  colleges.  The 
vjork  needs  only  to  be  better  known  to 
teachers  to  have  its  merits  properly  op- 
predated. 

Yours  respectfidly, 

W.  C.  LaRRABBB. 


VPHAM  8  SERIES   Of   PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS. 


Comnundaloiy  Letters — continued. 


From  Samuel  Abams,  A.M.,  Profes- 
sor of  Chymistry,  Ac,  in  Illinois 
Coltege,  111. 

Messrs.  Harper  <f  BrotJurst 
I  am  happy  to  Uam  that  you  content- 
plate  publishing  a  stereotype  edition  of 
Professor  Upham^s  works  on  Mental 
PhUosophy.  Prom  considerable  famU- 
iarity  with  them,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  they  contain  thefuUest  and  dearest 
view  of  the  whole  science  of  the  mind  of 
any  work  note  extant. 

Yours,  <f^., 
S.  Adams. 

From  Rev.  D.  W.  Clark,  A.M., 
Principal  of  the  Amenla  Semina- 
ry, N.  Y. 
. . .  Some  of  the  emcMences  of  Mr. 

Upham*s  Work  are  : 

1.  The  general  classification  is  dear, 
natural,  <md  compreherUive^  The  sub- 
ordinate divisions  are  also  natural  and 
explicit,  80  that  the  mind  passes,  by  a 
kind  of  natural  succession,  from  one 
topic  to  another.  Nor  is  the  essential 
unity  of  the  mind  ever  lost  sight  of. 

2.  The  positions  are  dearly  etated, 
and^  fw  the  most  part,  as  dearly  proved., 
The  general  course  of  the  reasoning  is 
instructive,  and  t^  iUustrations  are  ex- 
ceedin^y  appropriate  and  interesting. 

3.  Truth  has  evidently  been  the  ob- 
ject of  the  author's  search.  What  is 
real  and  substantial  in  philosophy  is 
fully  discussed  ;  while  but  little  time  is 
wasted  upon  speculations  already  ex- 
ploded. Mantf  are  apt  to  forget  that 
exploded  opiiuoiw  belong  to  the  history 
rather  than  the  elements  of  a  science. 

4.  The  work  is  eminently  vractical 
and  religious.  But  while  a  deep,  un- 
varied reverence  to  the  great  Architect, 
whose  consummMe  shUl  is  strikingly 
manifested  in  every  part  of  our  mental 
economy,  runs  through  the  whole,  there 
is  nothing  bigoted  or  sectarian  about  it. 

5.  The  atuikor  is  exceedingly  pleasing 
in  his  style,  and  thie  adds  not  a  little  to 
the  interest  the  student  will  feel  in  the 
perusal  of  the  work.  But  perhaps, 
while  he  has  avoided  that  dry  style  of 
composition  vMeh  renders  so  many  of 
our  ufofks  on  science  dull  and  uninter- 
esting,  he  may  be  liable  to  the  objection 
of  being  too  diffuse'  for  a  work  whoee 
main  design  is  to  impart  the  prindpies 
of  scitrUific  truth. 

I  have  spoken  ofiU  merits  as  a  text- 
book adapted  to  schools  and  colleges ; 
but  it  utiu  be  found  equaiky  beneficial  in 


every  department  of  life.  Especially 
would  I  recommend  it  to  those  whose  vo- 
cation calle  them  to  officiate  in  closest  and 
most  elevated  relations  to  the  mind.  1 
mean  the  Christian  minister.  A  bove  all 
others,  such  should  have  dear,  correct,  and 
comprehensive  views  of  the  mind,  whose 
derangement  they  would  repair,  whose 
woes  they  would  heed,  and  whose  bliss 
they  would  consummate.  The  remarks 
on  moral  Vacation  are  of  a  deeply  iyi- 
teresting  character,  and  should  befamU- 
iar  to  every  one  who  is  in  any  loay  con- 
nected with  the  education  of  youth, 
Yours,  d^., 

D.  W.  Clark,  A.M. 
Amenia  Seminary,  ) 
Dec.  24, 1839.     f 


From  the  instructors  in  the  Academy 
snd  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  Gor* 
ham,  Maine. 

Messrs.  Harper  <f  Brothers, 
7%e  undersigned,  having  learned  your 
intention  of  publishing  a  uniform  edition 
of  Professor  UphanCs  works  on  Mental 
PhdosojAy,  cheerfully  express-their  cor- 
di(U  approbation  of  the  undertaking,  aTid 
give  their  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  those  works.  The 
three  volumes  enlacing  the  Intellect, 
Sensibilities,  and  Will,  contain  a  full, 
and,  on  the  wAo/e,  a  very  satisfactory 
view  of  the  mind.  Each  volume  is  a 
distinct  treatise  by  itself,  and  can  be 
read  eeparately  with  profit ;  whUe,  at  the 
same  time,  all  three  of  the  vdvmes  are 
essential  to  a  complete  view  of  the  subjed 
T%e  whde  work  has  for  some  time  been 
studied  in  the  seminary  with  u^tich  we 
are  eonneded,  by  Itargo  classes,  embra- 
cing both  sexes.  The  results  of  this 
experience  are  such  as  lead  to  the  ear' 
nest  desire  that  it  may  be  extensively  dr- 
cuUUed,  as  one  of  the  best  aids  to  the 
sluderU,  whether  in  our  literary  institu- 
tions or  in  the  solitary  efforts  of  self- 
culture. 

Amos  Brown, 
Principaland  Teacher  in  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy. 

Fbanklin  Yraton, 
Teacher  of  Languages. 
Thomas  Tknnby, 
Teacher  of  Chymistry,  Physiology,  4^. 
BfcMJAMiN  Wyman, 
Teadur  of  Music. 
Cyril  Psarl, 
Lecturer  on  Education  ami  the  Art  ^ 
Teaching. 


UFttAH^S  SERIES  or   PBaoSOPHICAL  WORKS. 


Commendatory  Xtettert  -conHnved. 
Packard,  A.M., 


7*r»/esaor  UphanCa  works  on.  Jnl 
m/  and  Moral  Phdusophy.  f 
m*  to  Bay,  that,/rom  what  I  have  I 


From  Alphboi  L. 
Proreasor  of  the  Greek  and  ,Latin 
Languages  in  Bowdoin  College. 
. .  .  /  have  heard  it  intimated  that 
haue  it  in  contemplation  to  pubtuth 
'»  wm-ks  on  Intellect- 
Permit 
oay,  thai,  from  what  I  have  known 
of  his  writings  and  of  his  habits  of  pa- 
tient thought  and  investigation,  in  my 
judgment,  no  writer  in  this  country  mer- 
its so  imidk  commendation  or  will  mrove 
m  safer jnude  in  this  department  of  team- 
ing. These  volumes  are  the  result  of 
many  years  of  unremitted  toil.  He  has 
OMpiorsd  diligently  and  faitMvUy  the 
wuie  fidd  before  him,  and  I  err  very 
MMcA,  if  the  time  does  not  come  when 
kis  writimgs  will  be  r^arded  by  judicious 
mmds  as  prssentinM  a  more  full  and 
aati^actory  view  of  the  great  snUijects 
of  which  they  treat,  than  any  others  of 
thaday. 

Very  respectjully, 

ITour  obedient  servant, 
ALPHBDa  L.  Packard. 
Bowdoin  College,  } 
Oct.  9,  1839.     f 

From  Mr.  A.  H.  Weld,  Teacher 
of  the  Ancient  Languages  in  the 
North  Yarmouth  Seminary,  Maine. 
. . .  Professor  UphanCs  works  with  us 
are  hdd  in  the  highest  estimatUm,  and, 
I  think,  cannot  fail  to  be  popular  wher- 
ever they  are  hwum.  The  phm  and 
arrangement  of  them  are  perfectly  itUd- 
ligible.  The  ityle  is  remarkable  for  ite 
beaut^  simplicity  and  perspicuity,  and 
90  varied  by  interesting  dlustrations  that 
ths  reader  luver  becomes  wearied  m  the 
discusaion  of  the  most  abstruse  pnnts. 
The  works  are  as  yttell  adantedfor  acad' 
emies  as  for  collies.  We  have  recent- 
ly  introduced  as  a  teat-book  in  our  acad- 
emy, the  Treatise  on  the  WiU.  Ths 
dass  u>ho  are  studying  it  have  never  ap- 
peared so  deeply  interested  m  any  pre* 
vious  study. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Allbn  H.  Wbld. 

From  Rev.  N.  W.  Fiski,  Professor 
of  Mental  Philosophy  in  Amherst 
College. 

It  is  urith  much  pleasure  that  I  learn 
the  proposals  of  the  Messrs.  Harper  to 
repuMiah  the  whole  series.  I  Mte%)e 
them  to  be  truly  deserving  ef  the  public 
patronage  u>h»eh  they  have  already  ob- 
tained, and  I  doubt  not  they  wdl  eon- 


ject  ^  .    ^ 

etand  the  proper  method  of  pursuing  it. 
The  clasaijUatioa  adopted  is,  on  the 
whole,  as  satisfactory  as  any  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  although  I  should  my- 
self make  a  different  arrangement  as  to 
some  ]^henomena.  The  general  three- 
fold division  into  the  departments  o^ In- 
tellect, Sensibilities,  and  Will,  I  con- 
sider as  altogether  the  best  general  divi- 
sion which  has  yet  been  proposed.  To 
the  volume  on  the  Sensibituies  I  have 
been  tthU  to  give  but  little  aUention.  The 
vobune  on  the  Intellect  /  have  exam- 
ined more  or  less  in  nearly  every  chap- 
ter, and  every  examination  has  cotijSmud 
the  impression  on  my  mind,  that  it  con- 
tains a  lucid  exhibition  of  the  most  im- 
portant facts  and  principles  which  ma^ 
be  considered  as  established  in  the  sci- 
ence ;  dinested  as  much,  perhaps,  as  is 
possMe  of  theoretic  colourings,  and  cer- 
tainly clothed  in  language  that  com- 
bines simplicity  and  verspicuity  withpw- 
rity,  chasteness,  ana  elegance,  in  a  de- 
gree much  higher  than  is  easily  attained 
an  mttaphyncal  subjects. . . . 

From  Rev.  Solomon  Aoams,  A.M., 
Principal  of  the  Free-street  Semi« 
nary  for  Females,  Portland,  Maine. 
. . .  Daring  my  protracted  labours  as 
an  instructer,  I  have  found  no  other 
work  t^AteA  takes  up  ail  the  important 
branches  of  the  subject.      The  ludd 
statement  ofprine^ales  m  the  science,  so 
far  as  they  are  settled,  with  the  numer- 
ous and  pertinent  illustrations  of  them, 
render  the  work  peculiarly  sukaUe  for 
an  introductory  text-book,  even  for  young 


learners,  and,  so  far  as  my 
has  extended,  the  study  of  it  has  awa^ 
kened  a  lively  interest  m  the  subject. 
The  iUuetrations  are,  many  of  them,  in- 
dependently of  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  introduced,  interesting  and  in- 
struetive  as  simple  facts  ;  but  when  re- 
ferred to  the  general  principles  to.  which 
they  belong  and  v^ich  they  serve  to  il- 
lustrate, ^ey  become  dottUy  valuable, 
and  bothprinciple  and  illustration  are  in- 
deblily  fixed  in  the  memory  of  the  Uam- 
er.  As  soon  as  the  conternplated  edi- 
tion is  ready,  it  is  my  intention  to  adopt 
the  large  work  as  a  text-book  m  tko 
seminary  under  my  care. 

Solomon  Aoiiia. 


VPRAM*8  BBRIIS  OF  PHiLOSOPHICAL  WORKS. 


Commendatvry  Natiees'-^cantinued. 

From  Rev.  M.  Caldwell,  Profes-  I  work  is  one  of  great  value  to  the  literary 

sor  of  Metaphysics  and   Political  |  and  religious  community.     It  indieates 


Economy  in  Dickinson  College. 
Messrs.  Harpery 

laeandng  that  you  have  it  in  contem- 
plation to  giix  to  thr  public  an  edition 
^  Vpham^s  Mental  PhiloHOphy^  J  deem 
it  but  due  to  the  merits  of  that  work^  to 
express  to  you  my  strong  hopes  that 
this  arrangement  will  be  carriea  into  ef- 
fect. The  plan  of  the  work  being  per- 
spicuous and  simple  throughouty  and  its 
entire  freedom  from  that  absiruseness 
which  is  but  too  often  considered  a  ne- 
cessary element  in  metaphysical  specu- 
lations, combine  to  adapt  it  to  its  inten- 
ded uses ;  nor  is  its  eminently  practical 
learning  a  less  important  recommeitda- 
turn. 

As  a  text-book  m  Mental  Philoso- 
phy ^  I  am  assured  it  has  no  equal ;  and 
anything  which  may  be  made  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  wider  ctrculation  of  such  a 
work,  and  which  may  thus  either  extend 
a  taste  for  such  studies,  or  tend  to  satis- 
fy the  taste  already  widely  diffused^  can- 
not but  be  hulled  unih  pleasure  by  aU 
who  feel  an  interest  in  the  progress  of 
general  science,  and  eapecinUy  by  those 
whOf  vnth  me,  recognise  the  pre  eminent- 
ly practical  character  of  that  knoioUdge 
which  pertains  to  the  human  mind. 
And  no  one^  t(  seems  to  me,  who  has  ob- 
served  the  late  tendency  of  the  public 
mind,  can  doubt  that  this  valuable  ser- 
vice which  you  have  it  in  your  power  to 
render  to  the  cause  of  mental  Science 
would  be  liberally  rewarded. 

M.  Caldwell. 
Dickinson  College,  Dec,  25,  1839. 

From  William   H.  Allvn,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  in 
Dickinson  College. 
From  a  careful  perusal  of  Professor 
Upham*s  Work  on  Mental  Philoso- 
phy, I  do  not  hesitate  to  add  my  un- 
mudified  testimony  in  its  favour  to  the 
foregoing  recommendation  of  Professor 
Caldwell. 

'  William  H.  Allkn. 


From  Rev.  Enoch  Pond,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  the  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  at  Bangor,  Main^. 
Remarking  on  the  Treatise  on  the 
Will,  he  says,  "  Without  affirming  that 
we   agree  with  Professor  Upham  in 
every  mimUe  point  of  speculationf  «oc 
hmfs  no  hesiUUion  in  saying  that  his 


throughout,  not  only  deep  and  varied 
research,  but  prufnmd  and  laborious 
thought,  and  is  a  full,  lucid,  and  able 
discussion  of  an  involved  ami  embarras' 
sing  subject.  The  style,  though  gsner' 
ally  diffwe,  is  always  perspicuous  and 
often  elegant ;  and  Du  work,  as  a  wholst 
will  add  much  to  the  reputation  of  its 
author,  and  entitle  him  to  rank  among 
the  oldest  metaphysicians  of  our  coun- 
try." 

From  a  Review  of  -the  Treatise  on  the 
Will  in  the  American  Bliblical  Re- 
pository. 

. .  .**  We  shall  rejoice  to  see  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Will  made  a  dis- 
tinct part  of  the  course  of  study  in 
our  colleges;  and  we  know  of  no 
work  that  can  lay  equal  claims  to  be 
emplo^yed  as  a  text-book  with  this 
Treatise  of  Professor  Upham."  . . . 

. . .  *4t  unites  the  philosophical  with 
the  practical,  abounds  in  interesting 
facts  and  illustrations,  is  written  in 
a  style  flowing,  easy,  and  intelligible, 
and  presents  a  systematic,  thorough, 
and  satisfactory  view  of  the  whole 
subject  in  all  its  Tarious  relations 
and  hearings.  We  recommend  it 
heartily  to  all  the  lovers  of  sound 
philosophy  and  pure  morality.'* . . . 

Another  and  subsequent  article  in 
the  Repository,  speaking  of  the  au- 
thor,  says,  *'  He  has  studied  with 
diligence  the  standard  works  in  our 
language  and  the  Psychological  sys- 
tems of  the  German  and  French 
schools.  He  has  pursued  his  inves- 
tigations, not  as  a  partisan,  but  as  a 
calm  and  candid  inquirer  after  truth. 
His  system,  therefore,  is  not  a  copy 
of  any  other,  but,  without  any  ap- 
parent effort  at  novelty,  is  strongly 
marked  with  original  thought.  His 
inquiries  are  conducted  in  a  spirit, 
which,  without  exciting  needless 
controversy,  is  well  suited  to  advance 
the  cause  of  Mental  Science." 

From  the  Christian  Advocate, 
.» . .  "Professor  Upham  is  a  man 
of  a  noble  and  truly  catholic  spirit, 
who  has  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as 
truth,  sound  morality r  and  vitai  piety. 
These  works  are  the  fruits  of  many 
years'  labour;  and  they  prove  their 
author  to  be  a  cautious  and  profound 
thinker,  a  perspicuoiia  and  eloquent 
writer.". .  .—V. 


uTCiAM^s  gmns  or  philosophical  works. 


Commmiatvnf  Notkn-^enUmued, 


Fnm  Vm  NeuhYork  Review,  January, 
1840. 

. . .  ProfiMsor  Upham  has  broo^ht 
tog^hei  th«  blading  views  of  the  beat 
writers  on  the  most  important  topics 
of  mental  acience,  and  exhibited  them, 
aa  well  aa  the  conciuatona  which  he 
himaelf  adopts,  with  great  good  judg. 
menf ,  candoar«  cleameaa,  atid  meth- 
od. Mr.  Upham  ia  a  calm  arid  caa* 
tioaa  thinker  and  writer;  and  we 
find  no  reason  to  differ  from  theaub- 
stance  of  his  views  on  almost  all  the 
subjects  he  has  treated.  We  do  not 
think  that  we  have  any  worka  for 
higher  instruction  in  this  department, 
which  are  perfectly  what  they  should 
be;  out  of  all  the  systematic  treati* 
aea  in  use,  we  consider  the  volumes 
of  Mr.  Upham  by  far  the  best  that 
we  have.  With  these  vohimes* 
together  with  Locke's  Essay  and 
Cousin's  Critical  Examination  con- 
tained in  the  RIementsof  Psycholo- 
gy, in  bis  hands,  the  student,  by  the 
aid  of  a  thorough  teacher,  may  gain  a 
complete  systematic  view  of  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  the  science. 

Fnm  the  New- York  Obearver, 

.  . .  Among  the  characteristics  of 
this  system  of  philosophy,  we  may 
enumerate : 

1.  The  fact  that  it  is  Christian^  not 
in  anv  narrow  or  sectarian,  but  in  the 
broad  and  exalted  sense.  In  other 
words,  it  is  decidedly  serious  and 
evangelical  in  its  spirit. 

2.  It  is  eminently  inductive  and 
eclectic.  The  object  of  the  writer 
is  evidently  truth,  and  truth  in  its 
simplest,  and,  consequently,  most 
impressive  forms.  Its  constant  ap- 
peals to  consciousness,  and  its  trains 
of  accumulative  evidence  are  such, 
that  the  mind  can  find  its  way  on- 
ward with  a  degree  of  safety  and  sat- 
isfaction rarely  to  be  found  in  ordi- 
nary trains  of  moral  reasoning. 

3.  It  embraces  all  the  departments 
of  Mind,  differing  in  this  respect  from 
other  systems  of  philosophy ;  never- 
theless, its  several  parts  seem  to  har- 
monize with  each  other.  The  three- 
fold view  of  the  mind,  adopted  as  the 
basis,  vis.,  the  Intellect,  Sensibilities, 
and  Will,  greatly  facilitates  this  re- 
sult. Each  volume  is  devoted  to 
one  of  these  departmentSi  and  is  a 
treatise  by  itsel£    And  yet  they  are 


so  related  to  each  other,  that  the  im- 
portant, idea  of  the  mmd's  essential 
unity  is  never  lost  sight  of.  Ail  the 
volumes,  however,  are  essential  to  a 
full  view  of  the  mind,  and  they  pre- 
sent such  a  view  as  will  greatly  as- 
sist the  student  in  his  self-knowledge 
and  self-culture. 

4.  Intimately  connected  with  this 
last  topic  is  the  simiilicity  and  natu- 
ralness,  if  the  word  may  be  allowed, 
of  the  subordinate  classifirations,  and 
the  use  of  terms  to  indicate  ihem.  A 
great  point  is  thus  gained.  One  is 
not  obliged  to  inaster  three  or  four 
volumes  to  learn  the  author's  use  of 
terms,  or  the  things  which  they  sig- 
nify. The  study  of  philosophy  in 
these  volumes  will  be  interesting  \o 
multitudes  who  would  turn  away  in 
discouragement  or  disgust  from  some 
authors  who  have  written  on  the  sub- 
ject. This  is  manifest  from  the  fact, 
that  in  several  colleges  and  acade- 
mies the  work  is  now  studied  with 
deep  and  g^rowing  interest. 

5.  The  influence  of  the  work  on 
education  will  be  auspicious  It  lays 
a  foundation  for  intelligible  notions 
and  practices  on  this  subject  It  in- 
dicates the  proper  direction  and  cul- 
ture of  the  appetites,  propensities, 
and  afTections,  no  less  than  the  intel- 
lectual powers.  It  shows  very  clear- 
ly the  proper  training  of  the  Moral 
Sense  and  the  Will.  In  these  points 
of  view  we  regard  Mr.  Cpham's 
books  as  one  of  the  most  important 
helps  for  teachers  that  can  be  put 
into  their  bandit. 

6.  The  prominent  position  given 
in  this  philosophical  system  to  the 
moral  sense,  involving  as  it  does  Ihe 
relation  of  the  moral  sense  to  the 
intellect,  and  especially  to  the  les- 
soning power,  from  which,  however, 
it  is  cautiously  distinguished,  is  a 
very  interesting  feature.  And  con- 
nected as  this  view  is  with  the  found- 
ation of  obligation  and  the  "  immu- 
tability of  moral  distinctions,"  it  can- 
not fail  to' excite  attention. 

But  we  forbear  to  specify  particu- 
lars, and  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  works  themselves  with  this  sin- 
gle remark,  that  they  may  feel  as- 
sured that  the  opinions  expressed  by 
the  author  have  been  carefully  weigh- 
ed, and  may  well  deserve  examina- 
tion before  they  are  strongly  or  hast- 
ily rejected. 
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